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PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THE 

COXXECTK'ITT  MEDICAL  ROriETY, 

OXF.   IIINDUED    AND   TWELFTH   ANTsUAL   MEETING. 


Tlie  President  and  Follows  of  the  Conneeticnt  Medi- 
cal Soeietv  met  in  the  building  of  the  Young  Men's  Re- 
I'nbliean  (Mub,  New  Haven,  Wednesday  afternoon,  May 
twenty-fifth,  1904,  and  were  ealled  to  order  at  2:15 
oVlock  ])y  the  President.  The  Coniniittee  on  Creden- 
tials re])orted,  the  Seeretary  eallinfj:  the  roll  with  the 
following;  result  : 

FELLOWS,  ex-offieio. 
President. 
S.  B.  ST.  JOHN, 
Vice-Prcsidenl. 
W.  H.  (\VRMALT, 
Presidents  of  County  Associations. 
^(JEOKOE  R.  SHEPHARI), 
•SAM I  EL  I).  OTIS, 
(3EOR(iE  R.  HARRIS, 
FREDERIC  S(^HAV10R, 
AMOS  AVERY, 
=^(iEOR(JE  II.  KNKHIT, 
(^HARLES  E.  STANLEY, 
WILLIAM  C.  HAVEN. 
Secrctart/. 
N.  E.  WORDIN. 
Assistant  Secretary/. 
*H.  S.  MILES. 
Treasvrer. 
W.  W.  KNIGHT. 
Committee  on  blatters  of  Professional  Interest  in  the  State. 
■H\  J.  FOOTE,  -L.  B.  ALMY, 

*F.  A.  MORRELL. 


♦Absent  9 
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FELLOWS  ELEOTED  RY  TOINTIES. 


Hartford  Couniij. 

Harmon  (;.  IIowo,  WiHiiun  T.  Hiicon, 

Edward  K.  Root,  fA.  E.  Abnuns, 

S.  W.  Irving. 

New  Haven  County. 

William  F.  Vordi,  O.  T.  Osborni% 

M.  Maillioiise,  E.  S.  Moulton, 

T.  M.  Hull. 

New  London  County. 

-O.  B.  Graves,  W.  H.  (hay, 

m.  K.  Gaudy,  William  Witter. 

*E.  C.  (^hipman. 

Fa irficld  Con v  tff. 

A.  E.  Harbor,  S.  H.  Ilunlinfjlon, 

-^H.  E.  Smyth,  O.  H.  Wason, 

E.  M.  Smith. 

Windham  County. 

S.  H.  Overlock,  Kioiizi  Kobinson, 

T.  Morton  Hills,  i\  M.  Kni-rhl, 

F.  E.  Guild. 

Litchfield  County. 

E.  H.  Welch,  Elias  Pratt, 
*  E.  K.  Lovi'land,                                               Robert  Hazen, 

S.  G.  Howd. 
Middlesex  County. 

F.  1).    Ed^xMton,  JA.   J.   rami>T)ell, 
J.  Francis  (^alcf,  A.  R.  Dicfcndorf, 

J.  E.  Lovoland. 

Tolland  County. 

Eli  P.  Flint,  Edwin  T.  Davis, 

William  L.  Hijrj^ins. 

t  Alternate  for  Dr.  Taft.     0  Alternate  for  Di.  Tnkey     *  Absent.     \  Al- 
ternate for  Er.  Mountain.     X  Al tern nte  for  Dr.  Hayes.  10 
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PROOEBDiINGS.  1 1 

The  ivtM)i(l  showed  a  full  delejjr^ititm  for  Hartford, 
New  Haven,  Fairfield,  Wiudhain,  Litehlield,  Middlesex 
and  Tolland  counties,  leavinjj;  only  one  county  ineom- 
plele.  This  is  an  unusual  slioAvinj?  and  indicates  the  in- 
terest in  the  proposed  Constitution  and  By-Laws.  The 
Prj'sident  then  read  his  address  to  the  Fellows. 

ADDKKSS  TO  THE  FELLOWS. 

Fkllows  of  the  CoNNEcrricuT  Medical  Society. 
Gentlemen:  — 

It  is  my  j>rivilef;e  as  well  as  duty  to  welcome  you  to 
the  one  hundred  and  twelfth  annual  convention  of  the 
C(uinecticut  Medical  Society,  and  to  preside  over  your 
deliberations  for  its  w(4fare.  I  desire  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation of  the  honor  and  to  assure  you  that  1  will  do 
my  best  to  assit  your  ellorti*  to  advance  the  intere\>ts 
of  the  organization. 

In  one  resiM'ct,  at  least,  the  meeting;  may  prove  to  be 
an  epo^h-makinfj;  one.  The  rejieated  efforts  which  for 
many  years  hav(*  be(»n  nuide  to  amend  our  I  y-Laws  have 
shown  that  theie  wms  a  d(*e[)-si^at<Hi  conviction  that  they 
were  not  suited  to  lh(»  ])resent  tinu*  and  the  result  of  the 
various  chanj^es  has  been  to  compel  us  to  do  business 
under  a  set  of  rules  that  was  imperfect,  unsatisfactory 
and  at  jmiuts  inconsistent.  Certain  Committees^ — like 
that  on  Matters  of  Professional  Interest  in  the  State — 
hav<*  been  found  to  have  h)st  th(4r  or' filial  importance 
owin^  to  chanj;ed  conditions.  Impressed  with  this  con- 
viclion  the  Soci(*ty  in  1JH)1  ap[K)inted  a  Committee  to 
revisi*  the  Hy-Laws,  which  Committee  in  1902  reported 
that  it  favored  the  acceptance^  of  the  Constitution  and 
Hy-Laws  proposed  l)y  the  Aemrican  Medical  Associa- 
iion,  but  that,  pendinjj:  le«;islation  necessary  to  take  tins 
action  they  reconuuended  the  adoption  of  some  twenty- 
live  anu»ndm(*nts  to  our  present  By-Laws.  This  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  cm  Unfinished  Business  of  last 
year,  which  recommended  (h<*  ai)pointnu*nt  of  a  Si)ecial 
Committee   whose   reinnt   should  be   submittcHl    to    the 
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1 2  PROCEEJDitNGS. 

County  Societies  for  their  action  prior  to  the  meeting 
of  1904,  and  added  that  the  (^mimittee  (of  101);$)  favor- 
ed tlie  adoption  of  the  (Constitution  and  Hy-Laws  of  the* 
American  Medical  Association,  with  certain  revisions. 
The  special  committee  ap[)ointed  last  year,  therefore 
undertook  this  work  of  revision  and  it  is  the  report  of 
this  special  committcv  that  will  brinji^  this  matter  he- 
fore  you  for  action  to-day.  As  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee I  may  say  that  a  connwiratively  small  amount 
of  revision  was  necessary  to  brin^;:  it  into  harmony  with 
our  recpiirements  which  was,  perhaps,  to  be  anticipat- 
ed from  the  fact  that  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion modehnl  its  pattern  more  largely  after  our  own 
Constitution  and  By-Laws  than  after  that  of  any  oth 
er  state. 

The  Lej»islative  Council  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation at  a  meetinj?  held  February  eleventh,  1D(14,  at 
\Vashin«»ton,  passed  the  fi^llowinfij  resolution: 

Whereas,  the  well-known  unsanitary  condition  prevail- 
ing on  the  Isthmus  of  Tanama,  as  shown  by  the  larj^e 
perccntaj;e  of  sickness  and  death  amon^jf  the  laborers  en- 
pi^ed  in  the  previous  work  on  th(»  Panama  Canal,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  succ(».<sful  prosecution  of  future 
woik  on  the  Canal  must  largely  de[)(^nd  upon  the  saJii- 
tary  administration,  which  includes  the  prevention  of 
sickness  and  the  saving;  of  the  lives  of  the  laborers,  (piite 
as  much  as  upon  the  solution  of  the  j?reat  engineering 
problem:  Iherefore 

Resolved,  That  a  representative  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion who  is  an  authority  upon  the  advanced  methods  of 
investigating  the  causes  and  of  the  prevt»ntion  of  disease, 
should  be  appointed  a  member  of  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
mission, that  he  may  have  authority  to  protect  the  health 
and  thereby  save  the  lives  of  persons  engaged  to  work  on 
the  proposed  Panama  Canal. 

ClIAKLES  A.  L.  REED,  Chaiiiuan. 

JAMES  B.  SANFORD,  Secretary. 
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In  furtlunance  of  this  idea,  circulars  were  sent  to  all 
the  State  Medical  Presidents,  nrginji:  that  they  write  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  to  their  Senator. 
This  was  done  by  your  President  and  courteous  replies 
were  received.  Most  of  you  know  that  the  attempt  was 
not  successful.  One  of  our  Senators  wrote  that  while  he 
thought  it  oujj:ht  to  be,  he  was  not  sure  that  the  law  es- 
tablishinjj:  the  commission  was  so  worded  as  to  permit  of 
it.  The  (»trtHt,  however,  of  this  pressure  exerted  through 
channels  purely  medical,  was  such,  that  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  Commission  after  organizing  was  to  appoint 
i'ol.  Gorgas,  IJ.  S.  A.,  whose  appointment  as  a  Oommis- 
sio^ier  we  had  been  urging,  to  be  chief  of  the  Medical 
Dispart  men  t  of  the  (Commission.  Therefore,  though  the 
(uigiiml  attempt  faih'd,  we  may  congratulate  ourselves 
that  there  was  a  i)artial  success  of  this  effort  to  prove 
that  united,  organized  action  of  the  medical  profession 
throughout  the  country  can  ettect  something  in  matters 
of  National  importance. 

Throughout  the  winter  your  President  has  been  bom- 
barded with  circulars  about  the  American  Congress  on 
Tub(»rcul(;«is  which  is  to  meet  at  St.  "Louis  this  year,  ask- 
ing that  delegat(»s  be  apiwinted  by  this  Society.  Inas- 
much as  your  late  President  Dr.  Slu^lton  ai)i>ointed  a 
goodly  list  of  delegates  to  jeprest»nt  us  at  the  Tuberculo- 
sis Congn»ss  that  is  to  meet  at  Washington  next  year,  I 
did  not  think  best  to  comply  with  the  request  but  decided 
lo  lay  the  matter  before  you  for  your  action. 

A  question  has  ariscai  regarding  the  use  of  the  Seal  of 
the  Society.  Some  of  the  candidates  fo^r  license  to  prac- 
tice who  have  been  successful  before  our  Itoard  of  Ex- 
aminers, wish  to  have  a  certificate  from  that  Hoard,  em- 
bellished with  the  Seal  of  the  Society.  It  seems  to  me 
appropriate  that  the  Seal  should  hv  so  affixed  and  if  you 
agrei*  in  that,  it  will  be  nece-ssary  that  our  Secretary,  who 
is  the  custodian  of  the  Seal  should  be  instructed  as  to 
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the  details  of  the  matter.  The  S(K*iety  mi^ht  authorize 
the  Hoard  to  issue  sueh  eertifieates  or  Diplomas  and  to 
send  them  to  the  Secretary  (or  seal  in  j^,  or  some»  other 
plan  may  be  thouj^ht  best. 

In  September  of  last  year,  I  received  a  recpiest  from 
Dr.  Hillin.t^s,  President  of  tlie  Ameriean  Medieal  As^o- 
eialion,  to  nominate  a  meniber  of  tlie  Ameriean  MeJieal 
Association  to  act  as  a  member  of  the  Auxiliaiy  Com- 
mittee on  Medieal  Leji^islatiiui.  1  nanu  d  Dr.  E«  J.  Me- 
Knij^ht,  who  attended  a  me;»tin;?  held  in  Washinjjjton  and 
who  will  present  a  report  of  the  action  there  taken. 

Dr.  \V.  W.  Keen,  of  Philadelphia,  Chairman  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Mtdical  Association,  ajipointed 
to  raise  ^'2^)^HH)  for  a  memorial  to  tht»  late  Dr.  Walter 
Keid,  r.  S.  A.,  in  ciunmemoratiim  of  his  renuukable  ser- 
vices both  i)rofessionally  and  humanitarian  in  referem-e 
to  yelhnv  fi-ver,  asks  that  this  subject  be  brouj^ht  to  tlif 
atlention  of  this  Society  at  the  present  meeting  and 
njcasuies  t(»ken  lo  raise  as  Iavj!:e  a  sum  as  iKissible. 

The  follewin^  communication  has  bei^n  reci-ived  from 
the  Mississipiu  \'alley  Medic  il  Association,  with  rccpiest 
that  the  resolutions  therein  ccntaincd,  be  brought  beftMV 
the  Society   for  endiuseuient. 

At  the  Twenty-ninth  Annual  Session  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  M<Hlical  Asstniation  held  at  Memphis,  October  7  J^ 
IJMKJ,  the  following;  resolutions  were  adopted: 

In  vi(»w  of  the  fact  that  more  than  4(l()  deaths  from 
Tetanus  <:ccurr(»d  followinjj:  the  4th  of  July  celebration  of 
l!)ti:{,as  shown  by  the  statistical  repmt  elaborated  by  Dr. 
S.  (\  Stanton,  of  Chi<ap),  and  published  in  the  Journal 
of  the  American  MtMlical  Association  of  Au*!:ust  29,  lUlKJ, 
the  jireat  majority  of  which  mi^rht  jiiy^.  \^.^.^^  jirevented 
had   ju*o[ier  precautions  b(»en    taken;   therefore. 

He  it  Ht^solved,  That  the  conclusions  which  follow,  as 
offeied  by  Dr.  Stanton  in  a  paper  jin^sented  before  the 
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Association,  at  the  above  meetiuj^,  be  endorsed  as  the 
sense  of  the  Association,  and  further 

lie  it  Kesolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  for- 
ward a  coi)y  of  these  n^solulions  and  conclusions  to  the 
M(Mlical  Press,  Associates!  Press,  and  tht*  Secretaries  of 
th(^  several  State  Medical  Societies,  with  the  retpiest  that 
they  publish  same  and  t,ake  suitabk*  action  theieon. 

1.  Enforcement  of  exist in«?  hiws  rc^^ardin^  the  sale 
of  Toy  IMstols  and  other  danji^erous  toys. 

2.  Enactment  of  laws  by  the  nation,  states  and  muni- 
ciijalities  prohibiting;  the  manufactnre  and  sale  of  Toy 
Pistols,  Plank  Cartridj^ivs,  Dynamitt*  Canes  and  Caps, 
Cannon  Crackers,  <  tc. 

;>.  Open  treatment  of  all  wounds,  however  insij!;nili- 
cant,  in  which  from  the  nature  or  enviionment  there  is 
any  risk  of  Tetanus. 

1.  Imemdiale  use  of  Tetanus  Anitnxin  in  all  cases  (»f 
Fnurtli  of  July  wounds,  or  w<HUids  received  in  barnyards, 
^Mrdens,  or  other  places  where  Tetanus  infection  is  like- 
ly to  occur. 

5.  As  a  forlorn  hope,  the  injection  of  Tetanus  Anti- 
toxin after  Tetanus  symjitoms  have  ap]Har<Hl. 

Perhaps  the  resolutions  are  not  satisfactmy  as  a  whole. 
It  seems  t«)  me  that  1,  2  and  :>  are  souml,  but  I  think 
t  h«Me  will  be  seme  (objection  to  4  and  5.  I  suu^est  thai 
the  Society  jilace   itself  on   retord  on   the  subject. 

The  Committee*  on  Honorary  Members  of  last  year  rcc- 
(•mmend(  (I  the  name  of  Prof.  William  O.slrr  of  Paltiimue 
to  be  acted  on  this  year.  The  Society  will  honor  itself 
b\  placinjx  the  name  of  this  distin^Auished  physician  upon 
its  roll  of  Honorary  Members. 

From  th<»  Kentucky  State  Medical  Association  comes 
the  tnIlo\\in.u  statenu'iit,  which  I  lay  before  you  as 
rt(pK\sted. 

Seme  half  do/en  of  the  Stales  have*  already  bej^an  the 
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publication  of  a  State  Jonnial  and  it  seems  probable  that 
in  tlie  near  future  many  more  will  undertake  the  same 
tiling.  Ther<»fore,  action  alonjj  this  line  would  seem  ap- 
propriate at  tliis  lime.  It  is  desired  that  the  president 
of  .V(Hir  State  Association  should  be  m:ide  acipiainted 
with  what  is  intended  and  that  Ihe  matter  should  be 
brouj;ht  before  the  annual  mtHHing  of  your  State  Society 
with  tin*  request  that  a  delejrate  be  appointed  to  meet  in 
Atlantic  (Mly  on  June  0th,  to  disciiss  the  matter,  ellect 
oipmizalion  if  it  is  deemed  by  a  majority  of  those  pres- 
ent to  be  advisable,  and  to  jierfect  details  of  such  ar- 
ranj;ement. 

JMease  siMid  me  the  name  of  delegate,  if  one  be  aj>- 
pointed.  JAMES  15.  lU'TTITT, 

Secretary  Ky.  St.  Medical  Assoc. 

Since  our  last  annual  nieetinji;  W(»  have  lost  six  of  our 
members.  Drs.  W.  L.  Bradley,  U.  L.  (irij;«;s,  K.  S.  (Joml 
win,  J.  \V.  (lordon,  H.  (\  Downey  and  Samuel  Lathrop, 
have  passed  over  to  tlu»  sih*nt  majority.  Our  memorial 
l)aj;es  will  contain  sketcln^s  of  their  lives  and  work  by 
ihruse  who  knew  them  best.  I  will  only  rcMuind  you  that 
I>r.  (ioodwin  was  President  of  this  Society  only  seven 
ycais  a^o.  His  address  to  the  Convention  on  the  im- 
lH)r(ance  of  Hacterioloj^y  in  M(»dicine  showed  that  he 
was  in  the  front  ranks  of  proji:ressive  physicians,  ready 
to  «»dopt  new  ideas,  when  satisfactorily  proved,  even 
thonj::h  they  prove  subversive  of  old  established  theories. 
We  also  have  received  notice*  of  the  deaths  of  Andrew 
J.  Fuller  and  Arthur  Ward,  on  the  list  of  our  Honorary 
Members. 

I  now  declare  the  one  hundred  and  twelfth  annual 
mcelini;  of  the  President  and  Fellows  of  the  rnnnccticut 
Mi'dical  Society  open  for  the  transaction  of  such  business 
as  mav  b(»  brought  forward. 
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The  Re«:nlHr  rduiinittecs  were  then  announced: 
Oil  Credent kils. 
N.  E.  Wordin,  \V.  T.  Bacon. 

On  Unfinished  Business. 

E.  K.  Root,  M.  Mailli(iusi\  S.  H.  Uuntinjjfton, 

J.  F.  Calef,  K.  Kobinson. 

On  Counlif  Pesolves. 

H.  (J.  Howd,                  F.  E.  (hiild,  R.  R.  Gandy. 
To  Nomimite  Essat/isfs  on  the  Progress  of  Afedieinc  and  Sttrgcty. 

A.  R.  Diefendorf,             E.  M.  Suuth,  E.  T.  Davis. 

Nominating  Committee. 

H.  (J.  H(^we,                W.  F.  Verdi,  (\  B.  Graves, 

A.  E.  Barber,          S.    B.   Overh)ck,  E.  11.  Wehli, 

F.  1).  Ed^^erton,                           Eli  P.  Flint. 

A  uditing, 
T.  M.  Hills,  W.  C.  Haven. 

lleception  of  Delegates  and  Guests. 
S.  I).  (Gilbert,  W.  G.  I)aj?j?ett,  F.  H.  Wheeler. 

The  Goniniittei^  on  Unfinished  Business  was  the  firsi 
one  caUed  upon  under  the  ji:eneral  order.  They  reporleA 
I  hat  Hiey  had  nothing;  to  do. 

The  Gonnnittee  on  lousiness  n^ported  that  the  Pr<Mt*tHl 
in.us  had  been  juinted,  ei^ht  hundri^d  and  twenty  five  vol 
nuies  and  that  copies  had  b(H»n  sent  to  the  Active  and 
Honorary  Members,  to  tht*  Secretaries  of  all  the  State 
StK-ieties  and  to  s(une  of  the  principal  libraries  of  the 
country.  They  jm^sented  also  the*  profjjrani  as  printed 
with  the  svatenient  that  chanjj;es  must  necessirily  be 
made  in  it  accordinj^  to  circumstances. 
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Keports  of  SiK'cial  Conimittees  t-ame  next  in  order  ami 
(lie  tirst  one  tailed  upon  was  the 

<%)MMrrTKi;  ox  Aim)1'tix(J  CoxsTrnjTKjx  axi>  1»y-1  aws 
Puoeosi:!)  hv  tiii:  Ameuicvx  Medical  Associatiux. 

Dr.  McKnij;lit,eliairinan:  Mr.President,  and  Fellows  of 
the  Soeiety.  Vou  are  all  familiar  with  what  ttjok  phue 
in  ie<j;ard  to  (he  proposed  constitution  at  our  last  annual 
meeting!:.  As  already  stated  by  the  ri(\^ident,  we  have 
had  scveial  mectini;s,  and  you  hav(»  all  receiv<*d  copies  of 
tlu*  report  of  the  committee*.  I  have  arranji^ed  the  chan- 
i^cs  so  that  you  can  see  the  (Vuistitution  and  Ih-Laws  as 
(licy  would  appear  if  printed  in  full.  Is  it  your  pleas- 
ure lo  j;o  throu.uh  I  he  whole  Constitutiiui  and  l»y-Laws, 
article  hy  article  ? 

The  President:     I  think  it  would  he  better. 

Dr.  Mailhouse:  1  move  that  each  article  be  taken  up 
sejiaralely  and  acted  upon. 

Dr.  McKnijj;:ht  read  Aitich  I  of  tlu»  Conslitution) 
AinicLK  I. — Nami:    ok  tiii:  Associatiox. 

The  name  and  title  of  this  Orpmization  shall  be  the 
(Connecticut  Medical  Association. 

A  Dehj»a(e:  Mr.  President, I  wouhl  like  to  ask  whether 
our  < 'barter  does  not  compel  us  to  retain  th<»  old  naiue  as 
it  stands  at  prest^nt  ? 

\)]\  McKiiijiht:  Tin*  whoh^  <onstitution  will  have  to 
be  amended  by  (he  Le;;ishiture  lu^fore  it  can  becouie 
operative. 

Uefore  I  piocetnl  I  want  to  state  that  this  re[>ort  was 
the  unanimous  report  of  all  ihe  memlxM's  of  the  commit- 
I'c  who  attended  any  of  the  meetinj::s.  A  meetinji:  was 
<  ailed  at  1  :ir>  to-day  to  consider  any  possible  chan^(*s 
which  mi.iAht  be  sufj;^csted.  A  nu'iiiber  of  the  ctmuuittee 
who  has  n(H  previously  at  (ended  any  uuhM  injxs  was  pres- 
(  nt  and  objected  and  wished  luv  to  not(»  his  objection 
here  before  you,  that  the  report  of  the  committee  is  not 
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unanimous  in  favor  of  tlie  adoption  of  this  constitution. 
A  nuMuluM*  from  Middhw^x  County  objected  first  on  the* 
j^round  that  w(»  wouhl  not  «xct  und(»r  this  c(mstitution  as 
^rcat  a  representation  in  tlie  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, which  is  entirely  incorrect.  It  makers  no  differ- 
ence. What  (he  other  ol)jections  are  I  dcm't  know.  They 
may  be  brou^jcht  out  in  the  discussion  which  follows.  I 
simply  wish(»d  to  mak(»  this  statemc^nt  before*  proceedinj^ 
further. 

Article*  I  was  unanimously  acc(»i)t(Kl  and  adojited. 

AUTICLE  II. PuuroSKS  OF  TllK  ASSOCIATION. 

The  pur]K)ses  of  this  Association  shall  be  to  f(»dcrate 
and  brinj;  into  one  compa<-t  orjj^anization  the  entire*  m(*d- 
ical  profession  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  to  unite* 
witlr  similar  societies  e>f  other  State*s  to  feuni  the  Anu*r- 
iean  Medical  AsseM-iatiem;  te)  e*xte'nd  me*elieal  kne>wle*<l^e 
anel  advanee*  nie*dieal  seie-nce*;  to  ede*vate  the*  standard  of 
mcdieal  educatie)!!,  anel  te>  se*eure»  the*  e'naetme'Ut  and  e»n- 
foree  nient  of  just  medieval  laws;  to  j)re>mote*  friendly  in- 
te*re'e»ui»se  amon;^  ])hysieians;  te>  j^uard  anel  fe>ste*r  the 
mate*rial  inte're*sts  of  its  nu*mbcrs  and  to  prote*et  them 
aj!:ainst  impe)sition;  anel  to  e*nli«xhte*n  and  dire*e*t  public 
opiniem  in  re*j;ard  te>  the  «!:re*nt  proble*ms  of  State*  me*di- 
eine*,  so  that  the*  profe»ssiem  shall  be*cemie  more*  eapable* 
and  honorable  within  itse*lf,  anel  nu>re  use*ful  te)  the  pub- 
lie,  in  the  pr^*ve*ntie)n  and  e*ure  e)f  dis4*ase^,  anel  in  prohmj^- 
inj:  and  adelin^  ee)mfort  to  life^ 

AuTie'Lio  ill. — (V)Mre)NENT  Sociktiks. 
('e)mpeme*nt  Se)cie*tie*s  shall  consist  e»f  those  county  me*d 
ieal  se)eie»tie*s  whieh  hotel  e'harre*rs  fre»m  this  AsseKiatie)n. 
Artieh's  II  anei  III  unanimously  ade)pte*d. 

AuTie^LE  I\'. — Composition  ov  the  Asse>riATioN. 
Se'e*tion  1. — This  Assm-iation  shall  consist  of  Me'mbers, 
Deh'jjate'S  and  ^ue*sts,  was  amende*d  by  addinjj^  **and  llem- 
orarv  Members.'' 
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Sec.  2. — Members.  The  Members  of  this  Associatian 
shiill  be  the  members  of  the  component  county  medical 
sm- letups. 

Sec.  'A,  l)eh»^ate8.  Deh'pites  whall  Ik*  those  members 
who  are  ekn'ted  in  accordance  with  this  (Constitution  and 
Hy  Laws  to  represent  thi^ir  respective  component  socie- 
ties in  tlie  House  of  l>eleo:ates  of  this  Association. 

S<»c.  4.  (iU(»sts.  Any  distinj^ui-thed  ])hysician  not  a 
r(*sident  of  (his  State  wlio  is  a  meml)er  of  his  own  Stale 
Association  may  b(Mom(»  a  jfuest  durinij^  any  Annual 
Session  on  invitation  of  the  ofticera  of  this  AssnciatitJU, 
and  shall  be  accorded  the  privilef«:e  of  participating  in  all 
of  the  scientific  w'ork  for  tliat  Scission. 

Tlie  arthle  was  f  urthc  r  amended  by  addinjif: 

Sec.  5.  Plonorary  Members.  Eminent  j)hysicians,  not 
residents  of  this  Stale,  n)ay  be  elected  flimorary  Mem- 
bers by  a  major  vote  of  the  House  of  I)el(»gates  after 
nominal i(m  of  one  year,  but  such  shall  not  (»xce(Ml  three 
in  any  one  year. 

Honorary  Members  shall  have  all  the  privilejjes  accord- 
ed by  Sec.  4  to  (i  nests. 

Th<>  article  was  th(»n  unaninnmsly  adopted. 

Articles  V  and  Xi  wen*  Ihen  read: 

AUTIlM.E    V^. —  HoiTSK   OF    HkLKCJATES. 

Th(»  House  of  Delejiatis  shall  be  the  Ic^gislative  and 
business  body  of  the  Association,  and  shall  consist  of  (1) 
Delepites  elected  by  the  ccmpoiuoit  county  societies,  (2) 
the  Councilors,  and  (.'5),  ex-ofticio,  the  I^ri^sident  iind  Sec- 
retary of  this  Association. 

AiiTicLE  Xl. — ('r)rNeir.. 

Th(*  Council  shall  consist  of  the  ('(unu'ilors.  and  the 
President  and  Secrc^tary,  (^x-otlicio.  lU^sides  its  duti(^s 
mentioned  in  the  Hy-Laws,  it  shall  constitute  the*  Fi- 
nance <'ommittee  of  the  House  of  Delej^ates.  Five  Coun- 
cilors shall  constitute  a  quorum. 
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Action  on  the  adoption  of  these  articles  was  temporar- 
ily |M)stponed. 

AuTK^LR  Vll. — Sections  and  District  Societies. 
The  Iloiise  of  Delegates  may  piovi(l<^  for  a  division  of 
the  scientific  work  of  the  Association  intf>  appiopriite 
Seel  ions,  and  for  (he  orjj:anization  of  snch  ("onncilor  Dis- 
trict Soci(»ties  as  will  promote  the  best  inter(*sts  of  the 
profession,  snch  societies  to  be  composed  excln^ively  of 
nninbers  of  component  connty  soci(*ti(  s. 

AuTH^LE  VIII. — Sessions  and  Meetings. 

Section  1.  The  Association  shall  hold  an  Annual  Ses 
sion,  durinjr  which  there  shall  be  held  daily  General 
Mec^tiiij^s,  which  shall  be  open  to  all  r;  j!:i.-t  *re*d  memlers. 

Articles  VII  and  VIII  were  nnaninumsly  adopted,  ad 
dinji:  after   the   word  members   in   Arti<le   VIII,  jifuests 
and   honorary  members. 

Article  IX. — Officers. 

Section  1.  The  olticers  of  this  Association  shall  be  a 
President,  thr<»e  Vice-Presidents,  a  St»cretary,  a  Treasur- 
(»r,  and Councilors. 

Sec.  2.  The  officers,  (xcept  the  (Councilors,  shall  be 
electtnl  annually.  The  President  shall  a])point  the  first 
Councilors,  to  serve  for  on(»  year,  or  until  their  succes- 
sors are  elected.  The  terms  of  the  elected  (\mncilors 
shall  be  for  thnn*  years,  those  first  elected  servinj?  (me, 
two  and  three  years,  as  may  be  arranfj:*^!.  All  of  thes(» 
officers  .shall  starve  until  their  successors  art^  elected  and 
installed. 

•  Sec.  l\.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  elect- 
ed by  the  House  of  Deleji:at(*s  on  the  morninj?  of  the 
last  day  of  the  Annual  Session,  but  no  Delegate  shall  be 
elipble  to  any  ofiice  named  in  th(*  prec(»din}<  section,  (ex- 
cept that  of  Councilor,  and  no  jierson  shall  be  clect(Ml 
to  any  such  office  who  is  not  in  attendance  upcm  that  An- 
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nual  Session,  and  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  the  As- 
soc iat  ion  for  tin*  past  two  years. 

Aelion  on  Artieh^  IX  was  post[)oneil  until  the  eonisder- 
ation  of  the  lU-Laws  was  had. 

Akticle  X. — UKciriUH  iTY  OF  Mkmiskkshii'  with 
OniKR  State  Societies. 
In  ord(»r  to  broaden  professional  fellowship  Ihis  Asso- 
ciation is  n^ady  to  arran.i^e  with  other  State  Medical  As- 
so<'ialions  for  an  interchanj^^e'  of  c(M'titicates  of  nn'in- 
bership,  so  that  members  moving  from  one  State  to  an- 
other may  avoid  the  formality  of  re-election. 

AUTH'LE   XI. Ft  \I)S  AND    EXTMCNSES. 

Funds  shall  be  raised  by  an  eipial  ]>er  capita  assess- 
ment on  each  component  society.  Th(»  amount  of  the  as 
'Cessment  shall  b(»  tixed  by  th<'  House  of  l)cle«::ates,  but 
shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  I'J.IMI  per  ca])ita  p(»r  annum, 
exc<»pt  on  a  four  lift hs  vol(^  of  the  Delcj^iites  present. 
Funds  may  also  be  raised  U\  voluntary  contributions, 
from  tin*  Association's  publications,  and  in  any  other 
manner  approved  by  the  House  of  I)ele«iat(\s.  Funds 
may  be  ap]u-o]»riat(»d  by  tlu^  Ibuise  of  iH^le^ates  to  de- 
fray th(*  expenses  of  I  he  Association,  f(U*  ]>ablications, 
and  for  such  other  pur]M)srs  as  will  promote*  the  welfare* 
of  the  profession.  All  resolutions  appropriat inji:  funds 
must  be  referr(Ml  to  the  Finance*  (Nunmittee  before*  ae'tie)n 
is  take*n  thercMm. 

AirruLE  XII. — KEFEiiEXDrM. 
Section  1.  A  (Je>ueral  Mee*tin^  of  the'  Assexiation  may, 
by  a  twe)-thirds  ve)te  of  the*  nu'iubers  ]>re'S(»nt,  eu'der  a  ^^e'li- 
e*ral  ref(Me*ndum  em  any  ejuvsliein  ])e'nelinji:  be'fe)r(*  the* 
House*  e)f  I)e*le»j'ates,  and  when  so  (U'eh're»d  the*  House*  of 
l>e*le^ates  shall  submit  such  epu»stion  to  the  nuMnbers  of 
the*  Asse)ciatie)ii,  whe)  may  veite*  by  mail  or  in  iH*rson,  and, 
if  the  members  voting;  shall  comprise  a  majority  of  all  the 
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members  of  the  Association,  a  majority  of  sucli  vote 
shall  determine  the  question  and  be  binding  on  tlie 
House  of  Delegates. 

Sec.  2.  The  House  of  Delegates  may,  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  its  members  present  submit,  any  question  before 
it  to  a  general  referendum,  as  provided  in  the  preceding 
section,  and  the  result  shall  be  binding  on  the  House  of 
Delegates. 

AuTH'LK  XUI. — The  Seal. 

The  Association  shall  have  a  common  Bi^al.  with  power 
to  break,  change  or  renew  the  same  at  pleasure. 

Articles  X,  XI,  XTI  and  XFII  were  unanimously  adopt 
ed,  excepting  that  Article  XI  was  amended  by  substitut 
ing  three  dollars  for  two  doll  irs  per  capita. 

Article  XIV. — Amendments. 

Tiie  H(»use  of  Delegates  may  amend  any  article  of 
this  (Constitution  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Deh^gates 
present  at  any  Annual  S(\ssi()n,  piovidfui  that  such 
amendment  shall  have  IxH^n  presented  in  open  meeting 
at  the  previous  annual  session,  and  that  it  shall  have 
been  pnblished  twice  during  ihr  vrar  in  the  bulletin  or 
journal  of  this  Association,  or  sent  olhcially  to  each 
<'omponent  society  at  least  two  months  before  the 
meeting  at  which  final  action  is  to  be  taken. 

After  some  discussion  eoncerning  a  rearrangment 
of  the  wording  of  this  article,  a  motion  was  ujade  as 
follows: 

Dr.  Donaldson:  It  seems  to  me  all  those  words  about 
tlie  bulhMin  or  journal  are  suiiertluous.  We  hav(»  no 
bulletin  or  journal.  We  havt*  the  oflicial  proceedings 
which  arc*  published  om-e  a  yi^ir,  and  it  would  be  use- 
less to  publish  th<  ni  twice,  as  lliey  are  publisluul  for  our 
pr(*sent  organization,  not  Un-  the  future.  It  s(H'ms  to  me 
w<*  should  strike*  out  eiitiiu'ly  the  w(U<ls  "published 
twice  during  the  year  in  rhe  bulletin  ov  journal  of  this 
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asbociation/'  it  will  Jlun  vvmi  **  Ii  shall  have*  l»(*en  sent 
officially,"  etc. 

Motion  duly  seconded. 

Motion  adopted  wnaniniousiy,  and  article  XIV  was 
adopted  as  amended. 

The  Society  then  took  up  the  consideration  of  the  By- 
Laws. 


BY-LAWS. 

Chapter  1  read  by  Dr.  McKnifjht.  » 

CiiAeTRK  1. — .Mk.mhkkshit'. 

Section  1.  The  name  of  a  physician  on  the  properly 
certified  roster  of  nn^mbers  of  a  component  society,  which 
has  paid  its  annual  iissessmi^nt,  shall  be  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  mendxM'ship  in  this  .Vssnciation. 

Sec.  2.  Any  pt  rson  who  is  under  senten<*e  of  susjmmi- 
sion  or  expulsion  from  a  component  society,  or  whose 
name  has  been  dro})ped  from  its  roll  of  members,  shall 
not  be  (mtitlcd  to  any  of  ih<»  ii;ihts  or  b<*net1ts  of  this 
Association,  n(n*  shall  he  be  ]MM'mitte(l  to  lake*  ])art  in 
any  of  its  proccedinj^s  until  he  h:is  1h^<  n  r(*lieve<l  of 
such  disability. 

Sec.  l\.  Ench  nu-mber  in  attendance*  at  the  Annual 
Session  shall  <*nter  his  nanu^  on  the  rcj»isti*ation  b(n>k, 
indicatintc  tlu^  com])oneut  so.iety  oT  which  he  is  a  mem- 
ber. When  his  rij;ht  to  nuMubership  has  Imm'U  verified, 
by  reference  to  the  rost(»r  of  his  society,  he  shall  receive 
a  badfje,  which  shall  be  cvi  h  n^c  of  his  riuht  to  all  the 
privileges  of  membership  at  that  Si'S^ion.  \o  member 
shall  take  part  in  any  of  the  ]»roc(»t^dinjis  of  an  Annual 
Session  until  he  has  complied  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

Section  1  was  amendcvl  by  chauijin^  *'  which  ''  to 
*'who  ""  and  **  his  *'  to  *'  its.'' 
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Dr.  Carmalt  moved  to  amend  Section  3  by  striking  out 
all  of  Section  3  after  the  word  "  member  "  at  the  end  of 
the  first  sentence. 

After  an  interesting  discussion  the  amendment  was 
adopted,  a  rising?  vote  being  necessary  to  form  a  de- 
cision. 

Chapter  I  as  amended  was  (hen  adopted. 

Chapter  II  was  then  read. 

Chaptku  II. — Annual  and  Spkoial  Sessions  of  the 
Association. 

Section  I.  The  Association  shall  huld  an  Annual 
Session  at  such  time  and  place  as  has  been  fixed  at  the 
preceding  Annual  Session  by  the  House  of  Delegates. 

Sec.  2.  SpcH*ial  meetings  of  either  the  Association  or 
of  I  he  Honse  of  Delegates  shall  be  called  by  the  Pres- 
ident on  ])etition  of  twenty  delegates  or  fifty  nu^mbers. 

Dr.  McKnight:  In  Section  2  we  thought  that  20  deh*- 
gatejj  would  be  loo  many.  It  has  been  suggested  by 
one  of  the  UKMubers  of  tlu*  eommitt(H*  that  it  should  be 
lU. 

Dr.  Carmalt:  II ow  many  delegates  are  we  going  to 
hav(»  ? 

Dr.   MeKnight:   20. 

Dr.  Mailhous(»:     Even  10  is  a  large  proportion. 

Di*.  Moult  on:  I  move  that  10  be  inserted  in  the  place 
of  20,  and  that  Section  2  be  adopted  as  amended. 

Motimi  adopted  and  Chapter  II  was  adopted  as  amend- 
(d. 

Chapteu  III. — General  Meetings. 
Section  I.  All  registered  members  may  attend  and 
participate  in  the  proceedings  and  discussions  cf  tlie  Oen- 
eral  Meetings  and  of  the  Sections.  The  General  Meet- 
ings shall  be  ])resided  over  by  the  President  or  by  (uw  of 
the  Vice  Pri^sidtmts,  and  before  them  shall  be  delivered 
the  address  of  the  President  and  the  orations. 
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See.  -.  The  (Jeiieral  Mtetiiip;  may  i( coniiiuMKl  to  the 
House  of  l>el(^gates  the  appointment  of  committees  or 
commissions  for  scientific  investigation  of  special  inter- 
est and  importance  lo  tiie  })rofession  and  public. 

Chapter  111  was  then  adoj)ted. 

Chapter  IV  was  lead. 

CiiAPTKu  IV. — HorsE  OF   Delegatp:s. 

Section  1.  The  House  •)f  L)(»lej?at(\s  shall  meiM  at  - 
p.  m.  in\  the  day  before  that  fixed  as  (he  tiist  day  of  ihe 
annual  session.  It  may  adjou.n  from  time  to  limc  as 
may  ho  necessary  to  comf>hM(*  lis  business,  providcnl, 
that  its  houis  shall  conflict  as  little  as  ])ossible  with  the 
tieneral  .Meetinj;s.  The  order  (f  business  shall  be  ar- 
ranged as  a  seiKuate  seel  ion  of  the^  ]>ro^ram. 

Sec.  2.  Each  ecHUiicment  couuly  socic^ty  shall  Ix*  en- 
tilled  lo  s(*ud  to  Ihe  Ibuisc*  of  I)eleo:ates  each  year  cuie 
dt^le^ate  f«»r  eveiy  100  me]nl)eis,  and  om*  foi-  each  major 
fraction  Iheicof,  but  each  c(Mn])onent  society  which  has 
made  its  annual  report  and  paid  its  assessment  as  pro- 
\  idcMl  in  this  Constitution  and  Hy  Laws,  shall  be  entitled 
lo  on(»  delegate. 

Sec.  .*5.     Twenty  delegates  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

S(*c.  1.  It  shall,  through  ils  ofTiccMs,  Council  and  other- 
wise, give*  diligent  atttuitimi  to  ami  foster  the  scientific 
work  and  s])irit  of  the*  Associalion,  and  shall  constanlly 
study  and  strive  to  make  each  Annual  Session  a  slc^pping 
stone  to  fnture  ones  of  higher  inlerest. 

Section  .1.  It  shall  consider  and  advise  as  to  the  ma 
lerial  interests  (»f  the  profession,  and  of  Ihe  juiblic  in 
those  impcutant  matters  wherein  il  is  dependcMit  upon 
Uie  profession,  and  shall  use  ils  inlluem-e  to  si'«ure  and 
enforce  all  pro])er  medical  and  [»ublic-health  legislation, 
and  to  dilTuse  pojmlar  informaticm  in  relation  thereto. 

Section  0.  11  shall  make  caieful  inquiry  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  profession  of  each  county  in  the  State,  and 
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shall  hiiw  autlKU'it.v  lo  adoiil  siuli  nietliods  as  may  bi* 
(J<»Miic(i  most  inicit'iit  ior  building  up  and  increasing  the 
interest  in  such  countA^  scM'ietios  as  already  exist,  and  for 
organizing  the  profession  in  conntieH  where  soeielies  do 
not  exist.  It  shall  <  sjkm  ially  and  syskniatleally  en 
deavor  to  promote  friendly  inler<*ourse  among  physi(*ians 
of  the  same  locality,  and  shall  eontinrc*  the  se  elTorls  nntil 
cnery  physician  in  every  connty  of  the  State  who  can  be 
made  repntable  has  been  brouglil  nnder  medical  society 
influence. 

Section  7.  It  shall  enconrag  •  postgraduate  and  re- 
search work,  as  well  as  home  sludy,  and  shall  endeavor 
to  have  the  r(»sults  utilized  and  intelligently  discussed  in 
the  county  societies. 

Section  S.  it  shall  elect  representatives  to  the  Hous- 
of  Delegates  of  the  American  Medical  Assot  iation  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Constitution  and  Hy-Laws  of  that 
body. 

Section  0.  It  shall,  upon  appliration.  provide  and  issue 
charters  to  county  societies  organized  to  conform  to  the 
spirit  of  this  Constitution  and  By  Laws. 

Section  10.  In  sparsely  s 'tiled  sections  it  shall  hive 
authority  to  organize  the  physicians  of  two  or  more  co:in- 
ties  into  societies  to  be  d(\^ignated  by  hyplMMiating  tla* 
names  of  two  or  more  counties  so  ;!s  l<»  di-tin'iuish  them 
from  district  and  other  i  Ia>.<es  of  socielie-;.  anil  the«;e 
sotieties,  when  organized  and  chartered,  shall  be  entitlCil 
to  all  the  privileges  and  repie  entatioii  provided  herein 
for  county  societies,  until  such  counti(^s  may  be  organ- 
ized separately. 

Section  11.  It  shall  divide  the  State  into  Cimncilor 
Districts,  specifying  what  counti(»s  <nich  district  shall  in- 
clud(\  and,  when  the  best  int<'rest  of  the  Association  and 
profession  will  be  promoied  thereby,  organize  in  ea<-h  a 
district  nnnlical  socit/ty,  and  all  members  of  <omponent 
county  societies,  and  no  others,  shall  be  members  in  such 
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district  societies.  When  so  organized,  from  the  Presi- 
dents of  such  district  societies  shall  be  chosen  the  Vice- 
presidents  of  this  Association,  and  the  Presidents  of  the 
county  societies  of  the  district  shall  be  the  Vice-Presi- 
dents of  such  district  sm'ieties. 

Section  12.  It  shall  have  authority  to  appoint  commit- 
tees for  special  purposes  from  among  members  of  the 
Association  who  are  not  members  of  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates. Such  committees  shall  report  to  the  House  of 
Delegates,  jind  may  be  present  and  participate  in  the 
debiite  on  their  reports. 

Section  13.  It  shall  approve  all  memorials  and  resolu- 
tions issued  in  the  name  of  ihe  Association  before  the 
snme  shall  become  effective. 

Upon  motion  of  Dr.  Kenistou,  it  was  voted  that  Chap- 
ter IV  be  discussed  and  voted  upon  section  by  section. 

Upon  motion  of  Dr.  Moulton,  Section  1  wns  unani- 
mously adopted. 

Dr.  McKuight :  I  will  say,  Mr.  President,  that  your 
coiiimitlee  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  ujmu  Section  2, 
figuring  out  how  to  get  as  oven  a  repn^sentation  as 
possible.  We  tried  15,  20  and  larger  numbers,  and 
it  seemed  that  r^o  offered  rhe  fairest,  the  most  even  and 
the  best  representation  that  could  be  possibly  arrived 
at.  That  was  done  after  a  very  careful  figuring  and 
consideration,  Ad  and  one  for  each  fraction  thereof,  so  if 
any  county  has  :m  members  it  will  be  entitled  to  two 
delegat(\s.  I  will  say  that  had  as  careful  considemtiou 
as  any  section  or  any  article  in  the  whole  (Constitution 
and  Hy-Laws,  and  this  was  :niived  at  after  very  mature 
and  careful  consideration. 

Dr.  Diefendorf :  I  would  like  to  know  how  many  mem- 
bers there  are  to  be  froui  ea«h  eounty. 

The  S((i'etary:  Hartford  County  has,  according  to  the 
present  nuMubership,  17js  members,  Xew  Haven  21G,  New- 
London  55,  Fairfield  i;U,  Windham  88,  Litchfield  5;{,  Mid- 
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dlesex  oO,  Tolland  IS.  Vih>u  ibis  menibership  Hartford 
Couut.v  will  have  (»  drU'gatc^s,  Now  Haven  7,  New  Lon- 
don 2,  Fairfield  4,  Windham  ±  Litchfield  2,  Middlesex  2, 
Tolland  1,  total  2il  deh  piles. 

Dr.  Diefendorf:  Air.  President,  the  spokennian  for 
Middlesex  i'onnty  is  otherwise  enj^aged,  t^o  I  think  I 
ouj^ht  to  be  aeeorded  the  privileici*  of  exprei^sing  th?  feel- 
ing of  Middlesex  County  in  this  matter.  Tiiey  feel  as  it 
the  present  arrangement  is  satisfiutory ;  as  if  the  smaller 
(onnties  ought  to  have  the  representation  that  they  have 
had  in  the  past.  They  feel  as  if  the  st'mulus  of  hein^i: 
well  represented  in  the  State  Society  has  meant  a  great 
deal  to  them,  both  in  the  matter  of  politics  <:f  the  State 
Society,  and  in  the  matter  of  reading  papers;  men  who 
come  to  the  Society  as  Fellows,  come  in  a  larger  percent- 
age than  they  would  otherwise  come.  And  the  feeling 
is  also  expresse<l  that  under  the  firesent  arrangf  ment 
there  is  very  little  opportunity  for  politics  to  enter  into 
the  business  of  the  society.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it 
were  so  arranged  that  the  cities  could  band  together  to 
the  detriment  of  the  smaller  counties,  there  w^ould  be  a 
decided  disadvantage. 

I  am  sorry  that  our  spokesman  is  not  here  to  present 
the  matter  in  a  clearer  light  than  I  am  able  to  do.  But 
I  know  that  Middlesex  County  is  opposed  to  this  method 
<»f  representation  as  reported  here  by  this  committee. 

The  Presideni  put  the  ujotion  uf>on  the  passage  of  Sec- 
tion 2  as  refwrted  by  the  committee  and  declared  the 
motion  adopted. 

Dr.  Caruialt:  1  would  like  to  correct  the  grammar  of 
Secti(m  4  by  striking  out  the  words,  *^future  ont^s  of 
higluT  interest,'-  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words,  **further  advancement." 

Motion  adopted  unanimously  and  the  section  was 
ado}»ted  as  amended. 

Section  5  was  adopted. 
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Dr.  Moulton  moved  to  strike  out  the  whole  of  Section 
6,  on  the  ground  that  the  County  Societies  do  this  work 
now  and  have  done  it  well  all  ov'T  the  State,  and  that  it 
is  snperfluous. 

Motion  seconded  by  Dr.  Mallhouse. 

Dr.  Donaldson:  Mr.  President.  I  think  that  ought  not 
to  be  cut  out  without  further  discussion  and  considera- 
tion. It  seeuis  to  nie  we  are  taking  some  action  in  the 
midst  of  so  uuich  noise  that  we  can't  understand  what  is 
being  done.  I  will  say  again  that  this  has  been  given 
careful  consideration  by  the  committee,  you  have  had  it 
bi^fore  you  for  some  months,  and  to  act  hastily  on  it  is 
wrong.  1  \vant  to  remind  the  gentlemen  that  we  are 
making  a  new  organization,  and  the  organization  we 
adopt  hen*  to  day  will  be  followed  by  the  adoption  of  a 
<(*ijsrituti()n  in  cons(manc(*  with  this  by  the  ci>:!nty  socie- 
ties and  the  ( Ounly  Societies  are  the  units  <»f 
membership;  th(\v  are  the  component  membeis  ef 
the  society,  if  we  cut  this  *»ut  tlur(*  will  be  a  littU*  bit 
of  luisunderstandiug  and  1  don't  think  it  should  be  cut 
out  unless  there  is  sonu*  wise  argument,  more  than  we 
have  heard.  I  think  it  better  be  left  in  as  it  is.  Tliis 
has  been  thoroughly  considined  for  the  last  two  or  tlm^e 
years  by  a  good  committee  of  ihe  American  Medical  As- 
sociation. 

Dr.  Moultou:  Having  had  sonu*  experience  iu  oth(»r 
states  I  can  appitciate  in  tlie  large  western  slates,  why 
this  is  vory  n(»cessary  that  the  State  Society  should  look 
after  the  county  societies;  ])ut  here  in  this  state,  each 
eounty  soeiety  has  be<'n  in  existence,  most  of  them,  more 
than  100  years,  and  have  taken  in  most  of  the  men  and 
are  perfectly  capable  of  carryi.ig  on  their  own  business 
and  1  think  most  of  the  county  societies  will  resent  this 
action. 

\h'.  McKnight:  This  (»vid(mtly  was  put  in  on  account 
of  the  duties  of  the  Councilor  to  look  after  those  matters. 
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He  is  an  ofticor  of  tlii'  state  society,  aud  1  think  that  is 
one  reason  why  tliat  clause  is  put  in. 

J)r.  Carnialt:  Mr.  PresirhMit,  I  think  the  Section  is  a 
jiood  one.  There  are  a  ji^ood  many  men  in  sparsely  set- 
tled districts  who  do  not  ^et  an  oi)iK)rtunity  to  get  with 
the  profession,  hut  rather  ^et  cmt  of  touch  with  it,  and 
it  will  Im»  the  duty  of  Uii^  -ouncihu-  under  the  n(^w  ar- 
ranj^ement  to  look  these  nien  Tip,  and  I  think  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  do  it.  I  ap]>rcciate  that  the  S(M-tion  was  made 
to  meet  states  where  the  i-epresi  ntaticm  was  in  sparsely 
settled  districts  like  Arkansas  or  Idaho,  l)ut  in  States  so 
well  settled  as  Connecticut,  it  seems  there  are  men  to 
whom  if  the  councilor  will  go  and  talk  with  them  and 
urge  them  to  join  the  county  society  they  will  do  so.  I 
don't  see  any  objection  to  it. 

Dr.  Lindsley:  Mr.  Presidnnt,  I  should  regret  very 
much  to  see  this  omitted.  It  is  only  necessary  to  look 
through  thi*  list  of  resident  physicians  in  the  state  of 
rimnecticut,  to  find  that  there  are  a  good  many  in  cer- 
tain districts,  even  in  some  districts  a  nmjority,  of  our 
profession  who  ai*e  not  members  of  the  County  Society. 
I  think  the  object  should  be  maintained  by  the  retaining 
of  this  rule. 

Dr.  Moulton:     Mr.  President,  if  the  Society  have  no 
objection,   I   will   withdraw  my  nmtion. 

Motion  withdrawn. 

Section  (»  was  adopted. 

Section  7  upon  motion  'if  \h'.  Carmalt,  was  amemh*d 
by  striking  our  the  words,  "in  the  ctninty  so<ieties,"  and 
by  transposing  the  words,  ^'utilized  and,''  to  follow  the 
V. (»rd  **discussed,''  an<l  by  striking  out  the  word  *'intel- 
li.u<  ntly,*  so  that  the*  section  when  amendtnl  shall  read  as 
follows:  *-It  shall  encourage  ])ost -graduate*  and  research 
work,  as  well  as  hom(»  study,  and  shall  endeaviu*  to  have 
the  results  discussed  and  utilized.*' 
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StH-tions  M)  and  11  stricken  uul. 

Sedions  12  aud  13  renuinbert  d  as  SimHohs  10  and  11. 

Tlie  wholo  of  Chapter  T\'  as  ainiuded  was  then  adopt- 
ed. 

Chapter  \    i-ead  b.v  Dr.  McKnij!:ht. 

Cn\rTi:u    V. — Elkctiox  <»f  Offkeus. 

Section  I.  All  elections  shall  hr  by  ballot,  and  a 
majority  of  ihe  votes  cast  shall  hv  nec(*ssary  to  elect. 

Sec.  2.  The  election  of  itticers  shall  be  J  he  tirst  otuh'r 
of  business  of  the  Ilo\!S(*  <»f  Delepites  after  the  readinjj: 
of  the  minutes  tm  the  morninj?  of  the  last  day  of  the 
(ieneral  Session. 

S<n-.  3.  Any  person  known  to  havt*  solicited  votes  for 
01  sought  any  oHice  within  5 he  ^ift  t»f  this  Association 
shall  be  ineligible  for  any  oHice  for  two  years. 

Sections  1  and  2  adopted. 

Dr.  Moulton:  1  move  that  Section  3  be  stricken  out. 
It  don't  seem  to  me  that  that  is  a  dijrnilied  thing,  to 
say  tliat  if  anybody  or  any  man  solicits  V4>tes  f«n*  another 
man,  he  sliall  be  inelijj:ible  for  ottice.  It  might  have  a 
very  broad  interpretation,  and  I  think  it  had  better  be 
left  out. 

Motion  adopted,  and  section  3  stricken  out. 

Dr.  Donaldson:     I   would  like  to  ask  f(U'  information 
^^hat  was  done  with  Se<*tion  3  of  Chaj)t(M'  V,  was  it  adopt 
ed  or  was  it  stricken  out?     (^uite  a  good  many  Fellows 
ihought  it  was  adopted.     I  wish  that  it  might  be  re  con- 
si  del  (h1. 

Dr.  Carmalt:  Anybody  voting  for  its  adoi)ti(Ui  can 
n»ov(»  for  re-consideration.    Nobody  elsi*  can. 

Dr.  Donaldson:  1  am  sorry  that  it  was  stricken  out. 
I  know  it  was  ado|)t(Hl  by  a  very  sniall  voJe^  and  a  gooil 
many  of  the  Fellows  didn't  inderstand  what  they  were 
voting  about,  1  am  sure. 
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Dr.  Mailliouse.  Mr.  JMesidont,  I  move  re  cousideration 
of  that  vote  upon  Section  o  of  riiapter  V. 

The  President:  It  is  moved  thai  the  vote  on  Section 
3  of  Chapter  V  be  re  considered  and  taken  over  again. 

Motion  seconded. 

A  motion  to  re-consider,  lost. 

Dr.  McKni^ht  read  Chapter  VI. 

.   Chapter  VI. — Ditiks  of  Officers. 

Section  1.  Tlie  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings 
of  the  Association  and  of  the  House  of  Delegates;  shall 
appoint  all  committees  not  otherwise  provided  for;  he 
shall  deliver  an  annual  address  at  such  time  as  may  be 
arranged,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  custom  and 
parliamentary  usiige  may  require.  He  shall  be  the  real 
head  of  the  profession  of  the  State  during  his  term  of 
office,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  shall  visit  by  appoint- 
ment the  various  sections  of  the  State  and  assist  the 
Councilors  in  building  up  the  county  societies,  and  in 
nmking  their  work  more  practical  and  useful. 

Sec.  2.  The  Vice-Presidents  shall  assist  the  President 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  In  the  event  of  the  Presi- 
de nCs  death,  resignation  or  removal,  the  Council  shall 
select  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  to  succeed  him. 

Sec.  3.     The  Treasurer  shall  give  bond  in  the  sum  of 

$ .     He  shall  demand  and  receive  all  funds  due  the 

Association,  together  with  the  bequests  and  donations. 
He  shall  pay  money  out  of  the  Treasury  only  (ui  a  writ- 
ten ordtn*  of  the  President,  countersigned  by  the  Secre- 
tary; he  shall  subj(*<*t  his  accounts  to  such  examination 
as  the  House  of  Delegates  njay  order,  and  he  shall  annu 
ally  render  an  account  of  his  doings  and  of  the  state 
of  the  funds  in  his  hands. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  attend  the  (leneral  Meet- 
ings of  the  Association  and  the  meetings  of  the  House  of 
Delegates,  and  shall  keep  minutes  of  their  respective 
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pi (u-iHHliu^s  ill  sepurah*  rtHord  b<K>ks.  lie  shall  be  (»x 
officio  Serielary  of  (be  Council,  lie  shall  be  custodian 
of  all  record  books  aud  papers  belouging  to  the  Associa- 
tion, exce])t  such  as  fu'operly  belonj^  to  the  Treasurer,  and 
shall  kvv\)  account  of  and  juoniptly  turn  over  to  Uie 
Treasurer  all  funds  of  the  Associalion  which  <'onie  into 
his  hands.  He  shall  provide  for  the  iej::istrat ion  of  the 
members  and  dcle;;atcs  of  ihe  Annual  Sessions.  He 
shall,  with  tlu^  (o-operation  of  the  sccietaries  of  the  com- 
ponent societies,  keep  a  card-ind<'X  register  of  all  the 
hpil  practitioners  of  the  Statt^  by  counties,  not  in;:;  on 
each  his  status  in  rrdatioii  to  his  county  stuiety,  and,  on 
request,  shall  transmit  a  copy  of  this  list  to  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Associatiou.  He  shall  aid  the  i'ouiicilors  in 
the  or.ua nizat ion  and  improvcnnent  of  the  county  societies 
and  in  the  extensicm  of  the  power  and  u-^efulness  of  this 
Association.  He  shall  conduct  the  official  correspondence 
notifyin{»  members  of  meetings,  officers  of  their  election 
and  committ<'es  of  their  appointment  and  duties.  He 
shrill  employ  such  assistants  as  may  be  ordered  by  the 
House  of  l>cle*»ates,  and  shall  make  an  annual  report 
to  the  House  of  Deh^^^ates.  H**  shall  sup[)ly  each  compon- 
ent society  with  the  necessary  blanks  for  making  their 
annual  reports;  shall  keep  an  account  with  the  compon- 
ent s!)ci(*tics,  char^in*:  aj^ainst  each  soi-ii  ty  its  assess 
ment,  colh'ct  the  same,  and  at  once  turn  it  over  to  th  * 
Tieasurer.  Aiiiuj;  wKli  Mic  Committee  on  Scientilic 
\\'ork,  he  shall  ju-cpare  and  issue  all  pregiams.  The 
amount  of  his  salary  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Council. 

Dr.  McKnight :  The  couiiuittee  reported  an  amend- 
ment to  Scrtiou  '\  by  striking  out  the  words,  **give  boud 

ill   the  sum   of  -S •     lb'   '^h  >ll,*'  so   that    the   s(»nleiice 

as  amended  shall   riad:   **  Tla*  Treasurer   shall   <lemaud 
and  nceive,"  etc. 

Dr.  -Mailheuse:  (  w<.uld  like  io  ask  why  the  committee 
Kcommend  that  Die  Treasurer  should  not  give  a  bond. 
Why  shouldn't  he  give  a  bond? 
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Dr.  McKiii^liI:  J  ^ucss  it  is  simply  because  he  bad 
not  been  givinp:  a  bond  in  the  past,  and  it  has  not  been 
<-n8toniary. 

Dr.  Wordin:  I  would  like  to  state,  gentlemen,  that 
in  the  eoniniittee  me(*ting  the  question  of  bonds  was 
considered,  and  inasmuch  as  -he  amount  in  the  hands  of 
the  Treasui-er  was  never  at  any  one  time  very  much,  it 
was  thought  it  was  hardly  necessary  to  riMjuire  a  bond 
of  him.  Ifis  collections  amount  to  considerable  in  the 
iours(»  of  th(*  year;  but  he  is  continually  ]>aying  out  as 
bills  accrue,  and  the  amount,  of  money  in  his  hand*',  at 
any  one  tim(%  is  not  very  larg(». 

Dr.  Mailhouse.  Mr.  resident,  we  are  legislating  for 
the  future.  The  Treasurer  r(»ceives  a  salary  and  it  d(ies 
n<»t  seeui  to  uu^  unr(^asonal)le  that  our  By-Laws  should 
provide  for  a  bond  from  the  Treasurer,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  By  Laws  as  priut(*d  should  stand  in  regard 
t(»  the  question  of  a  bond.  It  seems  to  me  a  bond  should 
be    givfn. 

S<Mtion  A  was  adopt(Ml  as  amended. 

Dr.  Osborne:    That  leaves  him  without  bond? 

The  l^resident :  That  leaves  him  without  b(md,  as  he 
is  now. 

A  Delegate:  1  think  as  Dr.  Mailhouse  says,  that  we 
are  legislating  for  the  future;  and  if  we  do  not  f\x  it 
now,  it  will  be  difficult  in  tlu*  future  to  require  a  bond. 

Dr.  Moult  on:  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  w(*  recon- 
sider the  vote  on  Section  8  of  Chapter  \'L 

Motion  to  re-consider  carried. 

Dr.  ^failhouse:  1  move  lo  amend  the  report  of  the 
iommitrei'  so  that  Section  ')  shall  read  as  printed  and 
J  would  suggest  that  amount  be  ^oOO. 

Motion  seconded  by  Dr.  Osborne. 

Dr.  Osborne:     Mr.  President,  1  would  like  to  ask  the 
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Treasurer  how  much  is  generally  in  the  treasurer's  hands 
in  the  shape  of  funds? 

The  President:    Will  the  Treasurer  state  what  is  the* 
average  amount  in  his  hands,  how  much  he  can  run  off 
with  at  any  time?    ((Laughter). 

Dr.  Knight:  Most  of  the  time  there  is  very  little 
money  in  the  treasury.  At  the  time  of  the  state  meetinj? 
some  years,  we  have  considerable  money.  This  year,  I 
am  happy  to  stale,  we  have  about  $860  on  hand,  a  larger 
sum  than  I  have  ever  happened  to  have  since  I  have 
been  treasurer.  Sometimes  it  has  been  much  less,  on  one 
(.(casion,  less  than  nothing.     (Laughter.) 

Dr.  Osborne:  I  would  ask  Dr.  Mailhouse  to  make  the 
sum  one  thousand  dollars  instead  of  $500. 

Dr.  Mailhouse:    I  adopt  the  suggestion. 

Dr.  Donaldson:  Mr.  IMvsihMit,  how  shall  that  bond 
b<- given?  lias  onr  treasurtn*  an  annual  salary  as  treas 
iirei-  that  will  compensate  him  loi  buying  a  bond,  or 
shall  1m'  go  back  (o  sonu*  of  his  tiusted  friends  and  ask 
I  hem  to  go  bond  for  him  ?  Or  sluill  (he  society  buy  a 
bond  for  him?  We  either  ought  to  do  something  of 
that  sort,  or  raise  his  salary  so  as  to  (Miable  him  to  buy 
a  bond  of  that  character. 

Di'.  Carmall:  1  move  to  imend  Section  :»  so  that  it 
shall  read:  ''The  Treasurer  shall  givi^  bond  in  tin*  sum 
()f  $l,tMMK  the  manner  of  Ixjuding  tcv  bc^  left  to  the  coun- 
cil. 

Dr.  Mailhouse:  I  will  accept  jjjat  amendnumt  to  my 
motion. 

Section  *\  as  anu»nded  by  Dr.  Carmalt,  was  adopted  nn- 
animoasly. 

Section  4  was  amended  by  striking  out  after  the  words 
^'annual  reports"  the  words  *-shall  ke^^p  an  account  with 
the  Component  Societies,  charging  against  each  society 
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it's  assessment,  eoUeet    the   ^i\n\e  and  at  once  turn   it 
over  to  the  Treasurer." 

The  whole  of  Chapter  VI  as  amended  was  then  adopt- 
ed. 

Dr.  MeKui^ht  read  Chapter  VII. 

Chatter   VII. — CoiN(nL. 

Section  1.  The  Council  shall  meet  on  the  day  preced- 
ing the  Annual  Session,  and  daily  during  the  Session, 
and  at  such  other  times  as  necessity  may  require  sub- 
je<:t  to  the  call  of  the  chairman  or  on  petition  of  three 
Councilors.  It  shall  meet  on  the  last  day  of  the  Annual 
Session  of  the  Association  to  organize  and  outline  work 
for  the  ensuinj?  y(nir.  It  shall  elect  a  chairman  and  a 
clerk  who,  in  the  absence  ')f  the  Secretary  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, shall  keep  a  record  of  its  pmcf^^dings.  It  shall, 
tlirough  its  chairman,  make  an  annual  report  to  the 
House  of  Delegaies. 

Sec.  1*.  Each  Councilor  .?hall  be*  organizer,  peace- 
maker and  censor  for  his  xlistrict.  He  siiall  visit  the 
rounties  in  his  district  ar  least  once  a  year  for  the  pur- 
po.s4'  of  organizing  component  societies  where  none 
exists;  fin-  incpiiring  into  the  condition  of  the  profession, 
and  for  improving  and  increasing  the  zeal  of  the  couniy 
societies  and  their  memb(Ms.  He  shall  make  an  annual 
report  of  his  wot  k  and  of  the  condition  of  the  profession 
of  each  count3*  in  his  district  at  the  Annual  Session  of 
the  House  of  Delegates.  The  necessary  traveling  e\- 
penses  incurred  by  such  t'ouncilor  in  the  lim*  of  the 
dtilies  herein  imposed  may  be  allowed  by  the  House  of 
Delegates  on  a  proper  itemized  statement,  but  this  shall 
not  be  construed  to  include  his  expense  in  attending  the 
Annual  Session  of  the  Association. 

Sec.  :\.  The  Council  shall  be  the  board  of  cc^nsors  of 
tile  Association.  It  shall 'cnnsidcM*  all  (luestlons  involving 
the  rights  and  standing  of  members,  whether  in  relation 
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t<i  othiM*  mombcrs;  to  the  'Ofnn  >iient  societies,  or  to  this 
Association.  All  questions  of  .m  etliical  natiiro  broiijrht 
before  the  House  of  Delegates  or  the  (yeneral  Me  tlnj? 
shall  be  referred  to  the  Council  without  discussion.  It 
shall  hear  and  decide  all  questions  of  discipline  attVctin;: 
the  conduct  of  members  or  component  societies  on  vvhicji 
an  appeal  is  taken  from  the  dt^cision  of  an  individual 
Councilor,  and  its  decision  in  '.11  such  matters  shall  b(» 
Una). 

Sec.  4.  In  s|mrs(*lv  settled  sections  it  shall  have  aiv 
tlunity  10  orj^anize  th(»  jihysicians  of  two  or  more  coun- 
ties into  societies  to  be  suitably  desii^nated  so  as  to  dis- 
tinj^uish  them  fr(»m  district  societies  and  these  societies 
when  orjranized  and  chart citMl  shall  be  Entitled  to  all 
rijjjhts  and  privilej^es  providnl  for  component  societies 
until  such  counties  shall  be  orjxanizcd  separately. 

St  c.  T),  The  Council  shall  provide  for  and  superintend 
Ihe  publication  and  distribnti«m  of  all  procec{lin;;s, trans 
a<'iions  and  m(*moirs  of  the  As^ociation  and  shall  have 
authority  to  ajqioint  an  *ditor  and  such  assistants  as  it 
deems  nercssary.  All  money  received  by  the  Council 
and  its  atri^nts,  resultiii*;-  from  the  dischai'g(*  of  the  duties 
assigned  to  ihem,  mr.st  be  paid  to  (he  Treasurer  of  the 
Association.  As  the  Finan^'e  Committee  it  shall  annu- 
ally audit  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  and  Secretary 
and  other  agents  of  this  Association  aiid  i)resent  a  stat**- 
Uicnt  <jf  the  same  in  its  annual  report  to  ihe  House  of 
l>ele;:;at(\s,  which  report  shall  .ilso  s|>ecify  the  character 
and  cost  of  all  the  publications  (if  the  Association  during 
the  year,  and  (he  amount  of  all  oth:  r  property  belonging 
to  tin*  Associali<ui  und<  r  its  contiol,  with  such  sugges- 
ti(/ns  as  it  may  de(  m  neces<aiy.  In  tin*  event  of  a  va- 
cancy in  th(^  ohice  of  the  Si cretary,  or  the  Treasurer,  the 
Council  shall  till  tla*  vacaney  unlil  the  next  annual  elee- 
tion. 

The  committee  reported  the  following  amendment. 
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Section  1  was  amended  by  striking  out  the  words,  "on 
the  day  preceding  the  annual  session  and"  so  that  the 
same  shall  read  when  amended  "The  council  shall  meet 
daily  during  the  session." 

Section  2  was  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sen- 
tence in  said  section  being  all  the  words  after  the  words 
"House  of  Delegates." 

S(»ction  4  was  stricken  out  bodily  and  the  following 
sntion  was  proposed  as  a  substitute  in  lieu  thereof: 

**Sec.  4.  The  First  Councilor  District  shall  be  Hartford 
County,  the  second,  Xew  Haven  (Jounty,  the  third,  New 
London  and  Middlesex  Counties,  the  fourth,  Fairfield 
County,  the  fifth,  Litchfield  County,  the  sixth  Wind- 
ham and  Tolland  Counties. 

Dr.  McKnight:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen^  it  seems 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  Councilor  should  hold  office 
at  least  three  years;  and  to  effect  that,  you  must  have  a 
number  which  is  a  multiple  of  three,  and  it  was  very 
hard  to  fix  it  any  other  way.  The  committe  talked  it 
over  some  time  and  it  seemed  this  was  the  most  equit- 
able arrangement  to  he  made.  New  Haven  with  seven 
delegates  has  a  Councilor,  Hartford  with  6  delegates  has 
a  Councilor. 

Dr.  Moulton:  I  would  like  to  have  some  members  of 
the  committe  makci  a  statement  in  regard  to  what  dis- 
(tussion  was  had  in  regard  to  having  a  Councilor  or  cen- 
sor, and  the  discussion  between  membei*s  of  the  county 
societies,  whether  they  decided  it  would  be  wise  to  bring 
outside  men  into  the  discussion,  which  came  up  between 
men  and  the  local  societies'  nn^n  who  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  local  surroundings. 

Dr.  McKnight:  Each  councilor  is  a  censor  for  his  own 
county,  and  you  can  appeal  from  him  to  the  Board  of 
Councilors. 

Dr.  Moulton:     The  only  question  I  brought  up   was 
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whether  tliis  iuij»:hl  not  bring  up  th(»  little  local  discus- 
sions which  come  up  in  our  society,  nnd  K4  them  be 
thrown  into  a  board  of  men  who  are  not  up  with  what 
is  going  on  in  that  particuhu*  locality  what  effect  it 
would  have. 

Dr.  McKnight:     It  would.be  a  good  thing. 

Dr.  Oarmalt:  Mr.  President,  before  that  is  adopted, 
1  want  to  understand  how  the  council  is  elected,  who 
the  council  consists  of  ?  I  can't  find  anything  in  this 
whole  thing,  and  I  have  studied  it  ever  since  it  was  or- 
ganized, who  the  new  council  is,  and  how  it  is  going  to 
be  elected. 

Dr.  McKnight:  I  think  that  is  an  omission.  They 
should  be  elected  by  the  county  societies  and  that  is 
the  great  trouble  in  this  consolidation  of  two  counties. 

Dr.  Mailhouse:  I  think  under  the  head  of  officers  on 
j)age  9  of  the  printed  constitution.  Article  IX  will  be 
found  an  answer  to  Dr.  (^armalt's  question.  It  says  the 
delegates  shall  elect  the  (Councilors. 

Dr.  Carmalt:  Then  the  Delegates  are  going  to  elect 
the  councilor;  is  that  so?     It  doesn't  say  so.  . 

Dr.  Edgerton :  I  would  like  to  make  one  suggestion, 
and  that  is,  why  the  Connecticut  Medical  Society  needs 
this  coun<*il?  Why  we  are  not  individually  sufficiently 
well  off  as  counties  as  we  are,  without  destroying  our 
unity  as  Councilors.  Personally  I  should  think  we  might 
omit  that  whole  Chapter,  and  1  don't  see  why  on  earth 
we  need  that  Chapter.  It  seems  a  pity,  that  is  in  Middle- 
sex County,  to  make  us  a  part  of  New  London  County, 
and  I  don't  know  why  we  should  lose  our  identity. 

Dr.  McKnight:  The  remark  was  made  by  Dr.  Linds- 
ley  of  the  State  Board  of  Henlth  lecently,  and  I  think 
that  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  that  question.  There  are 
a  great  many  num  who  are  not  under  the  influence  of 
the  Connecticut  Medical  Society,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
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the  Councilors,  and  made  to  be,  to  do  that.  It  also 
provides  a  body  going  there  from  year  to  year  looking 
after  the  interests  of  the  Society.  I  think  your  meetings 
will  be  much  better  attended,  your  scientific  work  will 
be  far  superior  will  be  something  perhaps  approaching 
to  what  it  is  in  other  States  if  this  is  carried  out. 

The  first  Councilors  shall  b(^  ( lected  by  the  President 
nnd  the  next  <^oiincik>rs  affer  ih(^  first  are  to  be  eleclcd 
by  the  Deh^gates  from  tlie  County  Society.  I  moA'e 
that  Section  4,  as  read  in  the  r(*i)or(  of  the  committee 
be  stricken  out. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  carried. 

The  whole  of  Chapter  VII  as  amended  was  then 
adopted. 

( -hapter  VIII  was  read  by  Dr.  McKnight. 

CtI  A  TTRU    V 1 1 1. — Co^IMITTlOI^. 

Section  1.  The  standing  committees  shall  be  as  fol- 
lows: 

A  (Jommittee  on  Scientific  Work. 

A  Committee  on  Public  Policy  and  Legislation. 

A  Committee  on  Arrangement,  and  such  other  com- 
miites  as  may  be  necessary.  Such  committes  shall  be 
elected  by  tin*  Hous(»  of  Delegates,  unless  otherwise  pro- 
vided. 

Sec.  2.  The  Committee  on  Scientific  Work  shaU  con- 
sist of  three  members,  of  which  the  Secretary  shall  be 
one,  and  shall  determine  the  character  and  scope  of  the 
scientific  proce(»dings  of  the  Association  for  each  session, 
subject  to  the  instructions  af  the  House  of  Delegates. 
Thirty  days  previous  to  each  Annual  Session  it  shall  pre- 
pare and  issue  a  program  announcing  the  order  in  which 
papers,  discussions  and  other  business  shall  be  presented. 

Sec.  ^>.  The  Committee  on  Public  Policy  and  Legisla- 
lation  shall  consist  of  three  members  and  the  President 
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and  Secretary.  Under  the  direction  of  the  House  of  Del- 
egates it  shall  repres(^nt  tlie  Association  in  s.^-uring  and 
enforcing?  legislation  in  the  interest  of  the  public  health 
and  of  scientific  medicine.  It  shall  kee[)  in  touch  with 
I^rofessional  and  public  opinion^  shall  endeavor  to  shai>e 
legislation  so  as  to  secure  the  best  results  for  the  whole 
people  and  shall  strive  to  organize  ju'ofessional  influence 
so  as  to  promote  the  general  good  of  the  community  in 
local,  state  and  national  affairs  and  elections. 

Sec.  4.  The  Committee  of  Arrangements  shall  be 
apiK)int(Hl  by  the  component  society  in  which  the  An- 
nual Session  is  to  be  held.  It  shall  provide  suitable  ac- 
commodations for  the  meeting  places  of  the  Association 
find  of  the  Hous(j  of  Delegates,  and  of  their  respective 
committees.  Its  Chairman  shall  report  an  outline  of 
the  arrangements  to  the  Secretary  for  publication  in  the 
programme,  and  shall  make  additional  announcements 
during  the  session  as  Oicasion  may  require. 

Section  2  was  amended  by  substituting  15  for  30. 

Section  3  was  amended  by  striking  out,  in  the  first  sen- 
tence, the  word  "  three,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
word  **  one  '^  and  by  adding  after  the  word  "  member," 
*' from  each  component  society,"  so  that  thv'  same  shall 
r(»ad  when  amended  "the  committee*  on  })ublTc  policy 
and  legislation  shall  consist  of  one  member  from  each 
component  society,  and  the  President  and  Secretary/' 

Chapter  VJII  a«  amended  was  then  adopted. 

Chapter  IX  was  read  by  Dr.  McKnight. 

CiiArTKii   IX. — County   Societies. 

Section  1.  All  county  societies  now  in  affiliation  with 
this  Association  or  those  which  may  hereafter  be  organ- 
ized in  this  State,  which  have  adopted  principles  of  or- 
ganization not  in  conflict  with  this  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws,  shall,  on  application,  receive  a  charter  from  and 
become  a  component  part  of  this  Association. 
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Bee.  2.  As  rapidly  as  can  be  done  after  the  adoption 
of  this  Constitution  and  By-Laws  a  medical  society  shall 
be  organized  in  every  county  in  the  State  in  whicli  no 
component  society  exists,  and  charters  shall  be  issued 
thereto. 

Sec.  :^.  Charters  shall  be  issued  only  upon  approval 
of  the  Council  or  House  of  Delejjfates  and  shall  be  signed 
by  the  President  and  Secretary  of  this  Association.  The 
Council  or  the  House  of  Delegates  shall  have  authority 
to  revoke  the  charter  of  any  component  society  whose 
jM!tions  are  in  conflict  with  the  letter  or  spirit  of  this 
Constitution  and  By-Laws. 

Sec.  4.  Only  one  component  medical  society  shall  be 
chartered  in  any  county.  Where  more  than  om»  county 
society  exists,  friendly  overtures  and  concessions  shall 
be  made,  with  the  aid  of  the  Council(>r  for  the  District 
if  necessary,  and  all  of  the  niembei's  brought  into  one 
organization.  In  case  of  failure  to  unite,  an  appeal 
may  be  made  to  the  Council,  which  shall  decide  what 
action  shall  be  taken. 

Sec.  5.  Each  county  society  shall  judge  of  the  qual- 
ification of  its  own  members,  but  as  such  societies  are 
the  only  portals  to  this  Association  and  to  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  every  reputable  and  legally 
registered  physician  who  docs  not  practice  or  claim 
to  practice  nor  lend  his  support  to,  any  exclusive 
system  of  medicine,  slinll  be  entitled  to  uiembership. 
Before  a  charter  is  issued  lo  any  county  society,  full 
and  ample  notice  and  opportunity  shall  b<*  given  to  evei-y 
such  physician  in  the  county  to  become  a  member. 

Sec.  G.  Any  physician  who  may  feel  aggrieved  by  the 
action  of  the  society  of  his  county  in  refusing  him  mem- 
bership or  in  suspending  or  expelling  him,  shall  have 
the  right  to  appeal  to  the  Council,  and  its  decision  shall 
be  final. 

Sec.  7.     In  hearing  appeals  the  Council  nmy  admit  oral 
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or  written  evidence  as  in  its  judgment  will  be  best  and 
to  most  fairly  present  the  facts,  but  in  case  of  every  ap- 
peal, both  as  a  Board  and  as  individual  Councilors  in 
district  and  county  work,  efforts  at  conciliation  and  com- 
promise shall  precede  all  such  hearings. 

Sec.  8.  When  a  member  in  good  standing  in  a  compo- 
nent society  moves  to  another  county  in  this  State,  his 
name  on  request,  shall  be  transferred,  without  cost,  to 
the  roster  of  the  county  into  whose  jurisdiction  he  moves. 

Sec.  9.  A  physician  living  on  or  near  a  county  line 
may  hold  his  membership  in  that  county  most  convenient 
for  him  to  attend,  on  permission  of  the  society  in  whose 
jurisdiction  he  resides. 

Sec.  10.  Each  component  society  shall  have  general 
direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  profession  in  its  county,  and 
its  influence  shall  be  constantly  exerted  for  bettering  the 
scientific,  moral  and  material  condition  of  every  physi- 
cian in  the  county;  and  systematic  efforts  shall  be  made 
by  each  member,  and  by  the  society  as  a  whole,  to  in- 
crease the  membership  until  it  embraces  every  qualified 
physician  in  the  county. 

Sec.  11.  At  some  meeting  in  advance  of  the  Annual 
S(?ssion  of  this  Association,  each  county  society  shall 
elect  a  delegate  or  dt^legates  to  represent  it  in  the  House 
of  Delegates  of  this  Association  in  the  proportion  of  one 
delegate  to  each  fifty  members  or  fraction  therof,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  society  shall  send  a  list  of  such  dele- 
gates to  the  Secretary  of  this  Association,  at  least  ten 
days  before  the  Annual  Session. 

Sec.  12.  The  Secretary  of  each  component  society 
shall  keep  a  roster  of  its  members  and  of  the  non-affiliat- 
ed register(Hl  physicians  of  the  county,  in  which  shall 
be  shown  the  full  name,  address,  colh^ge  and  date  of 
graduation,  date  of  license  to  practice  in  this  State  and 
such  other  information  as  may  be  deemed  necessary.  In 
keeping  such  roster  the  Secretary  shall  note  any  changes 
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in  the  personnel  of  the  profession  by  death,  or  by  remov- 
al to  or  from  the  county,  and  in  making  his  annual  re- 
port he  shall  be  tei-tain  to  account  for  every  physician 
who  has  lived  in  the  county  during  the  year. 

8ec.  13.  The  Secretary  of  each  component  scK-iety 
shall  forward  its  assessment,  td^ether  with  its  roster  of 
officers  and  members,  list  of  delejrates,  and  the  list  of 
non-affiliated  physicians  of  the  county  to  the  Senetarv  of 
this  Association  each  year  thirty  days  before  the  Annual 
Session. 

Sec.  14.  Any  county  society  which  fails  to  pay  its  as- 
sessment, or  make  the  re{>ort  reipiired  on  or  before 

,  shall  be  held  as  suspended,  and  none  of  its  members 

or  delegates  shall  be  pennitted  to  jnirticijiate  in  any  of 
the  business  or  proceedings  of  the  Association  or  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  until  such  requii*ements  have  been 
met. 

The  following  amendments  were  made  by  the  rom- 
mittee: 

Sections  2,  3  and  4  were  stricken  out,  and  the  other 
sections  renumbered  to  correspond. 

Section  5  of  the  By-Laws  as  printed  wjis  amended  by 
striking  out  all  of  the  Inst  sentence,  after  the  word 
"  membership.-' 

Section  11  was  amended  by  inserting  the  word  **  thir- 
ty-live" in  place  of  the  word  **l)fty''  so  that  the  same 
shall  read  **  thirty-live  members/'  and  by  inserting  the 
word  *Mwenty"  in  j^lace  of  tlu^  W(ud  **  ien'^  in  the  last 
line,  so  that  it  shall  read:  **  twenty  days  before  the  an- 
nual session." 

Dr.  Carmalt:  In  relation  to  Section  12  of  the  printed 
By-Laws,  the  Secretary  of  ilie  State  board  of  Health 
calls  my  attention  to  tiie  fact  tluit  there  is  no  license  to 
practice  medicine  issued  in  this  state.  It  is  the  date  of 
registration  which  would  be  proper  in  our  state,  not  a 
license.  That  would  conform  to  the  law. 
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The  President:  Are  there  not  some  licenses  issued  bj 
our  Board  of  Examiners? 

Dr.  Lindsley:  Every  one  who  does  practice  here  must 
be  registered,  that  is  the  only  thing  required.  The  reg- 
istration is  the  license  to  practice,  but  it  is  not  so  spoken 
of  in  the  law.  The  word  license  is  not  used  in  our  stat- 
utes.    This  should  be  date  of  registration. 

Section  12  was  amended  by  striking  out  the  words,  "li- 
cense to  practice,-'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof,  the  word 
"  registration  ''  so  that  the  same  shall  read,  "  date  of  reg- 
istration in  this  state." 

Section  13  was  amended  by  striking  out  the  section  as 
printed,  and  substituting  the  following  therefor: 

**  Sec.  18.  The  Secretary  of  each  component  society 
shall  forward  its  assessment  to  the  Treasurer,  at  least 
ten  days  before  the  Annual  Session;  and  its  roster  of  of- 
ficers and  members,  list  of  delegates  and  list  of  non-affil- 
iated physicians  of  the  county  to  the  Secretary  of  this 
Association  each  year  twenty  days  before  the  annual  ses- 
sion." 

Section  14  was  stricken  out. 

The  whole  of  Chapter  IX  as  amended  was  then  adopt- 
ed. 

Dr.  McKnight  read  Chapter  X. 

Chapter  X. — Miscellaneous. 

Section  1.  Xo  address  or  paper  before  this  Associa- 
tion, except  those  of  the  President  and  orators,  shall  oc- 
cupy more  than  twenty  minutes  in  its  delivery;  and  no 
member  shall  speak  longer  than  five  minutes,  nor  more 
than  once  on  any  subject  except  by  unanimous  consent. 

Sec.  2.  All  papers  read  before  the  Association  or  any 
of  the  Sections  shall  bectonie  its  property.  Each  paper 
shall  be  deposited  with  the  Secretary  when  read. 

Se(!.  3.  The  deliberations  of  this  Association  shall  be 
governed  by  parliamentary  usage  as  contained  in  Rob- 
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erts'  Rules  of  Order,  when  not  in  canfliet  with  this  Con- 
stitution and  By-Laws. 

See.  4.  The  Principles  of  Medical  Ethics  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  shall  jjovern  the  conduct  of 
members  in  their  relations  to  each  other  and  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

Section  2  was  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
**Xo  paper  shall  be  read  before  this  Association  which 
has  been  previously  published  or  read  before  any  other 
organization.'' 

The  whole  of  Chapter  X  as  amended  was  then  adopted. 

A  Delegate:  Do  I  understand  that  includes  papers 
read  before  the  County  societies  ? 

Dr.  McKnight:  The  county  society  being  a  part  of 
this  Association,  I  don't  think  it  would  cut  them  out. 
The  county  so<*ieties  are  a  part  of  this  ass?ociation.  That 
is  the  way  it  was  considered  by  the  committee. 

Chapter  XI. — Amendments, 
These  By-Laws  may  be  amended  at  any  Annual  Ses- 
sion by  a  majority  vote  of  all  the  delegates  present  at 
that  session,  after  the  amendment  has  been  laid  on  the 
table  for  one  day. 

Chapter  XI  was  adopted. 

The  President:  Now  we  have  some  dropped  stitches 
to  take  ui).  We  will  go  back  to  Article  V  of  the  consti- 
tution. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Carmalt,  duly  seconded,  article  V 
was  adopted. 

The  President:     We  will  now  take  up  Article  VI. 

Dr.  McKnight:  It  has  btn^n  suggested  by  a  few  mem- 
bers of  the  commiltee  that  Article  VI  be  changed  so  as 
to  read:  "  The  (council  shall  consist  of  one  councilor  from 
each  county  and  the  President  and  Secretary  ex-oflBcio.'' 
We  have  no  authority  i's  a  committee  to  report  that.  We 
simply  make  the  suggestion. 
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Dr.  Carmalt:  I  make  that  amendmeul  so  it  can  be 
brought  lip  properly  before  the  committee. 

The  President:  It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  Article 
VI  shall  be  read  as  amended. 

Article  Vl  was  adopted  as  amended. 

The  President:  We  will  now  take  up  Article  IX  of  the 
Constitution. 

Dr.  Mailhouse:  Mr.  President,  I  read  over  these  pro- 
posed chauKes  before  the  meeting,  and  one  objection 
struck  rae  as  being  quite  pertinent,  and  that  was  this;  the 
phrase  or  clause  stating  that  no  person  shall  be  elected 
to  any  such  office  who  is  not  in  attendance  upon  that  an- 
nual session.  It  strikes  me  that  that  might  be  produc- 
tive of  harm.  It  is  i)088ible  that  a  Vice-President  whom 
the  society  might  wish  to  elect  as  its  next  president 
might  not  happen  to  be  in  attendance  at  that  annual 
session,  and  this  law  would  prevent  his  election  to  the 
presidency.     I  think  that  clause  ought  to  be  stricken  out. 

Dr.  Carmalt:  There  might  be  a  man  we  want  to  elect 
for  a  councilor,  and  he  is  called  off  by  an  emergency  just 
for  that  day.  It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  restrict  it 
to  those  who  are  present. 

J)r.  Mailhouse:  I  move  to  strike  out  of  Section  3, 
of  Article  IX  the  words,  "  who  is  not  in  attendance  upon 
that  annual  session,  and"  so  that  the  same  shall  read, 
"  and  no  person  shall  be  elected  to  any  such  office  who 
has  not  been  a  member  of  the  association  for  the  past 
two  years." 

Dr.  Donaldson:  I  would  say  in  explanation  for  the 
committcH^,  that  the  reason  for  adopting  that  was  that 
we  might  elect  some  man  who  would  decline  the  election, 
and  there  is  no  provision  for  electing  his  successor  in 
such  a  case. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Dr.  Mailhouse  to  Section  3 
was  adopted. 
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Section  1  was  amended  so  as  to  read  "  two  Vice-Pres- 
idents, a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  eight  Councilors. 

Section  2  was  amended  so  that  it  shall  read,  *^The 
terms  of  the  elected  councilors  shall  be  for  two  years, 
those  first  elected  serving  one  and  two  years,  as  may  be 
arranged.'' 

Article  IX  as  amended  was  ihen  adopted. 

The  Presideni:  That  completes  the  left  over  portions 
of  the  articles  of  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws. 

Dr.  LindsJey:  Mr.  President,  I  move  you  now  that  the 
Constitution  and  By-Laws  be  adopted  as  amended. 

Dr.  Pratt.  Mr.  Pi^sident,  at  the  request  of  some  of 
the  men  who  were  not  present  in  the  room  at  the  time  we 
adopted  Section  2  of  Chapter  IV  of  the  By-Laws,  in  re- 
gard to  the  representation  of  the  component  societies,be 
ing  in  the  vote  of  the  house,  having  voted  in  favor  of  that 
section,  at  the  request  of  several  gentlemen  here,  I  move 
a  re-consideration  of  Section  2  of  Chapter  IV  of  the 
By-Laws. 

Motion  seconded.    ' 

Motion  to  reconsider,  lost. 

The  President:  Gentlemen,  we  will  now  take  action 
on  the  (Constitution  and  By-Laws  as  a  whole. 

Dr.  Edgerton:  Mr.  President,  is  that  a  debatable  mo- 
tion ? 

The  President:     Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Edgerton:  Then  I  would  like  to  say  something 
before  we  adopt  this  constitution.  Gentlemen,  do  you 
understand  tliat  we  have  had  the  present  constitution 
112  years,  and  that  we  are  throwing  away  a  constitution 
under  which  we  have  served  112  years  for  (me  that  has 
Inen  substituted  and  written  up  for  us,  as  I  understand, 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Anunican  ^ledical  Association, 
and  is  practically  a  verbatim  copy  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  constitution.     We  throw  away  all  the  as- 
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sociations  of  the  old  iluuter  that  worked  very  well.  We 
worked  very  well  under  the  old  eharter  for  a  irreat  niauy 
years,  aud  it  seems  to  be  a  iireat  pity  tu  throw  away  a 
constitution  that  is  112  years  old,  dating  back  almost  to 
the  beginning  of  the  colony;  and  are  you  quite  fully  wide 
awake  to  th<»  fact  that  you  are  throwing  away  all  those 
associations  ?   Do   they  count   for  nothing  ? 

Again,  if  we  are  to  go  to  the  Legislature,  there  is  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  exixmse  entailed  by  doing  so;  and  1 
submit  is  it  necessary  in  order  to  get  what  you  want,  to 
conform  as  a  component  society  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  to  which  we  send  two  members  only  aut  of 
150  to  their  House  of  Delegates,  to  throw  away  all  the 
associations,  and  adopt  all  this  new  machinery?  Is  not 
the  machinery  and  the  By-La avs  under  which  we  have 
lived  and  worked  for  a  great  many  yc*ars,  good  enough  ? 
In  fact,  I  am  told  rl»e  American  Medical  Association  did 
us  the  honor  to  copy  our  constitution  as  a  sample;  and  is 
not  the  original  as  good  as  the  substitute  ?  Personall3'  I 
feel  as  though  it  was  doing  a  great  deal,  and  it  seems  to 
me  a  piece  of  foolishness  to  throw  our  constitution  away 
just  simply  for  a  new  order  of  things  that  has  been  writ- 
ten up  for  states  and  territories  ditferent  from  our  own, 
with  large  areas  of  sparsely  settled  population,  simply  to 
adopt  something  that  somebody  has  given  to  us. 

With  reference  to  the  matter  of  representation  from 
counties,  of  cours(%  wc*,  from  the  smaller  counties,  wish 
to  utter  a  protest.  There  is  no  sense,  no  reason,  w^hy  we 
should  not  continue  to  have  as  good  a  representation.  It 
is  the  old  discussion  that  came  up  in  the  new  constitution 
proposed  for  the  state  of  Tonnecticut,  and  fortunately 
the  State  of  Connecticut  had  the  good  sense  to  antago- 
nize it,  and  not  adopt  the  new  constitution.  I  don't 
know  why  a  more  conservative  body  of  men  should  not 
f(»lU)w  tlu^  example  of  the  greater  body  of  the  state  and 
it  certainly  is  in  harmony  with  our  political  associations 
that  we  should.      (Applause.) 
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Dr.  Osborne:  Mr.  President,  1  would  like  to  tell  the 
representative  from  Middlesex  County  that  we  have  only 
one  constitution.  We  must  consider  that  the  foundation 
of  our  orgjanization  in  the  Connecticut  State  Society,  is 
the  foundation  of  the  American  Medical  Association  to- 
day. These  By-Law^s  and  ths  Constitution  are  drawn  up 
not  by  tlio  Secretary  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, but  by  a  large  committee  that  had  been  working  for 
a  number  of  years  on  this  plan. 

Dr.  McKnight:  Mr.  President,  the  delegate  from  Mid- 
dlesf^x  said  we  have  got  along  very  well  under  this  old 
constitution.  1  don't  think  so.  I  think  if  he  would  at- 
tend some  meetings  of  Medical  Societies  of  other  states 
he  would  see  a  great  difference  between  that  and  our 
society.  Our  scientific  work  is  poor,  it  is  way  behind  the 
times,  and  the  idea  of  this  is  to  develop  more  on  scien- 
tific lines,  and  I  think  it  will  be  accomplished  in  this 
way,  by  the  addition  of  the  council  to  our  lines  of  busi- 
ness. 

He  si)t)ke  of  the  expense  incurred  in  getting  this  new 
legislation.  It  is  nothing  more  than  a  typewritten  copy 
of  the  bill. 

J)r.  Carmalt:  Mr.  President,  I  have  a  good  deal  of 
sympathy  with  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Edgerton.  He  and  I 
are  getting  along  toward  **  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf/' 
when  we  have  an  aftVction  for  old  things  rather  than  new 
and  I  recollect  this  morning  the  discussion  we  had.  Per- 
sonally I  think  the  same,  and  1  take  the  same  ground  as 
•  Dr.  Edgerton  has,  that  I  have  lived  under  this  old  con- 
stitution for  twenty-five  years,  and  we  have  got  along 
fairly  well.  At  the  same  time,  sir,  we  have  not  done  as 
much  as  we  might  do;  and  I  think  I  see  in  the  adoption 
of  this  new  regime  an  opportunity  for  enlarging  the 
work  of  the  society,  especially  in  the  appointment  of  that 
body  of  men  known  as  the  councilors.  I  think  if  we 
make  a  good  selection  of  councilors,  we  are  going  to  have 
a  very  much  improved  order  of  work  in  our  society.      I 
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appreciate  all  that  Dr.  Edgerton  has  said  with  regard  to 
affection  for  the  old;  but  wo  live  in  the  dav  of  auto- 
mobiles and  trolley  cars,  and  although  I  still  like  my  old 
horse  to  trot  around  with,  at  the  same  time  I  appreciate 
that  we  are  getting  along  to  the  time  when  we  have  got 
to  keep  up  and  keep  step  with  the  rest.  And  I  don*t  see 
but  what  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution  is  going 
to  help  us  and  our  work.  We  do  not  throw  awa^^  the 
traditions  of  the  socity,  sir,  the  traditions  of  the  society 
will  remain  with  us  just  as  it  did  before,  we  have  got  all 
the  old  feeling  in  the  society,  and  I  think  this  new  consti- 
tution is  an  actual  improvement  in  the  way  in  which  the 
society  can  enlarge  its  scope  of  usefulness.  I  hope  the 
constitution  will  be  adopted,  sir. 

Dr.  Donaldson:  It  secerns  to  me  the  great  feature  of 
this  change  to-day  has  been  lost  sight  of  in  this  discus- 
sion. The  fact  is  we  have  outgrown  the  state  organizn- 
lion,  and  we  have  become  a  great  national  organization. 

Now  it  is  not  only  necessary  that  we  should  act  as 
counties  or  as  a  state,  but  that  we  should  net  as  one  great 
prof(*ssion  of  th(»  Knitcd  Stales.  It  is  for  that  reason 
(hat  i'vvvy  state  in  the  Union  is  adoi)ting  ]>ractically  this 
same  thing,  that  we  mny  go  as  on(»  great  Inidy  into  the 
halls  of  legislation,  not  only  in  tlie  state,  but  in  <\)n- 
gress  and  our  national  h'gishiture.  We  wnnt  to  give  up 
th(»  melho<Is  of  the  thirtivn  cohmies,  |M*rhaps,  with  all 
due  respe<t  to  our  constitution.  We  are  not  changing  it, 
we  are  sini|)ly  modifying  it  to  meet  our  present  state,  and 
to  make  it  one  great  body,  :nid  not  nmkc»  it  an  outside 
affair.  W<*  are  not  ihrowing  aAvay  our  old  constitution, 
we  are  making  il  hnrmonizo  with  our  national  organiza- 
tion. 

Dr.  Higgins:  Mr.  President,  the  members  of  the  Tol- 
land County  socit^ty  are  unjinimously  in  favor  of  the  new 
constitution. 

The  President:     We  will  vote  on  the  question  of  adopt- 
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ing  the  new  Constitution  and  Bj-Laws  which  we  have 
had  exhibited.  All  those  in  favor  of  adopting  this  Con- 
stitution and  Bv-Lavvs  will  8ay  aye.  (Putting  the  ques- 
tion.) It  is  a  unanimous  vote.  The  Connecticut  Medical 
Society  has  adopted  the  new  Constitution  and  By-Laws 
as  amended  to-day. 

The  President:  The  nc^xt  order  of  business  is  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  on  recommendations  in  the  Presi- 
dent's address. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  OK  RECOMMENDATIONS 
CONTAINED  IN  THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

Dr.  Osborne:  Mr.  President,  I  have  been  unable  to 
locate  the  third  member  of  my  committee,  but  two  of  us 
have  offered  the  following  resolutions: 

Firnt.  In  regard  to  delegates  to  national  tuberculosis 
associations.  It  seems  best  to  your  committee  that  the 
Connecticut  Medical  Society  endorse  the  society  termed 
"The  National  Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention 
of  Tuberculosis,"  which  association  is  backed  by  such 
men  as  Trudeau,  of  Saranac  Lake,  Biggs,  of  New  York, 
Flick  of  Philadelphia,  Sternberg  of  AA^ashington,  Osier 
and  Welch  of  Baltimore.  We  therefore  recommend  that 
live  delegates  be  sent  from  the  Connecticut  Medical  So- 
ciety to  the  meeting  of  this  Association  at  Atlantic  City, 
on  June  6th,  and  we  nominate  Dr.  H.  L.  Swain,  of  New 
Haven,  Dr.  E.  K.  Root,  of  Hartford,  Dr.  S.  M.  (Jarlick  of 
BridgeiM>rt,  Dr.  Carl  E.  Munger,  of  Waterbury  and  Dr. 
D.  ('.  Brown,  of  Danbury. 

Second.  Regarding  the  sealing  of  certificates  to  prac- 
tice medicine  with  the  Society  seal,  we  would  refer  this 
to  a  committee  consisting  of  Drs.  N.  E.  Wordin,  ('.  A. 
Lindsley  and  C.  A.  Tuttle. 

Third.     In  regard  to  the  request  of  Dr.  Keen  for  funds 
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for  the  Walter  Reed  Memorinl,  we  would  offer  the  fol- 
lowing motion: 

Resolved,  That  the  Connecticut  Medical  Society  ap- 
proves of  this  Memorial  and  instructs  its  treasurer  to 
send  to  Dr.  Keen  lifty  dollars  of  the  Society's  funds  plus 
such  other  private  donations  as  hc^  may  receive  for  this 
puri>ose  by  January  1st,  190r». 

Fourth.  Concerning  the  resolutions  of  the  Mississip- 
pi Valley  Medical  Association  regarding  hgislation  to 
prevent  lock-jaw,  we  would  offer  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  C(inncctieut  Medical  Society  endor 
ses  the  recommendations  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Med- 
ical Association,  and  instructs  its  secretary  to  so  notify 
that  Association.      Also, 

Resolved,  That  this  matter  be  referred  to  our  Li^gisla- 
tion   ('ommittee  for  their  consideration. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 
(Signed) 

OLIVER  T.  OSBORNE, 
ELI  AS  PRATT. 

The  President:     (lentlcmen:  You  have  heard  the  first 
section  of  the  report  of  the  committee  on  rceommenda 
tions  in  the  President's  address.  What  is  your  pleasure  ? 

Resolution  adopted. 

J)r.  Osborne:  Perhaps  I  have  been  misinfonned,  but 
your  committ(H)  was  proc(*eding  on  the*  recommendation 
in  regard  to  certificates  of  the  license  to  practice.  We 
Kuppost^d  they  received  licenses,  and  therefore  this  was 
otTered  regarding  the  seal  on  certificates  to  pi*actic<*  me<l- 
icine  with  the  society's  seal.  The  recommendation  of 
the  President  was  r(»garding  the  use  of  the  seal  of  the  so- 
ci(4y.  On  that  recommendation  the  committee  made  the 
suggestion  that  we  refer  this  to  Doctors  Wordin,  Lind- 
sley  and  Tuttle. 
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Dr.  Lindsley:  Do  I  understand  the  purpose  is  to  issue 
a  diploma  to  them  with  the  seal  attached  ? 

J3r.  Osborne:  Why,  the  President  says  he  has  receiv- 
ed notice  that  some  men  would  like  some  such  thing. 
The  committee  recommends  that  this  whole  matter  be 
referred  to  a  committee  to  reiK>rt  at  the  annual  meeting 
next  year. 

Dr.  Tuttle:  Mr.  President.  As  secr(4aiy  of  this  Med- 
ical Exaniininji^  rommitte<^  we  issue  the  certificate  after 
examination  of  which  Dr.  Lindsley  speaks.  The  certifi- 
cates which  we  issue  signed  by  the  five  members  of  the 
committee  are  a  presentable  sort  of  a  document  which 
the  candidates  who  have  passed  have  repeatedly  asked  to 
retain.  They  take  those  certificates  which  we  have 
granted  and  file  them  with  Dr.  Lindsley,  one  of  which  he 
retains,  and  the  other  goes  to  the  town  clerk  of  the  town 
in  which  they  are  registered,  or  it  is  supposed  to  do  so. 
They  apply  for  them  at  the  town  clerk's  office,  but  do  not 
succeed  in  getting  them. 

Now,  having  been  requested  so  many  times  I  would 
venture  to  say  twenty-five  times  by  word  of  mouth,  and 
fifty  times  by  letter,  to  send  them  a  certificate,  which 
they  can  retain^signed  by  the  members  of  this  committee 
which  examined  them  1  have  written  to  the  secretary  and 
asked  permission  to  forward  to  those  candidates  one  of 
the  certificates  in  addition  to  the  two  which  I  send  Dr. 
Lindsley,  with  the  seal  of  the  state  society  upon  it. 

The  document  which  Dr.  Lindsley  in  his  ofUcial  capac- 
ity sends  to  the  members  is  so  insignificant  in  appearance 
as  compared  with  the  one  which  we  sign,  that  they  don't 
sei'in  to  care  to  do  anything  with  them. 

Xow  the  matter  has  been  given  I  think  undue  impor- 
tance, but  it  was  the  request  of  the  committee  that  we 
request  the  state  society  through  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary, for  the  privilege  of  using  the  seal,  or  having  the 
secretary  of  our  society  stamp  the  seal  upon  one  of  tho«e 
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certificates  which  we  will  send  to  each  of  th(»  candidal  is 
who  are  examined.  It  is  customary  in  almost  all  the 
other  states,  and  when  men  come  up  here  from  any  one 
of  the  states  liice  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
or  from  the  other  New  Enji:land  States,  and  present  a 
sizeable  document  on  parchment  enj^rossed  and  with 
the  seal  of  the  state  society  or  the  examining  committee 
ujyon  it,  it  seems  rather  insignificant  thfit  they  should  re- 
ceive the  smallest  kind  of  a  sheet  of  paper  not  larger 
than  that  (about  5x8)  not  especially  good  quality  of  pa- 
per, and  simply  printed  upon  it  that  they  are  entitled  to 
register  in  some  county  in  the  state.  We  hope,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  this  committee  will  be  appointed  according  to 
the  resolution  which  Dr.  Osborne  has  suggL'Sted,and  that 
il  will  be  duly  considered,  and  1  think  we  can  convince 
Dr.  Lindsley  and  Dr.  \\  oidin  of  the  advisability  of  this 
movement.  I  thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  speaking, 
Mr.  President. 

Dr.  Garlick:  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  certain 
facts  which  have  not  been  brought  out.  It  is  peculiar, 
perhaps,  to  the  State  of  Connecticut,  that  it  trusts  its 
medical  men  to  the  medical  societies  which  it  has  char- 
tered to  examine  the  candidates  for  practice.  The  State 
then  gives  through  the  state  Board  of  Health,  a  certifi- 
cate, which  sets  out  that  they  have  passed  that  examina- 
tion; in  other  words,  the  State  has  the  graciousness  to 
guarantee  our  work.  ludireelly  then  we  bieome  first 
officers  of  this  society,  and  the  State  endorses  our  ac- 
tion. Now,  many  of  our  applicants  are  pleased  to  have 
been  examined  by  the  State  Society.  The  Sttate  simply 
sjiys  that  they  are  entitled  to  practice,  but  gives  them  no 
legitimate  medical  standing.  They  would  be  pleased  to 
have  upon  their  certificates  the  statement  that  the  Con- 
necticut Medical  Society  has  endoised  their  (capacity  to 
practice.  I  think  that,  perhaps,  is  a  point  which  Dr. 
Tuttle  did  not  bring  out.  It  is  as  membere  of  this  so- 
cietj^,  not  as  the  State  of  Connecticut,  that  we  would  af- 
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fix  this  seal  to  eudorse  their  evidence  of  examination^not 
the  evidence  that  they  are  entitled  to  a  license  to  prac- 
ti(te,  but  the  evidence  that  they  have  passed  the  examina- 
tion. There  are  now  on  the  floor  here  to-day  gentlemen 
who  are  an  honor  to  our  society.  Having  passed  the  New 
York  examination,  they  present  a  very  respectable  paper, 
and  they  say  to  the  examiners  of  our  society:  "What 
evidence  have  we  that  we  have  ])assed  your  exaraina- 
ti(m?"     I  hope  that  the  committee  will  be  appointed. 

Dr.  Eliot:  I  understand  the  passage  of  this  resolution 
does  not  authorize  the  committee  to  us(*  the  seal,  but  it 
is  simply  to  make  a  report  on  the  advisability  of  aflfixing 
the  seal  ? 

The  President:      That  is  all. 

Motion  to  appoint  the  committee  was  adopte<l. 

Dr.  Osborne:  The  third  resolution  is  in  regard  to  the 
appropriation  for  a  memorial  to  Dr.  Reed. 

Resolved,  That  the  Connecticut  Medical  8o<*iety  ap- 
proves of  tliis  ^ilemorial,  and  instructs  that  ?50,  of  the 
Society's  funds,  plus  such  other  private  douatious,  etc. 

Dr.  Donaldson:  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  Treasurer  whether  the  funds  on  hand  would  warrant 
that  appropriation? 

Dr.  Knight:  The  funds  at  the  present  time  will  war- 
rant the  expense  providing  that  the  tax  the  coming  year 
is  uiade  sufficiently  high.  That  seems  to  be  the  only 
point.  The  Treasurer  has  cash  on  hand,  but  the  tax 
\v<uild  have  to  be  kept  up  to  f2.50  or  |2.75. 

Dr.  Carmalt:  All  1  know  about  this,  Mr.  President, 
is,  rhat  Dr.  Reed  was  an  army  surgeon  who  did  a  great 
deal  of  good  work  in  regard  to  the  discovery  of  the  origin 
of  yellow  fever.  He  died  in  Washington,  while  an  Army 
surgeon,  not  as  the  direct  result  of  his  acquiring  yellow 
fever  at  all,  for  he  died  of  appendicitis.      But  he  left 
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a  family,  a  wife  and  two  children,  entirely  unprovided  for 
and  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  are  interested  in  yellow 
fever  work  have  endeavon  d  to  iai>e  a  fr.nd  of,  1  think 
f20,000,  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  used  to  educate 
his  children,  and  after  that  the  principal  is  devoted  to 
some  special  scientific  work,  the  purpose  of  which  I  can- 
not now  recollect;  but  the  thing  has  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  a  great  many  medical  societies,  some  of  the 
most  prominent  men  of  the  profession  urging  that  con- 
tributions should  be  raised  for  this  purpose,  and  this  was 
one  of  the  wti>s  in  which  they  wanted  to  raise  the  money. 
This  does  not  prevent  anybody  from  putting  his  hand 
in  his  [K)cket  and  giving  mor(\ 

Dr.  Donaldson  said  that  from  tlie  rciiort  of  the  Treas- 
urer it  would  be  appiiriUtly  necessary  to  lay  an  addi- 
tional tax  of  twenty-five  rcn(s  in  order  to  raise  this  ex- 
tra fifty  dollai-s. 

Dr.  p]dgerton  said  that  there  was  no  precinient  for  any- 
thing of  this  sort.  It  is  nn  entering  wedge  and  a  very 
bad  precedent,  and  he  vas  personally  opposed  to  it. 

The  motion  was  lost. 

Dr.  Osborne:  The  last  recommendation  is  in  regard 
to  legislation  to  prevent  lock-jaw. 

Dr.  Moult  on  moved  that  the  report  be  accepted. 

The  motion  was  adopted. 

The  President:  The  next  business  is  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  National  Legislation,  of  which  Dr.  Mc- 
Knight  is  chairman. 

Dr.  McKnight  made  the  following  report  which  was 
accepted. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL  LEGISLATION. 

As  a  i-esult  of  action  taken  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  a  committee  consisting 
of  one  from  each  state  in  the  Union  was  apjiointed  to  as- 
sist the  Commit lei^  on  Legislation  of  tliat  AssDciatitm, 
which  consists  of  Dr.  i\  A.  L.  iieed  of  (Mncinnati,  Dr.  i\ 
L.  Kodman  of  Philadelphia  and  Dr.  Wm.  II.  Welch  of 
Jialtimore,  to  be  known  as  the  State  Anxiliary  Commit- 
tee. Later  the  presidents  of  the  several  state  societies 
weie  lequested  to  appoint  one  physician  from  each  coun- 
ty in  their  state;  the  whole  to  be  known  as  The  National 
Auxiliary  Congressional  and  Legislative  Committee  of 
The  American  Medical  Association. 

The  following  were  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Connecticut   Medical  Society: 

Dr.  E.  J.  McKnight,  Hartford  (\>unty. 

Dr.  C.  S.  Kodman,  New  Haven  County. 

Dr.  F.  H.  Braman,  New  London  County. 

Dr.  J.  \Y.  Wright,  Fairfield  (^ounty. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Kent,  Windham  County. 

Dr.  R.  S.  Goodwin,  Litchfield  County. 

Dr.  F.  K.  Hallock,  Middlesex  County. 

Dr.  C.  B.  Newton,  Tolland  County. 
A  meeting  of  the  State  Auxiliary  Committee  was 
held  at  Washington,  D.  (\.  February  eleventh,  1J)04, 
at  which  were  present  the  <'hairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  National  Legislation,  Dr.  C.  A.  L.  Reed  of  Cin- 
cinnati, representatives  from  Wisconsin,  Virginia,  Color- 
ado, Iowa,  Connecticut,  Missouri,  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  South  Carolina,  District  of  Columbia,  New  Jersey, 
South  Dakota,  Alabama,  The  U.  S.  Navy,  The  U.  S. 
Public  Health  and  Marine  Ho<i)ital  Service  and  The  U.  S. 
Army.  The  dilTerent  mattt  rs  pending  before  Congress 
which  had  been  referred  to  the  Medical  Profession  and 
Public  Health  were  discussed.  Dr.  Wiley,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of   Chemistry,   Dejinrtment  of  Agriculture,   ad- 
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dressed  the  Committee  on  Proposed  Legislation  relating 
to  drugs  and  pure  foods. 

The  following  resolutions  in  relation  to  Antitoxin  were 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  there  should  be  prepared  in  the  United 
States  a  standard  anti-toxin  for  determining  the  strength 
of  anti-diphtherie  serum  and  that  the  Public  Health  and 
Marine  Hospital  Service  be  requested  to  prepare  and 
maintain  said  standard.     Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  anti-diphtheric  seinim  shall  be  intro- 
duced into  the  Ignited  States  Pharmacopeia,  and  that  the 
standard  prepared  by  the  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hos- 
pital Service  be  made  official. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Revision  of  the  Pharmacopeia. 

Drs.  Van  Meter,  of  Colorado,  Currens  of  Wisconsin, 
Sanders  of  Alabama,  Amberg  of  Michigan  and  Dibbrell 
of  Arkansas  were  apjiointed  a  Committee  to  formulate 
a  standard  Medical  Practice  Act  to  be  presented  at  an 
adjourned  meeting  of  the  Council  to  be  held  at  Atlantic  City. 

A  resolution  advising  the  appointment  of  a  Medical 
Representative  upon  the  Caniil  Commission  was  adopted. 
It  was  votrd  that  the  Chairman  at  his  discretion  make 
a  referendum  on  each  of  the  following  questions: 

First.  The  appointment  of  the  Medical  Representative 
on  the  Panama  Canal  Commission. 

Second.  On  the  Army  Medical  Bill.  (See  Journal  of 
The  American  Medical  Association,  Feb.  27,  1904.  p.  605.) 

Third.     The  pure  food  and  dinig  bills. 

On  a  roll-call  the  delegates  present  reported  on  the  con- 
dition of  Medical  Legislation  in  their  resi>ective  states 
and  the  Committer?  adjourned  to  meet  in  Atlantic  City 
during  the  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  J.  Mc  Knight. 
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New  Business  was  announced  in  order. 

Dr.  E.  P.  Swasey:  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  a  delegate, 
but  new  business  Is  in  order.  This  afternoon  we  have  just 
voted  the  adoption  of  a  new  charter  for  the  fartlierance 
of  selentifie  improvement  in  the  society.  I  think  what 
we  want  to  do  Is  to  take  a(  tion  in  r^^gard  to  the  nuisance 
we  have  been  subjectefl  to  this  afternoon.  We  have  had 
unavoidable  noises  from  the  stieet  on  the  one  side  and 
the  other,  but  w^e  have  had  that  wliieli  we  could  have 
avoided  in  the  rear.  We  never  shall  assume  anything 
like  sci(»ntific  ju'ogress  as  long  as  this  thing  continues.  I 
think  it  is  time  that  we  should  do  away  with  these  ex- 
hibits and  es])ecially  when  they  encroach  on  the  hall,  and 
I  think  it  is  time  it  was  stopped. 

Dr.  Koot:  I  think  with  the  adoption  of  the  new  Con- 
stitution and  liy  Laws,  it  would  be  well  for  this  society 
to  consider  whether  we  could  not  now  abolish  absolutely 
and  forever  this  nuisance  of  the  exhibits  at  our  annual 
meeting.  I  have  sat  several  times  on  the  committee  of 
arrangements,  and  it  is  only  proprn*  to  say  that  I  think 
all  the  time  of  one,  and  practically  a  good  deal  of  the 
time  of  all  the  members  of  the  comnnttee  has  been  de- 
voted to  soliciting,  arranging  and  carrying  on  this  busi- 
ness of  the  exhibits.  It  h.is  been  a  necessity  that  has 
grown  and  developed  gradually  yvnv  by  year  until  the 
money  obtained  from  exhibitors  has  become  of  very  large 
value  in  entertaining  the  sruiety,  but  it  has  gotten  so 
much  of  the  lloor,  and  takes  so  much  time,  and  from  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  has  b(>come  so  flagrant  and  interfer- 
ing with  the  scientific  cbaiacler  of  our  gathering,  that 
it  seems  to  me  now  is  the  time  to  call  a  halt.  If  we  are 
to  have  scientific  gatherinj^s  where  we  can  have  quiet 
and  reasonable  discussion  of  topics,  it  seems  to  me  the 
sooner  we  divorce  them  from  the  exhibit  of  patent  foods 
and  mineral  Wtiters  and  tooth  powders,  the  better.  I 
would  therefore  move,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  President 
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appoint  a  committee  of  three  to  investigate  this  subject 
to  take  into  consideration  what  increased  revenue  will  be 
necessary  to  caiTV  on  the  meetings  in  a  proper  manner 
without  the  necessity  of  depending  upon  the  rentals  of 
exhibitors  and  report  to  this  society. 

The  motion  was  seconded. 

Dr.  Carmalt:  Mr.  President,  I  am  thoroughly  in  ac- 
cord with  everything  Doctors  Koot  and  Swasey  have  si\id 
in  this  matter,  but  you  know  it  can  come  just  as  well 
before  the  new  committee  on  arrangements  which  we 
have  now  inaugurated,  with  the  instruction  that  they 
shall  carry  out  the  ideas  as  sketched  by  Doctors  Root 
and  Sw^asey.  The  (Committee  of  Arrangements  shall 
provide  suitable  accommodations  for  the  delegates,  and 
shall  have  general  charge.  Therefore  they  can  have  full 
control  of  it  without  having  a  special  committee  appoint- 
ed. 

Dr.  Root:  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  that,  only  1 
should  be  very  glad  to  have  the  expression  of  the  society 
with  regard  to  the  whole  question  of  exhibits.  If  that 
is  passed,  we  can  act  accordingly. 

Dr.  Carmalt:  With  Dr.  Root's  permission,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  new  committee  of  arrangements 
be  authorized  to  provide  accommodations  for  the  meeting 
of  the  Association,  and  abolish  all  exhibits  in  connection 
therewih. 

Dr.  Root:  I  withdraw  my  motion. 

The  motion  of  Dr.  Carmalt  was  seconded  and  adopteii. 

The  President:     The  Treasurer's  report  is  called  for. 

Dr.  Knight:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  so<*iety  has 
abolished  the  income  from  the  exhibitoi^,  it  will  be  nec- 
essary' to  increase  the  tax  very  materially.  The  com- 
mittee of  arrangements  has  never  made  any  report  to 
the  Treasurer  so  that  I  am  unable  to  state  how  much  the 
expense  has  been,  and  therefore  cannot  estimate  the  in- 
crease of  the  tax  necessary. 
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The  Treasurer  read  his  report,  whereupon  Dr.  Donald- 
son moved  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Auditing  Commit- 
tee and  placed  on  file. 

To  the  President  and  Fellows  of  tJie  Connecticut  Medical  Society  : 
As  Treasurer  I  present  the  following  report  of  the 

finances  of  the  Society  for  the  year  ended  May  24,  1904. 
Cash   received   from   taxes  collected   by   the   County 

Clerks: 

RECEIPTS. 

Hartford  County f401  61 

New  Haven  County, 499  00 

Fairtield  County, 455  86 

New  London  County, 128  60 

Middlesex  County   108  91) 

Windham    County    100  79 

Litchfield  County,   98  55 

Tolland  County,    39  08 

Total  receipts  from  taxes  fl,832  39 

Balance  from  old  account  310  94 


Total   12,143  33 

EXPENSES. 

Proceedings;  printing,  binding,  dis- 
tributing,  &c 1857  53 

Postage,   49  62 

Printing,   stationery,   etc 99  44 

Committee  on  Matters  of  Profes- 
sional   Interest 26  58 

Committee  on  National  Legislation  54  50 

Stenographer 5  00 

Siilary  of  Secretary 150  00 

Salary  of  Treasurer, 25  00 

Expenses  of  Secretary 11  15 

Total  expenses  f  1,278  82 

Halance  to  new  account  864  51 

Total  12,143  33 
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Arreaiti  in  Tax  Laid  May  27,  1903. 

Hartford  County |  71  5) 

New   Haven  County    200  75 

Fairtield    Toinity    57  75 

New  London  County, 24  75 

Middlesex  County   None 

Windham   (^ounty    8  00 

Litchfield  County   46  75 

Tolland    <V>unty *    2  75 


Total  amount  in  arrears,  f312  25 

The  expenses  of  the  Society  increased  about  J150.00, 
partly  due  to  bills  carried  over  from  last  year  and  paid 
this  year. 

The  income  increased  about  $460.00  with  the  tax  per 
member  twenty  five  cents  less  than  in  the  previous  year. 
Credit  for  this  is  due  the  county  clerks,  especially  in 
New  Haven  and  Fairfield  counties,  the  latter  collecting 
twice  as  much  as  in  1008,  a  large  part  of  it  being  taxes 
in  arrears.  The  uncollected  taxes  amount  to  $312.00  as 
compared  with  $573.00  a  year  ago. 

For  the  first  time  in  several  years  the  society  has  a 
suificient  sum  on  hand  to  nearly  pay  for  printing  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  this  year  when  the  bills  come  due.  This  is 
a  condition  which  seems  to  me  desirable  that  the  society 
should  maintain.  Provided  that  economy  is  practiced 
a  tax  of  $2.25  per  member  will  continue  this  condition 
and  1  would  recommend  that  such  sum  be  voted  as  the 
annual  tax  for  1904. 

Respectfully  presented, 

W.  W.  KNIGHT,  Treasurer. 
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Report  of  the  Auditing  Committed. 

This  certifies  that  we  have  examined  the  accounts  of 
the  Treasurer  for  the  year  ended  May  24,  1904  and  find 
them  to  be  correct. 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  May  25,  1904. 

T.  MORTON  HILLS, 
W.  C.  HAVEN, 
«  Auditing  Committee. 

Dr.  Eliot  inquired  why  the  sum  of  $54  for  expenses 
of  Committee  on  Legislation  to  the  American  Medical 
Association  was  allowed,  when  the  Society  appropriated 
?25  a  year. 

The  President  stated  that  the  bill  he  signed  was  for 
124.50. 

Dr.  Knight :  The  amount  of  the  report  was  f  52,  which 
includes  expenses  of  the  meeting  for  two  years.  The 
amount  originally  appropriated  was  |20,  so  far  as  my 
recollection  serves  me.  The  bills  paid  by  the  Treasurer 
were  approved  by  the  President  and  Secretary,  so  I 
assumed  they  were  all  right. 

Dr.  Eliot:     I  have  yet  to  find  out  why  $54  was  paid.. 

Report  of  the  Treasurer  accepted,  also  report  of  the 
Auditing  Committee. 

The  President:  The  next  business  in  order  is  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  on  County  Resolves. 

The  report  was  presented  by  Dr.  F.  E.  Guild,  which 
was  as  follows: 

New  Haven  County  presents  the  Resolution: — 

Resolved — That  the  interests  of  the  community  as  in- 
volved in  the  health  of  the  children  attending  the  Public 
Schools  demand  that  Medical  Inspection  of  schools  be 
established  by  cities  throughout  the  State. 

W.   S.  Barnes, 
Clerk. 
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The  New  Haven  Count.v  Association  anks  that  Hie 
art  ion  be  apjn'oved  in  aeceptinj<  tlie  resij^iuUion  of  l>i\ 
(>.  J.  Huj^hes.  Tlie  Fairfii  Id  (\mnty  AsstiriaUon  aL-o  asks 
to  have  her  action  ratified  in  dropping  from  her  list  of 
members,  Dr.  H.  I).  F.  Sheedy;  also  to  have  the  dues 
of  Doctors  A.  AA'.  Lyons  and  L.  T.  Day  remitted  and  that 
they  be  exempted  from  further  taxation. 

These  were  all  approved. 

The  President:  The  next  business  is  the  report  of  the 
Nominating  Committee. 

THE    RKl'OUT    OF    THK    NOMINATING    COMMITTEE 

was  presented  by  Dr.  H.  G.  Howe,  and  was  as  follows: 
Mr.  President  and  Fellows  of  the  Connecticut  Medical 
^ociet.v:  Gentlemen,  your  Committee  on  Nominations 
respectfully  present  the  following  report.  We  nominate 
the  following  gentlemen  for  the  various  offices,  Com- 
mittees and  Delegates  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President. 

W.  H.  Carmalt. 

Vice-President, 

E.  H.  Welch. 

Treasurer. 

W.  W.  Knight. 

Assistant  Secretary. 

H.  S.  Miles. 

Committee  on  Matters  qf  Professional  Interest  in  the  State. 

F.  A.  Morrell.  L.  B.  Almy. 

Wm.  Porter,  Jr. 

Committee  to  Nominate  Physician  to  tlie  Retreat  for  the  Insane. 
H.  L.  Swain,  T.  F.  Rockwell. 

Committee  on  Honorary  Members  and  Degrees. 

J.  W.  Wright,  C.  C.  Gildersleeve. 

H.  S.  Fuller. 
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Committee  of  Arrangements  and  Anniversary  Chairman. 

W.  T.  Bacon,  W.  R.  Steiner, 

E.  R.  Lampson. 

Committee  on  Medical  Examinations. 

W.  L.  Barber. 

Dissertator, 

C.  J.  Bartlett. 

•  Alternate  Dissertator, 

J.  E.  Bailey. 

Member  qf  House  of  BelegateSy  American  Medical  Association. 

Gustavus  Eliot. 

Alternate. 

H.  G.  Howe. 

Member  of  Auxiliary  Committee  on  Legislation,  American  Medi- 
cal Association. 

E.  J.  McKnight. 

Delegates  to  Maine  Medical  Association. 

P.  n.  Ingalls,  S.  B.  Overlook. 

Delegates  to  the  New  Hampshire  Medical  Society. 
J.  B.  Kent,  F.  B.  Willard. 

Delegates  to  the  Vermont  State  Medical  Society. 
M.  M.  Johnson,  J.  B.  Waters. 

Delegates  to  the  Mnssachuetts  Medical  Society. 
H.  G.  Howe,  Rienzi  Robinson. 

Delegates  to  the  Rhode  Island  Medical  Society. 
W.  L.  Higgins,  M.  C.  Hazen. 

Delegates  to  the  Medical  Society  qf  Neu)  Jersey. 
C.  A.  Lindsley,  J.  H.  Granniss. 

Delegates  to  the  New  York  State  Medical  Association. 

0.  T.  Osborne,  L.  B.  Almy. 

O.  0.  Smith,  J.  G.  Stanton. 
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The  President:  You  have  heard  the  report  of  the 
Nominating  Committee.  The  election,  according  to  the 
By-Laws  will  be  by  ballot,  unless  some  motion  is  made 
to  the  contrary. 

Dr.  Lindsley:  Mr.  President.  1  move  that  the  Secre- 
tary case  the  ballot  of  the  Society  for  the  gentlemen  w^ho 
have  been  nominated  for  these  respective  offices  by  the 
Xominatinp:  Committee. 

Motion  adopted. 

The  Secr(»tjuy  reported  that  lu?  cast  an  affirmative 
ballot  for  all  of  thosc^  gentlemen  who  had  been  nomi 
nated  for  their  resp(»ctive  otlices  by  the  Nominating  Cum- 
r.iittee. 

The  President:  The  next  bnsin(*ss  in  order  is  the  re- 
port of  the 

t'ONnriTTK?^  TO  NOMINATK  KS8AYISTS    ON   THK   I'ROO.RRSS  OF 
MKhiriNIO   ANI>  STlUaRRV. 

Dr.  A.  K.  Dirfendorf  present(*d  the  report,  recom- 
imndiiiKsis  reporters  on  Progress  of  Snrgi-ry,  Drs.^'harles 
i\  (Godfrey,  of  Bridgeport,  and  B.  Austin  Clien(\v,  of  N<*w 
Haven. 

Reporters  on  the  Progress  of  M(Mlicine,  Drs.  I).  (•. 
I5ro\vn,  of  Diinbury,  nnd  J<ihn  C.  Lynch,  of  Bridgeport. 

Motion  mi»d<*  and  seconded  that  the  n*port  be  accept- 
ed. 

Motion  carried. 

The  Report  of  the 

COMMITTEE  ON   HONORARY   MEMRERS  AND   DEGREES 

was  called  for  and  rendered  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Lindsley  as  fol 
lows: 

Mr.  President:  If  it  is  proper,  as  seems  to  have  been 
the  practice  on  previous  occasions,  to  endorse  the  nomi- 
nation of  th(^  Committee  of  la^t  vear,  we  do  so  with  en- 
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tire  unanimity  and  the  hearty  approval  of  the  election 
of  Prof.  William  Osier,  M.  D.,  of  Baltimore. 

Your  Committee  further  recommend  as  candidates  for 
election  next  year  Dr.  George  M.  Sternberg,  of  Washing- 
ton and  Dr.  Francis  Delafield,  of  New  York  City. 

J>r.  Sternberg,  the  late  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States  Army  is  a  man  of  world-wide  reputation  as  a 
scientist  and  author.  He  entered  the  service  of  the 
United  States  as  Assistant  Surgeon  in  the  Army  in  1861 
and  servcMi  continuously  until  retired  for  age  in  1902. 
lie  was  a])pointed  Surgeon  Gi^neral  in  189.*$  and  contin- 
ued until  retired  by  age.  His  active  service  therefore 
covers  the  entire  period  of  the  Civil  War,  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  and  the  subsequent  insurrection  in  the 
Philippine  Islands.  He  served  also  in  two  Indian  Wars, 
and  was  promoted  **for  gallant  service  for  i)erformanc(» 
of  professional  duty  under  fire  in  action  against  Indians 
at  (learwater,  Idaho,  July  12,  1877." 

Dr.  Sternberg  has  been  President  of  the*  .\merican 
Public  Health  Association,  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, and  of  the  Association  of  Military  Surgeons. 
He  is  an  Honorary  member  of  many  ntedical  and  scien- 
tific Societies  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

During  his  administration  as  Surgeon  General,  he  es- 
tablished the  Army  Medical  School  and  the  Hospital  for 
Tuberculosis  cases  at  Fort  Bayard,  N.  M.  He  organized 
the  Board  of  Medical  Ollicers  that  led  to  the  discov- 
ery under  Major  AValter  Reed,  that  yellow  fever  is 
transmitted  by  mosquitoes. 

It  is  unnecsssary  to  make  a  more  extended  notice  of 
a  candidate  whose  reputation  is  so  familiar  to  us  all. 

We  would  present  the  name  also  of  Dr.  Francis  Dela- 
field, former  Professor  of  McKiicine,  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  Columbia — as  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Connecticut  Medical  Society.  Dr.  Delafield  was 
born  in  1841,  in  New  York  Cit}^,  where  he  leceived  his 
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early  education  and  entered  Yale,  where  he  graduated  in 
1860. 

He  studied  medicine  at  the  (k)llege  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  and  received  his  degree  in  1802.  After  serving 
in  the  Hospitals  of  New  York,  he  commenced  practice. 

He  was  soon  after  appointed  Attending  Pliysician  at 
Roosevelt  Hospital.  He  accepted  the  appointment  of 
Pi*ofessor  of  Medicine  in  the  College  of  Pliysicians  and 
Surgeons  in  1882,  where  he  has  earned  great  distinction 
as  an  investigator  and  teacher.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
New  York  State  Medical  Society,  of  the  Academy  of 
Medicine  and  the  Pathological  Society,  and  also  of  the 
('entury.  Metropolitan  and  Yale  Clubs.  Yale  gave  him 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  in  1890.  He  has  been  an 
ext(*nsive  contributor  to  Medical  literature  and  wa^  co- 
author with  Dr.  Prudden  of  the  Handbook  of  Pathologi- 
cal Anatomy  and  Histology  and  is  now  issuing  a  revised 
edition  of  lectures  on  '^The  Practice  of  Medicine  AYith 
Cases  and  Charts.'^  He  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  the 
medical  profession  throughout  the  country. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  Dr.  Osier  elected  an  Hon 
orary  member. 

THK    REPORT    OF   THE    COMMITTEE    ON    LI^MJISLATION 

was  read  by  the  Secretary  in  the  absence  of  Dr.  Mc- 
Knight,  the  chairnum. 

As  there  has  been  no  session  of  The  (jeneral  Assembly 
since  the  last  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Association,  no  act- 
ion has  been  taken  by  the  Legislative  (committee.  In 
consideration  of  the  fact  that  a  committee*  of  the  Ameri- 
(mt  Medical  Association  has  been  organized  to  formulate 
a  standard  Medical  Practice  Act  to  be  considered  by  the 
diftierent  States  and  that  the  next  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  will  occur  previous  to  th4  next  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  this  Society  your  Committee  takes  the  liberty  of 
offering  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  President,  Vice-President  and  Sec- 
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retarj  of  the  Conencticut  Medical  Society,  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Legislation  and  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Medical  Examination  be  appointed  a 
committee  wiih  power  to  take  such  action  as  they  may 
deem  advisable  in  relation  to  any  change  in  the  laws 
at  i)re8ent  regulating  Medical  Practice  in  this  State. 
Kespectfully  Submitted, 

E.  J.  MoKnight, 
Chairman. 

The  Report  was  adopted. 

Dr.  Donaldson:  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  Ve 
ought  to  take  some  action  in  regard  to  providing  for 
a  change  in  our  charter  in  keeping  with  our  constitu- 
tion and  By-Laws,  and  if  it  is  in  order  I  would  move  that 
th'^  Committee  on  Legislation  be  required  and  requested 
to  look  after  this  matter  in  the  next  session  of  the 
Legishiture  to  secure  tiu*  necessary  <'hanges  and  altem- 
tious. 

Motion  duly  sec  ondcd  and  adopted  unanimously. 

Tlic  K(*poit  of  the  Committee  on  Medical  Examinations 
was  then  read  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee,  Dr.  C. 
A.  Tuttle. 

FXEVENTH    ANNUA.L   REPORT    OF    THK    COMMriTEE    ON    MEDICAL 
EXAMINATIONS. 

To  tfie  President  and  Fellows  of  the  Connecticut  Medical  Societtf  : 
Your  committee  appointed  to  conduct  the  examina- 
tions of  candidates  for  license  to  practice  medicine  in 
this  state,  presents  herewith  a  summary  of  the  work 
ih.iw  for  the  3 ear  ending  to-day.  The  committee  has 
held  six  meetings  and  in  obedience  to  the  statute  has 
held  three  examinations,  each  extending  throughout  two 
days.  There  have  been  examined,  seventy-six  candidates 
in  general  practice,  of  whom  fifty-seven,  just  seventy- 
hve  per  cent,  were  found  qualified  and  certificates  grant- 
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ed.  This  number  examined  is  eleven  less  than  hist  year 
and  six  less  than  the  previors  year.  We  have  rejected 
nineteen,  or  twenty-five  i)er  cent,  of  the  applicants,  as 
against  12.6  per  cent  in  1903.  While  the  general  quali- 
fication of  the  candidates  was  not  quite  equal  to  that 
of  last  year  and  would  account  for  a  certain  percentage 
of  rejections,  the  increased  rigidity  of  markings  was  res- 
ponsible for  the  larger  part.  We  have  also  examined 
four  in  midwifery  and  have  found  three  qi^alified.  Nu- 
merous others  have  presented  themselves  but  could  not 
be  admitted  to  the  examfnation  as  they  were  unable  to 
write  in  any  language. 

One  year  ago  there  werel,601  licensed  practitioners  in 
the  state,  or  one  to  every  593  of  the  population — to-day 
there  are  1,615  or  one  to  every  595. 

One  year  ago  there  were  1,601  licensed  practitioners  in 
secured  the  amendment  to  the  Medical  Practice  Act, 
giving  to.  our  committee  the  privilege  of  accepting  the 
licentiates  of  other  states,  without  examination.  For 
many  reasons  we  have  thought  il  inadvisable  to  make 
use  of  this  privilege.  It  is  held  that  true  reciprocity, 
(that  is,  e(iual  exchange),  must  be  the  basis  of  such  a 
condition,  and  few,  if  any  of  the  eastern  states  are  will- 
ing to  reciprocate  with  any  other  state.  If  true  recip- 
rocitj'  did  not  exist  the  injustice  worked  to  resident  prac- 
titioners in  the  border  towns  and  in  shore  and  mountain 
resorts  would  l>e  great.  Again,  some  states  are  admit- 
ting to  practice,  without  examinaion,  graduates  of  med- 
ical schools  within  their  borders.  Of  course  Connecti- 
cut cannot  reciprocate  with  such,  Pennsylvania  has  i*e- 
cently  withdrawn  from  Ium*  reciprocal  relations  with 
New  York.  While  we  may  in  New  England  and  some  of 
the  Atlantic  border  states  arrange*  by  mutual  agre(»ment 
a  common  standard,  and  indecMl  a  i)laH  is  under  consid- 
eration at  present,  we  do  not  pn  sage  for  the*  near  fu- 
ture any  genei*al  reciprocity. 
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That  we  have  maintained  as  high  a  standard  of  re- 
quirement in  subjects  medical,  as  the  near-by  states  is 
shown  by  marks  given  to  the  following  candidates:  A, 
was  examined  in  New  York  state  and  given  a  general 
average  of  86.5  per  cent,  while  in  Connecticut  soon  af- 
ter he  received  a  rating  of  82.5  i>er  cent. 

B,  was  marked  in  New  York,  01.8  per  cent,  and  in 
ronn(»cticut,  84.8  per  cent. 

i\  received  in  New  York,  85  per  cent,  and  in  Oonnec- 
ticut  77.5  per  cent. 

D,  was  marked  8.*i.8  per  cent  in  Pennsylvania  and  82.9 
in  Connecticut. 

E  was  given  a  general  average  in  New  Jersey,  of  8^.2 
per  cent,  and  in  Pennsylvania  of  82.7  pvv  cent.  In  Oon- 
HiHticut  we  found  that  measured  by  our  standard,  he 
was  entitled  to  75.6  per  cent.  only.  In  each  of  tlu^e 
states  the  passing  requirement  is  the  same  as  ours,  that 
is,  75  per  cent.  One  state  is  unwilling  to  compare  aver- 
ages at  all. 

AVe  again  urge  upon  the  Legislative  Commit t(»e  the  ad- 
visability of  securing  an  amendment  to  the  law  which 
shall  require  of  every  candidate  for  examination,  a  defin- 
ite educational  qualification,  pivliminary  to  his  Medical 
Course.  It  must  be  with  great  chagrin  (hat  a  medical 
man  looks  at  a  catalogue  of  one  of  our  eastern  universi- 
ties and  finds  that  of  the  freshman  chiss  in  law,  num- 
bering eighty-five  tiiere  are  twenty-one  with  bachelor's 
degrees,  25  per  cent.  In  Theology,  eight(H*n  out  of  twen- 
ty-one or  85.7  per  cent.  In  Forestry,  twenty-five  out  of 
thirty-two,  78  per  cent,  and  in  Medicine  seven  out  of  fifty- 
one  or  13.6  per  cent.  This  is  an  undesirable  discrepancy. 
VVe  may  not  yet  be  in  a  position  to  demand  a  Bachelor's 
degree,  but  we  should  at  least  require  the  equivalent  of 
an  ordinary  high  school  education.  Practically  it  may 
be  less  necessary  for  the  practicing  of  medicine  than  of 
Theology  or  Law  to  have  and  use  a  college  education, 
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but  it  is  mow  osseutial  for  the  welfare  of  liumanity  that 
he  be  better  grounded  iji  his  i)rofession. 

To  this  end,  not  only  nir.st  he  liave  the  jheliniiuary  ed- 
ucation just  mentioned,  but  a  <ertain  amount  of  post- 
jifraduate  or  hospital  work.  We  are  more  and  more  im- 
pressed each  3'ear,  with  the  need  of  a  hospital  training: 
for  all  students,  subsequent  to,  or  as  a  part  of  their 
rej^ular,  yet  proportionat(4y  hmgthened  medical  (*o;irst-. 
We  look  forward  to  the  tinn*  when  one  or  two  years  of 
hospital  interior  life  will  be  demanded  by  State  Boards 
and  therefore  become  a  part  of  all  advanceii  medical 
school  curriculum.  The  committet^  has  noticed  also  the 
tendency  toward  specialization  on  the  part  of  the  can- 
didates. Many  have  evidently  been  allowed  to  employ 
their  rime  in  the  unusual  and  rare  cases  and  phrases  of 
medicine  and  surgery  at  the  sacrifice  of  deeper  general 
knowledge.  We  must  deprecate  strongly  this  tendency 
of  Medical  Colleges,  to  allow  undergraduates  thus  to 
lose  sight  of  the  main  obj(  ct  of  their  medical  course. 

The  necessity  for  a  Medical  Tractict^  Act  and  the 
warrant  for  the  time  and  labor  given  to  medical  examin- 
ations and  education  by  your  committee  will,  I  think  be 
apparent  if  you  will  allow  n)e  to  read  a  few  answers 
which  were  given  to  questions  at  our  last  examination: 

1.  Question. — Describe  the  perineal  body:  Give  its 
functions. 

Answer.  Its  f miction  is  to  distend  the  vagina  and  all 
its  parts  so  as  to  allow  the  free  passage  of  the  child. 

2.  Q. — State  your  method  of  proceduie  in  twins  preg- 
nancies. 

A. — I  would  not  do  anything  but  wait  for  develop- 
juents,  and  deliver  the  first  one  that  came  and  cut  and 
tie  the  cord. 

4.  Q. — Describe  and  give  tlu*  [lathology,  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  Vulvo-Vaginal  Thrombosis. 
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A. — 1  think  1  would  cut  it  out,  that  is,  if  I  understand 
the  rij?ht  meaning?  of  the  W(U*d  (Thrombosis.) 

His  knowUnlge  of  anatomy  is  profound. 

Question. — Describe  the  fourth  ventrich*. 

Answer. — The  fourth  veutrieh%  duty  or  oHiee  is  to 
fovro  the  bh)od  throu^li  the  aorta  and  lunj^s  and  thronji:h 
the  body. 

Q. — What  anatomi(!  struetun^s  would  be  eut  in  an  am- 
l)utation  of  the  ui)p(»r  third  of  the  leg. 

A. — Of  eourse  all  the  muscles  woiihl  b(»  eut,  the  uaiues 
of  whieh  I  do  not  remember. 

Vou  uuiy  think  him  brijrhter  in  praetiee. 

C2. — ruder  what  condition  is  the  area  of  cardiac  dull- 
ness incr(»ast*fl  ?  Tender  what  diminished  ? 

A. — Cardiac  dullness  is  increased  by  motion  and  di- 
minished by  keeping  quiet. 

Q. — (five  the  symptoms  and  pathology  of  Anterior 
Polio  myelitis. 

A. — Tiie  symptoms  and  pathology  <»f  Anterior  Polio- 
myelitis is  not  very  faivorable  for  the  patient. 

In  surgery  he  has  this  to  say: 

Q. — Stricture  of  esophagus,  (a)  Pathology,  (b)  Ireat- 
ment. 

A. — It  is  very  dangerous.  I  don't  think  an  oin^'ation 
such  as  cutting  into  the  esuphagus  would  help  the  pa- 
tient at  all.  Give  the  patient  Gelsemina  in  very  large 
doses,  will  cure  the  patient  if  not,  will  help  the  patient 
very  much. 

P»ut  he  reaches  his  cliuuix  in  Materia  Medica  when  in 
answer  to  the  question. 

Q. — What  is  Hypochruuxlysis  ?  (a)  techni«iue  and 
Composition,  (b)  TheurniMMitic  uses,  he  says: 

A. — Technique  is  a  new  remedy  to  me.  Living  out  in 
Colorado  have  not  had  any  exjMnience  with  it.  I  pre- 
sume it  is  good,  etc.,  etc. 
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The  secretary  of  your  committee  attended  the  meeting 
in  Boston,  of  the  New  England  Confederation  of  Exam- 
ining Boards,  and  presented  a  paper  upon  the  Medical 
Practice  Act  of  our  State  and  demonstration  of  the 
workings  of  a  three-board  system.  The  meeting  was 
given  over  to  a  discusson  of  this  paper,  and  relevant 
topics.  Dr.  J.  W.  Wright  of  Bridgeport,  a  former  mem- 
ber of  this  committee,  was  re-elected  president. 

With  this  year  ends  the  term  of  Dr.  Barber  as  a 
member  of  this  committee.  He  has  given  freely  of  his 
time  and  energy  for  years  and  his  influence  will  long  be 
felt. 

Appended  is  a  list  of  the  successful  candidates.  A 
copy  of  the  rules,  and  a  set  of  the  questions  used  at 
our  last  examination. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CHARLES  A.  TUTTLE,  M.D., 
Secretary. 

SUCCESSFUL   CANDIDATES   FROM   JDLY,    1903    TO   JULY,    1904. 

July  1903. 
Ryan,  J.  P.— P.  &.  S.,  N.  Y.,  1903. 
Bean,  W.  H.— Yale,  1003. 
Klein,  A.  W.— Univ.  M.  C,  1880. 
Whinshall,  A.  G.— Royal  Coll.  P.  &  S.,  1892. 
Ludington,  W.  A.— Yale,  1902. 
Davenport,  A.  H.— So.  Carolina,  1903. 
Saner,  E.- Jefferson,  1903. 
Lane,  J.  E.— Yale,  1903. 
Swenson,  A.  C— Yale,  1902. 
Harrison,  J.  F.— Jefferson,  1903. 
Budd,  F.  F.-Yale,  1903. 
Atlee,  W.  H.— P.  &  S.,  N.  Y.,  1899 
Watkins,  L.  A.— Yale,  1903. 
Fitzgerald,  C.  J.— U.  of  Vermont,  1898. 
Bridge,  J.  L.— Harvard,  1903. 
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Fairell,  J.  E.— Univ.  of  Baltimore,  190;5. 

Roland,  E.  J.— Baltimore  Medical,  191)3. 

Glynn,  1).   E.— Baltimore  Medical,  1002. 

Gatsliell,  I).  H.— rniv.  of  Vermont,  1902. 

Ward,  II.  AV.— Baltimoi'H,  Mrdicnl,  1903. 

Hill,  A.  4.— Nia^rara,  188(5. 

Kyan,  F.  W.— Baltimore  Medical,  I9(N3. 

Loeb,  J.  A.— Yale,  1903. 

Bugbee,  Alice  G.— Cornell,  1903. 

Backus,  n.  S.— Long  Island  Coll.  Hospital,  1903. 

Faurctt,  F.  S.— P.  &  R.,  N.  Y.,  1903. 

Willard,  F.  ().— rniv.  of  Vermont,   1900 

Elinl,  H.  \V.— Fniv.  of  Vermont,  1898. 

XOVKMBER,   1903. 

Boyuton,  F.  \\ — Fniv.  of  Michigan,  19t>3. 

Krans(\  E.  S.— Yale,  1902. 

Donovan,  8.  F.— P.  &  S.  (Baltimore)  1902. 

Foote,  E.  M.— Harvard,  1890. 

Hariingtoii,  J.  L. — Jefferson,  1903. 

('assidy,  Mary  (\ — AVonian's  Medical  College,  19113. 

Hodgson,  T.  (\— Toronto,  1894. 

Hessler,  H.  P.— Yale,  1903.    ' 

Cooke,  T.  E.— Syracuse,  1898. 

Roberts,  A.  J.— Harvard,  1902. 

Ives,  E.  B.~Vale,  1903. 

Thompson,  P.  B.— N.  Y.  Univ.  and  Bellevne,  1900. 

(irady,  ♦).  A. — (ieorgetown.  1903. 

March,  1904. 

Allyn,  L.  M.— Univ.  of  Penn.,  1903. 
Beach,  W.  P.— P.  &  S.,  \.  V.,  1881. 
Moulton,  C.  I).— Univ.,  of  IVnn.,  1902. 
Foi-michella,  G.— Najdes,  18JI8. 
Heubleim,  A.  C— P.  &  S.,  N.  Y.,  1902. 
Huga,  J.  G.— P.  &  S.,  (Baltimore),  1903. 
Keane,  R.  B.— N.  Y.  Univ.  and  Bellevne,  1903. 
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Lyman,  D.  K.— Univ  of  Virginia,  1899. 

Mahoney,  J.  G.— Yale,  1903. 

Martin,  N.  F.— P.  &  8.  (N.  Y.),  1900. 

Pendleton,  C.  E.— Yale,  1903. 

I^ierson,  J.  (\— Tufts,  1903. 

Rowley,   R.   L.— Yale,   1903. 

Ryles,  J.  F.— Yale,  1902. 

Sandy,  W.  0.— P.  &  S.,  (N.  Y.,)  1901. 

Williams,  R.  May— Boston  Univ.,  1903. 

RULES   FOB   iXAMINATION. 

1.  Examinations  will  be  held  on  the  second  Tuesday 
of  March,  July  and  November,  at  the  City  Hall,  New  Ha- 
ven, beginning  at  9:30  A.  M.,  and  lasting  two  days,  clos- 
ing at  4:30  P.  M.  of  the  second  day. 

2.  Examinations  will  be  conducted  in  writing  in  the 
English    language. 

3.  Examinations  for  general  practice  consist  of  ten 
questions  in  each  of  the  following  branches: 

1.  Anatomy.  2.  Surgery.  3.  Materia  Medica,  includ- 
ing therapeutics.  4.  Practice,  including  pathology  and 
diagnosis.  5.  Obstt  tries,  including  gynaKology.  6.  Phys- 
iology. 7.  Medical  Chemistry  and  hygiene. 

4.  In  order  to  be  admitted  to  j>ractice,  the  applicant 
must  obtain  a  general  aveiage  of  75  per  cent.  In  no 
branch  shall  this  percentage  be  less  than  60,  and  in 
Practice,  Obstetrics  and  Surgery  the  minimum  require- 
nu^nt  will  be  t>o  per  cent. 

5.  Examination  fee  ?15.(i0,  payable  in  advance  on  thj 
llrst  day  of  examination. 

6.  Candidates  once  rejected  must  pay  full  fee  on  an- 
other trial. 

7.  All  candidates  must  be  graduates  of  some  reput- 
able Medical  College  and  must  ]>r<*8(nit  their  diplomas, 
(or  a  certiticate  from  the  Dean  of  the  Medical  College) 
for  inspection,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  at  the  ope  n- 
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ing  of  the  season.     Those  having  Bachelor's  degrees  in 
Arts  or  Sciences  will  please  so  specify. 

S.  Candidates  must  make  formal  application  (blank 
enclosed)  to  the  Secretary  at  least  five  days  before  the 
date  of  the  examination. 

9.  Questions  used  at  some  former  examinations  will 
be  found  in  the  yearly  Proceedings  of  the  Connecticut 
Medical  Society — the  Board  is  unable  to  supply  copies. 

10.  A  license  or  an  examination  in  another  state  is 
not  accepted  by  this  Board.  All  candidates  must  under 
go  Ihe  regular  examination. 

DIGESTS   OF   THE   LAWS   OP    1902-1903. 

a.  No  person  shall,  for  compensation,  gain  or  reward, 
received  or  expected,  treat,  operate  or  pre;:icribe  fur  any 
injury,  deformity,  ailment,  or  disease,  actual  or  imagin- 
ary, of  another  person,  nor  practice  surgery  or  midwif- 
ery, until  he  has  obtained  a  certificate  of  registration, 
and  then  only  in  the  kind  or  branch  of  practice  stated  in 
said  certificate. 

b.  No  person  shall  obtain  a  certificate  of  registration 
until  he  has  pass«.^d  a  satisfactory  examination  before 
one  of  the  examining  boards  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
nor  until  he  has  filed  duplicate  certificates  signed  by  a 
majority  of  said  examining  board,  stating  that  they  have 
found  him  qualified  to  practice  either  medicine,  surgery, 
or  midwifery,  nor  until  he  has  filed  duplicate  statements 
subscribed  and  sworn  to  by  him  upon  blanks  furnished, 
giving  his  name,  age,  place  of  birth  and  present  resi- 
dence, stating  of  what  medical  college  he  is  a  graduate, 
and  the  date  of  such  graduation,  together  with  such  other 
information  as  shall  In*  re(|uired.  No  person  shall  be 
eligible  to  said  examination  until  he  presents  to  the 
hoard,  by  whom  he  shall  b(*  examined,  satisfactory  e\i- 
dcnce  that  he  has  received  a  diploma  from  some  legally 
incorporated  medical  college.     Any  p(*rson  passing  such 
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examination  and  filing:  sJ^id  certificatoH  and  slatenu'nt 
shall  receive  from  the  State  Board  of  Health,  upon  pay- 
ment of  two  dollars,  a  certificate  of  rejcistration,  which 
shall  state  that  the  person  named  has  been  found  quali- 
tied  so  to  practice. 

c.  An  applicant  rejected  by  an  examining  board  is 
elifiible  to  le-examinatiou  at  any  subseqnent  regular 
meeting  of  the  Board. 

RULES   FOR   CONDUCTING    EXAMINATIONS. 

First.  Help  of  every  kind  must  be  removed  from  the 
reach  and  sight  of  the  candidate.  Any  candidate  detect- 
ed trying  to  give  or  obtain  aid  may  be  instantly  dismiss- 
ed from  the  room,  and  his  or  her  paper  for  the  entire 
work  canceled. 

Second.  Questions  must  be  given  out  and  answers 
collected  punctually  at  the  time  specified  for  that  sec- 
tion. 

Third.  If  the  candidate  withdraws  himself  or  herself 
•  without  ix^rmissioUy  from  the  sight  (►f  the  examiner,  his 
or  her  examination  Khali  be  closed. 

Fourth.  All  examinations  shall  be  in  writing.  Pens, 
blotters,  paper  and  ink  will  be  supplied  by  the  Secretary. 

Fifth.  The  examination  shall  continue  two  days,  the 
sessions  of  the  first  day  being  from  nine-thirty  to  eleven, 
eleven  to  one,  two  to  four,  four  to  six,  respectively;  the 
sessions  of  the  second  day  being  the  same,  but  closing  at 
four-thirty  instead  of  six  o'clock. 

EXAMINATIONS   IN    MIDWIFERY. 

1.  Examinations  in  Midwifery  will  be  held  at  the 
sam(*  time  and  place  as  for  General  Practice  and  under 
the  same  rules. 

2.  Applicants  to  practice  Midwifery  will  be  examined 
in  Midwifery  only  and  must  obtain  a  marking  of  75  per 
cent. 
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3.  Examinations  will  be  in  writing;  but  may  be  taken 
in  the  language  of  the  applicant.  The  applicant  to  fur- 
nish and  pay  an  interpreter  acceptable  to  the  Board. 

4.  The  examination  fee  will  be  |10.00  and  is  payable 
at  the  time  of  taking  the  examination. 

It  is  unlawful  to  practice  in  this  State  while  waiting 
for  an  examination. 

QUESTIONS    USED    AT   THE    LAST    EXAMINATION. 
PRACTICE,    PATHOLOGY   AND   DIAGNOSIS. 

(Two  and  one-half  hours),    March  8th  and  9th,  1904. 

1.  Give  the  etiology,  physical  signs  and  symptoms  of 
lobar  pneumonia. 

2.  Under  what  conditions)  is  the  area  of  cardiac  dull- 
ness increased?    Under  what  diminished? 

3.  Differentiate  between  entero  colitis  and  cholera  in- 
fantum. 

4.  Give  the  symptoms  and  pathology  of  anterior  polio- 
myelitis. 

5.  Name  six  pathogenic  bacteria  and  state  what  con- 
ditions favor  their  development  in  the  body. 

6.  Give  the  causes  of  sudden  death. 

7.  Glaucoma,  symptoms  and  treatment. 

8.  What  conditions  produce  accentuation  of  the  first 
sound  of  the  heart?    What  of  the  second  sound? 

9.  Describe  a  case  of  tinea  favosa  and  give  the  etio- 
logy and  treatment. 

10.  Differentiate  between  carcinoma  and  sarcoma 
pathologically. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

(One  and  one-half  hours). 

1.  What  alimentary  principles  are  found  in  milk? 
Briefly  describe  the  digestion  of  milk. 
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2.  What  cauH<*8  the  pulse?  State  what  cimditiuus, 
other  than  disease,  modify  the  pulse. 

:*».  What  are  the  vaso-uiotor  nerves  and  wheie  are 
their  centres? 

4.  Name  the  two  chief  divisions  x>f  the  nervous 
systtMu,  and  explain  tlie  difference  in  function  between 
an  alTerent  and  an  efferent  nerve. 

5.  What  route  does  fat  take  to  reach  the  blood- 
stream? 

().  Is  the  formation  of  fat  from  sugar  a  synthetic  or 
analytic  process?     Describe  it. 

7.  Give  the  orij^in  and  function  of  the  different  fibers 
of  the  trifacial  nerve. 

8.  Give  the  physiological  properties  of  hemoglobin. 

9.  Explain  the  equalization  of  animal  heat. 

10.  Describe  the  temporary  and  permanent  teeth  and 
usual  age  for  the  eruption  of  t^ch. 

ANATOMY. 

(Two  Hours). 

1.  Give  branches  of  internal  iliac  artery. 

2.  Name  the  bones  and  ligaments  forming  the  ankle 
joint  and  give  their  relations. 

3.  Draw  and  give  boundary  of  the  triangles  of  the 
neck. 

4.  Give  origin  and  distribution  of  third  division  of 
the  fifth  pair  of  nerves. 

5.  Describe  the  fourth  ventricle. 

G.     Describe  the  upper  third  of  the  femur. 

7.  What  anatomic  structures  would  be  cut  in  an  am- 
putation of  the  upper  third  of  the  le^g? 

S.  Give  the  origin,  insertion,  nerve  supply  aud  action 
of  the  following  muscles;  pronator  radii  teres,  biceps, 
and  levator  ani.  describe  each  separately. 
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9.  Describe  the  kidney,  giving  its  relation  and  also 
the  relation  of  the  structures  entering  and  leaving  it. 

10.  Give  a  brief  anatomy  of  the  entire  alimentary 
tract. 

OBSTETRICS    AND    GYNECOLOGY. 

(Two  Hours). 

1.  IJpscribe  the  perineal  body.    Give  its  functions. 

2.  Give  the  management  of  occipi to-posterior  position 
of  the  presenting  head. 

3.  Describe  retro-vaginal  fistula;  give  c<TUse  and  treat- 
ment of  it. 

4.  Give  the  traumatic  elfects  of  labor  on  the  child. 

5.  How  would  you  differentiate  ovaritis  from  a  lateral 
uterine  fibroma  ?  from  salpingitis  ? 

6.  What  changes  occur  in  the  uterus  during  preg- 
nancy? after  delivery? 

7.  State  your  method  of  procedure  in  twin  i)reg- 
nancies. 

8.  Describe  and  give  the  pathology,  <liagnosis  and 
treatment  of  vulvo  vaginal  thrombosis. 

9.  How  do  you  prevent  mammary  abscesses? 

10.  (live  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  acute  strep- 
tococcus infection  (puerperal  septicemia.) 

SURGERY. 

(Two  Hours). 

1.  Give  in  detail  the  histology  of  the  circumscribed 
nodule  of  tubenjulosis  (tubercle). 

2.  Give  the  symptomatology  of  (a)  primary  and  (b) 
secondary  syphilis. 

3.  Describe  your  method  of  examining  the  heart  pre- 
liminary to  the  administration  of  a  general  anesthetic 
and  state  what  conditions  of  that  organ  would  render 
the  administration  of  any  such  anesthetic  extra  hazard- 
ous. 
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4.  Describe  in  full  detail  the  operation  of  trephining 
the  skull. 

5.  Stricture  of  the  esophagus  (a)  pathology,  (b)  treat- 
ment. 

6.  Ti'eatment  of  penetrating  wounds  of  the  abdomen? 

7.  Pathology  of  ascites  due  to  cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 

8.  How  has  spontaneous  cure  of  last  named  condi- 
tion sometimes  taken  place  and  what  operative  proced- 
ure may  be  undertaken  to  further  the  same.  (Morison's 
operation  described)? 

J).  Symptoms  and  diagnosis  of  senile  hypertrophy  of 
the  prostate? 

10.  Fracture  of  the  patella  (a)  diagnosis,  (b)  treat- 
ment by  fixation  with  and  without  incision. 

CHJiMISTRY    AND    IIYGIKNE. 

(One  and  one-half  hours). 

1.  How  does  urea  originate  in  the  body?  In  what 
morbid  conditions  is  the  amount  of  urea  diminished,  and 
in  what  increased? 

2.  Desi'ribe  carbolic  acid.  Give  symptoms  and  treat- 
ment of  carbolic  acid  poisoning. 

.*i.  What  are  proteids  ?  From  what  are  they  derived  ? 
Name  the  chief  proteids. 

4.  What  methods  can  our  Health  Board  adopt  to  re- 
strict the  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  ? 

5.  What  diet  and  manner  of  living  favor  the  forma- 
tion of  uric  acid? 

B.  Give  at  length  your  views  as  to  the  question, 
**('an  ice  transmit  disease?'' 

7.  iVixe  the  formula  of  the  chlomte.  bromate  and 
iodate  of  sodium. 

S.     How  may  river  water  be  purified? 

9.  What  form   of  arsenic   is   found   in   wall   papers, 
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prints,  etc?    How  do  they  give  rise  to  poisonous  symp- 
toms? 

10.  How  do  you  test  urine  for  glucose?  Name  two  of 
the  best  tests. 

MATKRIA    MEDICA    AND    THBRAPKUTICS. 

(Two  Hours). 

1.  What  is  hA'podermoclysis?  (a)  Technique  and  com- 
position, (b)  therapeutic  uses. 

2.  Give  the  physiological  action  of  aconite. 

3.  Name  the  incompatibilities  of  veratrum  viride, 
quinine,  iron. 

4.  Give  the  officinal  name  of  oil  of  wintergreen  and 
its  therapeutic  uses. 

5.  The  physiological  action  and  therapeutic  uses  of 
amyl  nitrite. 

G.  Give  the  therapeutic  uses  of  thyroid  extract,  pan- 
creatin,  pepsin  and  supra-renal  extract. 

7.  Give  the  dose  of  the  following  alkaloids:  aconitine, 
digitaline,  cocaine  hydroehlorate,  pilocarpine  hydroch- 
lorate. 

8.  Therapeutic  uses  and  dose  of  (a)  croton  oil,  (b) 
elaterium. 

9.  Give  the  detailed  treatment  of  tape-worm,  using 
aapidium. 

10.  Write  a  prescription  containing  four  ingredients 
to  be  used  as  a  diuretic  and  diaphoretic  and  state  how 
each  ingredient  a<;ts. 

The  Report  was  accepted  and  adopted. 

The  Committee  on  Arrangements,  through  Dr.  Gilbert, 
reported  that  Dr.  Whittemore  had  invited  the  members  of 
the  Society  to  attend  a  reception  tendered  by  him  at  the 
New  HaA'en  <'ountry  ('lub,  immediately  after  the  close  of 
the  exercises  Thursday  afternoon.  A  trolley  car  would 
be  in  waiting  at  that  time  at  this  building. 
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The  President:  The  next  in  order  is  miscellaneous 
business. 

Dr.  Donaldson:  Mr.  President,  under  the  head  of 
County  Resolves  should  have  come  in  a  resolution  acted 
upon  by  the  Fairfield  County  Society  at  its  Annual  Meet- 
ing in  April,  which  is  in  line  with  the  work  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  in  connection  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  that  committee. 

Ilesolved:  That  tlie  Connecticut  Medical  Society  en- 
dorse the  work  of  the  American  Medical  Association  on 
the  control  of  venereal  diseases,  and  that  the  President 
appoint  a  committee  of  two  to  co-oi)erate  with  this  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

The  Committee  d(\sired  to  have  each  State  Society  ap- 
point a  local  committiM*  in  each  society  to  co-operate  with 
lliis  j^eneral  committee^  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion. Last  year  a  ^ood  deal  was  done  in  the  nu^etinji: 
at  New  Orleans  in  regard  to  this  subject  of  the  con- 
rr4il  of  venereal  dis^^ases,  and  this  year  the  commit tet* 
is  jjoiuK  to  have  a  very  interesting  symiM)sium  on  that 
subject  at  Athiutic  <'ity,  and  I  hope  the  C(mnccti4Ut 
State  ScM-iety  will  fall  in  line  and  S(*e  that  the  committee 
is  appointc^d  in  this  state  to  co-operate  with  them.  1 
would  like  to  have*  tlu*  4U'iginal  wording  of  my  resolu- 
tion adopted.  It  was  simply  through  the  omission  of 
tlie  Cl<M'k  in  failing  to  transmit  it,  that  it  failetl  to  reach 
the  committcH*  on  County  Resolves. 

"Whereas — Tlie  rapidly  incr(»asing  extent  of  venereal 
disease  is  such  as  to  seriously  mc^nace  public  health,  and 
more  so  than  all  other  contagious  diseases, — and 

VVh(*reas — Our  National  Asso<*iation  is  seeking  to 
adopt  measures  looking  to  the  c(mtrol  and  prevention  of 
this  scourge, — be  it 

Resolved — That  the  Connecticut  Medical  Society  at  its 
next  meeting  be  requested  to  api>oint  a  Committee  to 
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consider  the  best  methods  of  public  control  and  preven- 
tion of  venereal  disease — said  Committee  to  co-operate 
with  the  similar  Committee  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation." 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  adopted. 

The  President:    Is  there  any  other  business? 

The  Secretary:  We  oujiflit  to  lay  a  tax.  I  move  that 
a  tax  of  1^2.25  be  laid  on  each  member  of  the  Society. 

Dr.  (^armalt:  Mr.  President,  that  brinjifs  uj)  the  ques- 
lion  that  has  been  brought  forward  by  T)rs.  Root  and 
Swasey  with  rej^ard  to  the  expenses  of  the  meeting.  The 
Committee  of  Arrangements  have  made  the  statement 
more  than  once  that  they  could  not  do  without  the  ex- 
hibits, because  they  pay  so  much  rent,  otherwise  they 
would  have  to  lay  an  assessment  for  the  dinner.  Now 
it  seems  to  me  it  is  highly  proper  that  w^e  pay  for  our 
own  dinners.  I  cannot  see  that  we  want  to  have  our 
dinners  paid  for  by  the  exhibitors,  and  I  must  say  I 
think  the  dinner  ought  to  come  out  of  the  State  Society, 
and  not  from  individual  subscriptions.  (Applause).  I 
feel  very  strongly  about  that,  that  it  should  be  a  tax  on 
the  whole  Society,  and  then  I  think  we  will  get  more 
members  than  we  do  now,  and  I  certainly  think  a  tax 
of  five  dollars  a  year  would  not  be  too  much  to  pay.  I 
move  that  we  make  the  tax  three  dollars. 

Dr.  Robinson  said  he  thought  five  dollars  was  too  much. 
Including  expenses  of  car-fare  and  hotels,  five  dollars 
tax  would  be  too  expensive  for  the  Delegates,  and  it 
would  deter  3nen  from  coming  to  the  Society,  and  they 
would  not  increase  their  membership. 

Dr.  Harris:  1  would  like  to  inquire  how  much  money 
we  get  from  the  exhibits  ordinarily. 

Dr.  Mailhouse:  Dr.  Gilbert  tells  me  abont  $180  each 
year. 
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Dr.  Iliirris:  How  many  members  have  we  in  the 
Society? 

The  Secretary:     739. 

Dr.  Harris:  I  Rhonld  think  25  cents  extra  mij^ht  pay 
for  the  expenses. 

Dr.  Mailhonse:  I  move  to  amend  the  motion  by  addinj^ 
25  cents,  and  make  the  tax  $2.oO  for  the  next  year. 

Motion  s(»conded  and  adopted  nnanimonsly. 

Tlie  one  hundred  and  twelfth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
President  and  Fellows  thereupon  adjourned  at  0:05  P. 
M. 
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THE  ANNUAL  CONVENTION. 


The  Annual  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  the 
I^resldent  at  10  o'clock  Tuesday  morning.  May  26.  The 
first  thing  in  order  was  the 

SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 

The  membership  of  this  Society  is  seven  hundred  and 
thirty-six,  divided  among  the  Counties  as  follows  : — 
Hartford,  1903,  174 


New  members, 


Died,  3 

Left  the  State,  2 

Removed,  1 


/ 


181 


A  net  gain  of  5  175 

New  Haven,  1903,  210 

New  members,  8 

Returned  from  out- 
side the  State,  1 
Transferred     f  rom 
Windham  County,      1 


220 
Died,  1 

Left  the  State,  2 

Removed  to  Litch- 
field County,  1 


A  net  gain  of  6  216 
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New  London,  1903,  52 

New  members,  4 


56 

Died, 

1 

A  net  gain  of  3 

Fairfield,  1903, 

127 

New  members, 

10 

Reinstated, 

I 
138 

Died, 

1 

Left  State, 

1 

Dropped, 

5 
7 

A  net  gain  of  4 

Windham,  1903, 

37 

New  members, 

1 

Reinstated, 

1 
39 

Transferred  to  New 

Haven  County, 

1 

A  net  gain  of  1 

Litchfield,  1903, 

53 

New  members, 

3 

55 


131 


38 


56 
Died,  1 

Removed  to  Hart- 
ford County,  I 
Removed  from  State,     1 

33 
No  change  53 
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Middlesex,  1903, 

IISl>iMU». 

46 

New  members, 

16 

Died, 

1 

5-' 

Left  State, 

I 

A  net  gain  of  4 

Tolland,  1903, 

14 

New  members. 

4 

91 


50 


18 
A  net  f^ain  of  4  -      18 

This  is  an  entire  ^ain  of  twenty-three,  last  year's  mem- 
bership liavin^  been  seven  hundred  and  thirteen.  A  eare- 
ful  jifhuHe  of  this  movement  shows  a  eheerful  eondition. 
Every  eoimty  has  piined  in  membership  exeeptinjjc  one 
which  has  held  its  own.  It  is  p:ood  to  see  a  growth 
in  the  smaller  counties. 

The  increase  in  new  members  last  year  was  eighteen: 
this  year  it  is  twenty-five.  One  of  the  most  encouraging 
thinjjs  in  our  report  as  we  look  it  over  is  that  so  few 
have  been  dropped  for  non-payment  (vf  dues.  This  ha*s 
always  kept  down  our  increase  because  we  have  lost  so 
many  each  year.  But  in  only  one  county  do  we  lind  any 
such  re<ord.  We  believe  it  to  be  largely  attributable  to 
the  position  of  the  American  Medical  Association  which 
demands  payment  of  dues  as  a  condition  of  membership. 
And  we  find  that  a  number  «)f  men  who  had  jireviously 
dropped  out  have  re-entered  the  scniety.  This  denotes  a 
prosperous  and  healthy  condition  of  affairs. 

The  names  of  new  members  with  paduation  and  resi- 
dence are: — 

Eckley  Raynor  8torrs,  Jefferson  '99,  Hartford. 
Erm-st  Alden  Wells,  B.  A.,  Yale  '1)7,  Johns  Hopkins,  '01, 

Hartford. 
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Orran  Alexander  Moser,  Yale  '92,  Broad  Brook. 

William  Harold  Van  Strander,  Univ.  Vermont,  '00,  Hart- 
ford. 

James  Henry  Conklin,  Univ.  Vermont,  '09,  Hartford. 

Louis  David  Henn,  Univ.  N.  Y.,  '98,  New  Britain. 

Henry  Merriman  Steele,  Ph.  B.,  Yale,  '94,  Johns  Hopkins, 
'02,  New  Haven. 

Albert  Eugene  Von  Tobel,  B.  A.,  Yale,  '96,  Yale  99, 
Meriden. 

Francis  Henry  Reilly,  Yale,  '97,  New  Haven. 

Willis  Ellis  Hartshorn,  Ph.  B.,  Colorado  College,  '95, 
Univ.  Minnesota,  '98,  New  Haven. 

Richard  Foster  Rand,  Ph.  B.,  Yale,  '95,  Johns  Hopkins, 
'00,  New  Haven. 

fJohn  Mcintosh  Shepard,  Univ.  N.  Y.,  '90,  Madison. 

William  Robert  Goodrich,  Med.  Chi.,  Phil.,  '02,  Water- 
bury. 

Victor  Alexander  Kowalewski,  B.  A.,  Yale,  '99,  Yale,  '02, 
West  Haven. 

John  Harry  Evans,  P.  &  S.,  N.  Y.,  '02,  Norwich. 

Daniel  Sullivan,  Univ.,  N.  Y.,  '97,  New  London. 

Mary  Cecilia  Cassidy,  Women's  Med.  Coll.,  Phil.,  '98 
Norwich. 

William  Martin  Hill,  Univ.,  Va.,  '97,  Noank. 

Arthur  Robert  Turner,  A.  B.  Amherst,  '84,  Univ.  Paris, 
'94,  Norwalk. 

David  Walter  McFarland,  Univ.  N.  Y.,  '85  (ireens' 
Farms. 

Frank  William  Stevens,  Yale,  1900,  Bridgeport. 

George  Howell  Warner,  Yale,  '97,  Bridgeport. 

Daniel  Michael  Driscoll,  P.  &  S.,  N.  Y.,  '00,  Bridgeport. 

John  Joseph  (Hoonan,  P.  &  S.,  Baltimore,  '97,  Stamford. 

(;harles  Eugene  Blackman,  L.  I.  Coll.  Hosp.,  '96,  Bridge- 
port. 

David  Henry  Monahan,  A.  M.,  Manhattan,  '83,  Ports- 
mouth, 1900,  Bridgeport. 
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George  Francis    Sheedy,  Ph.    B.,  Yale,    '99„  Yale,    '02, 

Bridgeport. 
Dean  Foster,  A.  M.  Univ.  Kansas,  Yale  ,  '99,  Stamford. 
Orrin  Russell  Witter,  P.  &  S.,  X.  Y.,  '01,  Chaplin. 
Ernest  Russell  Kelsey,  Maniand  Med.  Coll.,  '01,  Wiusted. 
Joseph  Robinson,  P.  &  S.,  N.  Y.,  '98,  West  (^ornwall. 
Timothy  Meagher  Ryan,  A.  B.,  Loyola  College,  Baltimore 

xMed.  Coll.,  -02,  Torrington. 
James  Henry  Kingman,  A.  B.,  Yale,  '82,  P.  &  S.,  N.  Y., 

'85,  Middletown. 
Thomas  Patrick  Walsh,  T^niv.  Vt..  '02,  Middletown. 
Harah  Edith  Ives,  Women's  Med.  Coll.,  Pa.,  '98,  Middle- 
town. 
Frederick  Barton  Bradeen,  Univ.  Pa.,  '99,  Essex. 
David  Austin  Fox.,  ITniv.  &  Bellevue,  '02,  P^ssex. 
Dean  Cleaveland  Bangs,  Baltimore  Med.  Coll.,  '02,  Rock- 

ville. 
Frederick  William  Walsh,  P.  &  S.,  Baltimore^,  '85,  Rock- 

viUe. 
Louis  Irving  Mason,  P.  &  S.,  N.  Y.,  '91,  South  Coventry. 
James  Stretch,  Univ.  Coll.  of  Medicine,  Richmond,  Va., 

02,  Stafford  Springs. 

Of  these,  forty-one  in  number,  six  have  the  degree  of 
A.  B.,  three  of  which  are  from  Yale  rnd  four  have  the 
degree  of  Ph.  B.,  three  of  which  also  are  from  Yale;  so 
that  one-fourth,  or  twenty-five  per  cent.,  have  taken 
either  an  Academic  course  or  one  in  Science.  Ljist  year 
we  had  six  Bachelors  of  Arts  and  three  Bachelors  of 
Philosophy  the  entire  number  being  thirty-two,  so  that 
the  percentage  last  year  was  better  than  this,  by  quite 
a  little. 

In  medical  graduation  Yale  has  the  lead  with  eight, 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York,  has 
dvi^  the  University  of  Xew^  York  four,  the  Maryland 
Medical  College  and  the  Johns  Hopkins  and  University 
of  Vermont  each  three. 
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No  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association  has 
occurred  since  the  annual  meeting  of  this  society.We 
have  been  brought  into  closer  touch  than  ever  before 
with  the  national  organization.  We  have  two  repre- 
sentatives in  its  House  of  Delegates  and  on  the  present 
basis  we  can  not  have  a  larger  number  for  many  years 
to  come.  But  the  fact  that  the  Association  bases  its 
membership  and  requirements  on  dues  actually  paid  to 
date  has  certainly  had  its  influence  upon  this  society. 
Our  losses  from  unpaid  taxes  ai*e  very  small  this  year; 
only  one  county  in  the  8tate  has  drop[)ed  any  member 
for  non-payment  of  dues. 

There  have  been  two  deaths  among  our  Honorary  mem- 
bers, the  first  two  on  the  list:  Dr.  A.  J.  Fuller  of  Maine, 
and  Dr.  Arthur  Ward  of  New  Jersey.  Dr.  Ward  was 
present  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  our  Society  in  1864, 
as  a  Delegate  from  the  Medical  Society  of  New  Jersey 
and  as  was  the  custom  at  that  time  was  complimented 
with  an  election  as  Honorary  member  the  following 
year.  Dr.  Fuller  the  same  year  represented  his  ^o 
ciety   as   Delegate   and   was   similarly   honored.' 

The  dead  are  seven  in  number.  William  Lock  wood 
Bradley  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  of  the  cla>:s  of  18G0. 
This  seems  to  have  been  a  celebrated  class.  Among  its 
members  were  Professors  George  L.  Beers,  Professor  of 
Alateria  Medica  and  Thera])eutics,  Kansas  Medical  Col- 
lege, and  Francis  Delafield  of  New  York,  Daniel  Cady 
Eton.  Othniel  C.  Marsh,  and  Eugene  Lamb  Kichards,  of 
Yale,  also  William  AValter  Phelps,  known  in  national 
councils,  and  Mason  Young,  upon  the  governing  Board 
of  the  Univ(»rsity.  In  a  class  of  one  hundred  and  nine 
there  were  twelve  physicians.  He  graduated  from  the 
Yale  ]Sledical  School  in  1864  with  Dr.  Durell  Shepard, 
and  the  same  year  joined  this  society.  The  subject  of 
his  thesis  was  '^Dysentery  in  the  Army  of  the  Ignited 
States."    He  was  a  Fellow  in  1874.    At  this  meeting  in 
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connection  with  the  subject  of  skin  grafting  he  exhibited 
a  patient  from  whose  head  the  entire  scalp,  one  of  the 
eyebrows,  one  (»ar  and  part  of  one  cheek  had  been  torn 
off  by  machinery.  In  all  about  seventy-two  square  inches 
of  surface  had  bten  denuded.  A  portion  of  the, skull 
had  exfoliated.  This  very  unpromising  ease  had  been 
nine  months  undt  r  treatment,  and  by  the  method  of 
skin  graftinjr  much  progress  towards  recovery  had  been 
made.  In  the  following  year  he  was  again  a  Fellow, 
as  also  in  1876,  when  he  was  appointed  on  two  commit- 
tees. In  18S0  and  1881  he  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Matters  of  Professional  Interest  in  the 
State.  His  ''outributions  as  a  member  of  that  commit- 
tee were  a  Case  of  Glio-Sarcomatous  Tumor  of  the  Ceie- 
brum  and  Cerebellum,  and  The  Use  of  Chloral  in  a  Case 
of  Traumatic  Tetanus.  He  prepared  p:ipers  for  this  so- 
ciety at  various  times,  which  were  diverge  in  character. 
In  18(iG  one  on  Alcohol  as  a  dressing  for  wounds,  with 
special  reference  to  its  employment  by  M.  Nelaton,  at 
the  Clinical  Hospital,  Paris,  \n  1872,  one  on  skin  graft- 
ing, in*whi<-h  he  detailed  the  case  already  alluded  to. 

Edw^ard  Luther  (Iriggs  of  Waterbury,  was  also  a  grad- 
uate of  1H64,  from  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  al- 
though he  spent  two  years  at  the  Yale  School.  He  was 
of  sterling  colonial  ancestry.  He  was  a  physician  of 
learning,  a  gentleman  of  education,  a  conversationalist 
of  wit  and  a  musician.  He  was  unmarried,  bi'cauK*  grad- 
ually quite  a  recluse  and  had  practically  retired  from 
professional  work  some  years  b'.'foie  he  died.  He  joined 
this  Society  in  18(>(;,  at  th:it  time  there  were  but  six  phy- 
sicians in  Waterbury.  His  only  contribution  to  the  Pro- 
ceedings is  an  obituary  sketch  of  Dr.  Deacon  in  1878. 

There  is  no  record  as  to  when  Ralph  Schuyler  Gondwin 
joined  this  Society,  but  his  name  first  appears  as  a  Fel- 
low from  Litchfield  County  in  1S74.  He  was  that  year  a 
member  of  the  Nominating  Committee.    He  was  a  grad- 
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uate  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surj^eons,  N.  Y., 

Litchfield  (-ounty,  at  that  time  had  thirty-five  mem- 
bers and  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  little  the  names 
have  <'hanged.  In  1876,  1S81,  1882,  1884,  1885,  1887,  he 
was  a  F(^llow.  In  1880  he  was  President  of  the  Litch- 
field Coinily  Association.  In  1881,  he  was  chairman 
of  the  commit t(^e  which  nominated  Professors  Prudden 
and  Peck  with  to  their  chairs  in  the  Yale  Medical  De- 
partment. In  1882,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Fellows,  he 
oflered  a  set  of  resolutions,  reaffirming  allegiance  to 
the  Code  of  Ethics,  condemning  and  reprobating  the 
action  of  the  New  York  State  Medical  Society,  and 
instructing  the  Delegates  at  St.  Paul  to  oppose  the 
reception  of  the  New  York  delegation  in  any  shape 
or  manner.  In  1885,  he  was  one  of  the  committee  to 
consider  a  revision  of  the  charter  of  this  Society,  which 
seemed  to  be  made  necessary  by  the  dissolution  of  the 
union  bctwe«*n  the  Society  and  the  President  and  Fel- 
lows of  Yale  College,  formed  in  1810.  lie  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  which  arranged  for  celebrating  the 
centennial  of  this  Society,  and  which  was  appointed  by 
its  President  iu  1889.  In  1893  he  prepared  the  obituary 
of  Dr.  ANMlliam  S.  Puel  for  the  Proceedings  of  that  year. 
In  1896  he  wrote*  for  the  Proceedings  a  paper  on  The 
Physician  as  a  Sanatarian,  and  in  1897  he  commemorated 
the  discovery  of  vaccination  nith  one  on  Di*.  Jenner  and 
His  Oreat  \\'ork.  In  1897  he  was  elected  President  of 
this  Society,  and  in  1898  delivered  the  address  on  the 
Practical  Value  of  Bacteriology  in  Medicine.  IU  sides 
this  he  contributed  for  the  Proceedings  in  1879  an  essay 
OH  Alcohol  as  a  Thera])eutic  Agent.  In  1885  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  in  place 
of  Dr.  C.  A.  Lindsley  who,  a  member,  was  that  year 
<'hosen  Secretary.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  both  Doctors 
(loodwin  and  Bradley  did  a  large  work  in  the  medical 
life  of  the  State. 
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James  William  Gordon  of  Sandy  Hook,  graduated  at 
Bellevue  Medical  College  in  1888  and  united  with  this 
Society  in  1900. 

Ida  Rachel  Oridley,  M.  T).,  joined  this  Society  in  1892, 
the  centennial  year,  having  settled  in  (^ollinsville.  She 
was  a  graduate  of  the  VVesleyan  University,  Middletown, 
a.  B.  A.,  1886.  Two  years  later  her  Alma  Mater  confer- 
/ed  upon  her  the  second  degree  in  course,  M.  A.,  and 
in  1889,  she  took  her  M.I>.  from  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  Boston.  In  the  year  1895,  the  name  ap- 
pears for  the  first  time  as  Ida  Gridley-Caj^e.  Dr.  Case 
was  an  active  worker,  interested  and  enthusiastic  in  her 
profession. 

Dr.  Roger  Charles  Downey  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont  in  1892.  He  united  with  this  So- 
ciety in  1895  from  Portland  and  in  the  following  year 
moved  to  Middletown. 

Dr.  Samuel  Lathrop,  a  graduate  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  N.  Y.,  1900,  joined  the  So- 
ciety from  Norwalk,  in  1902. 

Let  me  again  beseech  the  County  Clerks  to  send  to 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  State  Society,  and 
to  each  of  the  Clerks  of  the  other  Counties,  the  pro- 
grams for  both  the  annual  and  the  semi-annual  meetings. 
The  visiting  of  the  regularly  appointed  Delegates,  the 
intermingling  as  much  as  possible  at  our  meetings  awak- 
ens interest,  stimulates  discussion,  draws  us  closer  to 
one  another  and  helps  to  iinify  the  profession  of  the 
State.  The  Secretary  wishes  to  express  his  thanks  to 
those  who  have  been  interested  enough  to  correct  errors 
which  occurred  in  his  Report  as  sent  out  with  the  an 
nual  Announcement. 

N.    E.    WORDIN, 

Secretarv. 
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The  President:  The  next  business  in  order  is  the  re- 
ports of  l)eU»^ates  to  other  State  Societies. 

To  the  Maine  Medical  Slate  Association,  Dele- 
gate Ri(*nzi  I^obinson.  Dr.  Robinson,  have  you  any  re- 
port to  make  as  D(  lejjate? 

Dr.  Kobinson:  I  liave  no  report  to  make,  jjentlemen, 
from  the  fact  that  I  received  my  ap[)ointment  when  away 
on  my  vacation,  and  received  it  the  very  djiy  the  Maine 
Medical  AsscMiation  met;  so  I  shifted  from  the  Maine 
Medical  Association  to  the  Massachusetts  Medical  So- 
ciety. Beinji:  in  Boston  the  day  they  had  their  meetinjr, 
took  my  dinner  there  with  them,  and  had  a  j?U>rious 
time.  I  obtained  permission  from  our  S<»cretary  to 
chancre  from  Maine  to  Massachusetts. 

Th(»  President:  To  the  New  Hampshire  Medical  So- 
ci'^ty,  Drs.  Campbell  and  S.  H.  Overlook. 

Or.  Overh)ck:  Mr.  President,  I  was  unable  to  be  pre- 
sent. 

The  President :  To  the  Vermont  State  Medical  Society, 
Dr    H.  G.  Howe. 

Dr.  Howe:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Crc^ntlemen,  I  had  a  very 
delijrhtful  visit  to  Bratlleboro,  Vermont,  and  we  were 
very  much  |)leased  with  our  reception. 

Thr»re  was  no  response  from  the  Delegates  to  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  nor  from  the  Delegates 
to  the  Rhode  Ishmd  Medical  Society,  or  the  Medical 
Society  of  New  Jersey. 

The  President:  To  the  New  York  State  Medical  As- 
sociation, Doct<u'S  C.  E.  Skinner  and  Kimball  rendered 
their  R(»ports,  which  follow: 

In  lulfillmcnt  of  the  duti(»s  pertaining  to  my  apiK>int- 
uu'ut  as  Delegjiti-  to  the  annual  convention  of  the  New 
York  State*  Medical  Association  held  in  New  York,  Octo- 
ber l!)lh  to  UlM.  n)0:5,  I  presented  myself  at  the  Acadeiuv 
of  Medicine  on  October  19th,  and  registered  as  Delegate 
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from  this  Socioty.  Tlio  first  day  was  given  up  entirely 
to  transacting^  the  business  of  the  Association,  the  of- 
ficers elected  for  the  coming  year  being  Dr.  W.  H.  Thorn- 
ton, Buffalo,  I're^sident;  Dr-  Charles  S.  Payne,  Liberty,  N. 
Y.,  Vice-Prosident;  Dr.  Guy  D.  Lombard,  New  York,  Sec- 
retary; Dr.  I«>oderick  A.  iJaldwin,  New  York,  Treasurer; 
Drs.  James  W.  Grosvener,  Buffalo,  and  E.  Eliot  Hairis, 
New  Y'ork.  Delegates.  The  scientific  session  began  on 
the  morning  of  the  second  day  with  a  paper  by  Dr.  R. 
Abrahams  of  New  York,  who  recommended  sea-bathing 
for  a  variety  of  skin  diseases  and  said  that  no  artificial 
salt-water  could  compaie  in  the  results  obtained  with  the 
water  taken  directly  fiom  the  sea. 

This  was  followed  by  a  paper  by  Dr.  F.  J  Douglas  of 
Utica,  N.  Y".,  entitled  "  Stab  Wounds  of  the  Abdomen.'' 
Dr  Douglas  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  symtomatol- 
ogy  is  not  to  br  relied  upon  exclusively  to  indicate  the 
line  of  treatmem  of  these  injuries  and  recommends 
prompt  exi)loratory  incision.  He  did  not  l>elieve  in 
probini:  and  recommended  that  the  wound  be  closed  if 
possible  without  draiuiige  and  that  wounds  of  the  viscera 
ought  to  be  sutured  and  the  peritoneal  cavity  flushed  out 
with  saline  thereafter. 

Dr.  George  W.  Goler  of  Rochester  followed  with  a 
paper  upon  **The  Relation  of  the  Municipal  Milk  Sui>ply 
to  the  Health  of  Children."  The  measures  taken  to  se- 
cure a  good  healthful  supply  of  milk  for  infant  nutrition 
in  Rochester  during  the  past  five  years  had  resulted  in  a 
reduction  of  the  mortality  among  infants  of  sixty-five  per 
cent,  during  the  first  year  of  life  and  of  fifty-eight  per 
cent,  among  children  between  one  and  five  years  of  age. 
The  health  authorities  of  the  city  of  Roc*hester  had 
adopted  as  a  standard  of  milk  purity  100,000  bacteria  per 
c.c.  A  large  number  of  samples  analyzed  before  this 
standard  had  been  adopted  showed  an  average  of  837,000 
bacteria  per  c.c.     Shortly  afterward  a  large  number  of 
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samples  averaged  796,000  bacteria  per  c.c  In  1901  the 
average  was  275,000  bacteria  with  nineteen  per  cent-  of 
the  samples  showing  over  5,000,000.  In  1902  the  average 
was  215,000,  seventy-four  per  cent,  of  the  samples  show- 
ing less  than  100,000,  and  only  six  per  cent,  showing  over 
5,000,000.  Samples  from  the  officially  recommended  sta- 
tions, which  have  been  established  for  the  supply  of 
healthful  milk  for  infant  nutrition,  showed  only  14,000 
bacteria  i)er  (!.c.,  as  against  2155,000  exhibited  by  the 
si)ecimens  from  the  ordinary  city  milk. 

Dr.  H.  O.  Marcy  of  J^oston  discussed  this  paper  at  somt* 
length  and  favored  condensing  and  refrigerating  milk,  as 
that  so  treated  would  keep  sweet  for  two  weeks.  This 
had  been  in  operation  successfully  in  New  Hampshire  for 
a  number  of  years. 

Dr.  Augustin  H.  Goelet  of  New  York  then  read  a  paper 
upon  ^*The  Causes  of  Failure  after  Operation  for  Neph- 
roptosis." He  considered  the  most  active  of  such  causes 
to  be  first,  delaying  the  operation  after  the  patient's 
kidney  was  hopelessly  disabled  and  his  general  condition 
beyond  redemption;  second,  concomitant  ptosis  of  the  in- 
testines; third,  severe  retching  and  vomiting  after  opera- 
tion; fourth,  failure  to  completely  detach  the  colon  dur- 
ing the  operation;  fifth,  penetrating  the  secreting  struct- 
ures of  the  kidney  by  sutures;  sixth,  fixation  of  the  kid- 
ney too  low  down;  seventh,  too  early  I'emoval  of  the 
sutures;  eighth,  leaving  the  di*ain  in  too  long;  ninth,  al- 
lowing the  patient  to  get  up  too  soon;  tenth,  failure  to 
properly  support  the  abdomen  after  recovery. 

This  paper  was  followed  by  an  interesting  discussion, 
much  of  which  was  too  technical  to  have  a  place  in  a 
report  of  this  character. 

Dr.  James  K.  Tuttle  of  New  York  next  read  a  paper 
upon  the  **Results  from  Operative  Treatment  of  Cancer 
of  the  Rectum."  He  reported  forty-three  cases  in  which 
he  had  done  complete  extirpation,  with  twenty-two  cured 
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and  now  living  and  well  after  periods  of  from  two  to 
eleven  years.  In  twelve  eases  the  results  were  entirely 
unsuccessful.  He  believes  that  total  extirpation  is  the 
only  operation  Which  deserves  to  be  performed  in  this 
condition  and  that  this  was  the  only  operative  procedure 
that  had  ever  saved  a  single  case.  Colostomy  was  only 
indicated  when  the  malignant  growth  conjpletely  occlud- 
ed the  gut,  and  did  not  in  his  opinion  prolong  life.  Ex- 
tirpation gives  complete  relief  from  pain  for  at  least  a 
while  and  in  many  cases  produces  an  absolute  cure.  He 
believed  that  every  case  of  diarrhea  lasting  over  a  fort- 
night should  be  subjected  to  instrumental  examination 
of  the  rectum  as  a  failure  to  make  an  early  diagnosis  was 
a  most  prolific  cause  of  death  in  this  disease.  Although 
an  immovable  carcinoma  was  usually  considered  inoper- 
able, yet  he  had  operated  on  some  seemingly  hopeless 
cases  and  had  some  perfect  results.  He  did  not  belive 
that  every  case  in  which  the  tumor  was  immovable 
should  be  refused  operation.  Dr.  Tuttle  exhibited  sever- 
al patients  who  had  been  cured  for  variable  periods,  one 
being  a  woman  who  had  been  operated  upon  eleven  years 
before  with  no  recurrence  to  date. 

Dr.  Seymour  Oppenheimer  of  New  York  read  a  very 
technical  and  interesting  paper  on  "Extradural  and  Mas- 
toid Disease"  He  considered  that  extradural  abscess 
was  the  most  frequent  intracranial  complication  of  mas- 
toid disease  and  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  make  an 
early  differentiation  from  the  symptoms.  Paroxysmal 
pains  in  the  head  over  the  affected  area  associated  with 
exquisite  tenderness,  as  an  indicative  symptom  he  con- 
sidered very  valuable.  The  presence  of  chills  consti- 
tuted a  reason  to  suspect  sinus  involvement.  During  the 
discussion  Dr.  F.  W.  Higgins  of  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  said 
that  pus  accumulations  from  this  cause  were  three  times 
more  frequent  in  the  middle  than  in  the  posterior  fossa. 

Dr.  E.  D.  Ferguson  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  read  a  paper  en- 
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titled  "One  of  the  Dangers  in  the  Surgery  of  the  Biliary 
Passages"  He  expressed  the  belief  that  an  endeavor 
should  be  made  to  produce  a  symptomatic  cure  rather 
than  a  brilliant  operation.  The  procedure  which  causes 
the  least  shock  and  produces  the  best  results  is  usually 
the  making  of  a  temporary  biliary  fistula  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  gall-stones. 

Dr.  Ernst  Schmid  of  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  read  a  paper 
(uititled  **S4hool  Hygi(»ne  and  the  (Jreat  Need  of  Regular 
Medical  Siip<»rvision/'  in  which  he  dwell  at  considerable 
length  upon  the  sanitary  problems  which  enter  into  the 
building  of  the  schools,  such  as  the  amount  of  light  en- 
t(»ring  by  the  windows,  color  of  the  walls,  etc.  He  urged 
the  medical  profession  to  exhibit  moiv  interest  in  the 
securing  of  the  adoption  of  plans  for  b(4ter  constructed 
schools. 

Dr.  William  E.  I*ark  of  New  York  read  a  very  instruc- 
tive as  well  as  int<'res(ing  pa]M*r  u]>on  **Bacteriology  and 
Pathology  of  Dys^'utery  in  (Uiildren."  He  believes  that 
there  are  several  ty]M's  of  (he  disease,  and  says  that  the 
Shiga  bacillus,  in  his  experit^nccs  has  only  been  found  oc- 
casionally. He  had  used  the  serum  treatment  in  twenty- 
live  cases  with  no  particular  results.  He  thought,  how- 
ever, that  increased  expc^rience  might  show  that  the 
method  was  of  some  use. 

Tin*  program  for  the  second  day  closed  with  a  paper 
by  Dr.  Martin  P.-  Tinker  of  Clifton  Springs,  New  York, 
entitled  **Some  of  the  Less  Usual  Causes  of  l*ost-Opera- 
tive  Elevations  of  Tem])erature."  Dr.  Tiuker  mentioned 
among  these  causes  pulmonary  emboli,  p«'ricarditis,  cen*- 
bral  embolus,  phlebitis  and  malaria.  He  did  not  believe 
that  the  diagnosis  of  nmlaria  should  be  made  unless  the 
characteristic  micro-organism  was  demonstrated  as  pre- 
sented in  the  blood. 

Much  to  my  regret  I  was  at  this  time  obliged  to  leave 
New  York  and  leave  the  remainder  of  the  report  to  my 
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felJaw  Delegate.  The  high  grade  of  the  papers  from  both 
practical  and  scientific  aspects  was  most  noticeable  and 
made  the  fulfillment  of  my  duties  as  a  Delegate  a  pleas- 
ure as  well  as  a  source  of  instruction. 

('laren(  R  E.  Skinnbr. 

I  V.  ish  briefly  to  record  that  as  Delegate  from  the  Con- 
nerticut  Medical  Society  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending 
only  the  last  two  days'  session  of  the  New  York  Medical 
Association,  held  in  New  York  City  October  ll)-22,  1903. 
A  <ordiaI  reception  was  given  nie  by  the  members,  ami 
the  J*resident,  Frederick  Holme  Wiggin,  an  Honorary 
Member  of  this  Society.  The  Literary  program  was  of  a 
high  order.  Exc(^pti(mal  }>iipers  were  those  on  Fneu- 
monia  by  Di'.  DeLancey  Kochester  of  Hutfalo;  Acute 
Cholecystitis  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Musser  of  Philadelphia,  and 
on  Ileocolitis  in  children  by  Dr.  Thomas  M.  K^)tch  of  Bos- 
ton. Your  Deh'gat(»  also  had  the  pleasure  of  attending 
the  ban(|uet  given  at  the  Manhattan  on  the  evening  of 
Octolu^r  22.  Among  the  toasts  a  member  of  the  clergy 
brought  forward  the  subject  of  Euthanasia  with  a  strong 
argument  in  its  favor.  This  arons(*d  a  meuiber  of  the 
New  York  Bar  who  followed  with  a  most  humorous  and 
convincing  argument  against  it.  The  sentinnMit  of  the 
assemblage  seemed  to  be  about  unanimous  in  o])])osition 
to  Euthanasia.  The  banquet  also  furnished  an  o])iK>rtu- 
nity  for  general  rejoicing  over  the*  actual  reunion  of  the 
two  New  York  Societies  which  had  been  divided  for 
many  years. 

Rush  W.  Kimball. 

Dr.  Garlick  then  read  his  Report  on  the  Progress  of 
Medicine  and  was  followed  by  Dr.  Russell  with  a  care- 
fully prepared  paper,  Report  on  the  Progress  of  Surgery. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Matters  of  Profc^s- 
sional  Interest  in  the  State  was  then  read  by  Dr.  Bart- 
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lett  in  the  absence  of  Dr.  Foote,  ('hairman  of. the  Com- 
mittee. 

Visiting  Delegates  from  (»ther  States  were  called  upon 
by  the  President. 

The  President:  We  have  some  visiting  Delegates  that 
we  should  be  glad  to  receive  now  and  hoar  from. 

From  the  Maine  Medical  Association,  Dr.  E.  A.  Porter 
of  Pittslield,  and  Dr.  S.  P.  Warren  of  Portland.  (Neither 
of    the    gentlemen    were    present.) 

From  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  Dr.  J.  W. 
Hannum  of  Ludlow,  and  Dr.  A.  H.  Hoadley  of  North- 
ampton.    I  believe  Dr.  Ilannum  is  present. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Ilannum:  1  can  only  say,  Mr.  President 
that  it  affords  me  great  ])leasure  to  extend  to  you  the 
greetings  of  the  Massachus(»tts  Medical  Society.  We  are 
very  happy  to  be  repres(^nted  here  and  shall  hope  for 
a  return  of  your  hospitality.    (Applause). 

The  President:  From  the  Khode  Island  Medical  So- 
ciely,  Dr.  Howard  Morgan  of  Westerly. 

Dr.  Howard  Morgan:  I  am  very  glad  to  be  here  with 
you,  and  I  am  much  interested  in  what  I  have  heard.  I 
haven't  anything  personal  worth  mentioning  or  taking 
your  time.    (Applause). 

The  l*resident:  From  the  New  York  State  Medical 
Association,  Dr.  F.  H.  Wiggin,  Dr.  J.  S.  IMerwirth  and 
Dr.  W.  R.  Townsend. 

The  Secn^tary:    Dr.  Wiggin  sends  this  letter: 

May  24th,  1904. 
I)ear  Doctor  AVordin: — 

I  regret  very  much,  that  owing  to  the  pressure  of  pro- 
f(\ssional  work,  I  will  be  unable  to  attend  the  112th  An- 
nual Meeting  of  your  Society,  which  I  looked  forward 
to  attending  wiih  much  pleasure. 

The   two  great  events   which   have  marked  the  pro- 
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gress  of  our  local  Association  during  the  past  year  have 
been,  further  experience  with  the  protection  of  out 
members  by  the  Association  of  suits  for  alleged  mal- 
practice, which  have  been  brought  against  them;  and 
the  agreement  made  by  our  Association  with  the  Medical 
Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  to  join  hands  and 
form  one  organization. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  your  members  to  know  that 
during  the  past  year,  17  members  of  our  Association  re- 
siding in  various  parts  of  the  State,  have  had  suits  for 
filleged  civil  malpractice  brought  against  them,  and  have 
been  defended  by  the  Association,  and  in  every  instance 
when  the  defense  was  made  known  to  the  persons  bring- 
ing the  suits,  they  were  promptly  dropped,  which  serves 
to  show  that  such  protection  of  members  by  a  State 
organization  is  wise  and  economical. 

In  regard  to  the  details  of  the  amalgamation  of  the 
Society  and  the  Association,  my  colleague^;,  Drs.  Town- 
seud  and  Bierwirth,  who  are  to  be  with  you,  can  tell 
you  better  than  I,  what  has  been  done,  as  they  were  both 
members  of  the  Committee  representing  our  Association. 

With  best  wishes  for  a  pleasant  and  profitable  meet- 
ing, I  am, 

Respectfully  yours, 

Frederick  Holme  Wiggin, 

Delegate,  The  New  York  State  Medical  Association. 
Applause. 

The  President:    Dr.  Bierwirth  is  with  us. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Bierwirth:  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  being  al- 
lowed lo  be  here  at  your  meeting,  as  this  is  the  first  time 
that  I  have  visited  New  Haven.  My  good  friend  Dr. 
Eliot  has  shown  me  your  town,  and  I  have  come  here 
now  to  listen  to  the  scientific  side  of  the  meeting,  and  I 
hope  to  be  with  you  this  evening.     I  do  not  know  as 
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this  is  tho  time,  Mr.  President,  to  jrive  you  any  in- 
formation in  rejj^ard  (o  tlu*  amalj?aniation  of  tlie  two 
State  Societies.  It  will  take  up  too  much  of  your  time 
now;  but  i)erhaps  this  evening,  if  it  is  desired,  I  can 
give  you  a  sketch  in  outline  of  the  work  that  has  been 
done.  Personally  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  this 
honor.     (Applause). 

The  President:  Dr.  W.  R.  Townsend  from  the  same 
Society. 

Dr.  W.  R.  Townsend:  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  thank 
you  on  behalf  of  our  State  Association  for  the  magni- 
ficent manner  in  which  you  n^eived  the  letter  from  our 
colleague  Dr.  Wiggin,  who,  jxnhaps  it  is  known  to  you, 
and  perhaps  it  is  not  known,  has  been  largely  instru- 
mental in  bringing  the  Slate  Association  of  New  York 
to  a  position  of  such  importance  that  finally  it  was  con- 
sidered desirable*  to  have  a  ccmferenco  and  see  whether 
a  union  could  not  be  made  of  the  two  bodies  in  the 
State. 

The  Stale  Association  in  New  York  represents  to-day  a 
meinbi^'shi])  of  about  ISOO;  the  Stat<^  So(*iety  repre- 
sents a  nuMubership  nominally  of  about  (>(MK).  The  inten- 
tion is  in  the  next  few  weeks  to  amalgamate  these  two 
bodies  and  liavi*  then,  we  hoi»e,  a  united  profession  in 
New  York  of  about  7(MM).  When  such  an  amalgamation 
or  union  is  ae  hien-ed  I  am  sure  N(»w  York  will  honor 
itself  by  sending  a  larger  and  bt»tter  ehdegation  to  the 
(Vmnectieut   Medical  Society.     (Applause*.) 

The*  Pfe'sideMit:  The*  repre'se'utative  s  from  the  Medical 
Soeiety  of  New  Jersey,  Doetor  J.  A.  Kxton  of  Arlington, 
and  Dr..  S.  A.  llelfe^r  of  ne>be»ken,  not  be*ing  pre*se^nt,  the 
ne*xt  busine*ss  em  the*  ])rogram  is  the  Disse*rtation  on 
MeMlieal  ]*syche)le)gy  by  Dr.  Rie*nzi   Rediinsem. 

Dr.  Robinson  re*ad  his  pa])e»r  which  was  reeeivenl  with 
much  a])plause. 

Dr.  (i.  R.  Harris  of  Norwich  re^ad  his  paper  on  Three 
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Cases  of  Obstruction  of  the  Cystic  Duct  Simulating  \^ 
pendioitis. 

The  President:  The  hour  has  now  come  for  the 
President's  address  on  Specialism  in  Medicine.  As  the 
Vice-President  does  not  appiar  to  be  in  the  hall,  I  will 
call  upon  one  of  the  honorary  vice-presidents,  Dr.  Amos 
Avery,  to  take  the  Chair. 

Dr.  Avery  assumed  the  chair  and  the  President  de- 
livered his  address  which  was  received  with  prolonged 
applause. 

The  President :  According  to  the  program,  gentlemen, 
we  take  an  adjournment  at  this  point  until  1:45  p.  m.  I 
want  to  ask  you  to  be  as  prompt  as  possible  because  we 
shall  only  have  three  hours,  and  we  want  to  make  the 
most  of  every  minute  of  time. 

Kecess  until  1:45  p.  m. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

TiiuusnAY,  MAY  26th,  1904,  1 :45  v.  m. 

The  President:  Gentlemen:  The  Society  will  please 
come  to  order. 

The  tirst  pajH^r  is  by  Dr.  D.  C.  Hiown  of  Danbury,  The 
So-called  Ante-mortem  Statement.  After  the  reading 
Dr.  Gilbert  announced  that  Dr.  Whittemore  has  very 
kindly  invited  the  members  of  the  Society  to  the  Country 
Club  immediately  after  adjournment,  and  the  motion 
that  when  this  meeting  adjourn,  it  adjourn  at  4:45. 

The  motion  was  seconded  but  was  opposed  by  Dr. 
Swasey  on  the  ground  that  the  society  should  remain 
and  do  scientific  work. 

Motion  to  adjourn  at  4:45  adopted. 

Dr.  J).  C.  Brown:  If,  at  this  time,  it  is  in  order,  t 
would  like  to  rise  and  make  a  motion  that  a  committee 
be  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the  paper  that 
was  read  this  morning  by  Dr.  Rienzi  Robinson  on  Medi- 
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cal  Psycholoj^v.  It  seems  to  me  that  some  of  the  sug- 
gestions made  in  his  paper  were  particularly  valuable. 
And  while  it  may  not  be  the  logical  outcome  to  have  a 
chair  on  medical  psychology,  appointed,  in  the  medical 
schools,  I  make  the  motion: 

Resolved — That  a  committee  of  three  to  be  appointed 
by  the  chair,  one  of  whom  shall  be  the  president  of  our 
J^ociety,  to  present  to  the  incoming  Governor  of  the  State 
a  copy  of  this  paper  together  with  the  two  copies  of  the 
committee  reports  referred  to,  and  such  arguments  and 
facts  as  the  committee  sees  fit. 

Motion  seconded  and  adopted  unanimously. 

The  1 'resident  named  as  the  committee,  Doctors  \V. 
H.  Carmalt  A.  R.  Diefeudorf  and  M.  Mailhouse. 

Dr.  Down  then  read  a  paper,  8ome , Phases  of  Con- 
sciousness in  Mental  Diseases. 

Dr.  McKnight  followed  with  a  paper  on  Cysts  of  the 
Mesentery. 

Pai>ers  followed  in  the  order  given  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible. One  on  The  Management  of  Pneumonia  by  Dr. 
Osborne,  one  on  Acute  Conjunctivitis,  Iritis  and  Acute 
Ghuicoma  by  Dr.  Anthony  Peck,  which  was  discussed 
by  Dr.  Holmes  of  New  Britain. 

Dr.  Hwasey  had  for  his  topic  A  Case  of  Slow  Pulse. 

The  President:  I  am  going  to  postpone  the  next  four 
cases,  gentlemen,  and  it  is  not  on  account  of  any  (reflec- 
tion upon  the  articles,  for  they  are  undoubtedly  articles 
of  the  first  importance.  There  are  two  papers  that  come 
afterwards  that  have  been  furnished  in  response  to  a 
personal  appeal  by  the  Prescident,  and  common  courtesy 
recpiires  we  should  hear  those  papers,  and  if  there  is  any 
doubt  whether  we  are  going  to  hear  any  more  those 
pai)ers  at  least  should  have  a  standing,  as  they  have  been 
asked  for,  and  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  come  back  to 
these  cases. 
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I  will  now  ask  for  a  reading  of  the  paper  entitled,  ^^A 
Further  iieport  on  the  Surgical  Treatment  of  the  En- 
larged I^rostate,-'  by  Dr.  O.  C.  Smith  of  Hartford. 

This  i)ap(»r  was  discussed  by  Doctors  McKnight  and 
E.  H.  Lyon. 

Dr.  Rulkley  then  read  his  paper — The  Finsen  Light, 
X-rays  and  High  Freciueney  Electrical  Currents  in  Cer- 
tain Diseases  of  the  Skin — Another  Year's  ExjKrience, 
after  which  Dr.  Skinner  exhibited  two  photographs  of  a 
case  treated  with  X-ray. 

The  l*resid(Mit:  (fentlemen,  we  have  time  for  just  one 
nrnrc*  paper,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  Dr.  Carmalt  to  take 
the  chair  while  that  paper  is  being  read. 

(lentlemen.  1  want  to  thank  you  in  that  you  have  con- 
ferred the  honored  position  of  President  of  the  Oonnec- 
ticut  Medical  Society  upon  me  for  the  ]>ast  year  and  I 
want  to  thank  you  for  your  forbearance  with  my  short- 
comings. I  want  to  thank  you  also  for  the  kind  atten- 
tion with  which  you  have  listened  to  the  papers  of  the 
gentlemen  wh(»  have  furnished  these  papers  at  my  re- 
quest. The  list  is  now  exhausted,  and  we  come  upon 
the  list  of  voluntary  papers. 

I  will  now  ask  my  old  friend.  Dr.  William  H.  Carmalt 
of  New  Haven,  your  President-Elect,  to  assume  the 
Chair.     (Api)lause.) 

Dr.  Carmalt  upon  assuming  the  chair  was  received 
with  applause. 

He  announced  the  next  paper,  Aneurism  of  the  Carotid 
Artery  within  the  Cranium  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Ely.  There 
being  but  a  few  moments  left.  Dr.  Dagg(*tt  gave*  a  resume 
of  his  imper,  The  Prevention  of  Typhoid  F(»ver,  and 
made  this  motion: 

Kesolved:  That  the  (Nmnectieut  Mc^dical  Society  en- 
dorses the  general  proposition  which  is  now  advanced 
regarding  Kural  Sanitation  and  refers  it  to  the  State 
Board  of  Health. 
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I  make  it  because  I  want  to  bring  this  matter  before 
the  Legislature  next  winter,  and  if  it  has  the  endorse- 
ment of  this  Society  it  will  mean  a  great  deal  more  than 
it  does  now. 

The  motion  was  stn^onded  and  adopted  unanimously. 

The  one  hundred  and  twelfth  meeting  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Medical  Society  was  then  declared  adjourned. 

The  following  is  the  entire  list  of  papers  presented  to 
the  Society  for  reference  to  the  Committee  on  Publica- 
tion : 

THURSDAY    A.    M. 

**The  So-called  Ante-Mortem  Statement ''—D.  C. 
Brown,  Danbury. 

"  Some  Reasons  Why  AVe  Should  Have  an  Epileptic 
Colony   in  Connecticut'' — Max  Mailliouse,  New  Haveiu 

'*  Some  rhases  of  Consciousness  in  Mental  Diseases" 
— E.  A.  Down,  Hartford. 

**  The  Contraindications  for  Surgical  Operation  in 
Neurasthenia  and  Allied  Mental  States'' — A.  K.  Diefen- 
dorf,  Middletown. 

**  (^>sts  of  the  Mesentery  ''— E.  J.  McKnight,  Hartford. 

**Three  (\ises  of  Obstruction  of  the  Cystic  Duct 
Simulating  Appendicitis'' — G.  R.  Harris,  Norwich. 

"  The  Management  of  I^neumonia  •' — O.  T.  Osborne, 
New  Haven. 

*'Some  General  Remarks  Concerning  Acute  Conjunc- 
tivitis, Iritis  and  Acute  Glaucoma" — Anthony  Peck, 
Norwich. 

"  A  Case  of  Slow  Pulse  " — E.  P.  Swasey,  New  Britain. 
**  Aneurism   of   the   (,'arotid   Artery   within    the   Cra- 
nium " — J.  S.  Ely,  New  Haven. 

''  The  Prevention  of  Typhoid  Fever  "— W.  G.  Daggett, 
New  Haven. 

"Influenza  in  Children  "—Kenneth  E.  Kellogg,  Ne^ 
Britain. 
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"  Keport  of  Two  Cases  of  Henoch's  Purpura '' — O.  G 
Smith,  Hartford. 

"  The  Finsen  Lij^ht,  X-Rays  and  High .  Frequency 
Electrical  Currents  in  Certain  Diseases  of  the  Skin: 
Another  year's  Experience '' — L.  D.  Bulkley,  New  York. 

**  A  Further  Kei)ort  on  the  Surgical  Treatment  of  the 
Enlarged  Prostate ''— O.  C.  Smith,  Hartford. 

All  the  paj)ers  which  follow  have  been  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Publication  by  the  County  Associations. 

"Talipes  Equinus:  Its  Treatment  in  the  Adult*' — 
L.  M.  Allen,  South  Nor  walk. 

**  Mastoiditis  " — J)ean   Foster,   Stamford. 

'^  Confusional  Insanity  '' — E.  A.  Down,  Hartford. 

"Chemical,  Physical  and  Mechanical  Aids  in  the 
Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Disease'' — Frederic  Schavoir, 
Stamford. 

*'The  Etiology  of  Arteriosch^rosis" — ().  T.  Osbonie, 
New  Haven. 

"  The  Significance  of  a  Pathological  Report  to  a  Gen- 
eral Practitioner" — A.  R.  Diefendorf,  Middletown. 

"Sudden  Death" — A.  A.  Crane,  Waterbury. 

"  The  Benefit  of  the  County  Society  to  the  General 
Practitioner" — Howard  O.  Allen,  Broiid  Brook. 

**The  Use  of  the  Uterine  Curette  "—P.  H.  Ingalls, 
Hartford. 

^*  Electricity  in  the  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Nerv- 
ous Diseases" — F.  T.  Simpson,  Hartford. 

"Autointoxication" — C.  B.  Newton,  Stafford  Springs. 

"  Acute  Nephritis  in  Infancy  " — W.  G.  Murphy,  E. 
Hartford. 

"Treatment  of  Posterior  Displacement  of  the  Uteras" 
—C.  E.  Taft,  Hartford. 

"  Carcinoma  of  the  Pancreas  " — Ida  R.  Gridley-Case, 
Collinsville. 
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**Movable  and  Floating  Kidney*' — John  H.  Boucher, 
Hartford. 

**Arnte  Panereatitis*' — E.  K.  Lampson,  Hartford. 

**  InfantiU'    Scorbutus** — U.    M.    Chirk,    New    Britain. 

**  Myxedema  *' — •!.    B.    Boucher,    Hartford. 

**  8urj;ical  vs.  Medical  Treatment  of  Varicose  Veins  " 
^T).   F.   Sullivan,   Hartford. 

"  Coxa  Vara  '*— C.  D.  Bunce,  Hartford. 
"  The    Profession    Between    Leaves  '* — W.    B.    Cogs- 
well,   Stratford. 

^'Diagnosis  of  Acute  Lobar  Pneumonia" — W.  J. 
Delaney,  Naugatuck. 

"Pathology  of  Acute  Lobar  Pneumonia*' — C.  J.  Bart- 
lett.  New  Haven. 

"  TJie  Diagnosis  of  Syphilis ''— T.  M.  Bull,  Naugatuck. 

"  The  Prognosis  of  Syphilis  ''— T.  H.  Russell,  New  Ha- 
ven. 

"The  Treatment  of  Syphilis  *'—W.  J.  Sheehan,  New 
Haven. 

"A  Study  of  Ectopic  Gestation  in  the  First  Three 
Months  " — H.  M.  Lee,  New  London. 

"Treatment  of  Ectopic  Gestation,  With  Report  of 
Twelve  Cases  '* — B,  A.  Cheney,  New  Haven. 

"  The  More  Common  Complications  of  Pregnancy  and 
Delivery,  and  Their  Management'' — O.  G.  Ramsey,  New 
Haven. 

"  Surgical  Treatment  of  Nephro  Lithiasis  " — W.  F. 
Verdi,  New  Haven. 

"The  Variola  Epidemic  in  Waterbury "— T.  J.  Kil- 
martin,  Waterbury. 

"  Report  of  a  Case  of  Traumatic  Injury  to  the  Retina  *' 
— I).  J.  Maloney,  Waterbury. 

N.  E.   WORDIN, 

Secretary. 
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Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  meeting,  at  five  p. 
m.,  the  members  went  by  open  trolley-ear,  which  was 
waiting  in  readiness  at  the  door,  to  the  grounds  of  the 
(^ountry  Club  on  Whitney  Avenue.  The  ride  was  very 
grateful  after  the  hot  air  of  the  audience  room  and  Dr. 
Whittemore  very  graciously  received  and  entertained  his 
guests.  An  hour  was  delightfully  spent  and  all  were  now 
ready  for  the 

BANQUKT 

which  was  served  at  the  New  Haven  House  at  eight 
o'clock.  The  tables  filled  the  spacious  dining  room. 

Dr.  Gilbert,  Anniveraary  Chairman,  happily  presided. 
Grace  was  said  by  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Baker  and  toasts  were 
responded  to  as  follows : 

''  The  Connecticut  Medical  Society  "  President  S.  B.  St. 
John. 

*-Yale,  The  Mother  of  Many  of  Us,"  Prof.  Edward. 
Bliss  Reed. 

**  The  Ministry  of  the  Physician,"  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Ba- 
ker. 

**  Medical  Experts,"  John  K.  Beach,  Esq. 

**  Our  Patients,"  Dr.  J.  R.  Topping. 
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SPECIALISM  IN  MEDICINE. 


Strictly  speaking,  the  only  man  wlio  may  be  regarded 
as  a  general  practitioner  in  matters  of  everyday  life  is 
a  solitary  individual — Alexander  Selkirk  on  his  desert 
island.  As  soon  as  the  second  man  appears,  they  in- 
stinctively divide  the  duties  between  them— one  providing 
the  food,  the  other  the  shelter.  A  further  increase  of 
numbers  develops  the  advantage  of  further  specializa- 
tion, and  the  carpenter,  the  blacksmith,  the  hunter  and 
the  agriculturist  are  evolved.  Further  growth  brings 
the  scientist  and  the  professional  men,  the  minister, 
lawyer  and  doctor.  But  the  end  is  not  yet,  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  tields  of  labor  calls  for  a  further  diffei- 
entiation,  and  the  various  religious  denominations,  the 
different  departments  of  legal  practice,  and  the  sub- 
divisions of  the  practice  of  medicine  spring  up  by  a 
process  of  natural  evolution.  Thus  we  see  that 
Specialties  are  a  natural,  nay,  an  inevitable  result  of 
the  growth  of  communities  and  the  question,  is  not 
How  may  they  be  avoided  or  prevented?  but,  How  may 
they  be  so  guided  and  regulated  as  to  make  them  of  the 
greatest  good  to  the  community? 

Some  definitions  of  Specialism  are  of  interent  at  the 
outset.  Says  Seguin  '*  Specialism  is  the  natural  and 
necessary  result  of  the  growth  of  accurate  knowledge 
inseparably  connected  with  the  multiplication  and  per- 
fection of  instruments  of  precision."  Morton  defines  it 
as  "the  substitution  of  precision  for  vagueness,  of  a 
concrete  differential  diagnosis  for  an  abstract  supposi- 
tion; it  is  the  forced  acknowledgment  that  the  average 
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human  mind  cannot  practically  grasp  all  of  medical 
science,  in  short,  the  protest  of  knowledge  against  ignor- 
ance." 

Bulkeley  says  "  The  science  and  art  of  medicine  has 
like  the  other  sciences,  beoome  so  vast  that  no  one  mind 
can  fully  grasp  every  portion.  Every  medical  man  is  un- 
consciously more  or  less  of  a  specialist,  or  more  qualiiicMl 
in  certain  lines  of  knowledge  and  experience  than  in 
others.  Spectialism  is  therefore  a  natural,  healthy  out- 
growth from  general  medicine."  Many  infer  when  you 
speak  of  a  man  having  a  specialty  that  you  are  neces- 
sarily speaking  of  a  medical  man.  This  is  by  no  mean.s 
the  case  for  i)aint(»rs  have  subdivisions  such  as  iM>rtrait, 
landscape,  marine,  animal,  flower,  etc.  Engineers  are 
military,  civil,  mining,  electrical,  mechanical  and  so  on. 
Literature  is  classical,  philosophical,  historical,  fiction, 
travel  and  numy  others.  English  legal  practitioners  are 
divided  into  Barristers  and  Attorneys,  and  Attorneys 
are  subdivided  into  Attorney-at-Law,  Solicitors  in  Chan- 
cery or  equity,  and  proctors  in  admiralty  and  ecclesias- 
tical courts.  In  this  country  there  is  but  one  legal 
grade,  but  virtually  it  is  divided  into  civil,  criminal,  real 
estate,  commercial,  equity,  patent,  divorce,  and  many 
others. 

Differentiation  is  the  test  of  civilization.  The  farther 
the  community  is  removed  from  the  siivage  state,  the 
more  highly  specialized  is  it — one  man  has  physical  and 
mental  aptitudes  dilTerent  from  other  men  and  so  special 
qualifications  fitting  him  for  certain  work. 

In  the  domain  of  pure  Science  the  accumulation  of 
scientific  facts  and  the  knowledge  derived  from  a  study 
of  these  facts  must  reach  a  point  Where  it  is  im}K)Ssible 
that  any  one  mind  can  master  it  all.  A  very  few  men  like 
Erasmus  or  Humboldt  have  attained  extraordinar}^  suc- 
cess in  covering  very  large  fields  of  work  but  they  are 
the  rare  exception,  and  if  advance  was  to  depend  solely 
on  such  exceptional  men,  progress  would  be  by  leaps 
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with  long  periods  of  quiescence  between — we  all  know 
that  it  is  different — that  little  by  little,  each  worker 
contributing  his  mite — the  structure  grows,  slowly  it  is 
true,  but  steadily.'  (Noyes).  In  this  department  of  Science 
one  would  scarcely  venture  to  deny  the  necessity  of  Spe- 
cialists. The  accumulation  of  facts  and  the  sifting  and 
arrangement  of  those  facts  with  the  logical  deductions 
therefrom  could  not  conceivably  be  brought  about  save 
by  a  mind  trained  by  years  of  practice.  Hence  special- 
ism in  the  Science  of  Medicine,  may  be  said  to  have  an 
admitted  status.  It  needs  no  explanation  and  no 
ai>ology.  Our  theme  is  with  Specialism  in  Medicine  as 
an  Art  in  the  application  of  the  principles  and  facts  hand- 
ed down  to  us  by  Medicine  as  a  Science.  The  very  exist- 
ence of  Medicine  as  a  Profession  is  a  Specialty.  Once 
the  lawyer,  minister  and  doctor  were  one  person,  and  the 
striped  barbers'  pole  reminds  us  that  formerly  the  bar- 
bers were  in  a  measure  the  Surgeons  of  the  Community. 
Every  practitioner  is  more  or  less  of  a  specialist.  Jack- 
son says  speaking  of  a  specialist  settling  in  a  small  town 
and  finding  numerous  cases  of  neglected  special  trouble 
"  the  fact  is  not  that  the  general  practitioners  are  ignor- 
ant but  that  there  are  no  general  practitioners.  Those 
calling  themselves  so  have  been  practising  specialism  in 
its  commonest  form,  i.  e.,  the  form  in  which  the  practi- 
tioner devotes  his  attention  especially  to  acute  inflamma- 
tions— fevers  and  obstetrics,  ignoring  many  very  import- 
ant branches  of  medicine."  This  comes,  he  says,  from  the 
inevitably  defective  medical  education,  arising  from 
lack  of  time  and  means.  Every  successful  man  whether 
in  science  or  art  has  been  a  specialist  though  not  neces- 
sarily called  so.  Effort  must  be  concentrated  to  be  effecs 
tive.  Scattering  energy  weakens  it.  The  true  Special- 
ist, however,  is  not  a  man  of  one  idea  but  one  with  a 
dominant  idea,  carefully  curbed  and  held  in  check,  other- 
wise he  becomes  a  crank  and  some  one  has  said  that  the 
main  ude  of  a  crank  is  to  show  specialists  what  they 
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ma3^  come  to  if  they  allow  their  specialties  to  master 
them. 

Specialism  is  as  old  as  History — Oambyses  of  Persia 
525  B.  C,  sent  to  King  Amasis  of  Egypt  for  an  oculist 
to  serve  his  mother.  Ilerodotus  says  **  The  medical 
practice  is  divided  among  physicians  as  follows:  each 
physician  is  for  one  kind  of  sickness  and  no  more,  and 
all  places  are  crowded  with  physicians,  for  there  are 
physicians  for  the  eyes,  for  the  head,  for  the  teeth,  for 
the  stomach,  and  for  intestinal  diseases."  It  is  said  this 
came  about  because  all  s(ms  had  to  take  up  the  occupa- 
tion of  their  fathers;  hence  physicians  increased  so  as  to 
comi)el  partitioning  off  the  fields  for  them  to  occupy. 
"  In  the  celi4)rated  Medical  School  of  Alexandria  and 
among  Arab  and  Saracen  physicians  in  the  first  six  hun- 
dred years  of  our  era  we  find  menrion  of  special  practi- 
tioners— surge»ons,  Lithotomists — oculists  and  midwive.-? 
(Seguin).  The  Priests  of  Esculapius  took  an  oath,  part 
of  which  was.  ''  I  will  never  cut  for  stone  but  will 
leave  this  operation  to  those  of  that  occupation." 

The  first  mention  I  find  of  SjMH-ialists  in  this  country 
is  in  the  Medical  Annals  of  Baltimore,  June,  1805,  as  fol- 
lows: *^Medi(al  &  C-hirurgical  Faculty  of  Maryland 
meet.  They  endorse  ^vaccination  and  olT(»r  to  grant 
licenses  to  oculists  if  found  competent."  In  18S4  the 
specialists  were  first  recognized  at  a  (icneral  Medical 
('ongress  (Copenhagen).  Among  ejirly  specialists  are 
worthy  of  mention  Laennec  in  physical  diagnosis.  Bright 
and  Bayer  in  renal  diseases,  Bayle  and  Escpiirol  in  men- 
tal dis(»ase.  Abercrombie  and  Ollivier  in  diseases  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  IIoj)e  and  Bouillaud  in  heart  dis- 
eases, Oruveilhier  in  pathological  anatomy,  Ilunter, 
Magendie  and  ^IHller  in  anatomy  and  physiology,  Trav- 
ers,  Daviel,  Tyrrell  and  later  von  Graefe  in  the  eye. 

Certain  specialties  have  long  ago  established  them- 
selves and  have  becm  universally  accepted.  Diseases  of 
the  brain,  mind   and    nervous    system    form  a   striking 
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illustration,  and  the  establishment  of  special  hospitals 
and  asylums  for  this  class  of  cases  serves  to  mark  the 
acceptance  of  this  specialty  by  the  Profession  and  the 
Public. 

Diseases  of  the  Eyes,  one  of  the  oldest,  dating  back  to 
at  least  500  B.  C,  probably  was  set  aside  for  special  care 
on  account  of  the  esfKHial  skill  demanded  in  operative 
work.  Diseases  of  the  Ear;  of  the  Teeth;  of  the  Throat; 
of  the  Skin;  of  the  Genito-urinary  organs;  Diseases 
peculiar  to  Women,  and  Obstetrics,  are  generally  recog- 
nized as  specialties.  In  Great  Britain,  Surgeons  have 
long  formed  a  class  by  themselves  and  this  department 
is  becoming  generally  acknowledged  as  a  Specialty. 

This  list  might  probably  be  extended  to  a  much  great- 
er length.  I  well  recall  how,  some  thirty-five  years  ago 
my  old  preceptor,  Dr.  Willard  Parker  of  New  York,  him- 
self an  unconscious  Specialist  in  Surgery,  was  one  day 
declaiming  against  the  number  of  new  specinlties  and  ex- 
claimed impatiently — I  expect  some  one  will  soon  be 
making  Diseases  of  the  Umbilicus  a  specialty  and  how- 
heartily  he  laughed  when  I  reminded  him  that  that  field 
was  already  occupied  by  our  Naval  Surgeons. 

Fifty  years  ago  specialists  had  no  warm  welcome 
from  many  of  the  profession.  Sir  Morell  MacKenzie 
writing  in  1885,  says,  ••In  1860  the  very  name  of  specialist 
was  a  bar-sinister  excluding  a  man  from  the  more  highly 
coveted  hospital  api)ointments  and  from  admission  to 
some  of  the  principal  professional  Societies.  The  medi- 
cal press  lost  no  chance  of  abusing  him,  his  brethren 
sneered  at  him  in  public  and  slandered  him  in  private. 
This  treatment  caused  a  reaction  on  the  specialists  lead- 
ing them  into  errors  of  taste  or  judgment.  It  is  a  signi- 
ficant fact  that  the  hostility  to  specialism  not  only  origin- 
ated with  the  medical  profession,  but  has  been  all  along 
confined  almost  entirely  to  them. 

What  are  some  of  the  objections  to  Specialism  ?  It  is 
claimed  first,  that  the  development  of  special  practice 
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has  a  narrowin;?  effoct  on  the  mind  of  the  specialist — 
second,  that  it  will  be  de<T:iading  to  the  profession,  and 
third,  that  it  will  not  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
patient — Truly   a   formidable   indictment — if   sustained. 

Even  as  late  as  1882,  one  of  the  physicians  in  ordinary 
to  II.  M.  Queen  Victoria  in  an  address  condemning  speci- 
alism before  the  Medical  Society  of  the  ITniversity  of 
London,  said  of  a  Gynecologist  that  he  looked  at  life 
only  as  he  saw  it  through  a  speculum.  It  is  said  that  a 
London  Life  Insurance  Comi)any  had  to  dissolve  connec- 
tion successively  with  three  examiners  because  one  found 
nearly  ev(»ry  applicant  had  gastric  trouble,  the  second 
found  heart-disease  well  nigh  universal — and  the  third  re- 
jected nearly  all  on  account  of  renal  disease.  Says  Osier, 
*  *No  more  dangerous  members  of  our  profession  exist 
than  those  bom  into  it  without  any  broad  foundation  in 
physiology  or  pathology  and  ignorant  of  the  great  pro 
cesses  of  disease.''  The  tendency  to  narrow  comes  from 
cultivating  S})ecialism  as  an  art  without  regard  to  the 
wider  inlluences  on  which  the  art  rests. 

IM'of.  S.  I>.  (Jross,  hims(»lf  a  Surgical  Si)ecialist  in  his 
later  days  says  in  1S70,  "  The  well-informed  general  prac- 
titioner is  the  only  one  who  can  take  in  the  whole  situa- 
tion and  is  therefore  the  safest  one  to  trust." 

'*  The  specialist,  who  has  binm  a  gencn-al  practitioner, 
from  year  to  year  becomes  conscious  that  his  range  of 
work  is  leading  him  to  fear  that  his  mental  activities 
lack  room.  He  only  who  has  known  the  broad  free  range 
of  general  practice  can  appreciate  how  one  can  be  con- 
scious of  growing  narrow.  Ocmversely  the  sjM^cialist  who 
has  n(»ver  kn(>wn  general  practice  can  never  feel  and 
lealize  how  narrow  he  is."  (Noyes. 

But  is  it  necessary  that  the  Specialist  should  be  thus 
dangerously  narrow?  In  my  opinion  it  is  not,  provided 
he  has  a  broad  general  education,  and  a  habit  of  looking 
at  a  probh^m  from  all  sides — such  as  is  taught  by  general 
practice.     I  hold  it  to  be  a  good  rule  that  a  man  should 
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not  siKX-iali/.e  till  he  has  had  ten  years  of  general  practice 
— or  five  years  of  practice  in  addition  to  two  years  of 
service  in  a  |?eneral  hospital.  Sir  H.  Thompson  put  it 
thus:  "No  man  should  become  a  Spt^cialist  until  he 
has  had  a  ripe  experience  engrafted  on  a  most  lilK*ral 
education  and  be  forty  years  old." 

I^nquestionably  a  broad  general  education,  by  its 
mental  training  and  formation  of  habits  of  accurate 
thinking,  is  of  advantage  to  a  Specialist  in  any  walk  of 
life,  even  to  the  craftsman  of  a  trade.  Yet  in  the  me- 
chanical arts  it  is  of  comparatively  little  im^K)rtance. 
Most  exiHnt  watchmakers  know  little  or  nothing  of  the 
origin  or  treatment  of  the  mattu'ials  with  which  they 
deal,  and  the  old  proverb,  "Let  the  shoemaker  stick  to 
his  last  ''  shows  that  once  the  community  thought  it 
better  that  they  should  not  use  their  time  in  the  study 
of  these  seemingly  extraneous  subjects.  This  proverb 
is  somewhat  out  of  favor  now,  and  it  is  generally  admit- 
ted that  general  information  tends  rather  to  improve 
than  to  lower  the  craftsman's  ability  to  do  his  special 
work.  In  the  domain  of  medicine  there  can  be  no 
question — no  specialty  deserves  the  name  that  does  not 
rest  on  a  broad  foundation,  and  the  broader  the  better. 
Says  Billroth,  "  The  Surgeon  can  only  safely  and  correct- 
ly judge  of  the  state  of  his  patient  when  he  is  at  the 
same  time  a  physician.  Moreover  the  physician  must 
have  surgical  knowledge  or  he  will  make  the  grossest 
blunders.-'  This  broad  foundation  is  more  ntnessary 
for  the  sfKHialist  than  for  the  General  Practitioner  for 
after  he  becomes  an  exclusive  s])(  cialist  his  opportunities 
for  enlarging  his  general  knowledge  are  far  less  than 
before  and  must  consist  hirgely  in  reading  the  current 
Medical  Journal  and  attcndinu:  Society  Meetings,  while 
the  general  practitioner  is  adding  every  day  by  his  prac- 
tice to  his  store  of  knowledge;  he  is  a  life-long  student  in 
this  department.  The  Specialist  can  claim  no  respect 
from  the  profession  if  he  permits  himself  to  have  no  in- 
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terest  in  matters  outside  his  chosen  sphere— On  this  point 
Brudenell  Carter  says,  "  The  ranks  of  useful  specialism 
can  unlj  be  reached  by  the  most  thorough  training  in 
the  entire  science  and  it  is  absurd  to  attempt  respecta- 
bility in  medicine  by  the  study  of  an  exclusive  branch." 

In  an  address  before  the  University  of  Vermont,  Dr. 
M.  H.  Henry,  thirty  years  ago,  thus  phrases  it — "  I  be- 
lieve in  the  specialist  who  has  won  distinction  by  ripe 
clinical  observation — a  good  knowledge  of  pathology 
histology  and  microscopy,  and  who  after  a  good  career  in 
the  general  practice  of  his  art,  finally  decides  to  treat 
only  a  certain  class  of  diseases." 

No  man  with  such  a  broad  general  education  as  that 
outlined  above  would,  as  a  laryngologist,  try  to  cure  by 
topical  applications  a  laryngeal  paralysis  dependent  on 
an  aneurysmal  dilation  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta — nor  as 
a  neurologist  would  he  consider  a  case  of  Bright's  dis- 
ease as  softening  of  the  brain  and  yet  such  cases  are 
actually  on  record.  The  greatest  of  oculists,  Von  Graefe 
of  Berlin,  excelled  in  anatomy,  physiology,  pathology, 
optics  and  mathematics.  Another  oculist,  Von  Arlt  of 
Vienna,  wrote  a  text-book  based  on  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  pathological  anatomy.  Horner,  an  oculist  of 
Zurich,  is  a  great  anatomist  and  clinician — Sir  Wm. 
Bowman,  oculist  of  London,  was  eminent  in  anatomy 
and  physiology  and  wrote  Bowman's  Encyclopedia. 
Critchett,  Hulke  and  Badep,  all  oi'ulists  but  with  previous 
reputation  as  general  Surgeons — Sichel — French  oculist 
and  Douders  of  Holland,  were  both  brilliant  anatomists. 

In  regard  then  to  the  first  of  the  three  objections  to 
Specialism,  that  it  tends  to  narrow  the  specialist — it 
will  be  seen  that  we  admit  the  tendency — but  that  we 
believe  it  can  be  in  great  measure  eliminated  by  a  broad 
liberal  general  education,  consisting  in  part  of  several 
years  of  the  general  practice  of  medicine.  • 

With  regard  to  the  second  objection  that  specialism 
is  injurious  to  the  profession,  it  is  asserted  that  when 
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nearly  every  disease — every  organ  has  its  specialist  their 
aim  will  be  to  influence  and  attract  the  public  mind,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  general  practitioner  also,  that  this 
exaggerated  specialism  among  the  consultants  induces 
a  spirit  of  restlessness  I'ud  impatience  among  patients  in 
place  of  the  loyal  dependence  upon  the  tru^jted  family 
adviser. 

A  wit  has  said,  "  A  wise  man  sometimes  carefully 
worries  out  the  precise  organic  condition  of  the  patient 
when  a  very  wise  man  would  let  it  alone  and  treat  con- 
stitutional symptouis/'  and  adds,  **  the  well-being  of  a 
jiatient  may  be  endangered  by  the  pedantic  fooleries  of 
a  specialist."  Dr.  Howard  Kelly,  the  noted  Gynecolo- 
j;ist  of  J^altimore,  seenis  to  have  had  in  mind  some 
thought  of  the  objection  we  an*  considering  when  he 
said,  **  The  severance  of  Gynecology  from  general 
medicine  has  now  become  so  complete  that  it  oper- 
ates to  the  serious  disadvantage  of  both,  as  well  as  to 
the  detriment  of  many  patients.  There  is  noticeable 
at  times  a  slight  mutual  distrust  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  profession;  the  medical  man  complains 
that  th(»  gynecologist  is  too  often  ready  to  operate  with- 
out snflScient  indication,  and  that  the  results  of  his 
handiwork  are  sometimes  disastrous,  while  the  gynecolo- 
gist feels  equally  sure  that  his  coll?ague  frequently  de- 
tains patients  under  observation  for  protracted  periods 
when  the  existence  of  some  gross  lesion  demands  immedi- 
ate Inmtment.  If  1  may  take  my  own  personal  experi- 
ence as  a  guide,"  says  he,  '*  both  sides  arc  at  fault.  The 
average  gynecologist  must  have  a  broader  knowledge  of 
general  medicine  in  ord(»r  to  a])preciate  correctly  the  re- 
lations his  local  problems  b.ear  to  the  whole  and  the 
medical  man  needs  at  some  point  in  his  training  to  be 
brought  into  close  contact  with  the  work  of  a  successful 
gynecologist,  and  above  all,  he  must  learn  to  make  pelvic 
examinations  and  must  not  shirk  his  necessary  diag- 
nostic measures,  as  so  many  unfortunately  do.'' 
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A  Committee  of  the  American  Medical  Association  ap- 
pointed to  report  on  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  Specialism  in  1866,  reported  in  part  as  follows:  •'  Ex- 
clusive attention  to  one  branch  secures  minuteness  of  ob- 
servation, and  familiarity  with  minutiae,  renders  quick 
to  see  what  is  worthy  of  note,  and  enables  to  ascertain 
accurately  the  comparative  values  of  different 
phenomena;  also  in  a  certain  sense  gives  wideness  of  ob- 
servation from  the  large  number  of  cases  seen;  from 
these  elements  come  skill  in  diagnosis  and  multiplicity 
of  invention — especially  of  instruments — and  superior 
skill  in  their  manipulation — the  more  operations,  the 
greater  skill,  especially  in  operations  requiring  delicacy 
of  touch  and  accuracy  of  movement."  The  same  report 
mentioned  the  disadvantages  of  the  narrowing  tendency 
and  the  tendency  to  magnify  unduly  the  diseases  cover- 
ed by  the  specialty. 

"  There  can  be  no  question,''  says  Bulkeley,  "  but  that 
specialists  have  aided  greatly  in  the  advancement  of 
science  and  practice  of  medicine  by  concentration  of 
thought  and  experience  in  special  directions  and  by 
collecting  and  utilizing  large  numbers  of  cases  for  the 
instruction  of  those  engaged  in  medical  study  and  prac- 
tice. The  several  branches  into  which  medicine  is 
divided  are  so  extensive  that  one  is  suflBcient  to  occupy 
all  one  man's  time  and  the  highest  type  of  specialist  is 
one  who  after  thorough  training  as  a  general  practitioner 
takes  up  his  chosen  branch.  Men  try  to  be  specialists 
too  quickly. 

In  classifying  diseases  Specialism  has  advanced 
medicine  also  in  discovering  obscure  conditions  of  dis- 
ease and  refining  diagnosis,  developing  new  lines  of 
thought  and  practice  and  advancing  new  methods  of 
treatment,  for  the  general  practitioner  may  profit  there- 
by if  he  will.  All  the  discoveries  and  advancements 
made  by  specialists  are  freely  given  to  the  general  prac- 
titioner.     The  specialist  neither  patents  nor  conceals  his 
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knowledge — Si>eaking  from  i>er8onal  experience  I  m.ij 
say  that  nothinjr  gives  him  greater  pleasure  than  to  find 
that  the  general  practitioner  is  taking  an  especial  inter- 
est in  the  class  of  cases  to  which  he  devotes  himself.  It 
is  to  him  a  great  relief  to  find  that  the  family  physician 
has  sufficient  interest  in,  and  knowledge  of  his  branch, 
to  assure  him  that  he  may  safely  confide  the  patient  to 
the  family  physician  to  be  treated  or  at  least  watched  in- 
telligently in  the  interval  between  the  visits  to  the  spec- 
ialist's office-  an  interval  which  is,  by  force  of  circum- 
stances, often  so  long  that  serious  harm  might  result  in 
the  absence  of  such  care  at  home. 

*^  Specialism,  pursued  by  men  of  general  and  sufficient 
cultivation  in  the  Science  of  Medicine,  who  have  had  a 
clinical  experience  sufficiently  large  to  give  them  ac- 
quaintance with  the  morbid  processes  in  the  body  and 
enable  them  to  distinguish  between  these  and  trace  them 
to  their  probable  pathological  sources,  must  rarely  fail '' 
(says  Foree)  **  to  be  productive  of  good  both  to  the  pro- 
fession and  to  the  public,  for  the  very  forcible  reason 
that  one  field  assiduously  cultivated  by  a  wise  laborer 
yields  more  abundantly  than  a  number  of  fields  imper- 
fectly tilled." 

A  story  is  told  of  a  farmer  who,  when  asked  about  a 
candidate  for  President,  whom  he  personally  knew,  said, 
**(jood-fellow,  smart,  made  good  presiding  Judge  in  our 
district,  but  come  to  spread  him  all  over  the  United 
States,  he'd  be  mighty  thin." 

But  enough  has  perhaps  been  said  in  answer  to  this 
second  objection  that  specialism  tends  to  injure  the  Pro- 
fession. To  abolish  it  would  prove  a  serious  check  to 
the  advance  of  medicine  in  general.  We  look  largely 
and  naturally  to  our  special  practitioners  for  advanced 
ideas,  each  in  his  own  line,  just  as  we  look  to  special 
craftsmen  for  improvements  in  particular  machines  with 
which  they  are  familiar  through  years  of  thought  and 
study  expended  in  that  particular  channel.     While  we 
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all  admit  that  the  ji^eiicral  practitioner  has  in  the  ])ast 
done  much  to  advance  particular  lines  of  work,  as  Mc- 
Dowell in  establishinK  ovariotoniv  and  Marion  Sims  in 
solvinji:  the  problem  of  curing  vesico-vaginal  fistula — 
we  do  not  look  with  confidence  for  many  such  brilliant 
discoveries  by  tiie  general  ])ractitiouer  in  the  future. 
The  different  fields  of  practice  have  been  too  fully  de- 
velopi*d  and  worked  over — by  spt^cially  qualified  men, 
to  admit  the  probability  of  light  shining  suddenly  out 
of  darkness  as  in  the  cases  alludi^ni  to.  Light  is  com- 
ing— of  that  we  have  no  doubt,  but,  by  a  few  rays  here, 
a  few  there,  from  points  where  specially  experienced 
and  skillful  men  are  concentrating  their  intellects  and 
their  efforts  in  solving  problems  which  are  constantly 
arising.  Surgery,  for  example,  having  seemingly  settled 
the  methods  of  treating  the  diseases  of  the  aiipendix,  is 
now  concentrating  its  efforts  on  the  gall-bladder  and 
common  duct,  while  medicine  looks  to  the  Bacteriolo- 
gists for  the  development  of  anti-toxins  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  microbes  that  in  these  days  appear  to 
be  the  root  of  all  evil.  It  is  however,  to  the  trained 
specialist  in  both  these  departments  that  we  look  for 
the  next  brilliant  discovery — Ovariotomy  it  is  true,  was 
iirst  done  by  a  general  practitioner  but  it  is  mainly  the 
work  of  specialists  that  has  reduced  the  mortality  from 
50  per  cent,  to  5  per  cent,  and  while  Marion  Sims  the 
General  practitioner  introduced  the  operation  for  vesico- 
vaginal fistula,  it  was  Marion  Sims  the  (lynecologist, 
who  perfected  it  and  made  it  the  blessing  to  the  race 
that  it  has  proven  to  be. 

The  third  objection  that  the  development  of  special 
practice  will  not  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  pat- 
ient must,  of  necessity,  fall  to  the  ground,  if  we  have, 
as  we  think,  proven  that  its  influence  on  the  profession 
is  for  good,  strengthening  the  general  practitioner  at 
points  where  he  may  be  weak,  and  if  in  addition,  it 
is  true  as  we  have  shown,  that  the  most  substantial  ad- 
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vanccs  in  the  Science  and  Art  have  come  from  those 
devoted  to  particular  lines  of  study — if  specialism  helps 
the  practitioner  and  elevates  the  Science,  the  patient 
should  welcome  it.  And,  truly,  he  does,  i)erhaps  even 
a  trifle  too  vigorously  Said  a  good  old  fashioned  family 
physician  not  long  ago,  '^  I  hardly  dare  tell  one  of  my  pa- 
tients what  disease  he  has,  lest  he  ask  me  who  makes  a 
specialty  of  that  disease  in  this  neighborhood." 

Since  then  Specialism  is  not  in  itself  harmful,  except 
in  a  way  to  the  Specialist  himself — and  is  not  injurious 
to  the  profession,  nor  bad  for  the  patient,  it  may  be 
well  to  ask — what  should  be  the  relations  between  the 
Specialist  and  the  General  Practitioner  ? 

**  The  General  Practitioner,"  says  Bulkley,  *'gains  quite 
as  much  in  reputation  for  fair  dealing  with  his  patient 
as  he  might  lose  by  the  fees  which  the  specialist  may 
get  from  the  patient,  or  even  more.  The  patient  will  be 
more  willing  to  cany  out  the  treatment  prescribed  by 
the  specialist  because  of  more  confidence  in  the  latter 
in  his  particular  case,  and  will  make  more  regular  visits 
to  the  family  physician  in  consequence." 

The  Specialist  as  a  medical  man  has  claim  and  right 
to  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  profession  at  large, 
for  he  gives  up  treating  other  diseases  which  other- 
wise might  have  been  brought  to  him.  His  real  posi- 
tion to  his  medical  brethren  is  that  of  consultant  in  dif- 
ficult cases  belonging  to  his  spher(».  Tliey  may  call 
him  in  consultation  or  turn  the  patient  over  to  his  care, 
and  in  either  case  the  specialist  must  govern  himself 
hy  the  ruk*s  which  all  medical  men  observe  in  holding 
consultations  with  each  other.  He  must  not  hold  him- 
self aloof  from  the  duties,  obligations  and  proprieties 
which  belong  to  the  medical  profession  and  should  be 
jealous  of  professional  honor  and  mindful  of  professional 
courtesy.  It  should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  that 
the  best  interests  of  the  patient  should  be  the  para- 
mount consideration,  and  where  this  demands  that  the 
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patient  should  be  transferred  to  ihe  exclusive  care  of 
the  siK»cialist  this  should  be  done  without  a  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  family  physician  that  he  has  been  rob- 
bed of  his  patient — but  rather  that  he  is  fortunate  to  be 
able  to  place  him  where  his  chances  of  recovery  will  be 
increased.  But  the  family  physician  should  not  be  in 
too  much  haste  to  make  such  transfer — and  ri^ht  here 
appears  what  1  believe  to  be  the  most  serious  disad- 
vantaj^e  of  specialism,  viz.,  that  it  tends  to  undermine 
the  confidence  of  the  general  practitioner  in  himself — 
to  make  him  less  self  reliant.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  to  find  (he  most  self-reliant  men  in  our  profes- 
sion one  must  j;o  to  the  country  districts  where  special 
help  in  various  lines  is  not  available.  Here  it  is  that 
one  will  find  men  who  believe  in  themselves — in  their 
ability  to  nuH't  any  emerjrency — and  who,  whether  they 
like  it  or  not,  art  compelled  by  circumstances  to  try 
to  justify  their  self  confidence,  men  who  fill  Ian  Mac- 
Laren's  description  of  William  McClure.  ^*  He  was  chest 
doctor  and  doctor  for  ever3'  other  organ  as  well;  he  was 
accoucheur  and  surjijeon,  he  was  oculist  and  aurist;he  was 
dentist  and  chloroformist,  besides  being  chemist  and 
druggist.''  No  doubt  much  of  the  old  doctor's  work  was 
crude,  some  of  it  judged  by  the  city  standards  was  posi- 
tively bad,  but  back  of  it  all  was  the  belief  in  him- 
self and  his  methods  that  goes  so  far  towards  the  mak- 
ing of  the  man.  The  knowledge  that  just  around  the 
corner  lives  a  man  who  knows  more  than  you  do  about 
the  particular  disease  you  are  combatting — whose  ser- 
vices may  be  had  if  the  case  goes  badly,  may  be  com- 
forting, but  it  does  not  work  towards  bringing  out  of 
the  physician  all  that  may  be  in  him. 

The  layman  is  accustomed  to  looking  for  superior  work 
fron)  Specialists  in  the  meclianical  arts  and  he  fails  to 
a])preciate  that  a  man  is  not  a  machine  and  that  his  logic 
has  left  out  entirely  the  personality  of  the  patient  and 
the  ijuportance  of  the  knowledge  that  the  family  physi- 
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eian  has, as  to  idiosyncrasies — habits  and  hereditary  tend- 
encies. **The  old-f(^y  doctor,  who  knows  the  family 
tendencies  of  his  patient,  who  understands  his  constitu- 
tion," says  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  "  will  often  treat 
him  better  than  the  famous  specialist  who  sees  him  for 
the  lirst  time  and  has  to  guess  at  many  things  the  old 
doctor  knows  from  his  previous  experience  with  the  same 
patient  and  the  family  to  which  he  belongs." 

We  have  already  noted  that  the  Public  demands 
Specialists.  But  does  not  the  profession  also  call  for 
them?  The  conscientious  general  practitioner  (says 
Noyes)  often  fears  that  he  may  not  know  all  that  the 
latest  investigation  has  brought  out  on  this  or  that 
subject — or  that  he  does  not  possess  the  skill  to  use  the 
knife  or  instruments  of  precision  that  others  have  ac- 
quircMi.  He  fears  he  may  not  be  doing  justice  to  his 
patient  because  of  incompetency.  No  man  can  say  that 
he  has  stored  his  mind  with  all  the  wisdom  of  recent 
years,  that  he  comprehends  all  of  science  and  can  apply 
his  art  with  the  highest  human  skill.  And  as  Art  and 
Science  advance,  the  case  becomes  each  year  more  com- 
plicated, while  the  practitioner's  opportunities  for  keep- 
ing abreast  of  the  times  constantly  diminish  with  the 
increase  of  his  professional  business.  As  time  advances, 
bis  disposable  time  for  study  of  both  his  own  and  other 
men's  labors  become  steadily  less,  until  it  is  reduced 
to  the  merest  fraction  of  the  day." 

In  the  laborious  rounds  of  practice  in  the  country,  in 
the  hurry  and  press  of  business,  of  large  practice  in  cities, 
medical  men  strive  earnestly  to  keep  up  their  knowledge 
of  how  the  world  of  medicine  moves  on,  but  too  often 
they  are  the  first  to  accuse  themselves  of  being  unable  to 
meet  the  duties  of  their  daily  calling  and  keep  abreast 
of  modern  improvement.  And  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  men  most  ready  to  make  this  confession  are  the 
most  studious,  the  best  qualified  and  the  most  con- 
scientious in  the  community. 
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Another  demand  for  Specialists  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  general  practitioner  is  so  hampered  by  the  demands 
of  his  work  that  he  finds,  but  little  if  any,  time  for  the 
recording  of  his  cases,  and  of  the  conclusions  he  de- 
rives from  their  study.  His  knowledge  and  his  ripe  ex- 
perience iKM'ish  with  him.  His  life  has  iK^rhaps  been  full 
of  blessings  to  his  patients  and  to  the  physicians  with 
whom  he  has  come  in  contact — but  the  future  will  owe 
little  to  him. 

In  many  other  departments  the  Science  and  the  ap- 
plication of  scientific  facts  are  disassociated.  The  know- 
ledge ac(piired  by  the  Astronomer  is  applied  by  the  Navi- 
gator— the  th(»oretical  chemist  evolves  principles  which 
ar<»  mad(»  us(»  of  by  the  practical  (»xiK^rt.  But  the  facts 
and  deductions  of  medical  science  must  b<»  tried  at  once 
by  the  medical  practitioner,  and  the  opjmrtunity  of  im- 
UKHliatc*  and  extensive  trial  does  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
general  practitioner. 

The  only  solution  of  the  difliculty  lies  in  the  sub- 
division of  labor.  In  the  economic  arts,  in  manufactures 
and  in  other  natural  sciences,  this  princiide  is  well-nigh 
universally  adopted.  Witness  the  words  of  the  old  (Ser- 
man  philologist,  who  called  his  son  to  his  death-bed  and 
imploring  him  to  concentrate  the  efforts  of  his  life,  said. 
**M3'  sole  regret  is  that  I  did  not  confine  my  efforts  to  the 
study  of  the  Dative  Case." 

Says  Noyes,  *^  The  object  sought  in  specialties  is  the 
attainment  of  more  perfect  skill  in  practice  and  more 
rapid  advance  in  science.  That  a  higher  perfection  in 
art  is  thus  made  possible  is  apparent  from  the  great 
frecpiency  with  which  cases  of  a  similar  kind  are  treated. 
The  ear  becomes  sensitive  to  nice  distinctions  of  sound. 
The  ey(s  instantly  recognizes  differences  of  form  and  col- 
or, and  instinctively  notes  features  making  up  the  picture 
of  disease  which  eyes  less  familiar  must  slowly  analyze 
and  combine.  Thus  the  order  and  nature  of  events  has 
proved  that  it  is  wise  to  group  disease  into  classes,  and 
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useful  to  refer  the  treatment  to  linnds  which  constant 
familiarity  has  rendered  competent." 

The  general  practitioner — as  he  rides  through  storm 
and  mud  over  the  long  hills  in  the  country  to  relieve 
the  pain  that  Johnny  has  acquired  from  surreptitiously 
eating  green  apples — or  who  in  the  city  is  roused  from 
his  bed  at  2  A.  M.,  because  some  baby  has  an  attack  of 
croup,  is  prone  to  envy  the  specialist  his  work  because  it 
involves  so  much  less  exposure  and  hardships,  and  does 
not  make  such  irregular  demands  upon  his  time.  And, 
truly,  what  man  is  so  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the  com- 
munity— what  man  whose  time  is  so  literally  not  at  his 
o^  n  command  ?  When  the  reapers  in  harvest  time  saw 
a  figure  whirling  past  in  a  cloud  of  dust,"  says  McLaren, 
"or  the  family  at  the  foot  of  the  ^en,  gathered  around 
the  tire  on  a  winter's  night,  heard  the  rattle  of  a  horse's 
hoofs  on  the  road,  or  the  shepherds  out  after  the  sheep, 
traced  a  black  speck  moving  across  the  snow  to  the  upper 
glen,  they  knew  it  was  the  doctor  and  without  being 
conscious  of  it,  wished  him  God  speed."  And  how  de- 
lightful the  description  of  the  old  doctor,  "a  tall,  gaunt, 
loosely  made  man  without  an  ounce  of  suin^rfluous  flesh, 
his  face  burned  a  dark  brick  color  by  constant  exposure 
to  the  weather,  red  hair  and  beard  turning  gray,  honest 
blue  eyes  that  look  yon  ever  in  the  face,  huge  hands 
with  wrist  bones  like  the  shank  of  a  ham,  and  a  voice 
that  hurled  his  salutations  across  two  fields,  he  suggestc^l 
the  moor  rather  than  the  drawing-r(X>m.  But  what  a 
clever  hand  it  was  in  an  operation,  as  delicate  as  a 
woman's,  and  what  a  kindly  voice  it  was  in  the  humble 
room,  where  the  shepherd's  wife  was  weeping  by  her 
man's  bedside.  Many  of  his  physical  defects  were  the 
penalties  of  his  work  and  endeared  him  to  the  Glen.  The 
ugly  scar  on  his  eyebrow  was  got  one  night  his  horse 
slipped  on  the  ice  and  laid  him  insensible  eight  miles 
from  home.  His  limp  marked  the  big  snowstorm,  when 
his  horae  missed  the  road  and  they  rolled  together  in  a 
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drift  resulting  in  a  fracture  of  the  leg  and  three  ribs. 
But  these  were  honorable  scars  and  for  such  risks  of 
life  men  get  the  Victoria  Cross  in  other  fields.  Mc- 
Clure  got  nothing  for  it  but  the  secret  affection  of  the 
Glen,  which  knew  that  none  other  had  ever  done  one 
tenth  as  muv^h  for  it  as  this  ungainly,  twisted  figure  and 
many  a  Drumtochy  face  would  soften  at  the  sight  of 
McClure  limping  to  his  horse.''  Seven  Hundred  and 
fifty  Dollars  a  year  and  the  secret  affection  of  the  Glen 
was  the  income  of  this  kindly  masterful  general  practi- 
tioner— who.  in  view  of  the  latter  item  would  venture 
to  say  that  he  was  ill  rewarded  ?  This,  then,  is  the  point 
I  would  make.  Though  the  general  practitioner's  life  is 
far  more  full  of  physical  hardships  and  of  nerve  and  mus- 
cle-racking irregularities  than  is  the  Specialist's,  yet  his 
lif(»  is  sweetencMi  and  enriched  by  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  relations  between  himself  and  the  families 
whom  he  serves,  such  as  rarely,  if  ever,  come  to  the 
special  practitioner.  The  family  doctor  possesses  the 
confidence  and  affection  of  his  patients  in  a  degree  that 
the  other  seldom  attains  to,  and  who  of  us  would  Hiiy 
that  this  counts  for  nothing  because  it  does  not  swell 
the  bank  account  ?  Many  a  man  who  has  decided  to  give 
up  general  practice,  feels  a  keen  sorrow,  as  he  realizes 
that  he  has  deliberately  put  an  end  to  those  delightful 
recinrocal  relations.  This  is  but  one  of  the  thorns  in 
the  SiKH'ialists  supposed  bed  of  roses.  Another  is  the 
constant  fight  that  has  to  be  kept  up  against  the  nar- 
rowing t(»ndency  already  alluded  to.  Another  still  is 
the  comparativelv  monotonous  character  of  his  work.  I 
think  I  may  assume  to  speak  with  authority — after  twen- 
ty-five years  of  special  work — when  I  say  that  we  often 
hunger  and  thirst  for  variety,  for  the  ride  over  the  hills 
as  a  substitute  for  the  long  office  hours,  turning  from 
one  problem  to  another  without  that  mental  and  phy- 
sical  invigoration   that   comes  from   the   fresh  air  and 
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change  of  onvironnient   that  attaches  to   house   visita- 
tion. 

Do  not  then  envj  us  overmuch — ^you  that  represent  the 
back  bone  of  the  profession — the  general  practitioners. 
There  are  plenty  of  flies  in  our  ointment,  though  perhaps 
yours  may  be  more  numerous.  Do  noi  fear  that  we  shall 
ultimately  drive  you  to  the  wall.  The  Community  can- 
not do  without  you;  it  might  get  ahmg,  after  a  fashion, 
without  us.  Hut  I  think  I  may,  without  seeming  to  be 
egotistical  say,  aou  n(*ed  us.  As  I  have  shown,  you 
need  us  to  develop  these  separate  lields,  which  must 
olherwis«»  remain  uncultivated  and  we  will  place  the 
liarvests  therefrom  in  your  hands,  to  use  as  you  will. 
You  need  us  as  consultants  to  help  you  in  your  difficult 
cases,  and  in  these  cases  the  Coiftmunity  also  needs  us 
because  two  heads  are  better  than  one,  when  one  knows 
all  about  the  patient  and  the  other  all  about  the  dis- 
ease. Let  us  then  not  be  at  variance;  we  are  working  for 
the  same  end;  we  belong  to  the  same  glorious  profession 
— let  us  be  true,  courteous,  professional  brethren. 
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DANIEL80N. 


Feeling  the  need  of  the  greater  wtudy  and  tlie  luare 
practieal  application  of  the  principles  of  pHVcholojry  in 
the  evei y-day  work  of  the  general  practitioner  of  niedi- 
ciue,  1  have  chosen  the  ahove  subject  for  my  theme. 

We  live  in  an  ajce  of  posilive  demonstration  and  tangi- 
ble entities.  The  student  strives  to  find  some  ultimate 
thing  that  can  be  sec^n  microscopically  if  need  be,  or 
weighed  and  measured,  however  infinitesinuU  the  atom. 
We  are  looking  for  the  unit  of  size,  weight  and  force, 
with  the  view  of  demonstmting  it  as  a  ventable  thing, 
endowed  with  an  individuality  of  its  own.  We  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  we  may  even  measure  that 
siunething,  which  in  lieu  of  a  better  term  we  call  vital 
force;  that  something  which  thus  far  has  baffled  the  most 
exi)ert  physicist  and  discounted  his  most  elaborate  cal- 
culations. 

In  the  treatment  of  disease  we  are  never  able  to  meas- 
ure accurately  that  which  carries  one  patient  through  a 
critical  illness  and  fails  lamentably  in  another.  We  are 
never  able  to  estimate  with  any  degree  of  certainty  the 
force  of  will  that  at  times  tyrannizes,  as  one  might  say, 
over  the  physiological  activities  of  the  different  organs 
of  the  body,  stimulating  the  one,  and  depressing  the 
other.  We  have  yet  to  study  and  understand  bt^ter 
the  i>sychological  influences  of  mind  over  organic  func- 
tion and  the  power  of  inheritance  and  environment  over 
mind  itself. 

Everything  that  bears  upon  the  life  of  the  individual 
becomes  the  province  of  the  physician  and  needs  the 
most  careful  study  and  training  upon  the  part  of  the 
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student  and  practitioner.  He  must  not  only  be  grounded 
in  the  fundamental  branches  of  medical  science  but  he 
must  understand  the  ethics  and  principles  of  physiologi- 
cal and  pathological  psychology.  Here  is  something 
that  cannot  be  expressed  in  mathematical  formulae,  yet 
is  as  essential  to  success  as  the  demonstration  of  a 
chemical  reaction.  You  have  only  to  think  a  moment 
and  questions  without  limit  force  themselves  upon  the 
waiting  physician.  The  few  I  may  mention  only  hint 
at  the  many  that  might  be  brought  forward. 

In  a  state  where  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  of  all  mar- 
riages are  aft(^rward  annulled  in  the  divorce  courts,  who 
can  measure  in  positive  terms  the  amount  of  nervous 
disease  growing  out  of  this  domestic  infelicity?  In  a 
state  where  murders  and  suicides  are  as  common  as  in 
the  ha  If -civilized  territory  of  New  Mexico,  who  can  ex- 
])re8s  by  any  mathematical  terms  the  underlying  forces 
that  have  led  men  and  women  into  that  insane  state  of 
mind  which  compels  them  to  kill  themselves  or  others? 
In  a  state  where  degenerates  are  allowed  to  marry 
and  reproduce  themselves  without  limit,  who  can  count 
the  number  of  imbeciles  and  diseased  criminals  that 
come  from  such  unions? 

In  a  state  where  alcoholism  and  lust  furnish  our  jails 
and  prisons  with  ninety  per  (;ent.  of  their  inmates,  who 
but  the  physician  is  competent  to  connect  the  crime  with 
some  diseased  condition  of  inheritance  and  early  life? 

In  a  state  where  our  ever  enlarging  insane  asylums 
are  unable  to  coi>e  with  our  ever  increasing  insane  popu- 
lation, who  but  the  physician,  and  the  broad  minded  one 
at  that,  can  study  successfully  the  thousand  and  one 
psychological  factors  that  drive  to  the  wall  these  sickly 
waifs? 

Yon  may  say  that  the  insane  criminal  belongs  to  the 
criminal  courts  and  the  insane  invalid  to  the  alienist,  but 
before  the  insane  criminals  bring  up  at  the  bar  of  justice 
or  the  insane  invalids  come  into  the  hands  of  the  alien- 
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ist  tliey  are  mentally,  morally  and  physically  diseased 
and  under  the  care  of  the  family  physician. 

The  ei-iminal  judge  and  the  alienist  come  in  contact 
with  the  eases,  as  a  rule,  only  after  they  have  reached 
an  advance  stage  of  development  and  the  diagnosis  of 
criminality  or  insanity  is  easily  made  and  easily  ap- 
parent to  the  non-professional. 

The  general  practitioner,  though  not  an  expert  in 
nomenclature  and  technical  terms,  takes  note  of  them 
in  the  incipient  stage,  and  dates  the  beginning  of  the 
disease  far  back  of  the  alienist,  back  of  the  time  when 
the  immediate  friends  detert  any  mental  twist.  It  is 
here  that  tlie  family  physician  needs  all  the  acumen  of 
the  expert  and  something  more  in  tracing  those  little 
peculianties,  insignificant  in  themselves,  yet  leading  to 
such  dire  results. 

In  times  gone  by  when  the  doctrine  of  "free  will"  was 
a  settled  conviction,  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  divide 
all  men  into  two  classes,  the  wills  and  the  wonts, 
and  to  judge  them  accordingly.  Then  came  a  time  when 
it  was  a  cpiestion  whether  a  man  had  any  will  in  the 
matter  at  ail;  souie  going  so  far  as  to  claim  that  given 
a  certain  inheritance  and  a  certain  environment,  it  was 
easy  to  predict  the  resultant.  This  made  man  a  victim 
of  two  forces,  inheritance  and  environment,  over  neither 
of  which  he  had  any  control,  buffeted  by  either;  a  mere 
an  I  om:' ton. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  larger  half  of  our 
practice  is  made  up  of  nervous  troubles;  not  the  re- 
sult of  germs  and  tangible  entities,  but  growing  out 
of  things  innumerable  which  cannot  be  weighed  ajid 
measured  in  the  laboratory.  They  must  be  studied  from 
the  empirical  and  si>eculative  side,  and  each  individual 
I^resents  a  problem  of  its  own,  which  must  be  worked  out 
along  lim^s  of  general  piinciplcs,  specifically  applied. 

There  is  a  large  field  for  this  kind  of  work  in  which  the 
general  practitioner  finds  himself  and  baffled  is  he  who 
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has  studied  only  the  disease  as  he  finds  it,  without  going 
back  to  the  causes  that  led  up  to  it,  treating  them  as 
part  and  parcel  of  it. 

The  world  is  full  of  the  misfits  who  have  so  little  moral 
and  nerve  stamina  (hat  they  bend  and  break  with  every 
ill  wind  that  blows.  Many  staii:  with  a  mental,  moral 
and  physical  twist,  and  always  remain  stunted  and  mis- 
shaiK»n  specimens  of  humanity.  Others  start  fair,  straight 
and  promising  as  a  young  and  stalwart  sapling,  but  eai'ly 
environment  warps  them  from  the  upright  and  they  go 
through  life  handicapped. 

Escaping  the  perils  of  early  childhood,  the  boy  and 
girl  (ome  to  the  period  of  puberty  where  they  need  the 
gjiiding  hand  of  a  wise  parent,  teacher  and  physician, 
where  wise  counsel  makes  for  healthy  manhood  and 
womanhood,  where  unwise  counsels  make  for  ill  health 
and  wretchedness,  (""an  you  not  see  the  need  of  a  eom- 
peicnt  physician  to  reach  out  a  helping  hand  to  steady 
the  nervous  restlessness,  to  check  the  impulsive  ten- 
dcn<  ies  incident  to  this  period  of  life?  Again,  who  but 
the  i>hysician  knows  intimately  anything  about  the  nerv- 
ous disorders  growing  out  of  the  domestic  infelicities  of 
the  married  but  unmated.  If  the  happiness  of  the  race 
depends  upon  tlie  proper  adjustment  of  the  marital  re- 
lation, then  the  gynecologist  should  indeed  be  well 
versed  in  psychology- 

Tliink  of  the  nervous  disorders  depi»nding  upon  the 
demands  of  modern  society,  the  demands  of  sharp  busi- 
ness competition,  business  successes,  business  reverses, 
political  ambitions  and  disappointments.  Is  it  a  wonder 
that  so  many  drift  into  insomnia,  hysteria,  hypochon- 
dria], mania  and  imbecility?  Think  of  the  number  that 
might  be  saved  and  remain  useful  members  of  society,  did 
the  physician  understand  as  he  ought  the  psychological 
reflations  which  these  sick  ones  bear  to  themselves  and 
others. 

That  the  regular  profession  does  not  meet  the  demands 
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of  the  pulilic  in  this  resi>eet  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
so  many  issues  spring  up  in  our  midst  with  a  following 
of  no  mean  proimrtions. 

New  pathies  apjiejir  almost  yearly  and  importune  our 
l<*gislatures  for  equal  recognition  before  the  law. 

The  homeopathist  with  his  infinitesimal  dose  and  i>e- 
culiar  doctrine  of  application,  has  compelled  us  to  recog- 
nize his  standing.  The  eclectic  whose  basic  principle  is 
nnH  ever  has  been  anything  to  beat  the  i*egular,  has  come 
to  the  platform  of  state  recognition.  The  osteopath  with 
his  one  plank  i)latform  (good  massage),  is  clamoring  for 
equal  rights.  The  Christian  Scientist  with  his  appeal  to 
and  play  upon  the  love  of  the  mansions,  so  inh(Ment  in 
the  human  race  from  its  early  infancy;  the  hypnotist 
with  his  confident  assertion  dominating  the  weak  and 
doubting,  etc.,  etc.,  all  demonstrate  and  show  up  differ- 
ent fa<*ets  of  life  that  propi^rly  belong  to  the  science  of 
medicine  and  should  be  regarded  as  so  many  psychologi- 
cal factors,  for  the  true  physician  to  study  and  incorjK)- 
rate  into  his  life  work. 

TIh*  world  is  full  of  stumbling  humanity,  plodding 
silong  with  shattered  nerves  and  sickly  brains,  consulting 
physicians  of  this  or  that  school  or  of  no  school,  getting 
scant  benefit  from  the  fact  that  so  little  is  understood 
of  those  underlying  forces  that  have  made  them  what 
they  are. 

The  study  of  psychology  hitherto  has  been  a  mass  of 
eonrtieting  theories  and  only  recently  g(*tting  on  to  a 
scientific  basis.  It  has  been  of  more  importance  and  in- 
terest to  the  theologian  and  sp(»culative  thinker  than  to 
the  i>hysiologist  and  pathologist.  It  seems  to  uw  that 
the  time  has  come  for  our  medical  collegers  to  take  up 
th(»  study  with  the  view  of  so  instructing  our  students  in 
llie  practical  side  of  it  that  when  they  go  out  into  th;? 
world  as  practitioners,  they  may  the  better  iierform  the 
diitic  s  of  their  profession. 

The  study  of  inherited  temperament,  of  the  influence 
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of  oiivlroinneiit,  of  tlie  norve  tensions  lurideut  to 
jriowth  and  devrlopinent,  the  wear  and  te.tr  of  busi- 
ness Iif<\  of  social  rcciuirenients,  of  family  caies, 
of  Uie  wasting  away  and  deray  of  old  a«^e,  the 
•stiidy  of  all  (h(»He  and  their  lH*aring  upon  the  health  and 
haijpincsH  of  the  hidividual,  should  be  as  rip;idly  eiiforttd 
in  our  nuHliral  colleges  as  anatomy  and  surgery. 

I  would  not  lessen  the  imiMutance  of  the  jMrnitive 
thin;^s  in  niidicinc,  but  I  would  emphasize  the  tuhhI  of 
nnuH*  study  in  those  siKM*ulativ<»  rej^ions  whose  bound- 
aries are  without  limit  and  with  possible  f;:ood  beyond 
fompute- 

The  time  has  come  when  if  we  would  hold  our  own  as 
Hilly  edr.cated  physicians  W(^  must  not  hesitate  to 
enler  any  field  of  human  m^»d,  follow  any  line  of  research 
tliat  promises  relief  to  the  sick  and  sufFeriupj. 

Where  shall  the  student  j^ain  such  knowledjjje  if  not  in 
our  medical  schools?  In  the  list  of  questitms  submitted 
by  our  examininji:  bcKird  for  State  licenses  to  practice 
medicine,  not  one  (pieslion  is  found  bearinj?  upon  this 
subject.  In  our  medical  journals  we  find  now  and  then 
an  article,  but  there  is  little  attempt  to  brinj;  the  subject 
before  the  profession  as  a  working  hyiMJthesis.  Though 
a  iarire  part  of  our  medical  practice  is  along  lines  re- 
ojiiring  the  keenest  of  psychological  insight,  we  are  sent 
oui  trom  our  schools  without  even  the  rudimeutary  prin- 
ciples taiight  to  us  by  our  professors.  Xo  wonder  that 
se  many  of  our  most  promising  graduates  fail  to  secure 
public  confidence,  and  with  chagrin  see  the  community 
diifting  irito  tlu^  hands  of  the  so-called  charlatan,  who 
less  versed  in  l>ooks,  is  better  versed  in  the  knowledge  of 
human  ualun*  and  its  weakness  and  willing  to  play  uptm 
the  credulity  of  the  public.  It  is  as  necessjiry  to  know 
men  in  their  dally  lives  as  it  is  to  know  disease  and 
drugs.  It  is  of  little  use  to  understand  the  etiology  and 
pathology  of  disease  without  knowing  something  of  the 
individual  suffering  from  it  and  his  relations  to  his  sur- 
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roiindings,  past  and  pres^mt.  The  physician  must  be 
Komelhinp:  more  than  a  disiK^nser  of  dnij^s.  He  must 
eaiTv  a  personal  presence  that  shall  inspire  hope  and 
confidence  in  his  patient,  allay  nervous  fear,  buoy  up  the 
de8[K>ndent  and  make  for  better  things.  Hence  my  plea 
for  a  chair  in  our  medical  colleges  which  shall  have  fw 
its  object  the  practical  application  of  all  these  psycho- 
logical factors  which  i>ertain  to  the  human  family  and 
which  have  such  an  important  bearing  upon  the  health 
and  happiness  of  the  individual  members  of  it. 
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EEPOET  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 

ON    MATTERS    OF    PROFESSIONAL    INTEREST    IN    THE   STATE. 


CONTAGIONS  JHSEASES  IN  CONNECTICUT. 


The  subject  of  contagious  diseases  in  Connecticut  is 
one  of  the  most  important  with  which  the  physician  is 
concerned,  because  the  gi*eater  pait  of  it  affects  child- 
boo<l.  Who  can  estimate  the  amount  of  deafness,  im- 
paired vinion  and  blindness,  retarded  physical  and  intel- 
lectual development,  Bright's  disease,  tuberculosis,  whicii 
can  be  tracted  directly  to  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever,  diph- 
theria or  measles? 

A  high  state  of  physical  and  intellectual  development 
cannot  exist  where  these  diseases  prevail  to  any  extent. 
Every  patriotic  citizen  should  give  his  assistance  to  every 
movement  having  as  their  object  the  limitation  and  les- 
sening of  these  diseases.  Vour  committee  propose  to 
deal  with  statistics  relating  to  deaths  from  these  dis- 
eases, but  these  deaths  give  no  hint  of  the  amount  of  ill 
health  occurring  in  those  patients  who  recover.  We  may 
have  a  low  death-rate  from  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria  and 
wearies,  when  many  serious  sequelae  occur  among  the 
survivors  in  suppurating  ears,  tuberculous  lungs  and  in- 
flamed kidneys. 

Vour  committee  in  studying  this  subject  propose  to 
discuss  the  following  questions: 

First.  How  much  contagious  disease  hiis  there  been 
in  each  county  in  Connecticut  in  the  past  ten  years? 

Second.  Is  contagious  disease  on  the  increase  or  de- 
crease? 
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Third.  What  means  are  employed  to  prevent  tho 
spread  of  the  disease? 

Any  investigation  of  this  kind  cannot  be  absolutely 
correct.  There  are  many  cases  of  contagious  diseases 
that  are  never  reported,  ?4uch  as  mild  cases  of  scarlet 
fever,  cases  of  diplitheria  diagnosed  as  tonsillitis,  and 
cases  of  measles.  Then  again  when  we  attempt  to 
find  th(»  nitio  of  deaths  to  population  for  certain  diseases 
we  immediately  meet  an  obstacle  in  the  lack  of  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  population  for  each  county,  in  the  years 
intcTvening  between  census  years,  and  must  compute  the 
pojmlation  for  interv(»ning  years  by  methods  more  or  less 
inaccurate.  Not  chiinnng  then  a  high  degree  of  accu- 
racy the  committer*  submit  the  following  statement: 

In  the  i)ast  ten  yeara  there  have  be<»n  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  deaths  from  scarlet  fever  in  Connecticut. 
These  have  been  distributed  in  different  counties  as  fol- 
lows: 
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New  Haven  County 300 


Hartford 

Fairfield 

N(»w  London 

Litchfield 

Windham 

Middh\sex 

ToHand 

Ah  would  be  expected,  the  most  deaths  occurred  in 
New  Haven  ('ounty  with  its  larger  |>opulation,  while  the 
fewest  deaths  occurn^d  in  ToUand  County. 

The  absolute  number  of  deaths,  however,  in  a  County 
is  a  anuch  less  valuable*  ind(*x  of  the  prevalence  of  the  dis 
ease  than  the  ratio  of  deaths  to  the  population. 


.185 
.172 
.  58 
.  47 
.  29 
.  20 
.   17 
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Charts  4  and  5  show  thi^  number  of  deaths  from  scar- 
lot  fover  in  each  ('ounty  for  every  10,000  of  [mpulation 
for  the  past  ten  years.  Looking  at  these  charts  we  sfe 
that  scarlet  fever  has  been  less  pn^vah^nt  in  New  Lon- 
don C-onnty  than  in  any  other,  the  number  of  deaths 
never  amonntinK  to  more  than  one  In  10,000  i.f  population 
Fairfield  County  had  a  low  death-rate  up  to  1000;  since 
then  there  has  been  a  j?radual  increase  in  the  number  of 
deaths.  The  siime  is  true  of  Hartford  jvnd  New  Haven 
Counties.  The  death-i'ate  in  each  has  be.  n  markedly  in- 
creasing during  the  past  four  years,  until  now  it  amounts 
to  over  two  for  every  10,000  population. 

A\'e  have  been  considering  the  prevalence  of  the  dis- 
ease in  different  counties  as  shown  by  the  dc^aths  in  every 
10,000  of  population.  Let  ns  now  turn  to  the  mortality, 
or  fatality;  that  is,  the  number  of  deaths  in  every  hun- 
dred cases  of  the  disease  re|K>rted.  We  an*  undoubtedly 
liable  to  considerable  error  here  beca  /.se  many  cjuses  are 
not  reported,  and  this  neglect  to  report  cases  may  be 
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nioro  common  in  8om(»  counties  than  others,  and  may  ac 
count  for  tlie  following  fijjures: 

The  number  of  deaths  to  every  hundred  cases  of  scar- 
let fever  reported  is  as  follows  for  each. County: 

Middh^sex tS.5  deaths  in  100  cases. 

Tolland   8.3       "        "     "       " 

New  Haven t>.         ''        ''    "       " 

New  London 5.8       "         "     ''       " 

Hartford    -...5.3       ''        "     "       " 

FaiHield    5.         "         "     "       " 

Windham   4.1       "        '*     "       " 

Litchfield    3.8      "        "     "       " 

We  can  interpret  these  fiji^ures  as  meaning:  that  the 
most  fatal  cases  have  Iwvn  In  Middles(^x  and  Tolland 
Counties,  and  the  mildest  casi^  in  Windham  and  Litch- 
field Counties,  or  as  meanin^j:  that  physicians  in  Middle- 
sex and  Tolland  Counties  have  b(H»n  particularly  nej;li- 
fj:(  nt  in  reporting  their  cases. 

It  is  worthy  of  not(»  that  scarlet  fever  in  (Connecticut 
for  th(»  past  t(*n  years  has  been  (piite  mild.  P^xtensive 
statistics  collected  by  Murchison  from  various  sourc(^ 
show  that  in  difi'ercnt  (»i)idemics  \\w  mortality  may  vary 
from  three  per  cent,  to  nineteen  and  three  tenths  per 
cent.  (U).3),  or  even  higher  to  thirly-four  per  cent.  Tlie 
average  mortality  Un-  Connecticut  for  tlu*  past  ten  years 
has  been  five  and  four  tenths  (5.4)  jhm*  cent. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  in  (Connecticut  in  contradis- 
tinction to  most  oth(M'  states,  scarlet  fever  is  more  fatal 
in  rural  districts  than  in  cities.  Thus  the  United  States 
census  for  11)00  shows  tlu^  mortality  |mm'  hundred  thous- 
and population  to  be  six  and  six  tenths  ((J.O)  in  cities, 
to  six  and  nine  tc^nths  ((».!))  in  rr.ral  districts.  The  re- 
v(MS(»  of  this  is  the  case  in  Massachusetts  and  New 
York  where  tin*  mortality  is  mirch  gnniter  in  the  citi(»s. 
The  number  of  d(»aths  for  every  hundred  cases  of  scar- 
let fever  re[>orted  for  the*  w^hok*  State  for  the  i>ast  ten 
years  is  shown  in  chart  six.     It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
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the  mortal if.v  lia8  been  quite  constaut,  varyinji:  very  little 
from  year  to  y(»ar,  tending  to  show  that  there  has  been  no 
projrress  or  imi)rovemeiit  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease 
iu  the  \n\»{  ten  y(»ars. 
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IIow  niuch  diphUieiia  and  inenibranous  croup  has 
there  been  in  the  last  ten  years? 

The  total  number  of  deaths  from  diphtheria  and  mem- 
branons  eroup  has  b(H*n  821)7.  These  eases  have  been 
distributed  as  follows: 

New  Haven  (^ounty 1,029 

Hartford  **       805 

Fairfield  **       782 

New  London     *•       266 

Windham  **       143 

Litchfield  **       127 

Middlesex  ^*       m 

Tolland  **       62 

In  New  Haven  County  the  numbcM-  of  deaths  from 
diphllieria  and  croui)  (ehart  thirttnai)  in  1806  and  1807 
amounted  to  about  (Mjjjht  deiUhs  in  every  10,000  popula- 
tion. In  1808  there  was  a  sudden  fall  in  mortality  to 
three  deaths  in  every  10,000  of  poulation;  since  then  the 
mortality  has  ranged  betwei*n  one  and  three*  inn-  10,000 
population. 

There  is  a  somewhat  similar  fall  in  mortality  in  Wind- 
ham County  in  1800  (chart  ftfttn^n),  and  in  Fairfield  Coun- 
ty in  1807  and  1800  (chart  eleven).  In  some  of  the  other 
counties  there  has  bcnm  a  very  marked  inci-ease  in  mor- 
tality in  the  jwist  two  or  three  years.  Thus  in  Tolland 
County  in  1002  (chai-t  twelve)  there  were  five  deaths  to 
every  10,000  of  population. 
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How  fatal  were  these  cases  of  diphtheria  and  niem- 
branous  croup? 

We  find  that  the  following?  ntimber  of  deaths  occurred 
in  each  County  for  every  hundred  cases  reported: 

Middlesex 40.4  deaths  in  every  100  cases 

Windham   38.4       "         "       ''        **         " 

Hartford 34.4       "         "       "         "         " 

New  London 31.1)       "         **       "         "         " 

New  Haven 26.9       "         ''       "         " 

Faii-field    26.7       "         ''       " 

Tolland  24.7      "        "      "        "         " 

Litchfteld 22.6       "         "       "         '' 

Here  a^ain  we  find  the  most  fatal  cas(^  to  be  in  Mid- 
dlesex; no  less  than  forty  patients  dying  out  of  every 
hundred.  Thus  Middlesex  mortality  approaches*  that  of 
the  Bo«ton  City  Hospital  before  the  advent  of  anti-toxin, 
which  was  forty-six  in  every  hundred.  As  in  scarlet 
fever,   however,  this  may  be  only  an  apparently   high 
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death-rate  made  ho  by  neficl^*^t  of  the  physkians  of  that 
County  to  report  their  cases. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  mortality  from  scarlet  fever 
and  from  diphtheria  has  been  lowest  in  Litchfield  County. 

In  Connecticut  in  the  year  1900,  the  mortality  from 
diphtheria  and  membranous  croup  i>er  100,000  of  popu- 
lalion  was  thirty-five  and  nine  tenths,  (155.9)  and  was 
jrreater  in  th(»  cities  than  in  rural  districts.  This  death- 
rate  was  less  than  that  of  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Massachusetts,  but  greater  than  that  of  Rhode  Island, 
Maine,  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire. 

If  we  compute  the  number  of  deaths  from  diphtheria 
in  every  hundred  cases  reported  for  each  year  in  Conn<*c- 
ticnt,  we  find  that  there  has  been  a  very  ra^id  drop  in 
mortality  since  1S94  (chart  seven),  a  rtMiuction  of  eighty- 
four  in  every  hundred  cases,  to  twenty  to  thirty. 

No.  7. 
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Koux  read  his  pai)er  on  diphtheria  anti-toxin  in  Sep- 
tcnU)cr,  1S1)4,  at  the  International  Ccmgress  of  Hygiene, 
but  the  anti-toxin  did  not  come  into  general  use  before 
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the  autumn  of  18t)5.     We  may,  therefore,  fairly  attribute 
this  marked  fall  in  mortality  to  the  use  of  antitoxin. 

No.  13. 
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lu  conipariuj!;  i-liarts  of  diphtheria  mortality  (charts 
eknen,  twelve,  thirleen,  fourteen,  fift(M>u,  sixteen)  with 
those  of  searh't  fever  (charts  four  and  five),  we  see  that 
the  varkitions  in  mortality  are  much  greater  with  diph 
theria  than  with  scarlet  fever.  In  scarlet  fever  the  mor- 
tality is  more  constant,  while  diphtheria  is  liable  to  snd- 
den  outbnrsts  of  severe  epidemics  with  high  mortality. 
There  are  four  times  as  many  deaths  in  the  State  from 
diphtheria  as  from  scarlet  fever.  Diphtheria  is  much 
more  fatal  even  with  the  \is(^  of  anli-toxin.  While  three 
t(^  eight  cases  of  scarlet  fever  in  every  hundred  die,  seven 
teen  in  every  hundred  cases  of  diphtheria  die. 

The  mortality  for  diphtlicria  reached  its  loAvest  point 
in  IJHK^  which  was  about  seventeen  deaths  in  every  hun- 
dred cases  r(»iH)rted.  Statistics  from  other  cities  and 
localities  showed  a  nuH'tality  from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent. 
before  the  advent  of  anti-toxin;  since  then  in  certain 
places  it  has  bet^n  reduct^i  to  twelve  and  nine  tenths, 
(12.n)  per  cent,  (that  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital),  w^hich 
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is  a  eonsiderablj  lower  death-rate  than  we  can  boast  of 
in  Connecticut. 

Measi.es. — Any  statistics  relating  to  measles  are  un- 
reliable. 

Fii*st.     Because  so  few  cai^es  are  reported. 

Second.  Because  patients  rarely  die  of  measles  pri- 
marily, but  of  some  of  its  complications  or  sequelae,  and 
these  are  put  down  as  the  cause  of  death.  Mortality 
statistics  for  pneumonia  and  tuberculosis  in  many  cases 
mean  measles  as  a  primary  cause  of  death. 
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In  spile  of  these  inaccuracies  the  measles  charts  (charts 
seventeen,  eighteen,  nineteen,  twenty)  bring  out  some 
jmints  of  interest.  They  show  that  while  measles  is 
always  with  us,  there  are  times  when  we  have  severe 
epidemics  and  when  it  is  extremely  fatal:  (In  Hartford 
in  1890,  and  in  Litchfleld  in  1900).  Tlie  mortality  in  these 
j)laces  reached  five  and  one-half  and  six  and  one-half  per 
10,000  population  resjiectively.  This  is  a  much  higher 
mortality  in  every  10,000  of  jjopulation  than  we  have  had 
from  scarlet  fever,  and  than  we  have  had  from  diph- 
theria and  membranous  croup  since  the  introduction  of 
antitoxin.  It  is  inteivsting  to  note  that  there  are  cer- 
tain years  when  mea^sles  set^ms  to  b(»  esp(»cially  prevaU^nt 
in  all  the  counties;  such  were  the  years  of  1890  and  1900. 
This  is  quite  dilTerent  from  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria, 
which  may  show  (juite  a  high  mortality  in  one  county, 
but  in  anotlHT  one  a  very  low  one  in  the  same  y(*ar.  This 
would  s(»em  to  indicate  that  the  infection  of  uu^asles 
spreads  more  rapidly,  and  be(!onu*s  more*  widely  ditfused 
than  that  of  scarlet  fever  or  diphtheria. 
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The  small  pox  charts  (charts  twenty-one  and  twenty- 
two)  show  that  most  of  the  time  the  death-rate  from 
sma]]-]>ox  is  at  the  zero  line  in  all  counties.  Fairlield 
<>ounty  is  the  only  one  that  has  small-j)ox  every  year, 
though  in  the  ycmrs  1902  and  1903  there  have  heen  epi- 
demics in  Windham,  Hartford  and  New  London  Counties. 
In  spite  of  its  yearly  prevahmce  in  PairHeld  (^ounty,  it 
is  kept  W(^ll  under  control  and  there  have  been  no  severe 
epidemics  (here. 

In  the  past  ten  years  there  have  been  twenty-five 
deaths  from  snmll-pox  in  (Connecticut,  and  two  hundred 
and  forty-eight  cases  re])ort(*d;  this  j?ives  a  death-rate 
of  one  and  eight-tenths,  which  is  much  lower  than 
that  of  any  other  contfigious  disease  we  have  considered. 

In  considering  the  pr(»vention  of  contagious  diseases 
in  Connecticut  one  must  admit  that  efforts  at  prevention 
have  been  lamentably  ineflrtcicmt  for  the  year  1903,  with 
a  total  of  1,487  cases  of  diphtheria  and  membranous 
croup  and  2,418  of  scarh^t  fever. 

We  attempt  to  limit  these  diseases  by  keeping  the 
pati(»nt,  if  a  child,  from  the  public  schools,  by  placarding 
the  houses  where  the  disea>*es  arc*,  and  in  c(»rtain  places 
cutting  off  the  books  from  circulating  libraries.  Whih* 
thes4*  methods  are  good  they  fail  to  get  at  the  root  of 
the  matter. 

The  disease  is  spread  by  mild  unr(M'ognize<l  walking 
cases,  by  inr'omplete  isolati(»n  of  recognized  cases 
and  by  imj>erfect  disinfection. 

In  examining  the  reports  of  IT(»alth  Officers  one  sees 
frecpiently  such  statements  as  this,  *vEpid(*mic  of  diph- 
theria, primary  case  iuiport(»d  from  a  neighboring  town,'' 
showing  how  fretpiently  we  find  such  patients  not  only 
in  school,  but  also  in  public  conveyances,  and  not  only 
so  but  (nen  \\\}  and  about  their  work,  and  if  perchance 
their  work  is  in  a  dairy,  we  tind  an  epidemic  among  the 
patrons  of  the  dairy  soon  following,  as  was  the  case  in 
an  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  in  Norwalk  in  1897. 
11 
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The  isolalion  of  recognizod  cases  is  often  impassible. 
A  mother  with  a  family  of  several  ehildreu  in  caring  for 
one  child  ill  with  scarlet  fever,  cannot  but  expose  the 
others.  Ansonia  in  1895  had  a  case  of  scarlet  fever  of 
this  kind  in  a  tenement  house.  The  disease  quickly 
si)read  to  other  childri^u  of  the  same  family  and  then 
sjjread  to  twelve  other  families,  and  ten  deaths  resulted. 
Finally  there  was  a  strict  <]narantin(\  and  the  disease 
was  stamped  out  with  an  (^xpense  to  th(»  town  of  $1,IU)2. 

In  the  Hoard  of  Health  reports  there  is  an  account  of 
a  somewhat  similar  case  in  (Jroton  in  VM)2,  It  is  to  the 
isolation  of  these  rcMop^nized  cases  that  our  etforts  should 
be  directed.  If  this  wen*  done,  there  would  be  a  gn^at 
reduction  in  the  cas<\s  of  conta<rious  disease. 

Instances  have  been  given  of  the  frequent  impossibility 
of  isolating  cases  <-ompl(*tely  in  the  places  where  the 
patient  is  taken  ill.  As  the  case  stands  now,  wherevc^r 
a  person  is  taken  ill  in  the  State,  there  he  must  stay  until 
he  gets  well  or  dies.  If  in  a  hot<»l  or  boarding  house,  if 
in  a  school  or  college,  if  in  a  bakery  or  dairy,  there  lit* 
must  stay  until  he  rcH'overs,  for  th(»re  is  no  other  place 
for  him.  It  may  be  that  he  is  a  great  menaci*  to  the  public 
health,  it  may  hv  that  his  presence  is  ruining  someone's 
hotel  or  dairy  business,  but  he  must  nmiain  tlieie  just  the 
same.  It  may  be  that  he  has  money  and  can  pay  for 
projier  care,  but  there  is  no  place  to  take  him.  He  can- 
not be  compl(4(*ly  isolated  and  juM'haps  cannot  secure  a 
nurs4»  to  care  for  him.  He  will  be  the  focus  of  an  (Epi- 
demic. J^ut  cn^en  such  instances  as  this,  which  are  frc- 
(juent  enough,  do  not  open  the  eyes  of  Ww  public  to  the 
fact  that  this  great  loss  of  life,  this  interference  with 
business,  nuiy  hv  pn^vented  if  only  it  will  build  liospitals 
for  receiving  such  cases. 

Agencies  are  constantly  multiplying  for  the  spiead  of 
infectious  disease.  Ev(mv  new  church,  school,  theatre, 
railroad,  nu^ns  so  mu<h  greater  op]K)rtunities  for  the 
spread  of  epidemics.     There  is  a  striking  likeness  of  epi- 
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demies  of  disease  to  a  great  fire.  A  eitj  may  go  for  years 
without  a  large  fire  and  then  suddenly  a  large  part  of  it 
be  swept  away  in  a  single  day.  It  would  be  a  most  reek- 
less  thing  for  a  eity  to  be  without  a  fire  department, 
though  to  the  superfieial  observer  the  fire  department 
would  seem  a  useless  expense.  He  only  sim^s  the  firemen 
lounging  idly  in  their  houses  and  the  hoi*s  »s  standing 
useless  in  their  stalls. 

It  is  so  with  the  contagious  dis^  a^^  hospital.  Mueh  of 
the  time  it  would  have  few  patients,  sometimes  none,  but 
who  ean  tell  the  service  it  would  be  when  we  suffer,  as 
we  surely  will,  from  epidemics  of  contagious  disease. 
Then  every  dollar  put  into  such  a  hospital  will  mean  a 
life  saved. 

We  cannot  leave  the  subject  without  turning  to  the 
humanitarian  side  of  it.  We  must  all  admit  that  ther.» 
are  no  diseases  that  more  need  the  watchful  care  of  the 
phjsician  and  the  traim  d  nursi%  than  malignant  cases  of 
di])htheria  and  scarlet  fever.  We  build  hospitals  that 
receive  typhoid  fever,  tuberculosis,  Brighfs  disease,  etc., 
and  consider  them  necessary  in  caring  for  such  cases,  but 
how  mu<h  greater  need  there  is  that  a  child  sick  with 
scarlet  fev(M'  or  diphtheria  should  have  hosj)ital  care. 
Surely  no  case  more  needs  hosjutal  treatment  than  the 
case  of  intubation.  Such  hospitals  must  be  built  central- 
ly, easy  of  access  for  the  patient  and  physician,  well  con- 
structed with  all  modem  conveniences,  for  isolating  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  disease,  with  walls  and  furniture  easily 
sterilized,  and  with  disinfecting  plant.  There  is  no 
greater  blessing  tt»  the  poor  children  of  the  city  than 
such  an  institution. 

Ten  years  ago  the  mortality  from  diphtheria  in  Boston 
was  greater  than  that  of  any  city  in  this  country,  and 
much  greater  than  that  of  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  (llas- 
gow.  That  city  nnognizing  its  unenviable  reputation 
laid  plans  for  a  large  hospital  for  contagious  diseases. 
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Nothing  was  s]>ar(Hl  to  make  its  (Hinipiuent  coini)lote.  It 
waH  felt  tliat  patic^ntH  with  tliphtluTia  and  scarlet  fever 
reqaircHl  the  best  rare  and  trc^ihnent,  and  that  only  hos- 
pitals of  the  besl  construction  were  ^ood  enough  for  such 
cases. 

Since  that  time,  iwirtly  no  doubt  due  to  a  liberal  use 
of  anti-toxin,  and  also  to  a  gn^ater  degree*  to  the  pr(»senc(» 
of  the  hosintal,  the  mortality  has  b(vn  nnluced  so  that  in 
\HUl)  Boston  had  a  death-rale  lowej-  than  most  other  largi* 
cities,  and  from  having  the  hight  st  mortality  from  these 
dis(^ases  it  was  among  those  cities  that  had  th(»  lowest. 
Now  the  death-rate  from  diphtheria  in  the  Hoston  (Uty 
Hos])ital  is  twelve  and  nin<»  one-tenths  for  every  hun 
dred  cases,  and  allhongh  most  of  tli(»  cases  that  enter 
tlM'  hospital  are  <|uite  viruhmt,  the  percentage  of  deaths 
is  live  l(»ss  than  that  for  Conned  lent  for  VMVA. 

Your  committee  has  s(»nt  circulars  to  each  County 
Health  Otticer  asking  for  infornmtion  iTgaiding  the  hos- 
pitals for  contagious  diseases  in  their  (bounty.  They 
have  rec(»ived  no  reply  from  eith(»r  the  llartfcud  or  New 
London  County  H<»alth  Otticei-s.  Hut  from  the  others 
ihoy  h*arn  that  there*  nw  no  hos])itals  that  receive*  scarh*t 
fever  or  diphtheria  in  Litchfield,  Windham,  Tolland  and 
Middles(*x  Counties.  These  counties  have  a  total  popula- 
tion of  17(),Sl(i,  in  which  there  havt*  be(*n  reported  the 
l)ast  y(*ar  (w(^  hundred  and  forty-four  cases  of  scarlet 
fev(*r,  and  one  hnndr(*d  and  s(  venty-eight  of  diphtheria. 
Is  it  not  tinic*  that  some  means  were  found  in  these  coun- 
ties to  isolate  such  cases  in  a  more  p(»rfect  manner  than 
can  be  done*  in  t<*nem(*nts,  boarding  houses,  hotels,  etc.? 

Tin*  cities  which  have  ho-^pitals  for  caring  for  scarlet 
fever  and  diphtheria  cases  are  I^ridge])ort,  (irc^enwich, 
WatiM-bnry,  Ncnwich  and  Hartford.  New  IIav(*n  has  a 
building  used  for  small-pix  cases,  but  it  is  so  far  from 
all  m<»dical  assistance*,  so  impre'gnate'd  with  small  pox 
cetntagiein,  and  se)  lae'king  in  all  pieiper  fae-ilities  for  e'ar- 
ing  for  searlet  fe*ver  and  diphtheria  that  we  may  truth- 
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fully  say  that  Ncnv  Haven  has  no  hospital  for  receivinj^ 
siuh  cases.        ^ 

In  thf)?e  cities  where  there  are  such  hospitals,  it  is  to 
he  r(<;rett(Hl  that  they  are  not  used  more  fn^iuently. 
The  Health  Otiicers  of  su  -h  i;hucs  should  S(h^  to  it  that 
all  patients  that  cannot  be  isolated  should  be  removed 
to  such  hospilals.  There  should  be  attractive  wards  and 
ji^ood  s(*rvicf%  so  that  patients  who  can  pay  will  take  the 
[»rivate  rooms. 

Finally,  disinftntion  of  bedding,  clothing,  etc.,  is  not 
sullicii^ntly  thorough.  This  is  frequently  shown  by  the 
reiurn  of  the*  disease  in  other  members  of  the  family 
some  months  afler  the  recovery  of  one  of  their  nnmber. 
Isolation  is  not  sutticiently  prolonged,  and  the  patient  is 
allowed  to  iningle  with  others  before  the  infection -is 
dead.  These  instances  would  be  much  less  common  if 
these  cases  W(Me  cared  for  in  an  isolation  hospital. 

The  financial  loss  to  the  State  from  contagious  diseases 
cannot  be  intelligently  discussed.  We  cannot  place  a 
nion(\v  value  on  the  life  of  a  child,  neither  can  we  repre- 
sent the  loss  in  money  that  results  from  contagious  dis- 
eases in  the  im])aired  hearing  and  eyesight  and  in  the 
retarded  physical  and  intellectual  development  of  chil- 
dren. 

Hnt  b(»fore  dosing  we  want  to  suggest  how  much  the 
(education  of  healthy  children  is  retarded  by  the  presence 
of  contagious  diseas(».  Many  In^althy  children  are  kept 
from  school  because  of  a  case  of  contagious  disease  in 
another  family  in  the  tenement  where  they  live. 

A  superintendent  of  schools  has  Siiid  that  nearly  ten 
])er  cent,  of  the  ]>upils  of  our  schools  are  absent  either 
because  they  are  ill,  <n*  because  someone  in  the  same  tene- 
ment is  iU.  ^>ne  child  ill  with  scarh^  fever  in  a  ti^ne- 
ment  often  ktK^ps  five  to  ti  n  healthy  children  from  school 
for  a  |>eriod  of  from  three  to  six  weeks.  As  a  result  the 
public  pays  for  the  schooling  of  one  hundred  children, 
while  only  ninety  of  them  receive  it,  and  the  other  ten 
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are  put  back  from  three  to  8ix  weeks  in  their  studies. 
Every  year  we  hear  of  schools  and  churches  being  closed 
because  of  epidemics  of  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria,  as 
in  Bethel  in  11)00,  and  in  Waterbnry  in  1901.  In  East 
\Mnd8or  in  1900  there  were  so  many  children  ill  with 
measles  that  the  schools  were  almost  deserted. 

The  Public  Library  in  Ansonia  in  1807  was  closed  for 
two  weeks  on  account  of  the  spread  of  diphtheria  in  that 
place.  Tli(*se  instances  show  Y^hat  an  expense,  danger 
and  hindrance  contagious  diseases  are  to  our  educational 
system. 

In  closing  your  committee  suggest  that  there  should 
be  a  much  more  careful  isolation  of  ca*ses  of  measles  than 
there  is.  We  have  shown  how  great  the  mortality  is  at 
times  in  Connecticut  from  this  disease,  yet  it  is  easily 
recognized  in  its  early  stages,  and  if  patients  were  iso- 
lated, many  epidemics  would  be  preventtnl  and  many 
liv(»s  saved. 

The  committee  are  indebted  to  Mr.  i\  (?.  Hilliard  of 
tlie  Yale  Mtnlical  School  for  valuable  assistance  in  mak- 
ing the  charts  and  arranging  the  statistics. 

The  following  papers  have  been  referred  to  the  commit- 
tee, and  I  was  asked  to  move  that  these  papers  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Publicatiim  without  reading. 

1.  The  first  is  double,  tubo-ovariotomy,  cystic,  by  Dr. 
Donaldson  of  Fairfield. 

8.  Cancer  of  Esophagus;  embolic  gangrene  of  left 
foot,  J.  \V.  Wright. 

3.  Albumenaria  of  Pregnancy,  Dr.  Lauder. 

4.  Henign  l»apilloma  of  bladder,  J.  W.  Wright. 

5.  Diabetes  Mellitus,  Fibromata,  J.  W.  Wright. 

C.    J.    FOOTE, 
F.   A.   MORRELL, 

L.  B.  Almy. 
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THE  PHVSK  IAN  AS  A  CAHKIEK  OF  THE  CONTA- 
GION OF  S(  AKLET  FEVEK.  A  COLLECTIVE 
INVESTIGATION. 


J.    E.    LOVELAND,    M.D., 

MIDDLETOWN. 


Tlie  propliyhixis  of  Scarlet  Fever  is  an  important  item 
of  Ihihiie  Hyj;iene.  Tiiat  part  of  the  prophylaxis  whieh 
relates  to  the  pliysieian  as  a  iK)Ssihle  carrier  of  eontaj^ion 
is  of  importance  for  several  reasons. 

Fiisl,  beeans(»  the  attending  physician  of  a  ease  of 
Starlet  Fevc  r  is  the  only  thing  that  is  neither  (juaran- 
tined  in,  nor  cpiarantined  ont  of,  the  infcnted  liouse.  The 
physician  can  pass  the  quarantine  sentry  unchallenged 
many  times;  he  may  jmiss  it  every  day  for  w(H^ks  and 
several  times  each  day  if  he  chooses.  So  that  the  quar- 
antine, the  chief  means  of  preventing  the  spread  of  a 
contagious  disease,  is  inoperative  as  far  as  the  attending 
physician  is  concerned. 

This  subject  is  of  importance  also  in  view  of  the  facts 
that  Scarlet  Fever  is  a  very  common  disease,  always  on 
the  rampage;  in  that  it  is  a  very  easily  communicated 
disease,  ranking  jn^rhaps  first  in  this  respect  since  it 
( annot  be  vaccinated  against. 

The  subject  is  important  in  that  Scarlet  Fever  is  a  dis- 
ease of  far-reaching  and  disastrous  complications  and 
scMjuelae,  to  say  nothing  of  the  occasional  malignant  epi- 
d(»mics. 

It  is  imiK>rtant  in  vi(*w  of  tlu»  relation  that  Scarlet  Fe- 
ver  b(»ars  to  obstetrics  and  surgery;  in  view  of  the  great 
amount  of  trouble  and  anxiety  that  accrues  to  the  con- 
scientious physician  in  carrying  out  the  prophylaxis;  in 
view  of  the  financial  loss  many  times  to  the  physician 
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who,  perhaps  while  attteiidiiig  a  destitute  Scarlet  Fever 
patient,  must  leave  wealthy  patients  in  the  hands  of  a 
fellow  practitioner. 

There  is  a  (Miarybdis  as  well  as  a  Seylla  to  this  subject. 
The  physician  who  summarily  j]:lances  at  his  Scarlet  Fe- 
ver patient  and  trusts  to  his  nurse  to  even  take  the  pulse 
must  j;o  away  wonderinjjj  whether  or  not  in  his  zeal  to 
avoid  contaminating?  other  children,  he  has  neglwted  to 
give  the  Scarlet  Fever  patient  the  careful  examination 
that  it  ought  to  have. 

It  occurred  to  the  writer  that  the  collected  and  clas- 
sified opinion  of  a  number  of  practitioners  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  physician  as  a  carrier  of  the  contagion  of 
Scarlet  Fever  would  pr(>bably  be  iiiter(»sting  and  might 
be  suggestive.  He  plaJined  therefori*,  to  attempt  to  col- 
hnt  and  classify  the  opinion  and  experh*nce  on  this  sub- 
ject of  a  number  of  ConiHH^ticut  men  and  to  ask  the  ('en- 
tral  Medical  Association  to  accept  the  collected  data  as 
his  contribution  for  the  year. 

In  prejKiring  a  circular  of  <pu\stions  to  Ik*  sent  out,  1 
had  in  mind  to  ascertain  first,  how  of  (en  the  contagicm 
had  been  carried  by  the  physician  under  old  methods  of 
disinfection  of  the  physician's  jMn-son,  or  rather,  lack  of 
disinfection,  when  the  country  doctor  simply  allowed  the 
wind  to  blow  through  his  whiskers  before  he  let  himself 
loose  among  other  children.  And  s(*coiid:  To  find  out 
how  often  the*  contagion  is  carried  when  modern  methods 
of  (piarantine,  disinfection  of  patient  and  apartment,  and 
disinfection  of  ])liysician  are  carried  out.  And  third:  To 
bring  to  light  the  ditferent  methods  of  disinfection  of  the 
physician's  person  in  use  at  present  and  thus  by  compar- 
ison to  be  able  to  select  the  most  elTective  and  at  the 
same  time  least  burd(»nsonu»  methods  that  can  be  used  to 
avoid  carrying  the  disease.  And  fourth:  To  bring  out 
sorue  suggestions  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  safe  to  at- 
tend Scarlet  Fever  and  do  obstetrical  and  surgical  work 
at  the  same  time,  and  if  under  any  conditions  it  shall 
be  deemed  safe,  then,  under  what  conditions. 
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A  word  at  thi«  iK)int  is  in  place  on  the  subject  of  col- 
lective investigations  in  j^eneral,  i.e.,  statistics  collected 
by  sending  lists  of  (juestions  to  large  numbers  of  individ- 
uals. This  has  been  a  custom  of  the  Connecticut  State 
Medical  Society  for  some  years  imst.  1  have  nothing  to 
.say  in  favor  of  the  custom  in  general,  but  I  make  the 
claim  for  this  investigation,  if  it  be  worthy  of  the  name, 
that  it  must  necessarily  be  the  one  way  in  which  this 
subject  can  be  gotten  at  if  it  is  investigated  at  all.  Such 
subjects  as  rheumatism  and  infant  feeding,  concerning 
which  the  committees  of  the  State  Society  have  st^nt  out 
questions,  are  probably  best  studied  in  hospital  wards, 
but  we  can  only  learn  from  the  physician  himself,  if  we 
can  learn  at  all,  liow  often  h(»  has  bi»en  a  carrier  of  the 
contagion  of  Scarlet  Fever. 

My  plan  was  to  canvas  Connecticut.  I  sent  a  few  cir- 
culars out  of  the  state.  Of  the  Connecticut  men,  I  want- 
ed  to  get  at  only  those  practitioners  who  had  had  large 
experience  and  who  were  accurate  observers.  I  therefore 
lirst  wrote  to  several  men  whom  I  knew  i>ersonally  or 
by  reputation,  who  lived  in  the  different  Connecticut  cit- 
ies, one  in  each,  and  enclosed  to  these  men  lists  of  the 
names  of  all  the  regular  practitioners  in  their  vicinity.  I 
asked  these  men  to  whom  I  wrote  to  check  off  on  the  en- 
clos(»d  lists  the  names  of  all  men  who  were  forty  years  of 
age  or  over,  who  had  large  general  practices  and  who 
W(»re  accurate  observers. 

To  lh(*se  men  referred  to  above,  selected  for  me 
from  all  parts  of  the  state,  from  cities,  towns  and  villages, 
I  sent  the  following  questions,  introducing  them  with 
a  brief  description  of  the  nature  of  my  investigation. 

Question  1.  Can  you  recall  an  instance  where  you 
were  reasonably  sure  that  you  carried  the  contagion  of 
Starlet  Fever  from  one  individual  to  another,  (in  pediat- 
rics, obstetrics  or  surgery)  ? 

ilv.es.  2.  Do  you  know  of  an  instance  where  a  physi- 
cian carried  the  contagion  ? 
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(l\w».  3.  Or  of  an  instance  where  any  third  party  in 
healtli  earried  the  contagion  ? 

(jnes.  4.  Do  yon  believe  that  it  can  be  carried  on  the 
dotlies  or  person  ? 

QucH.  5.  (five  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  canes  of 
Scarlet  Fever  you  have  attended. 

Ques.  6.  Please  describe  the  measures  that  you  em- 
ploy to  avoid  carrying  the  contagion. 

(iues.  7.  Do  you  attend  Scarlet  F«^ver  and  do  obstet- 
rical work  at  the  same  time  ? 

Qu(»s.  S.  Do  you  recall  an  instance  wh(*re  you  were 
reasonably  sure  tliat  you  carried  the  contajj^ion  or  infec- 
tion of  any  disease  and  if  so,  what  disease  ? 

I  added  that  the  names  would  not  be  ]Hiblished. 

1  also  sent  tlu»  (|uestions  to  thirty-one  specialists  in 
Pediatrics  in  Hoston,  New  York,  Philad(^lj>hia,  Ualtimon* 
and  Washin^tcm,  stMidin^  to  tin  s(^  men  chiefly  in  (Hder  to 
obtain,  if  I  could  their  ideas  on  modern  methods  of  pre- 
caiition  aj!;ainst  carrying  the  disease. 

To  j]j«Mieral  practitioners  I  8(^nt  two  hundred  circulars, 
one  liundred  and  forty-rvvo  of  these  to  men  in  cities,  and 
fifty-eight  to  country  towns. 

UBPL.1KS. 

Of  tlie  thirty-one  specialists,  sixtinui  sent  back  ans- 
wers. 

Of  the  circulars  sent  to  general  practitioners,  one 
hundred  and  six  were  ri^urned.  Of  these  three  were 
labeled  deceased.  Two  returned  blanks  saying  they  were 
eye  s]HMialists.  One  other  said  he  had  no  records  and 
therefore*  could  be  of  no  assistance  to  me.  One  other  said 
hr  was  out  of  date  and  out  of  practice.  Thus  we  have 
nin<'ty-nlne  lists  of  answered  qu(»siions.  Thus  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  specialists  and  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  geneinl 
practitioners  sent  back  answers.  Of  the  general  practi- 
tioners, about  forty  per  cent,  of  the  city  men  sent  back 
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auswerH  and  of  the  country  [iractitioneis  about  fifty-eight 
per  cent. 

1  find  that  1  was  comparatively  successful  in  getting 
back  answers.  Dr.  E.  K.  Root  of  Hartford,  informs  me 
that  his  committee  of  the  State  Society  sent  out  six  hun- 
dred and  tifty  lists  of  questions  on  Rheumatism  and  got 
back  une  hundred  and  fiftet^n  replies.  This,  he  thinks, 
is  the  average  success.  I  think  that  it  is  remarkable  that 
1  received  as  many  replies  as  T  did,  for  my  questions  wen» 
almost  impertinent,  and  at  least  seemed  to  be  an  intru- 
sion upon  the  individual  methods  of  the  person  addressed. 
As  r(»gards  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  a  compara- 
tively small  amount  of  data,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
amount  of  ex])erience  and  opinion  herein  recorded  from 
selected  observers,  must  have  some  significance  and  at 
least  indicate  which  way  the  wand  blows. 

In  the  first  question  of  the  circular  is  embodied  main- 
ly that  with  which  our  investigation  has  to  do.      It  reads: 

**  Can  you  recall  an  instance  where  you  were  reason- 
ably sure  that  you  carried  the  contagion  of  Scarlet  Fever 
from  one  individual  to  another,  (in  pediatrics,  obstetncs 
or  surgery)  ? 

i*erhaps  we  may  best  approach  the  subject  of  question 
one,  by  taking  up  questions  4,  3,  and  "2  in  the  order  now 
named. 

Question  4  reads:  Do  you  believe  that  it  (the  con- 
tagion of  Scarlet  Fever)  can  be  carried  on  the  clothes 
or  person  ?  As  the  number  of  replies  is  about  one  hun- 
dred, I  can  use  all  my  figures  as  per<-entages. 

Seventy-seven  per  cent,  answered  yes;  nine  others 
favored  the  atlirmative  view,  but  modified  their  ans- 
wers as  follows: 

No.  1.     "  Only  during  period  of  descjuamation.'' 

No.  2.  "  By  a  person  in  close  and  constant  contact 
with  the  imtient." 

No.  3.     "Think  it  possible." 
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No.    4.     **Tliiiik    it    possible." 

\o.  5.     **  Not   with  proper  precautions." 

No.  ().  "Only  under  very  exceptional  and  inex- 
cusable  conditions." 

No.  7.     *'  I  have  always  tluMijxht  that  it  could  bt»." 

No.  8.  "1  think  under  favorable  circumstances  it 
is  possible.'' 

No.  9.  '*  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  possible,  perhaps 
more  from  bein^  taujjjht  so." 

No.  10. — Gives  an  instance  for  his  answer. 

No.  11.     **  Yes,  on  general  principles." 

No.  12.  "  Yes,  when  the  person  has  be(Mi  with  the  pa- 
tient a  great  deal  or  carries  away  some  article  the  patient 
h;is  worn  or  used." 

Ten  others  express  doubt  as  follows: 

No.  1.     **Taught  and  led  to  bt'lieve  it." 

No.  2.  **  I  can  hardly  believe  so,  but  not  so  confident 
as  to  neglect  precautions." 

No.  ;5.  •*  I  was  taught  so  and  follow  the  theory,  but 
honestly  doubt  it." 

No.  4.     **  1  have  my  doubts."  , 

No.  5.  *^  Theoretically  it  must  be  believed,  but  my  ex- 
perience has  not  demonstrated  it." 

No.  6.  **  Only  as  1  have  been  taught  and  read  in  text- 
books." 

No.  7.     "  I  doubt  very  much  if  it  can  under  ordinary 

circumstances." 

No.  8,     **  No,  if  clothing  is  exi>os(»d  to  air." 

No.  1).     **  Have  considered  it  exce]»tional  if  true." 

No.  10.     "Somewhat  doubtful,  i.e.,  if  om*  was  ordinar 

ily  neat  and  careful,  of  course,  clothing  worn  by  diseased 

ones  could  transmit  it." 

On(»  says,  **  No,  only  by  hands  and  instruments.''       I 

ought  to  add  that  this  lonely  man  lives  in  a  large  city. 
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If  we  add  tlie  twelve  who  favor  the  aflfirmative,  to  the 
seven tj-scnen  yens  we  have  about  89  per  cent,  who  be- 
lieve the  eonta^ion  can  be  carried  in  the  clothes  or  per- 
son. So  here  is  a  fact  that  will  surprise  many  of  ns, 
i.e.,  that  there  are  left  eleven  per  cent,  of  such  men  who 
doubt  that  Scarlet  Fever  can  be  carried  on  thi*  clothes  or 
person. 

Now  in  rej?ard  to  the  specialists,  ten  answer  y(»s,  and 
two  others  emphasize  their  yes  thus: 

1.  *^  Why  certainly  it  can,  [)roofs  abundant." 

2.  "  There  is  very  conclusive  affirmative  evidence  to 
be  foiled  in  nunlical  literature." 

One  other  modifies  his  answer  thus:  "If  the  contact 
be  thorough  and  prolonged  and  if  no  subscMpient 
nutans  of  disinfection  are  taken,  Yes." 

ThrcH?  others  are  in  doubt  and  answer  thus: 

1.  **  A   well-known  specialist  says  *  possibly.' ". 

2.  "  It  may  be  possible  but  such  instances  must  be 
rare." 

.*?.     "  Have  never  proven  to  my  satisfaction." 
Thus  we  have  nearly  tw<dve  and  one-half  p<»r  C(*nt.  of 
these  specialists  who  have  some  doubts. 

Questions  2  and  ^  brought  back  more  or  h^s  unsatis- 
factory answers  and  fjiiled  to  compare  in  interest  and  im- 
portance with  the  answers  to  question  1. 

We  will  discuss  briefly  th(»  answers  to  (piestions  3  and 
»» 

Question  3.  Do  you  know  of  an  instance*  where  any 
third  party  in  health  carried  the  contagion  of  Scarh't 
Fever  f 

Of  the  110  men,  forty-seven  answered  no, 

Twenty-s(*v(»n  answcM-ed  y<\s, 

Three  omit  fed  to  answer  this  <]Ui'stion, 

Seven  omitt(Ml  to  answer  this  question,  but  had  ans- 
swered  yes  to  one  and  two. 
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Thirteen  unswered  no,  but  had  answered  y(*s  to  one 
and  two. 

Two  answered,  "am  not  positive''  but  they  answered 
yos  to  questions  one  and  two, 

Sixteen  answered  **  not  sure," 

One  s[>eaks  of  an  instance  where  he  believes  a  eat  car- 
ried it. 

Now  if  we  add  to  the  yeses  tlie  seven  who  omitted  to 
answer  this  question,  having  answer(*d  yes  to  questions 
1  and  2;  also  the  thirteen  who  answere<i  no  but  had  ans- 
wered yes  to  1  and  2;  also  the  two  who  were  not  jKwitive 
as  to  (luestion  .5  but  who  answered  yes  to  quest ionft  1  and 
2,  we  have  forty-nine  answertnl  as  having  known  of  the 
disease  being  carried  by  some  third  party. 

I  will  now  give  a  few  of  the  instances  given  on  the  yes 
papers.     1  quote  th*^  words  on  the  ]»apers. 

(a).  *•  One  of  my  patients,  an  obstetrical  case,  three 
days  after  d(»liv<*ry  had  a  well-marked  Scarl(»t  Finer.  H(T 
chihi  also  took  the*  fev(»r.  This  obstetrical  case  was  vis- 
ited by  a  hu\y  friend  who  had  a  child  sick  with  Scarlet 
F'cniT  at  tlu'  time  of  her  visit.  The  visit  was  about  one 
w<»ek  before  Ihm*  confinement. 

(b).  **  Two  weeks  ago  I  saw  an  undoubted  case  where 
(*ontagion  was  carried  by  a  h*»althy  party  several  miles 
in  (lie  open  air  to  a  chihl,  (»very  oth(*r  source  of  contagion 
safely  excludcnl. 

{{'),  A  nurse  came  direct  from  Scarlet  Fev(4»  to  obstet- 
rical case.  , 

(d).  A  patient  in  New  Haven  having  two  children, 
aged  4  and  I  years  had  a  sister  in  Chit'ago  whose  chil- 
dnni  had  Scailet  Fever.  ThtMr  mother  (in  N(*w  Haven) 
went  on  to  assist.  Before  her  arrival  th«»re  th<»  child 
died;  after  burial  she*  return<»d  to  Iut  daughter*s  house 
h(*re.  The  eighth  day  after,  the  child  four  years  old  was 
taken  with  Scarlet  F(»ver.  The  mother  can^i  for  both 
children,  but  the  baby  did  not  contract  the  disease. 
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This  case  illustrates  the  part  that  iinraunity  and  sus- 
ceptibility play.  The  mother  could  bring  the  disease 
from  Chicago  to  one  child  but  did  not  give  it  to  the  other 
in  going  from  room  to  room  in  her  home. 

(e).  1  have  a  case  of  Scarlet  Fever  now  where  the 
father  works  in  a  bank  beside  a  young  nmn  in  whose 
family  a  case  of  Scarlet  Fever  occurred  and  I  cannot  find 
any  other  plausible  way  to  account  for  my  case  except 
the  contact  of  the  young  man  and  tlu»  father  and  then  to 
the  child.  The  child  had  not  been  out  of  the  house  ex- 
cept onci?  for  three  weeks  b(*fore  coming  down  and  while 
this  is  rather  far  fetched  I  see  no  other  possible  way. 

(f).  ^*  A  boot-black  living  in  a  house  with  a  Scarlet- 
Fever  child  gave  it  to  two  students  whose  sh(M\s  he  black- 
ed." 

(g).  "  1  recall  an  instance  where  a  mother  visited  in  a 
family  where*  there  were  children  sick  with  Scarlet  Fe- 
ver and  th(»n  carried  the  disease*  to  her  own  childn^n." 

(h).  "  I  attended  a  case  of  a  child  who  contract*^  the 
disease  from  clothes  which  had  bt^^n  worn  by  another 
child  who  died  from  this  disease.  The  clothes  were  hung 
in  a  <los«4  and  my  patiiuit  opened  the  door  of  the  closet 
a  few  moments.     She  died  from  the  disease. 

(i).  **  I  know  of  Scarlet  F(»V(»r  bcMUg  carried  in  a  physi- 
cian's family  by  a  friend  who  attended  a  funeral  in  a 
family  where  death  was  due  to  Scarlet  F(»ver.  I  also 
know  of  a  child  that  came  down  with  Scarlet  Fever  aft(»r 
mail  arrived  from  an  infected  house." 

(j.)  **  1  had  a  case  develop  in  a  boy  of  four  years  in 
which  I  afterward  was  informed  that  the  child's  nurse 
in  coming  to  this  family  had  left  a  child  in  the  desepiam- 
ating  stage  of  Scarlet  Fever. 

(k.)  **  Miss  V,  took  care  of  two  children  of  Mr.  A,  in 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  went  nfivv  thrt»e  weeks  to  her  sister  in 
B,   N.   Y.,  fifty   miles  from   Albany.     In   a   little   more 
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.  than  a  week  her  sister's  children  came  down  with  Scarlet 
Fever.     No  other  cases  in  the  town." 

(1).  **  Several  instances  where  it  was  carried  from  iso- 
lation ward  to  children's  ward.  Individual  who  carried 
it  unknown.  Probably  house  physician,  chain  of  evi- 
dence lacks  some  points,  but  I  feel  sure  the  contagion  can 
b(^  carried  by  a  third  person.'' 

[Ui),  **  I  once  had  a  patient  ill  with  it  in  sumnu^r.  Dur- 
inf^  one  visit  I  found  a  neighbor's  cat  on  the  IxhI  which, 
fiightened,  jumped  out  of  the  open  window.  A  few  days 
aft(»r  the  little  daughter  of  the  possessor  of  the  cat  was 
stricken." 

The  above  <]uotations  give  us  an  idea  as  to  how  opin- 
ions are  formed.  The  range  is  wid«*  between  mere  prob- 
ability and  certainty. 

In  answer  to  question  2  which  reads: 

**  Do  you  know  of  an  instance  where  a  physician  car- 
ried the  contagion  ? 

Sixty-two  replied  no. 

Ten  gave  the?  nam(»s  and  addr(»sses  of  those  whom  they 
tiiought  had  carried  the  disease.I  wrote  to  the  seven  of 
these  who  were  alive,  and  received  an  affirmative  answer 
in  two  casi^  and  a  negative  one  in  two  cases. 

Three  replied  yes,  but  gave  no  addresses.  Tiie  remain- 
ing fifti^»n  gave  such  answers  as 

•*  Heard  of  several,"  three 

"  Know  of  one  instance,"  one. 

**  Know  of  several,"  two. 

**Told  by  a  doctor,"  two. 

**  Guess  work,''  one. 

**  K(»asonably      certain,"  one. 

"  Ueard  of  an  instance,"  four. 

"  Not  positively,  but  feel  cpiite  certain  that  two  or 
three  cases  have  occurred  in  X  since  1  have  been  here 
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where  the  infection  was  carried  by  tlie  physician  to  ob-  , 
stetrical  cases/' 

The  vagueness  and  brevity  of  many  of  these  answers 
render  them  unsatisfactory.  They  are  indeed  merely 
hearsay  eviden<e.  \Ve  will  now  turn  to  question  1,  whose 
answers  are  Urst  hand  evidence.  The  answeis  to  ques- 
tion one  appealed  to  the  writer  as  data  of  real  sij<nifi- 
<ance,  and  to  <all  attention  to  their  import  is  his  only 
excuse  for  jin  sentiufi:  this  paper. 

In  framinji:  question  1,  T  endeavored  to  make  it  as  sug- 
gestive as  possible  in  order  to  call  to  the  mind  of  the 
person  addressed  any  experience  that  he  might  have 
had.  Most  of  the  other  questions  were  added  to  stimu- 
late the  memory  on  the  subject  of  question  one,  rather 
than  for  any  other  purpose.  Having  once  obtained  a  re- 
port of  a  case  where  a  physician  had  carried  the  con- 
tagion, I  intended  by  further  correspondence  to  obtain 
full  data. 

Question  1  reads:  **  Can  you  recall  an  instance  where 
you  wen*  reasonably  sure  you  (*arried  the  contagion  of 
Scarlt»t  Fever  from  one  individual  to  another  in  pediat- 
rics, obstetrics  or  surgt  ry  ?  Please  add  any  notes  that  you 
may  hav(»  or  give  the  cii^umstances  as  remembered. 

The  Answeis:  One  hundred  replied  no  or  never,  and  of 
these  eight  added  eu)phalically  that  they  were  sure  they 
had  not  carried  it.     One  answei*ed  **  no,  but  may  have.'' 

Three  did  not  answer  the  question. 

Twelve  answered  yes,  and  gave  the  circumstances  or 
some  explanation. 

One  other  gave  th(»  circumstances  of  a  case  where  he 
thoi  ght  he  may  have  carried  the  contagion. 

Thus  ov(M'  ten  per  cent,  of  the  men  n^plying  to  the 
(jucstions  report  themselves  as  rt^asonably  sure  that  they 
have  carried  I  he  contagion  to  one  case.  Our  next  step 
is  for  us  to  examine  each  of  these  twelve  altirmative  re- 
plies. 1  will  give  them  verbatim. 
12 
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Answer  No.  1. 

"  Yes,  only  in  one  case.  1  attended  one  eliild  and  felt 
of  the  child's  skin  and  went  ininiediatelj  to  see  another. 
When  I  had  left  the  latter  house  1  remembered  to  my 
horror  that  I  had  used  the  same  foretingei*  in  touching 
the  first  child  and  in  the  mouth  of  child  No.  2.  Case  No. 
I  was  in  the  third  week.  Case  N(k  2  came  down  in  ten 
days  and  there  was  no  other  evident  means  of  contagion/' 

'*  The  above  is  the  only  case  I  am  sure  of.  I  think  I 
washed  my  hands  but  did  not  disinfect  them.  Dr.  B,  of 
Ihis  (tity  had  a  confinement  case  w^hile  caring  for  Scarlet 
Fever  and  nurse  and  child  and  mother  were  infected.'' 

1  sent  a  circular  to  Dr.  H,  and  ]w  rc^turnHl  it  marked 
**  no.'' 

Answer  No.  2. 

'*  A  few  years  ago  I  was  called  to  attend  a  case  of 
confinement  and  on  my  way  was  stopjuHl  to  see  a  child 
that  was  ailing.  The  child  had  Scarl(4  Fever  two  days. 
I  continued  on  and  delivi^ed  tin*  woman.  Two  days  af- 
terward she  developed  Wu"  disease*  and  died.  I  wrote  to 
No.  2  for  a  more  <omph*te  desciiption  of  infected  cast-. 
His  answer  was  as  follows:  **  l^e  case  I  mentioned  was 
undoubtedly  one  of  Scarlet  Fev<M*.  The  rash  was  uniform 
and  comph*tely  covered  the  body.  The  throat  was  not 
ulcerated,  but  somewhat  swollen.  The  temperature  rose 
to  lOf).  She  was  delirious  for  tw(Mi ty  four  hours  before 
death.  The  child  showed  no  sigus  of  tlu*  disease  during 
the  six  days  following  its  birth  when  it  was  taken  away 
by  relatives  and  did  not  again  rouu*  under  my  notice.'' 

Answer  No.  l\, 

**  Vcs,  in  jiediatrics,  whih^  attending  a  case  of  Scarlet 
Fever  in  an  adult,  1  was  a  little  careless  in  thoroughly 
cleansing  my  bauds  and  immeiliateiy  weut  fi(uu  this  case 
and  examined  a  gum  abscess  in  a  boy  about  five  years 
old.  The  next  day  the  boy  whom  I  examined  was  taken 
down  with  Scarlet  Fever.     There  was  no  Scarlet  Fever 
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anywhere  in  his  neighborhood.  The  aduU  ease  resided 
one  or  two  miles  away  from  the  child/' 

Answer  No.  4. 

"  Only  one  when  I  brought  it  home  to  the  children  in 
my  son's  family.  They  were  living  in  my  house.  The 
cases  I  was  attending  were  mild,  and  not  visiting  them 
during:  the  staple  of  desquamation.  I  relied  on  fresh  air 
for  disinfection,  as  I  had  to  ride  some*  distance  l^efore 
reaching:  hom«». 

.\nswer  No.  5. 

**  A  single  one,  this  case  was  my  own  child,  A.  I  was 
aUendinj?  a  malignant  case  of  Mr.  IVs,  (his  only  son) 
bronj^ht  from  H.  The  family  insisted  on  my  beinj^  with 
the  case  night  and  day,  and  1  had  the  child  in  my  arms, 
was  about  the  bed  and  in  the  room  much  of  the  time. 
Returned  to  my  family  and  was  met  by  little  girl  thne 
and  two-third  years  of  age  before  I  reached  the  house. 
She  was  tak<*n  in  my  arms,  kiss(*d  and  carried  into  the 
liouse.  Sh(*  had  the  disease  in  due  time  in  malignant 
form,  but  lived  a^:^out  four  weeks  and  died  fioiu  a  slough 
in  the  throiit/'  In  a  letter  he  adds  thil  *'  thiMe  were  no 
other  cases  in  town  besides  these  in  th*  two  families." 

Answer  No.  tJ. 

**  Ves,  in  ordinary  medi<-al  pi  act  ice  I  brought  it  home 
to  my  little  girl.  1  am  reasonably  sure  that  her  disease 
was  due  to  no  exjfosure  other  than  mine.*' 

Answer  No.  7. 

This  practitioner  answers  ^'  no,"  but  evidently  means 
yes  as  he  goes  on  to  say.  **  About  1S(;2  I  <'ariied  it  home 
lo  a  daughter  five  years  old,  case  mild  but  in  a  few  days 
diphtheria  came  on.  Living  in  g(M)d  ht^alth  to-d^y,  but 
throat  not  entirely  sound." 

Answer  No.  8. 

**  Yes.  I  visited  a  house  where  a  six  yi*ar-old  girl  was 
fatally  ill  with  Scarlet  Fever.     1  entered  the  door  and 
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advanced  to  the  middle  of  the  kitelien  and  merely  looked 
u])on  the  patient  who  h\y  sick  in  an  adjoining?  binlrooni. 
I  went  directly  home  and  carried  the  disease  to  my  own 
children.  Then  at  another  timc^  while  attending  cases  of 
Scarlet  Fever  I  think  I  carried  the  disease  to  two  chil- 
dren in  one  family  which  I  examincnl  for  life  insurance/' 

Answer  No.  0. 

**  One  case  several  years  aji:o  throuj]:h  a  fever  thermom- 
eter which  I  had  neghM-ted  to  wash." 

Answer  No.  10. 

**  Years  ajj^o  I  carried  inf(  ction  of  Scarh*t  F(^ver  to 
yonnj?  danj!:hter.  She  had  no  ]M»i'ceptil)le  eruption,  but 
desquamation  of  feet  and  hands.  ^*  In  a  letter  the  doctor 
tells  me  that  the  case  from  which  he  carricnl  the  disease 
had  son*  throat  and  discharj^e  from  ear,  but  no  descpiam- 
ation.'' 

Answer  No.  11. 

^*  I  can  recall  one  case  in  obstetrics  about  twenty  years 
aj?o,  where  I  am  positive  I  carried  the  contajjion  from  ,i 
Scarlet  Fever  patient.The  patient  died  on  the  tifth  day. 
**  In  a  letter  the  doctor  says  tlu^  cast*  of  Srarlct  Fever  I 
referied  to  was  perha]m  twenty  years  ajro.  I  was  in  at- 
tendance for  S(*veral  days.  Patient  was  an  adult;  it 
terminated  fa  (ally,  before  descjuamaticm  had  perce})tibly 
api)eared.  It  was  a  hard  ca^e  with  a  <i:ood  dtsil  of  nose 
and  throat  trouble.  I  was  railed  dir(*ctly  from  the  case 
to  see  a  woman  in  her  tirst  continement,  wlio  had  been 
sick  a  f<»w  hours.  1  tirst  went  home  and  rlnuipMl  my 
clothes,  and  washed  fact*  and  hands  in  rarbolic  solutitm. 
The  o])stelric  ras(*  was  nornuil  in  every  n^spect.  I  was 
detained  about  two  hours;  saw  her  n(*xt  day,  and  she  was 
(|uit(*  w(*ll.  On  tin*  third  day  chill  and  f(  ver  set  in,  tem- 
peratun*  105.  She  died  on  th«'  sixlh  day  afler  delivery, 
and  I  attri])ut(*d  tlu*  death  due  lo  my  att<*ndnnc(*  on  the 
Scarlet  Fever  jiatient.  T  could  in  no  other  way  account 
for  it."     In  a  second  letter  the  doctor  said:     *'  The  case  of 
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obstetiic-s  had  not  Scarlet  Fever  nor  any  syniptonKS  of  it. 
Jt  was  purely  a  eas(»  of  Septicemia  and  she  died  of  septic 
peritonitis  and  I  attributed  it  to  uiy  connection  with  the 
Scarlet  Fever  case/' 

Answer  No.  12. 

'"  I  renieniher  one  casi*  several  years  af^o  where  I  had 
p)od  reason  to  suspect  that  1  carried  Scarlet  Fever  to  a 
child  that  I  was  attending  with  some  other  disease." 

W(»  will  rule  out  case  11  sincc^  the  answer  jrives  septic 
peiilonitis  as  tiie  infecHon  and  not  Scarlet  Fever,  and  we 
will  leav(»  out  case  12  since  the  answer  is  winded  **  j^ood 
reason  to  susiKHt."*' 

We  have  left  ten  cases  of  reported  infection. 

\V<'  ouj^hl  now  to  look  at  these  ten  reports  from  two 
standpoints.  Aie  they  reasonably  sure  cases  of  infection 
by  the  physichin  and  do  they  constitute  all  the  cases  that 
should  be  reported  ?  First,  as  to  their  reliability.  It 
seems  to  the  waiter  that  the  cases  are  rtnisonably  sure 
cases  of  infection  by  the  physician. 

1.  llecausi*  the  reporters  are  selected  obsiMvers. 

2.  Fm-  the  reason  that  in  ease  a  i>hysician  susjHn-ts 
that  he  has  infected  a  case,  he  is  (piite  likely  at  the  time 
to  look  carefully  for  other  povssible  sourc(^s  of  infeittion 
and,  although  in  these  answers  the  details  of  investij^a- 
tion  for  other  sources  of  infection  are  (miitted,  yet  it  is 
fair  to  assume  that  it  was  moie  or  less  thoroujj^h  and  that 
such  details  would  be  forgotten  while  the  result  of  the 
investi;;ation  would  remain  impressed  on  tin*  mind  of  the 
physician. 

As  to  whether  or  not  many  cases  of  infection  have 
been  overlooked  at  the  time  or  withheld  from  my  in- 
vest ipition;  it  seems  probable  that  many  i)ractitioners 
would  hesitate  to  put  in  wiitinjr  such  an  (experience  to 
send  olf  to  a  stran^^'r.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  five  of  the 
ten  cases  of  infection  were  reported  to  me  by  intimate 
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friends  in  the  connl.v.     Some  of  the  ten  were  infection 
bronj^ht  home  to  the  physician's  family. 

(Conclusions  drawn  from  answers  to  question  1. 

If  we  can  be  permitted  to  draw  a  generalization  from 
these  answers  it  must  be  this.  Tlmt  at  hnist  nin(»  per 
cent,  of  the  men  of  hiij^e  experience  with  Scarlet  Fever 
in  tlie  last  five  decades,  have  infected  one  healthy  individ- 
ual with  Scarlet  Fever.  This  is  a  small  percentage  when 
the  whole  number  of  cases  attended  is  considered,  but 
admittedly  far  too  large  when  we  note  that  four  of  the 
t(»n  cases  w<Me  due  to  tlioughtless  errors  and  in  no  in- 
stances w(Me  modern  methods  of  precaution  used.  The 
writer  should  add  here  that  Ik*  has  not  come  upon  one 
instance  reiiortt^i  on  the  circulars  nor  fiMind  in  quite  a 
search  through  the  literature, — he  has  not  read  or  heard 
of  a  single  instance  of  tlie  disease  being  carried  by  tlie 
physician  where  thorough  pnnautions  wer(»  taken  as  to 
the*  patient  and  his  surroundings,  and  as  to  the  physician. 

I)(Mibtless  such  inslances  occur,  but  wt*  can  claim  as 
another  gt'ntMaliscation  from  the  answers  to  question  1, 
that  they  arc*  rare  compared  with  the  number  of  in 
stances  occurring  under  old  methods  of  precaution. 

(Question  5  reads. 

(live*  an  (*stimate  of  the  number  of  cases  of  Scarh*t 
Fever  you  have  attended.  Th<*  answers  to  this  ques- 
ticMi  are  necessarily  si!ch  rough  guess(*s  that  any  t*sti- 
mate  of  the  whole  numb(*r  of  cases  attended  must  be 
a  mere  rougli  guess. 

1  will  give  the  answers  to  cpiestion  5,  on  the  ten  pai)ers 
reporting  case's  of  infection. 
No.  1.    **Twenty.'' 
No.  2.     *'Two  hundred." 
No.  3.     **Five  hundred." 

No.  4.  **An  unusual  number  formerly,  of  late  yearw 
half  a  dozen.'' 
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No.  5.     '^About  oue  tlioi^stuid/- 

No.  G.     **Two  hundred." 

No.  7.     "  IVihapK  one  huiidird.'* 

No.  S.    **SonH»  forty.'^ 

No.  0.     **I*ossihl\   one  hundred.'' 

No.  10.    **I  raunot  say." 

Of  the  seven  giving  sonic  figures  the  aggregate  is  2,160  : 
an  a  vera  ire  of  t\2(). 

The  aggregate  of  sixty-six  paiM^rs  thai  give  some  figure 
is  i:{,L'i:{,  an  av<*rage  of  two  hundred.  This  rate  for  one 
hundrt'd  men  would  give  an  aggregate  of  2(),()(M)  ea«es. 

The  rale  of  infection  tlms  would  be  one  in  two  thou- 
sand eases. 

<2uestion  G. 

IMease  describe  tlu*  measures  that  you  employ  to 
avoid  carrying  the  contagion. 

It  is  a  diftieiilt  n»a(ter  to  elassify  the  answ(»rs  to  this 
(pu^stion  and  naturally  so  because  every  physician  has 
his  own  method  of  taking  what  he  calls  precautions. 
However,  I  found  that  I  could  in  a  rough  way  divide  the 
answers  into  three  classes. 

We  will  conshler  the  answers  of  the  general  practi- 
tioner first.  IiUo  the  first  division  I  put  tliose  men  who 
frankly  admit  that  they  take  no  i)r(»cau(i(ms  and  those 
who  take  such  measures  as  washing  their  hands  and 
riding  in  the  open  air,  and  going  to  visit  contagious  dis- 
eases last. 

Into  the  second  class  I  put  those  who  take  such  mt^as- 
ures  as  wearing  an  old  overcoat  in  the  sick  room  or 
changing  their  clothes  and  disinfecting  hands  on  leaving 
the  house. 

Into  the  third  class  I  put  those  who  speak  of  wearing 
a  robe  in  tlu*  sick  room. 

These  are  arlntrary  divisions  1  admit,  and  I  believe 
that  many  men  of  the  first  class  will  use  their  measures 
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uioie  effeitively  than  rau  be  said  of  the  robed  class. 

1  iind  forty-two  |)er  cent,  in  the  first  class  of  little  or 
no  j)reiantions;  twenty-two  per  cent,  in  the  middle  elasa 
and  twenty-tive  per  cent  in  the  robed  class. 

To  [Hit  the  subject  more  concretely  before  you  I  will 
read  a  few  answers  from  each  class. 

First  riass. 

No.  1.  **Make  short  visits,  do  not  examine  pulse  or 
tc»mperature,  stand  at  a  short  distance  from  bed  and 
jud^e  of  the  lase  by  breathing,  moist  tonj^ue,  thirst,  piun 
in  deglutition  and  facial  expression  and  amount  and 
color  of  urine  voided.'' 

No.  2.  "None.  I  want  to  know  how  many  doctors  do 
em|>loy  su<h  means  and  what  they  do  honestly  do." 

No.  :5.  **  Visit  coutaKious  cases  last  and  wash  hands 
and  chanjre  outside  coat  for  office  coat  when  I  come 
home." 

No.  4.  "  Personally  I  am  careful  to  make  short  calls 
on  the  patient,  remaininji:  in  contact  with  the  contaj^ion 
as  short  a  tiuu^  as  iH)ssible.  Secondly,  I  am  careful  not 
to  ^o  immediately  to  houses  where  there  are  children.  1 
quarantine  th<*  case  as  strictly  as  I  consistently  can." 

No.  5.     **I  simply  keep  myself  perfectly  clean." 

No.  0.    **Noiie.'' 

No.  7.  **l  avoid  sitting?  down  in  the  rocmi,  handlinjj:  the 
patient  in  any  way  or  touching  door  knobs  or  furniture 
in  the  room,  if  such  avoidance  is  possible.  I  touch  noth- 
ing but  the  iloiu-.  In  winter  I  wear  an  overcoat  during 
my  visit.  My  patient  is  always  anointed  and  strict  dis- 
infection and  isolation  carried  out.  In  most  instances 
inspection  of  the  patient  and  the  nurse's  reccud  can  be 
accomplished  without  contact  and  without  raising  any 
dust." 

No.  S.  **Have  the  ])atient  thoroughly  oiled  until  there 
is  no  desquamation." 
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Tlu»  following  illustrates  uiy  second  division. 

No.  I.  *'l  wear  my  overeoat  into  the  room  where 
the  patient  is  and  make  that  the  last  call  in  that  neij^h- 
borhood  so  that  I  shall  have  more  outside  air  before  see- 
iu|;  the  next  patient.  At  the  next  place  I  lay  otT  my 
coat  before  enterinji;  the  house,  fold  it  inside  out;  if  1 
have  handled  the  case  I  disinfect  my  hands  and  fre(iuent- 
ly  my  face.*' 

No.  2.  **ln  attendiu}^  Scarlet  Fever  I  put  on  before  en- 
tering:: the  house  of  the  patient  a  rubber  coat.  This  coat 
I  kee])  rolU^  up  in  my  carria<::e  or  carriajje  house  until 
1  am  through  attendjnj<  the  case,  tlu»n  I  disinfect  it  by 
sprinkling?  it  with  formaldehyde  and  shutting  it  away 
from  the  air  over  night.  When  1  leave  the  patient  I 
disinfect  my  hands  with  bichloride  solution.  I  keep  a 
few  drops  of  formaldehyde  in  my  thermometer  case  while 
attending  the  case.'' 

No.  *\.  "Keep  my  hat  on  in  th(^  sick  room  with  coat 
(preferaWy  one  with  hard  surface)  buttoned  up.  Wash 
iiands  with  disinfectants.  Hang  outer  garments  in  closet 
with  formaldehyde  afterwards.  Keep  va[)or  of  formalde- 
hyde in  sick  room  and  halls  constantly.'' 

No.  4.  **()nly  in  stage  of  desquamation  1  use  sheet  or 
other  covering  procured  at  house  of  patient  and  wash 
hands  if  I  have  touched  the  patient.'^ 

No.  5.  **Wash  hands,  face,  hair  and  beard  and  sj>ecta- 
cles  in  carbolic.  Usually  wear  gown  and  leave  in  house. 
Otherwise  drive  freely  in  open  air  before  going  to  an 
other  house.'' 

No.  (J.  "Avoid  imuiediate  contact  as  much  as  possible. 
\V(»aran  outer  coat  in  sick  room.  Avoid  c(uuing  in  con 
tact  with  another  child  as  huig  after  seeing  a  case  as 
possible.     Wash  hands  before  leaving  the  infected  house.'* 

No.  7.  "1  have  worn  a  butcher's  gown  or  mackintosh 
and  cap  which  have  been  fumigated  with  the  house  and 
afterwards   returned.     Also    wash    hands   and    face    in 
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birlilorido  solution  and  iis«*  Inchloride  pnp:li».  If  1  Imvo 
not  th(»  jxown  do  not  lako  off  my  onl<T  dot  lies  and  thor- 
ouj^hly  air  tlicni  bcfcne  jjoing  to  another  patient.  Always 
make  these  calls  last  on  my  list  where  possible." 

The  following::  quotations  illustrate  what  I  have  desijx 
nated  the  gowned  class. 

No.  1.  **I  wear  a  lonj;  ^oy^u  over  my  clothinjj:  while 
in  the  room  and  wash  on  leavinjr  the  room.  Any  day 
that  I  am  doin^  obstetrical  or  sur}xi(*al  work,  I  do  not,  as 
a  r!!le,  visit  S<arh»t  Fcv<t  patients  until  the  former  work 
is  finished  and  I  have  twelve  or  eij::hte(»n  hours  ventila- 
tion and  ch*ansinj:c  before  making;  a  sec(Hid  visit  on  the 
fiu-mer  case.'' 

No.  2.  **First,  by  the  free  us(»  of  antisei)tics  in  treat- 
injr  the  patient.  H-  (>*-  spray  to  throat  and  frecpient 
inunctions  with  carbolizeii  oil.  8(»c<md,  by  free  ust^  of  dis 
infectants  (phenol  and  sublimate)  in  th(*  nnnn  including 
everythinj»  the*  room  contains.  Third,  I  nevcM*  sit  down 
in  the  room,  touch  nothing  unless  it  is  n(*cessary,  wear 
a  disinfected  K<>wn  and  when  I  leave  wash  in  an  anti- 
septic solution.-^ 

No.  ;{.  **\Waring  a  linen  dust(M-  and  skull  cap  in  the 
sick  room,  lenvinjc  them  outside  the  door  in  a  linen  cover, 
scrubbing  my  hands  thoroughly  with  brush,  soap  and 
water  and  washing  face  and  mustache  after  heaving 
and  riding  as  far  as  jiossible  throiigh  the  air  before  visit- 
ing in  another  hmise  with  children.'' 

No.  4.  **\Vear  huig  coat  and  <ap  in  room.  .  Touch 
patient  as  little  as  possible,  wash  hands,  first,  freely  with 
soap  and  water,  second,  in  carbolic  soluticm.'' 

No.  5.     Wears  Dr.  Ilawes  antiseptic  suit. 

No.  (».  '*\Vear  in  th(»  sick  room  a  hmg  linen  duster  and 
during  desciuamation  rubbers  both  of  whidi  I  leave*  just 
ouisid(»  the  sick  room.  Wash  my  hands,  hair  and  beard 
in  sol.  bichloride  one — two  thousond." 

1  have  yet  to  speak  of  the  answers  of  the  specialists 
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on  this  siibjoct  and  will  j?ive  them  in  closing  the  paper 
with  an  attempt  to  detine  the  best  measures  to  be  use<l 
to  avoid  <*arryin^  the  eontaj^ion. 

First  we  will  look  at  the  answers  to  question  7  whieh 
reads: 

Do  you  attend  Scarlet  Fev(»r  and  do  obstetric  work  at 
the  same  lime?  Of  the  .sjeneral  practitioners,  tifly-eijrht 
answered  yes. 

Nineteen  answer<»d  no. 

Sixte<*n  ii^avo  various  replies  such  as: 

No.  1.     **  Sometimes.'' 

No.  2.  **1  have  done  so.''  :{,  "very  rarely.'*  4,  *'not  in- 
tentionally.'' 

No.  5.    **Not  when  it  can  be  avoided.'* 

No.  6.     **Seldom." 

No.  7.    "If  I  have  to." 

No.  S.    *H)nly  two  or  three  times." 

No.  0.     **Obstetrics,  yes." 

No.  10.    **Hest  not,  or  at  least  use  great  care." 

No.  11.    ''Not  if  maligant." 

No.  12.     ^Formerly  did." 

.\  few  paragraphs  above  in  tabulating  the  precautions 
used  for  personal  disinfection,  we  divided  the  answers 
into  three  divisions.  I  have  thought  it  interesting  to 
cofupute  for  these  divisions  the  f)ercentage  of  those  doing 
obstetrical  work  while  attending  Scarlet  Fever. 

Of  the  class  using  little  or  no  precautiim  seventy  one 
per  cent,  answer  yes  to  question  7  and  seven  per  cent, 
answer  no. 

Of  the  middle  class,  those  using  ccuisiderable  precau- 
tion, fifty-four  per  cent,  answer  yes  to  question  7  and 
twenty-sev(^n  per  cent  answer  no. 

Of  the  gown(»d  class,  forty  jKn*  cent,  answer  yes  and 
thirty-two  no.     So  that  we  find  that  the  men  who  use 
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tlu»  least  lueiaiilion  as  repirds  measures  to  avoid  carry- 
in;*  tlie  disease  are  most  inelim*d  to  at1(»nd  Wearlet  Fever 
and  do  obstetrieal  and  surjjieal  work  at  the  same  time; 
and  conversely,  the  men  who  employ  the  most  complicat- 
ed m(*thods  to  avoid  carrying;  the  disease*  are  (h(»  l(»ast 
inclined  to  allend  Scarh't  Fever  and  do  obstetrical  work 
at  the  same  time. 

We  now  ou^hl  to  attc^mpt  to  describe  the  precautions 
that  a  physician  should  take  to  avoid  carrying  the  con- 
tagion of  Scarlet  Fever.  To  do  tliis  exhaustively  we 
oii^ht  1o  be  able  to  answer  the  follow  in  j?  questions. 

1.  What  is  the  specitic  orpmism  of  Scarlett  Fever? 

2.  In  what  way  do<»s  it  leave  the  b<Hly  of  its  hosts? 

l\.     How  lon^  docs  it  live  in  the  body  of  the  liost?  and, 

4.  What  is  its  natural  history  after  leavinj^  the  body 
of  the  host? 

Thc\se  questions  are  all  sub-judice  and  W(^  must  con 
tent  ourselves  with  a  condens(*d  statt^ncnt  as  to  what 
has  lHn»n  doni'  ahm^  this  line  during  the  last  few  years. 

Durinji  tin*  last  year  considerable  work  has  been  re- 
ported on  the  subject  of  tin*  specific  or^mism  of  Scarlet 
Fever,  notably  in  AnuM-ica  by  llekteon  and  Weaver  of 
(Miicago,  and  Mallory  of  IJoston.  15ost(m  iK'ojde  have 
lately  set  about,  it  seems,  to  ascribe  all  disease  to  a 
protozoan  entity.  Foi-  no  sooner  had  Councilman  found, 
as  he  cbimed,  a  protozoon  in  the  skin  of  Small  Pox 
patients  than  Mallory  proceeded  to  find  another  one  in 
the  skin  of  Scarh't  Fever  i»atients.  This  locks  as  if  tiu* 
protozoan  idea,  at  least,  was  contaj^ious.  IVrhajjs  they 
lia\e  hit  ujion  souu*thin^, — ct»rtainly  th(\v  have  vset  the 
woild  of  pathologists  to  work  doinp:  control  invest iga 
lions  alon^!:  this  line.  In  support  of  Mallory's  sug- 
pslion  it  can  be  said  that  the  year's  work  of  other  men 
has  w(*akened  the  theory  of  a  Streptococcus  beinj;  the 
speciiic    orji:auism    of    Scarlet    Fever.      llekt(H)n    found 
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streptooorei  in  tho  blood  of  twelve  cases  of  Scarlet  Fever 
of  one  hundred  examined,  and  concludes  thus: 

That  streptococci  occasionally  may  be  found  in  the 
bloml  of  cases  of  Scarlet  Fever  that  run  a  short  mild, 
(^linh'al  uncomplicated  course:  That  stn^ptococci  occur 
with  relatively  greater  frequency  in  the  more  severe  and 
])rotracted  cases  of  Scarlet  F(»ver  in  which  there  also 
may  develop  local  complications  and  clinical  si^ns  of 
j^eneral  infection,  such  as  joint  inflammations.  And  final- 
ly, that  streptococcemia  may  not  be  d(*monstrable  in  fatal 
cases  of  Scarlet  Fever.  The  theory  that  Scarlet  Fever  is 
a  streptcKOccus  disea*se  does  not  se(»m  to  receive  any 
dinnt  support  from  this  work.  He  also  calls  attention 
to  oth(»r  investij^ations  where  strepto(rocci  were  found  in 
lar^e  percentaj^e  in  the  blood  in  fatal  (iases  of  Diphtheria, 
Small  Pox  and  Meai^les,  tending  to  show  that  the  strepto 
coccus  is  no  more  likely  to  be  the  specific*  <ause  of 
Scarlet  Fev(»r  than  it  is  of  the  other  dist»as(»s. 

Weaver  reports  that  he  finds  the  same  bacterial  flora 
upon  the  skin  and  in  the  throat  in  <ases  of  Scarlet  Fever 
as  those  found  in  health  and  that  no  one  organism  is 
constant  excei)t  the  streptococcus  in  the  throat  where  in 
almo.st  all  cases  it  was  found  in  enormous  numbers.  He 
ftoes  on  to  (confirm  what  others  hav(»  statcnl  that  this 
stre])tococcus  does  not  differ  culturally  and  morpholojric- 
ally  from  the  streptoco<*cus  obtained  from  other  sources. 

In  rej^ard  to  af!:j;lutinating  redactions  Haj^insky,  Weaver 
and  Kuedinger  could  And  no  bacterilytic  action  of  serum 
from  Scarlet  Fever  patients  although  one  observer, 
Moset,  states  that  his  serum  agglutinates  streptococci 
from  S<arlet  Fev<*r  cases  in  a  very  different  manner  from 
other  streptococci. 

All  this  would  indicate  that  th(»  strei)tococcus  so  of- 
ten found  in  tin*  bodies  of  those  dying  from  Scarlet 
Fever,  is  only  the  common  streptoco<*cus.  Not  being  able 
to  answer  the  flrst  question  as  to  the  specific  organism  of 
the  disease,  we  are  naturally  incapacitated  to  answer 
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the  other  qiieslions  above  propounded.  However,  it  is 
sometimes  perfectly  possible  to  find  the  woodpile  if  you 
eannot  find  the  "nigger''  in  it.  And  some  recent  investi- 
gations tend  to  show  that  the  infection  of  Scarlet 
Fever  lives  in  human  debris  other  than  epithelial  scales. 
It  is  a  popular  belief  and  the  belief  is  commonly  accept- 
ed among  general  practitioners,  that  the  virus  or  the 
specific  organism  of  Scarlet  F(»ver  exists  in,  or  on  the 
exfoliated  cells  or  scales  from  the  skin. 

Many  have  believed  that  this  was  the  only  means 
of  conveying  the  disease.  1  shall  speak  of  some  observ- 
ations lately  made  which  go  to  show  that  the  disease  is 
conveyed  by  other  vehicles  and  that  possibly  the  epithel- 
ial scale  is  less  often  a  vehicle  of  the  virus  than  can  be 
said  of  other  detritus  from  the  body. 

Aaser  of  Christiania  had  .'5,S0()  cases  of  Scarlet  F"ever 
from  1895  to  1902,  and  seven ty-nim^  of  these  obtainetl 
their  infection  from  i>iitients  who  had  been  discharged 
from  the  hospital  well,  and  were  supposed  to  be  fr(»e 
from  the  contagion.  The  average  length  of  time  which 
tiiese  individuals  had  luen  in  the  hospital  was  nine* 
weeks  and  wJien  they  went  out  they  were  carefully  wash- 
ed and  disinfected,  and  tiie  boys'  heads  wi  re  all  shaved 
and  s<'rubbed.  Forty  were  bins,  and  thirty-nine  girls; 
thus  throwing  out  tlu^  hair  as  a  source*  of  infection.  In 
thirty-eight  per  cent,  descjuanuition  had  entirely  ceased 
one  we<»k  before  discharge  and  in  the  rest  from  cme  and 
on(*  half  to  four  or  tiv(^  weeks  before*  discharge. 

Aaser  claims  that  too  much  weight  has  been  laid  on 
the  descpiamating  ejiithelium  and  assents  that  in  many 
instances  <hildr(^n  freely  des(juama(ing  have  failed  to 
convey  the  disease  t<»  suscc^jitible  individuals.  He  fet^ls 
sure,  at  least,  that  in  his  cases  cite<l  the  desquamation 
did  not  conv(\v  the  disease,  and  on  careful  analysis  of  his 
cases  he  is  convinced  that  the  main  siuirce  of  infectitm 
was  the  presence  of  some  Imal  atftM-tion  of  throat,  nose 
or  ear  associated  with  discharge  and  therefore  some  cases 
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of  Sc.irlet  Fever  may  remain  sources  of  infection  far  lonj?- 
er  than  the  recognized  period  or  long  after  desquamation 
has  ceased.  He  concludes  that  the  patient  ought  to  re- 
main isolated  as  long  as  there  is  any  abnormal  secretion, 
and  that  before  discharging  a  patient  the  physichm 
sliould  convince  himself  by  careful  anterior  and  posterior 
rhinoscopy  that  the  secretion  had  ceased.  An  ear  dis- 
charge would  be  apparent. 

In  this  connection  we  should  mention  the  fact  that, 
of  late  there  has  been  much  discussion  in  England  over 
so  .called  Return  Cases  of  Scarlet  Fever,  the  claim 
being  made  that  cases  of  Scarlet  Fever  after  long  de- 
tention in  an  isolation  hospital  and  careful  inspection 
and  disinfection  on  their  debut  from  the  same,  were 
more  likely  to  cause  secondary  cases  on  their  relurn 
home  than  were  cases  that  were  treated  at  home;  and 
further  it  was  claimed  that  the  secondary  cases  that 
were  infected  by  hospital  returns  were  apt  to  be  malign- 
ant. So  frequent  were  these  hospital  infections  that  the 
idea  was  seriously  entertained  of  doing  away  with  isola- 
tion hospitals  altogether.  To  remedy  the  trouble,  the 
idea  of  isolation  hospitals  within  isolation  hospitals  was 
con<eived;  in  other  words  the  convalescent  cases  were 
kept  in  separate  wards  and  extra  attempts  made  to 
render  the  patients  and  their  surroundings  as  clean  and 
aseptic  as  possible. 

The  thtH>ry  of  return  cases — at  least  on(»  theory,  was 
that  any  nasal,  throat,  ear  or  glandular  discharge,  be 
came  permeatcnl  with  the  organism  of  Scarlet  Fever  and 
that  the  organism  remained  a  long  tinu*  in  the  nasal 
passages  or  other  parts  as  is  true  of  the  Bacillus  of 
Diphtheria. 

The  cases  subjected  to  h(uue  treatment  were  likely  to 
live  in  an  atmosphere  of  less  concentrated  infection  and 
thus  were  not  loaded  up,  so  to  speak,  with  the  organism 
of  the  disease. 

From  the  paragraphs  immediately  preceding  we  have 
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reeoivod  somo  lip:ht  on  questions  2  and  3,  relating  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  vims,  so  called,  leaves  the  body 
and  as  to  how  long  it  lives  in  the  body  and  as  an  answer 
to  (juestion  4  relating  to  the  life  history  of  the  virus  out- 
side the  body,  we  shall  review  in  a  few  words  some  ex- 
periments that  at  lejist  suggest  what  the  special  organ- 
ism of  Scarlet  Finer  may  do  in  the  sick  room  after  it 
has  been  thrown  off  from  the  body  of  the  i)ati(»nt.  For 
our  purpose  in  this  paper  we  want  to  know  whether 
or  not  the  Scarlet  Fever  organism  (»xists  in  the  air  about 
our  patient,  n^ady  to  settle  upon  our  clothes  and  if  this 
is  true  in  any  degree,  then  what  are  the  limits  of  the  zone 
of  infection,  or  liow  near  to  the  patient  can  we  venture 
without  eulenng  th(^  halo  of  disease? 

Experiments  of  Koeniger,  from  the  f^ritish  Medical 
Journal,  August  sixte(»nth,  VM)2. 

He  washed  his  mouth  out  with  an  emulsion  of  Bacillus 
prodigiosus,  an  organism  readily  identitiable  because  of 
the  red  coloration  of  its  colonies,  and  then  spoke  aloud, 
coughed  and  sneezed,  etc.,  in  a  room  where  a  number 
of  agar  plates  had  been  set  at  various  distances  and  at 
various  le\els.  The  possibility  of  Bacillus  prodigiosus 
b(  ing  already  present  in  the  air  of  the  room  was  ex<*lud- 
ed  by  control  expciiments.  The  rc*sults  which  he  obtain- 
ed an*  very  striking.  In  one  experiment,  by  reading 
aloud  for  half  an  hour  inftM'tion  wilh  Bacillus  prodigiosus 
occurred  up  to  a  distance*  of  twenty-four  feet,  and  in  an- 
other exp(*rinu*nt  infe<tion  was  produced  up  to  a  dis- 
tance of  forty  fe(»t  by  sneezing  and  coughing. 

Oordon,  of  London,  p^ot  similar  results.  Thus  in  one 
<*xp<*rim<*nt  of  reading  aloud  f(u*  oni*  hour,  a  plate  forty 
feet  away  diiectly  in  front  was  infinted.  These  Prodi- 
giosus experinu'uts  show  how  r(*al  is  th<*  possibility  of 
airborne  inftM  tion  occurring  in  a  room  from  dissemina- 
tion of  drojdets  of  mucus  from  the  mouth. 

It   is  true  that   we  are  not  absolutelv  sure  that  the 
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Scarlet  Fever  organism  exists  in  the  mouth  of  the  patient. 
It  has  not  been  found  there  nor  anywhere  else,  but  much 
more  than  suspicion  is  bein^  east  in  these  days  on  the 
secretions  from  mucous  surfaces  and  the  intense  irrita- 
tion and  inflammation  occurring  in  the  pharynx  at  the 
very  first  and  throup^hout  an  attack  of  Scarh't  Fever 
renders  it  extr(?mely  probable  that  th(»  siiccial  ()rfj:anism 
enters  the  system  there  and  exists  there  in  abundance 
during  the  course  of  the  disease. 

(iordon  (in  British  McKlical  Journal,  August  sixteenth, 
1902)  goes  on  to  say  that  in  early  cases  of  uncomplicated 
Scarlet  Fever  Streptococcus  pyogenes  and  Streptococ- 
<!us  Hcarlatinae  so  called  by  Kleiji  are  present  in  the 
pharnygeal  mu(*us  and  this  would  suggest  that  much 
might  b(»  done  to  prevent  rhinorrhea  and  otorihea  and 
even  septicemia  by  eflicient  disinfection  of  the  pharynx. 

(lordon  experimented  by  using  different  gargles  and  he 
found  the  most  efficient  disinfectants  for  the  pharynx 
to  be  Potas-permanganate  and  Liquor  chlori. 

Two  hours  after  using  gargle  of  sufficiently  strong  so- 
lutions of  either  of  these  in  easels  of  Scarlet  Fever,  he 
found  the  number  of  organisms  in  the  snliva  reduced  by 
over  eighty  per  cent,  compared  with  the  number  before 
gargling. 

Gordon  suggests  that  such  a  routine  in  even  mild  cases 
of  Scarlet  Fever  from  the  very  beginning  might  prevent 
complications. 

^ow  if  we  study  Koeniger  and  (lordnn's  experiments 
together  we  must  conclude  that  a  continiions  and  careful 
disinfection  of  mouth  and  throat  by  gargles  together 
with  antiseptic  inunctions  to  prohibit  skin  dissemination 
by  scales  and  together  with  attentcm  to  nnsal  and  oral 
discharges  and  to  all  excretions — we  must  concludi*  I  say, 
that  antiseptic  measures  in  the  hands  of  an  intelligent  and 
thorough  nurse  will  go  a  long  way  toward  preventing  the 
attending  physician  from  bectmiing  infected  and  from 
13 
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oarryinj?  away  from  1h(»  Scarlet  Fi»ver  patient's  apart- 
ment the  infeetion  of  that  disease. 

After  having  summed  up  all  we  know  about  the  Scar- 
let Fever  organism,  we  must  confess  that  we  are  spai- 
ring  in  the  dark  with  an  unknown  fm*.  And  i)robably 
for  all  practical  purposes  it  would  be  best  to  t^eat  tht? 
dust  in  a  Scarlet  Fever  apartment  as  though  it  w<  re  a 
culture  medium  of  the  organism.  The  scales  from  t^e 
skin  must  (eventuate  into  dust  if  left  to  themselves  and 
droplets  of  mucus  or  pus  expelled  into  the  air  must 
spe**dily  dry  and  be  dei>osited  as  dust  or  on  dhst.  So  that 
if  we  revert  to  our  homely  and  coarse  figun*  of  the  nigger 
and  the  wood-pile  and  consider  the  dust  as  the  wood-pile 
and  direct  our  ctTortS  against  the  dust,  we  shall  act 
as  intelligently  from  the  standi>oint  of  disinfection  as 
though  the  special  organism  of  the  disease  had  bcM^n 
identified. 

To  answer  the  cpu^stion  what  precautions  should  be 
taken  by  the  physician  to  avoid  carrying  the  diseas<»  we 
will  quote  the  directions  of  S(  veral  jicdiatric  specialists 
on  this  subjiH't,  and  wo  will  show  how  the  replies  criticise 
(N'H'h  oth(»r,  and  finally  in  the  light  of  these  suggestions 
and  otiuMs —  brought  out  earlier  in  the  pa])er,  we  wnll 
end(»avor  to  d<»fine  what  the  m(»st  cffiM-tive  and  least  bur- 
densome measures  are  that  can  and  shoe. Id  b(»  us(  d  by 
the  general  practitiom^r  in  the  c<iuntry  and  in  the  city. 

The  specialists  whose  sugg(»stions  I  am  about  to  give 
are,  most  of  tlu»m,  w(»ll  known  in  literature  jjis  authorities 
on  iH'dia tries. 

Xo.  1.  **Coat,  cufTs  and  rings  off,  shirt-sleeves  n)li(*d 
up,  im])rovised  gown  or  apron  (tip  to  n(»<k)  on  before  en- 
tering room.  Face  and  hands  washed  with  1  2(KM»  bi- 
chloride and  scali)  witli  (l-ntMM))  upon  coming  out.  A 
walk  in  the  open  air  for  at  least  fifteen  minutes  before 
coming  home  or  visiting  another  patient.  Visits  so  ar- 
ranged if  possible  that  Sc;irl(*t  Fev(*r  <ases  are  seen  last, 
outer  clothing  changed  upon  returning  home." 
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No.  2.  "Absolute  isolation  of  clothinp:  worn  in  a  sick 
room.  Complete  change  of  clothing  and  a  bath  to  which 
1  add  sulphur,  before  going  to  healthy  or  before  contin  j- 
ing  to  see  other  patients.  Always  gargle  throat  with 
bichloride  solution.  Never  take  or  give  anything  that  has 
been  in  a  sick  room  and  I  keep  all  Scarlet  Fever  cases 
isolat(^d  at  least  six  weeks." 

No.  3.  **I  remain  (in  private  practice)  in  the  room  with 
the  patient  as  short  a  time  as  possibl*  for  such  pliysical 
examination  as  may  be  niuMhd.  Instruetions  are  given 
to  the  attendant  in  another  room  if  possible.  Il^fore 
leaving  the  house  I  wash  my  hands  in  sonp  and  water 
and  rince  in  HgCl  ^  Sometimes,  but  not  invariably  I  wash 
my  face  and  hair  in  the  same  solution.  After  leaving 
the  house  I  either  walk  a  considerable  distance  or  if  I 
take  a  car  I  remnin  on  the  rear  j^latform.  At  some  cases 
I  wear  a  gown  and  cap;  in  the  hospital  I  always  wear 
a  gown  and  hood."' 

No.  4.  No.  4  gives  a  very  unique  method.  "  I  wear  a 
gown  and  hat  in  the*  room  and  iu  the  bath-room  of  same 
house  I  generjite  chlorime  gas  by  adding  Muri.itic  acid 
to  powdered  chlorate  of  l*otassium  turning  on  the  hot 
water  so  as  to  generate  steam  and  moisture  at  the  same 
time." 

'*  This  thoroughly  disinfects  my  clothing.  In  the  mean- 
time, wash  hands  and  face  and.  thoroughly  brush  my 
clothing." 

No.  5.  ** Always  wear  a  gown  in  the  sick  room  and 
often  over-s^^oes." 

No.  f).  **Patient  is  isolated  with  nurse  on  top  floor, 
quarantine  strictly  maintained.  Nurse  n  I  ways  chimges 
clothing  when  going  out  for  airing.  T,  mys(*lf,  always 
j)ut  on  a  long  gown  and  sp(M'ial  ea])  when  mtiking  my 
visit  to  the  patient.  Stethoscope  and  other  instruments 
are  left  in  the  ])ntient\s  room  throughout  the  disease. 
Patient  is  anointed  with  carbolized  vaseline  after  warm 
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sponf^e  bath.  Throiit  and  nose  sprayed  with  a  thymol 
antiseptic  solution  several  times  daily.  Upon  leaving 
patient's  room  at  each  visit  my  hands,  face,  eye  glasses 
and  throat  are  carefully  washed  with  suitable  antisep- 
tics." 

No.  7.  **  Gowns,  washing  hands.  Avoid  touching  sur- 
faces not  protected  or  washable.  Absolute  quarantine 
of  patient  from  contact  with  children.  Care  of  secretions 
and  body  clothing.  For  disinfection  washing,  douching 
with  corrosive  sublimate  one  to  one  thousand  or  one  to 
live  4iundred,  boiling,  etc.,  fumigation  in  addition  to  sat- 
isfy all  claims." 

No.  8.  "I  am  always  careful  ui)on  leaving  such  a  case 
to  brush  or  shake  my  clothing  in  the  open  air.  If  I  have 
on  an  overcoat  I  keep  it  on  in  th(»  room  and  upon  coming 
out  I  take  it  off  and  shake  it  well  in  the  street,  I  avoid 
close  personal  contact  with  the  patient.  If  he  coughs  or 
sntH»z(*s  I  retires  from  the  bedside  for  a  few  moments.  I 
always  wash  my  hands  ui>on  leaving  the  room.  During 
the  period  of  df^quamation  and  even  b(*fore  it,  1  have  the 
patient  rubbed  freely  with  carbolized  oil  or  vaseline.  I 
am  positive  that  there  is  a  "  room  contagion  "  which  lasts 
indefinitely  and  may  develop  in  returning  childn^n.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  spread  may  be  controlitKl  by  attention  to 
personal  cleanliness  of  the  patient,  destroying  sputum 
and  nasal  secretions  and  by  preventing  spread  of  the  ex- 
foliated skin.'' 

No.  9.  **VVash  hands,  walk  in  o|K*n  air;  gowns,  hoods 
and  galoshes  may  undoubtedly  be  added  with  advantage, 
but  they  must  be  disinfected  after  each  time  used  or 
they  are  worse  than  us(»less." 

Each  one  of  the  above  quoted  autliorities  sjieaks  of  one 
or  more  items  in  the  technique  of  |K»rsonal  disinfection 
that  the  others  omit  although  they  agree  in  the  main. 
Before  w(^  att(»mpt  to  select  from  the  collection  of  sug- 
gestions a  practical  and  thorough  method  of  precaution^ 
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let  US  call  atteutiou  to  two  details  of  technique  which 
most  all  practitioners  sadly  nej^lect. 

First:  We  neglect  the  lower  strata  of  air  in  the 
8carlel  Fever  sick  room.  If  there  is  any  dust  in  the 
room,  there  must  be  by  far  the  larger  part  in  the  lower 
two  feet  of  the  room;  for  all  dust  is  continually  precipi- 
tating and  if  the  carjK^t  is  left  in  the  room  as  is  often 
wrongly  tlie  case,  the  intention  being  to  burn  the  carpet 
after  the  sickness  is  over,  when  we  walk  m  that  carpeted 
room  wo  tread  through  a  cloud  of  dust  encircling  the 
shoes,  and  trousers  ;  even  on  a  board  floor  the  part  of  the 
clothing  below  the  knee  must  come  in  contact  with  a 
more  dense  stratum  of  dust  than  is  true  of  the  rest  of 
the  clothing  and  yet  we  put  on  an  overcoat  and  a  gown 
to  prot(*ct  the  upper  part  of  the  person  and  leave  the 
fe<*t  and  trousers  legs  uncovered  in  the  most  infected  part 
of  the  room.  The  long  gown  must  often  serve  to  swei^p 
dust  about  and  to  deposit  it  on  the  shoes  and  trousers 
legs.  Now  this  is  a  double  negligence,  for  the  reason 
that  the  part  of  our  dress  which  has  stalked  unprotected 
through  the  densest  stratum  of  Scarlet  Fever  infection 
must  in  the  next  house  that  we  enter  traml>  about  in 
the  lower  part  of  room  No.  2,  where  small  children  live 
constantly  and  if  the  visiting  doctor  is  beloved  by  the 
children,  they  often  welcome  him  by  grabbing  at  those 
culprit  trousers  of  his.  Now  I  submit  that  if  any  part 
of  our  clothing  is  to  be  protected  let  it  be  the  most 
exposed;  let  it  be  that  part  which  is  most  likely  to  be 
infected  and  most  likely  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
children  and  their  strata  of  the  living  room. 

The  second  detail  that  is  commonly  neglected  is  spoken 
of  by  the  last  quoted  authority  who  says  "gowns,  hoods 
and  galoshes  may  undoubtedly  be  added  with  advantage, 
but  they  must  be  disinfected  after  each  time  used  or  they 
are  worse  than  useless." 

This  detail  is  neglected  by  a  very  large*  proportion  of 
the  men*  who  wear  coats  or  gowns  in  the  sick  room;  and 
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it  is  a  very  serious  mistake  and  if  one  stops  to  consider 
tli«;  matter,  such  a  la])se  in  the  techique  appears  to  make 
the  gown  a  ridiculous  inconsistency.  We  refer  to  the  cus- 
tom of  wear  in  J?  one  and  tlie  same  f?own,  duster  or  coat, 
dnrinp:  the  two  or  more  weeks  of  the  attendance  on  a 
case  of  Scarlet  Fever  and  leavinj?  the  garment  when  not 
in  use,  hanging  outside  the  door  of  the  sick  room  with 
out  boiling  or  disinfecting  it. 

Now  the  garment  is  worn  in  the  sick  room  to  receive 
on  it  the  air-borne  dust  that  would  otherwise  deposit  on 
the  physician's  clothing  and  if  the  gown  is  worn  at  each 
visit  for  two  weeks  say,  it  must  receive  fourteen  times  a^ 
mu<h  infection  as  a  garment  worn  one  day.  Then  this 
garment  is  hung  against  a  wall  and  in  handling  the 
garment  the  greatest  skill  imaginable  could  not  prevent 
the  outer  and  inner  surfaces  of  the  ganuent  from  brush- 
ing the  some  wall-surfaces  each  day  nor  in  putting  on 
and  taking  otf  the  garment  couhl  any  skill  in  manipula- 
tion prtnent  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces  of  the  ganuent 
from  brushing  each  other  and  from  coming  in  contact 
with  the  wear(*r's  clotlu^s.  In  short  if  there  is  any  reason 
at  all  for*  wearing  a  gown,  if  there  is  any  inf(»cti(m  in 
the  air  in  a  Scarlet  Fever  department,  then  the  gown, 
unless  disinfected  each  day,  must  become  infected  inside 
and  out  and  this  gown  must  infect  him  who  handles  it. 
Thus  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  man  who  follows  the  old 
custom  of  taking  no  precauticm  except  to  touch  nothing 
in  the  sick  room  and  to  shake  his  clothes  in  the  open  air 
and  to  ride  or  walk  in  the  o]Mm  air  and  to  visit  no  childr(»u 
for  the  next  few  hours — this  man  may  in  fact  be  less 
infected  and  less  dangerous  than  he  who  fumbles  the 
same  infected  robe  at  each  visit  and  then  runs  otf  with 
the  delusion  that  he  has  performed  his  sacred  rites  of 
robed  precaution  and  is  therefore  at  liberty  to  visit 
children  and  the  child-bed. 

VVhat  precautions  should  the  attending  physician  adopt 
to  avoid  carrying  the  contagion  of  Scarlet  Fever?     To 
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best  summarize  the  above  sii^fjfestions  we  can  speak  of 
tiiem  under  three  heads: 

1.  Disinfection  of  the  apartment. 

2,  Disinfection  of  the  i>atient  and, 

II,     Disinfect i(m  of  the  pliysician's  person  and  clothes. 

1.  As  regards  the  a[)artments,  they  should  be  kept 
dust  free.  There  should  be  no  carpets,  no  hangings,  no 
table  cloth,  no  cloth  furniture.  The  floor  and  all  dust 
receiving  surfaces  should  be  wiped  with  a  wet  mop  at 
least  twice  each  day  and  if  possible  within  an  hour  previ- 
ous to  the  doctor's  arrival.  Wet  slu^ets  over  the  doors 
pr(*vent  currents  of  air  but  the  sheets  net^d  frequent  boil- 
inj(  on  account  of  frequent  handling. 

2.  As  regards  the  patient,  the  skin  should  be  kept 
wt^ll  anointed  with  va.seline.  No  one  has  shown  tliat  a 
weak  carbolizcd  ointment  has  any  etfect  on  the  infective- 
n(*ss  of  Scarlet  Fever  scales  and  a  strong  carbolized  oint- 
ment might  be  absorbed  by  the  infant  skin  and  thus  en- 
danger the  already  threatened  kidneys.  Tlie  throat  and 
nates  should  be  sprayed  with  a  solution  of  permanganate 
of  potash  or  thymol  every  two  hours;  a  gargle  may  be 
used  for  the  throat.  The  patient  should  be  instructtnl  to 
cough  and  sneeze  into  bits  of  cloth  which  should  immedi- 
ately be  submerged  in  some  antis(*ptic  solution. 

Discharges  from  nose,  ears  or  supj)urating  glands 
should  Im»  frecjuently  removed  by  wiping  th(»  parts  with 
gauze  cloths  moistened  with  an  antiseptic  solution;  the 
patient's  garments  and  bed-clothes  should  be  changed 
and  boiled  every  other  day.  The  ftnes  and  mine  should 
be  disinfected  as  for  Typhoid  Fever. 

3.  As  regards  the  disinfection  of  th(»  physician;  it  is 
doubtless  true  that  if  the  disinftH'tion  of  patient  and  sur- 
roundings were  religiously  carried  out,  the  physician's 
person  and  clothes  would  be  exposed  to  a  minimum  of 
air-borne  contagion. 

In  protecting  one's  p(nson  and  clothes  we  shall  live  up 
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to  our  ju'c'seiit  day  li^hl  on  the  siibjeit  of  the  nature  of 
th(»  s|)e(  itic  or^auism  of  Starlet  Fever,  if  we  aim  to  pro- 
tect our  clothes  and  exposed  body  surfacc^s  from  dust, 
air-borne  dust.  The  hair,  beard  and  most  of  tlie  face 
should  be  covered  by  a  hood  with  a  small  opening  for 
eyes.  If  th(»  hood  covers  nose  and  mouth  the  respired  air 
will  pass  throuf;li  eloth  and  thus  be  strained  of  dust. 
A  lonj:  ftown  should  be  worn  but  not  lonj;  enouj^h  to 
brush  the  lloor  and  rubber  boots  should  be  worn  or  over- 
alls with  cloth  feet  on  them,  or  best  of  all,  a  combination 
of  jumper  and  overalls  in  one  piece  with  hood  attachc*d 
to  jump(U'  and  cloth  feet  to  overalls.  After  this  is  re- 
moved, the  hands  and  that  part  of  the  face  which  has 
been  expo.si  d  should  be  washed  in  corrosive  one  to  five 
hundred  and  the  throat  and  nares  sprayed  with  thymol 
or  a  sobitiou  of  ]K*rmanffanate  of  potash  or  corrosive. 
Such  precautionary  measures  are  easily  carried  out  in 
the  homes  of  the  well-to  do,  but  among  the  lower  or  evc*n 
middh'  classes  the  well  intentioned  physician  finds  his 
iug(aiuity  severely  taxed.  Anu)ug  the  latter  two  classes 
as  the  disinfection  of  the  patient  and  jipartment  is  seldom 
well  done,  the  physician  ought  to  pay  especial  attentit.n 
to  his  own  disinfection,  and  he  here  finds  difficulty  in  dis- 
infecting his  robe  t^ach  day.  lie  may  be  able  to  get  the 
robe  boiled,  but  the  handling  and  drying  of  the  robe  after 
boiling  must  be  done  by  a  member  of  the  infected  family 
and  often  there  is  no  satisfactory  place  to  keep  the  robe 
sterih*  until  the  next  visit. 

The  writer  has  for  several  years  followed  out  a  method 
that  he  has  not  found  over-burdensome  and  which  he 
believes  to  be  as  thorough  as  our  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject iiermirs. 

The  method  is  practicable  when  one  is  attending  a  few 
quarantined  families.  It  would  not  be  practicable  if  one 
were  attending  many  cases  in  many  families  at  one  time 
but  then  one  would  necessarily  have  to  give  his  whole 
time  to  the  disease  and  the  method  of  disinfection  could 
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b(»  uioditied.  The  mode  of  procedure  is  as  follows: 
About  six  outlits  are  kept  on  hand,  eaeh  consisting;  of  u 
cotton  bag  the  size  of  a  pillow-case  containing  a  long 
gown  and  a  hood  with  a  crescent-shaped  opening  for  the 
eyes;  the  bag  also  contains  two  small  towels, — one  done 
up  in  a  paper.  I  try  to  make  my  Scarjet  Fever  calls  last, 
and  when  I  go  I  don  a  pair  of  rubber-boots  and  throw  my 
bag  into  my  carriage.  At  the  infected  house  all  I  insist 
on  having  is  a  pail  of  water  each  visit  and  a  pan.  1 
select  a  back  piazza  or  back  yard  or  a  room  least  likely 
1o  be  infected  as  my  dressing-place.  On  arriving  at  the 
house  1  call  for  a  tea-kettle  of  water  to  fill  my  pan  which 
pan  I  have  kept  for  my  private  use  during  the  illness.  I 
have  the  pail  filled  from  the  faucet.  I  nmke  up  a  solu- 
tion of  Bichloride  one  to  five  hundred  in  the  pan  and  put 
on  my  robe  and  hood.  Then  I  immerse  the  bag  and  one 
towel  in  the  bichloride  solution.  On  coming  from  the 
sick-room  I  wring  out  my  bag  and  put  my  gown  and  hood 
therein.  I  wipe  face  with  my  towel  wet  in  the  antiseptic 
and  rinse  off  my  boots  with  the  pail  of  water,  and  lastly 
I  wipe  hands  and  face  with  the  dry  towel  in  the  paper. 

1  take  my  bag  home  and  put  it  in  a  sterilizer  for  boiling. 
Then  1  attend  to  throat  and  nose.  Now  this  method  is 
not  above  n^proach,  but  anyone  who  has  struggled  to  find 
a  satisfactory  technique  for  disinfection  of  person  and 
clothes  in  humble  homes,  will,  I  think,  find  that  there  is 
less  to  be  said  against  this  method  than  against  others. 
1  claim  that  what  ever  infected  dust  the  gown  has  re- 
ceived will  be  held  within  the  wet  bag  and  that  there  is 
no  objection  to  carrying  it  home  in  this  way.  Hefore 
entering  my  home,  I  hold  my  boots  under  a  faucet  that  is 
set  iu  the  wall  of  the  house.  T  feel  sure  that  two  wash- 
ings must  remove  all  precipitated  dust  from  the  boots. 
The  boots  might  easily  be  replaced  by  the  overalls  with 
cloth  feet,  if  one  objected  to  the  boots  on  account  of 
their  appearance  in  the  street. 

This  method  I  find  that  I  can  carry  out  with  vevy  little 
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trouble  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  time  and  in  carrying 
it  out  many  times  I  have  failed  to  observe  at  least  many 
defective  links  in  the  chain  of  anHseptic  or  disinfectant 
measures.  It  is  not  as  good  a  method  as  can  be  employed 
in  the  homes  of  the  wealthy  but  in  the  house  of  few  rooms 
and  few  appliances  and  little  or  no  intelligence  it  has 
given  me  a  sense  of  security. 

In  closing  I  have  only  to  add  that  we  practitioners 
must  stand  empty-handed  by  the  lunl-side  of  many  self- 
limiting  diseases;  we  must  acknowledge  that  we  are 
without  resourc(^s  to  abort,  to  limit  or  to  modify  most  of 
the  diseases  of  the  patients  whom  we  try  to  comfort  by 
our  smiles  and  our  placebos,  but  not  even  once  in  twenty 
thousand  times  should  we  carry  an  ember  to  light  a  con- 
ihigration  that  we  are  powerless  to  contend  with  when 
once  started. 
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THE  VAKIOL.\   EPIDEMIC  IN  VVATERBUKY. 


T.    J.    KlLMAKTlN,    M.D.. 
WATEBBUBT. 


Duriuji:  the  past  four  years  Variola  ban  been  prevalent 
in  many  sections  of  this  country  presentinji:  features 
somewhat  ditferent  from  former  epidemics  and  j^iving 
rise  to  various  assij^ned  causes  for  its  presence.  Perhaps 
the  most  i)rominent  feature  responsibh*  in  many  cases 
for  the  disease  bein^  overlooked  was  the  mildness  of  its 
course  and  the  low  mortality  following  its  presence. 
Another  characteristic  that  caused  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  nmny  who  had  no  opiM>rtunity  to  study  the  conclu- 
sive symptoms,  was  the  absence  of  secondary  fever  in 
the  pustular  sta^e  in  a  majority  of  the  cases.  In  al- 
most every  city  in  the  country  where  the  disease  ap- 
peared a  difference  of  opinion  existed  oftentimes  among 
experts  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  malady. 

The  prevalence  of  Variola  has  been  accounted  for 
by  the  n^turn  of  troo]>s  from  tropical  countries  bearinpf 
(he  contap^ion  and  has  also  been  attributed  to  the  larj^e 
population  of  un- vaccina  ted  persons  that  has  f?rown  up 
in  this  country  durinj^j  the  past  thirty  years;  the  lat- 
ter probably  a  stronger  factor  in  the  continuance  of 
the  disease  than  anything  else.  Well  vaccinated  commun- 
ities seem(Mi  to  enjoy  a  remarkable  immunity. 

Small-i>ox  assumed  various  forms,  resembling  other 
eruptive  fevers  and  at  times  a  positive  diagnosis  from 
Varicella  was  well  nigh  impossible. 

The  epideuiic  in  Waterbury  differed  in  no  particulars 
from  the  course  followed  by  the  disease  elsewhere  either 
as  to  severity,  length  of  eruption,  absence  of  fever,  or  va- 
rietv  of  forms  present(Kl.  The  first  case,  discovered  in  a 
young  man  thirty  years  of  age,  presented  in  all  prob- 
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ability  as  typical  a  course,  according  to  the  accepted  be- 
liavior  of  the  disease  as  any  eiicouutered  here.  Found 
with  an  eru]»tion  in  the  papuhir  stage  well  marked  on 
the  for(»head  and  forearms,  h\ss  prominent  on  the  re- 
mainder of  tlie  body,  the  papules  gave  way  to  typical 
vesicles,  umbilicated,  in  turn  to  pustules  semi-confluent 
which  were  supplanted  by  crusts  and  followed  by  a  long 
period  of  dcsfpiamation.  The  eruption  was  present  in 
the  mouth  and  throat  rendering  swallowing  very  diflfi- 
cult,  a  suppurative  conjunctivitis  interva*ncd  and  the  pus- 
tular stag!*  was  accomiKinicd  by  a  well  marked  secondary 
fever.  The  eruption  was  unifonn  throughout,  convales- 
cence marked  by  the  appearance  of  several  boils  and  a 
luMltliy  growth  of  [)its  followed  tlu*  dt»]>arture  of  the 
crusts.  Th(»  case  was  as  typical  as  any  (»ver  described  in 
a  text -book  and  ran  a  course  that  c(uild  permit  of  no  oth- 
er diagnosis.  Sev(»n  other  cases,  three*  the  severest  that 
occurred,  were  dircH'tly  traceable  to  the  above,  each  pre- 
senting features  peM-uliar  te)  themselve^s.  Of  the  ninety- 
nine  cases  tre'ated  eovering  a  periexi  of  live  months,  thive 
were  eonflue'nt,  Severn  seMui-couflue»nt,  four  varioloid  and 
the  remaining  eighty-live  were  discrete  variola.  There 
was  no  case  eiuarantined  in  which  time  left  any  doubt  as 
to  the  correetnevss  of  the  diagnosis.  Thre*e  easels  died, 
twe»  e)f  ce)ntluemt  and  one  of  discrete,  the  latter  an  infant. 
In  all  three*  easels  de'ath  was  causenl  by  septic  absorption. 
In  e»very  ease  met  with  there  was  found  soeiner  or  later 
a  history  of  ex[)osure.  Nine*ty  easels  we»re  directly  trae-e*- 
able  to  two  brother's  who  conve^ved  the*  e'ontagion  from 
outsi(h*and  we*nt  through  the  disease  atteudiHl  by  a  loeal 
phvsician  without  the  true  nature*  eif  the  malady  biMng 
leeejgnizet].  Feuirtee^n  eases  ap|H*ared  simultaneeuisly  in 
the  bloek  eH-cupienl  by  the  above  varying  in  severity  from 
an  e*ruptie)n  eovering  the*  entire  boely,  aee^omimnienl  by 
liigh  fe*ve*r  and  jirostration,  to  two  e*ases  in  erne  of  which 
tlie  eruption  was  confined  to  the*  8e)le*s  e)f  the  fe*et  and  on 
the*  either  not   more  than  three  or  four  pustules   were 
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present  at  any  time  on  the  body  with  absolutely  no 
subjective  symptoms  of  the  disease.  The  period  of  in- 
cubation varied  from  seven  to  twenty-one  days.  March 
four  or  seven  days  after  exposure  two  cases  were  dis- 
covered in  the  Salvation  Army  Shelter.  March  thirtieth 
or  twenty  days  after  the  last  case  had  been  taken  from 
there  to  the  isolation  hospital  the  quarantine  was  re- 
moved. The  next  morning  I  found  one  of  the  inmates 
sitting  in  my  front  hall  with  all  the  premonitory  symp- 
toms of  the  disease.  He  was  removed  to  the  hospital 
and  died  three  weeks  later  of  confluent  Variola.  Four 
of  the  cases  beginning  from  this  place  ran  a  very  mild 
course,  being  modified  in  my  opinion  by  a  recent  vaccin- 
ation. 1  have  in  mind  also  another  case  vaccinated  by  a 
local  physcian  that  was  one  of  the  mildest  we  had  to 
contend  with.  Of  the  ninety-nine  cases  seventy-five  had 
never  been  vaccinated.  Ten  had  not  been  vaccinated  in 
ten  years.  Five  had  been  vaccinated  since  the  epidemic 
began  and  of  the  remaining  nine  I  could  secure  no  accu- 
rate information.  A  party  held  in  an  infected  house,  the 
bed  on  which  a  child  lay  ill  with  the  disease,  serving  for 
a  coat-rest  aided  materially  in  spreading  the  contagion. 
In  two  houses  the  parents  un  vaccina  ted,  contracted  the 
disease  while  the  children  vaccinated,  in  daily  contact 
with  the  contagion  escaped. 

In  all  typical  cases  the  period  of  invasion  was  four 
days  beginning  with  a  distinct  chill,  headache,  and  back- 
ache  followed  by  a  rise  in  temperature  from  two  to  six 
degrees.  On  th(»  fourth  day  the  eruption  api>eared  usual- 
ly on  the  forehead  and  wrists  as  a  distinct  colored  spot, 
scarlet  and  termed  a  macule.  In  about  two  days  the 
macules  appeared  on  all  parts  of  the  body  and  were  rais- 
ed into  papules,  little  pimply  elevations  having  a  hai-d 
feeling  with  distinct  shotty  movements  under  the  finger. 
These  papules  gradually  enlarge,  assuming  a  more  glob- 
ular appearance  filling  up  with  fluid  into  a  vesicle  with 
a  slight  depression  in  the  center,  the  umbilication  which 
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is  looked  on  as  one  diagnostic  feature  of  the  disease.  The 
contents  of  tlie  vesicles  cb.inf^e  in  about  four  days  to  pus. 
After  the  appearance  of  the  eruption  the  temperature 
falls  oftentimes  to  normal,  recurring  again  with  the 
pustular  slage.  During  this  stage  ther<?  is  considerable 
difticultj  in  swallowing,  the  eyes  are  swollen  up  until 
closed  and  the  face  puffed  out  until  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish the  features.  After  about  five  days  the  pustules 
break  and  their  contents  dry  into  crusts  which  become 
V(»ry  adherent,  recpiiring  several  weeks  before  fully  de- 
tached. The  cases  of  discrete  variola  ran  a  similar 
cours(»  but  the  symptoms  were  not  so  pronounced  and 
convalescence  was  more  rapid.  In  very  few  cases  was 
life  jeopardized  by  complications  of  any  kind.  Hemorr- 
hagic discharges  from  the  bowels  were  noticed  in  thre<^ 
cases  due  probably  toeruj)tions  on  the  internal  intestin- 
al coat.  Bronchitis  was  a  common  companion  of  the 
disease^  but  did  not  assume  a  serious  form.  The  con- 
tluent  cases  all  presented  severe  forms  of  suppurative 
conjunctivitis.  One  young  man's  c(mvalescence.  was 
marked  by  (he  api»earance  of  twenty-two  boils  on  his 
lower  ex ( remit i(\s.  One  woman  was  pregnant  throughout 
the  disease  and  did  not  miscarry  though  her  tempera- 
tui'e  was  above  Jtlt^^  for  several  days.  The  confluent 
cases  were  accouipanied  l>y  markcnl  delirium  during  the 
pustular  stage. 

During  the  epideuiic  the  disease  most  frequently  con- 
founded with  Variola  was  Varicella.  The  prodromal 
symptoms  are  more  marked  as  a  rule  in  Variola,  the 
eruption  is  uniform,  the  jwipules  having  a  harder,  firmer 
feel  and  ofttimes  fonnd  on  the  ])alms  of  the  hands  and 
soles  of  th(»  geet,an  unusual  location  in  Varicella.  In  Var- 
soles  of  the  feet,  an  unusual  location  in  Varicella.  In  Var- 
Viuicella  there  are  a  number  of  successive*  crops  of  pa- 
pules, vesicles  and  crusts  beiug  see^n  at  the  same  time. 
Umbilication  is  y^vy  rare  in  varicella,  very  common  in 
variola,  in  the  former  the  vesicles  are  unicellular  and 
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when  pricked  with  a  needle  are  readily  evacuated.  In  var- 
iola the  vesicles  consist  of  a  number  of  cells.  The  erup- 
tion in  varicella  runs  a  rapid  course  clearing  up  often 
times  in  a  week.  In  variola  from  four  to  eleven  weeks 
are  required  before  desquamation  is  completed.  Pus- 
tules are  rarely  found  in  varicella  and  of  a  not  very  pro- 
nounced type.  I  have  never  seen  a  case  of  variola  with- 
out a  well-deflned  pustular  stage.  The  rash  of  variola 
may  assume  a  measly  or  scarlatinal  form  but  after  the 
first  few  days  the  disease  cannot  easily  be  confounded 
with  measles  or  scarlet  fever.  Impetigo  contagiosa 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  one  stage  of  variola.  The 
eruption  is  not  general,  however,  in  impetigo  and  new 
areas  of  infection  are  constantly  breaking  out,  the  ele- 
ments of  the  disease  being  carried  by  the  linger  naiJs. 
The  scales  are  superficial,  easily  removed  and  have  not 
the  adherence  of  the  rash  of  small-pox.  A  characteristic 
exceedingly  repulsive  odor  was  present  in  all  cases. 

Small-pox  is  a  self-limiting  disease  and  calls  for  symp- 
tomatic treatment  only.  In  the  initial  stage  the  severe 
pain  and  insomnia  is  best  controlled  by  morphine. 
Troublesome  vomiting  was  relieved  by  cracked  ice  and 
small  doses  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  Stimulants  were  need- 
ed in  the  majority  of  cases,  alcohol  being  used,  and 
strychnine  in  the  severe  forms  of  the  dis**ase.  The  ten- 
dency to  constipation  in  many  cases  was  overcome  by 
phosijhate  of  soda.  Severe  diarrheas  were  coiitrolied 
by  large  doses  of  bismuth  combined  with  opium. 

Various  ointments  were  used  on  the  eruptions,  unguen- 
tine  aifording  more  relief  in  tlie  majority  of  cases  than 
any  other.  The  amount  of  pitting  depends  u|>on  the 
severity  of  the  eruption  and  attempts  to  modify  it  w^ere 
of  no  avail.  A  most  nourishing  di(4  was  furnished  when- 
ever well  borne  and  all  patients  admitte<l  to  the  open  air 
as  soon  as  their  condition  iHM-mitted  which  materially  aid- 
ed their  convalescence. 
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REPORT  ON  PROGRESS  OF  MEDICINE. 


S.  M.  Garlick,  M.D., 

BBIDOEPOBT. 


It  is  quite  impossible  for  the  averagje  practitioner  to 
k(»ep  up  with,  as  oftentimis  it  is  above  and  beyond 
him  to  epitomize  the  progressive  movements  in  medicine. 
The  j^ood  which  men  do  lives  after  them,  and  one  must 
really  look  backward  from  some  point  of  vantage  to 
know  the  progress  which  has  been  made;  and  in  our 
labor  for  progress,  as  indeed  in  our  attempts  for  review, 
ri'sults  ofttimes  do  not  bear  evidence  of  the  cost.  It 
is  said  that  Newton  wrote  his  chronology  fifteen  times 
before  it  satisfied  him;  and  (ribbon  his  memoirs  nine 
times.  Humboldt  sent  the  outlines  of  his  Cosmos  just 
8ixt\  -six  years  before  he  forwarded  its  last  sheets  to  the 
printer.  Thus  we  do  labor  and  toil  in  our  calling  and 
often  it  seems  "Love's  Labor  Lost'';  that  which 
we  advocate  as  a  most  important  truth  to-day  may  be 
set  aside  to-morrow  as  of  but  little  merit. 

Over  fourteen  hundred  physicians  of  the  "  regular 
school"  have  died,  in  the  United  States  since  our  last 
annual    meeting. 

In  reviewing  the  long  list  of  our  fellow-workers  who 
have  ])asstHl  to  the  other  side  in  the  short  space  of 
twelve  months,  one  is  struck  with  sadness  and  can  but 
cry  with  Cicero.  "There  are  countless  roads  on  all  sides 
to  the  grave." 

Among  our  own  countrymen  we  mention  Bartholow, 
whose  work  has  made  light  to  shine  in  two  hemispheres 
by  his  treatise  on  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica. 

Of  foreigners  I  would  name  Blr  Henry  Thompson, 
Artist,   Physician,  Scientist;   and   Samuel   Smiles,   Sur- 
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geon,  Journalist  and  man  of  affairs,  whose  Scottish  cour- 
age was  helpful,  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  thousands 
of  young  men  through  his  books,  *'Self  Help,"  "Duty," 
"Thrift."  Of  the  multitude  of  others  only  less  known, 
but  no  less  useful  and  beloved  in  their  humble  spheres, 
we  will  only  say  of  each:  "The  Eternal  Master  found 
his  talent  well  employed." 

PNRUMONIA. 

I  would  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  increasing 
prevalence  of  pneumonia  and  its  startling  fatality. 

A.  R.  Reynolds,  *  shows  that  deaths  from  this  disease 
have  increased  since  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
o46.G  per  centum,  and  that  in  Chicago  during  the  last 
threfc  years  pneumonia  has  caused  one-eighth  of  all  the 
deaths.  Meanwhile  the  deaths  from  phthisis  have  in 
fifty  3ears  diminished  ii9.5  per  centum.  Since  an  early 
diagnosis  is  important  I  would  refer  to  a  paper  by 
L.  A.  Connor  and  (i.  A.  Dodge,  ^  which  is  an  interest- 
ing study  of  the  physical  signs  of  pneumonia.  The  most 
frequent  of  the  early  signs  is  a  weak  respiratory  murmur 
over  the  affected  area;  next  is  a  circumscribed  impair- 
ment of  resonance;  next  the  crepitant  rA-le  and  third  a 
slight  increase  in  the  clearnes.s  and  intensity  of  the  vocal 
resonance.  These  authors  believe  that  "central  pneumo- 
nia" is  not  a  condition  beginning  in  the  depths  of  the  lung 
and  discoverable  only  when  it  has  progressed  to  the  sur- 
face, but  that  it  is  really  a  consolidation  progressing  slow- 
ly to  completion.  My  own  obs(»rvation  leads  me  to  con- 
cur in  this  o]>inion. 

PNETJMOCOOUS   SRPTTCKMIA. 

Reports  and  personal  obsei-vations  demonstrate  that 
Pneumococcus  Septicemia  or  infection  with  Diplococcus 
pneumonia,  in  other  than  the  respiratory  organs,  is  more 
widespread  and  frequent  than  has  been  susj>ected  until 
recently. 

In  the  Bridgeport  Hospital  we  had  during  the  past 
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jear  a  case  in  illustration  of  this  point.  A  joang  man 
aj^ed  twenty-three  years  admitted  November  1st,  1903, 
temperature  102,  respiration  40,  pulse  160;  consolidation 
of  both  lobes  of  the  left  lunj?,  crepitant  rftles,  and  pleu- 
ritic friction.  The  rip:ht  shoulder  was  red,  swollen  and 
painful.  Widal's  reaction  negative.  On  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  November,  the  swelling  was  incised,  and  about 
sixteen  ounces  of  pus  obtained;  a  specimen  being  sent 
to  the  laboratory  Dr.  Ives,  of  the  house-staff,  made  bac- 
teriological test  and  culture  which  showed  pure  culture 
of  pneumococcus;  at  the  same  time  examination  of  the 
sputum  showed  pneumococcus  and  no  tubercule  bacillus. 
Acute  symptoms  have  gradually  subsided  though  resolu- 
tion has  not  yet  occurred  and  he  has  yet  a  persistent 
cough.  February  seventh  the  shoulder  was  again  in- 
cised and  necrotic  bone  curetted,  and  at  time  of  writing 
the  bone  is  still  bare.  Repeated  examinations  of  sputum 
have  failed  to  show  tubercule  bacilli. 

(r.  I*arker, '  reports  an  autopsy,  in  the  case  of  a  child 
dying  from  pneumonia,  wliich  showed  mediastinitis,  re- 
solving pneumonia  and  pericarditis,  while,  from  various 
organs,  cultures  were  made  and  pneumococci  developed. 
My  own  observation  notes  a  large  variety  of  forms  of 
disease,  developing  in  a  single  family,  or  group  of  in- 
dividuals, when  the  pneumococcus  is  present. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  late  years  have  developed  no 
new  or  decided  improvements  in  the  treatment  of  acute 
lobar  pneumonia;  while  the  8upi)orting  treatment  and 
careful  sustenance  of  an  embarrassiMi  heart  is  to  be  em- 
ployed the  free  use  of  alcohol  is  less  resorted  to  than 
formerly. 

Anti-])neuimK-m*ci  serum  has  awakened  but  little  en- 
thusiasm and  the  treatment  by  creosote  carbonate,  has 
not  sustained  the  claims  of  the  early  advocates. 

MALARIA. 

Further  and  increasing  evidence  is  obtained  concerning 
the  transmission  of  malaria  by  the  mosquito.    Mr.  Luz- 
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zatO;  reports  that  he  found  malarial  hemoglobinuria  >n 
several  members  of  one  fjimily.  He  believes  this  compli- 
cation due  to  hereditary  [)redi8po8ition.  Man "  de- 
scribes a  case  in  which  there  was  a  coincidence  of  mal- 
arial hemoglobinuria  and  uncinariasis.  Considering  this 
case  to  support  Koch's  belief  that  '^Blackwater  fever*' 
o<rcurs  only  when  some  oth^^r  influence  than  malaria 
has  already  damaged  the  red  corpuscles,  his  (Ko(*h's) 
assertion  that  it,  black-water  fever,  is  only  another  name 
for  quinine  poisoning,  seems  to  be  as  far  from  the 
truth  as  were  his  two  great  assertions  regardin^tuber- 
culin  and  bovine  tuberculosis,  T.  I).  Delaney^  earnestly 
calls  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  increase  in  the 
large  mononuclears  in  the  diagnosis  of  malaria.  A 
percentage  above  twelve  is,  in  suspicious  cases,  he  be- 
lieves, very  important.  Xoth'niif  else  has  b:»en  found 
yet  which  equals  quinine  in  the  treatment  of,  or  as  a 
prophylactic  against  malaria;  in  children  euquinine 
may  be  used.  It  costs  twice  as  much  as  quinine  and  is 
less  than  half  as  active,  but  has  the  advanlnge  of  being 
tasteless.  Methylene  blue,  so  much  lauded  by  the  F^dec 
tics  a  few  years  ago,  still  holds  its  own  as  a  substitute 
or  succedaneum  for  quinine;  or  where,  owing  to  some 
idiosyncrasy,  the  latter  cannot  be  taken.  It  is  probably 
of  most  value  in  chronic  cases;  on  account  of  its  diuretic 
action,  it  should  be  of  esi>ecial  value  in  hematuric  and 
hemoglobinuric  cases.  Therapeutically,  it  is  less  certain 
than  quinine  and  its  eftects  are  ordinarily  more  unphas- 
ant. 

TUBERCULOSIS. 

The  "great  white  plague"  still  commands  the  earnest 
attention  of  our  profession,  and  the  year  in  review  before 
us  has  brought  forth  a  number  of  important  articles.  It 
may  be  stated  that  the  active  and  widespread  work,  ex- 
cited by  Koch's  paper  at  the  London  Congress,  has  de- 
monstrated that  his  position  was  untenable. 

V.  Behring  *  reports  that  he  has  determined  that  al- 
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huminous  bodies  pass  the  iiUestinal  mucous  membranes 
of  newly  born  animals  unchanged:  That  tubercle  bacilli 
pass  (he  intestinal  mucous  membrane  of  young  guinea^ 
pigs  without  producing  any  local  lesions.  The  first  lesion 
noted  by  him  was  tuberculca's  of  the  cervical  glands; 
later  there  were  the  appearances  (hat  are  commonly 
considered  to  be  characteristic  of  inhalation-tubercu- 
losis in  guinea-pigs.  Thus  he  is  led  to  believe  that  in-^ 
testinal  infection  may  and  does  ultimately  produce 
lesions  which  are  commonly  thought  to  be  character- 
istic of  respiratory  infection,  and  that  in  the  young,  at 
h'ast,  the  digestive  tract  is  the  main  source  of  infec- 
ton.  Macfayden,  and  A.  iMacConkey,  describe  some 
remarkable  results  corroborating  the  above,  obtained 
by  investigations  on  independent  lines.  They  examined 
the  n)(*8enteric  glands  from  a  series  of  twenty-eight  cases 
in  which  there  w^ere  no  gross  evidence  of  tuburcular  dis^ 
ease  of  the  intestines.  All  of  the  subjects  were  children 
and  all  but  two  under  five  years  of  age.  Virulent  tuber- 
cular bacilli  were  present  in  ten,  and,  most  striking  of 
all,  in  five  of  those  who  were  supposed  to  have  been  en- 
tirely free  from  tuberculosis  (or  in  twenty  five  per  centuna 
of  the  non-tuberculosis  persons  examined)  virulent  bacil- 
li were  present.  One  of  the  positive  cases  mentioned  was 
a  still-born  child.  I  need  not  emphasize  the  import- 
ance of  such  observations.  I  "will  repeat,  the  wide-spread 
and  active  work  excited  by  Koch's  statements  at  the 
London  Congress  has  sufficed  to  demonstrate  that  his 
statements  were  unjustified.  The  pendulum  has  now 
swung  the  other  way  and  the  best  evidence  indicates  that 
bovine  tuberculosis  is  of  much  importance,  even  more 
than  was  formerly  supposed,  and  instead  of  now  relax- 
ing our  efforts  for  its  suppression,  we  should  even  more 
earnestly  seek  to  control  possible  infection  from  cattle* 
The  year  does  not  seem  to  have  developed  any  certain 
improvements  in  tiie  treatment  of  tuberculosis.  Where 
there  is  mixed  infection,  in  which  the  streptococci  are 
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abundant  in  the  sputum,  the  use  of  anti-streptocoecus 
serum  has  proved  itself  of  benefit.  Zomo-therapy  (meat 
juice  and  raw  meat  treatment)  has  still  its  advocates 
and  its  opponents.  At  least,  two  writers  advocate,  with 
some  show  of  reason  the  use  by  inhalation  of  Formalin, 
combined  with  chloroform,  alcohol,  creosote,  or  guiacol. 
This  method  is  known  as  the  **  Antiseptieo-anesthetic 
method."  The  most  elaborate  expose  of  this  method 
with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  presented  by  Ambrose 
T.  Holly,  Port  au  Prince,  Haiti.* 

In  the  present  writer's  opinion,  the  sanatorium  treat- 
ment is  producing  the  best  results,  at  this  time,  and 
Connecticut  is  happily  in  advance,  in  both  her  public 
and  private  facilities  for  the  treatment  of  the  unfortun- 
ate consumptive.  Through  State  aid  added  to  the  munifi- 
cence of  private  individuals  and  with  the  customary 
enterprise  and  professional  foresight  of  the  Hartford 
physicians,  the  Hartford  Hospital  has  already  in  opera- 
tion a  well  equipped  and  suitable  ward  for  tuberculosis 
patients.  I  understand  that  this  is  just  now  temporarily 
closed  owing  to  the  exigencies  of  continued  support. 
New  Haven  County  by  similiar  beu^^factions  is  enabled 
to  establish  a  hospital  for  Tubertulous  patients  on  a 
farm  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  well  located  on 
an  elevated  plateau  and  with  buildings  well  equipped. 
Patients  are  to  be  admitted  only  after  examination  by 
a  competent  medical  board,  thus  preventing  the  influx 
of  unsuitable  casefc?.  Four  r-ottages  are  now  complete; 
the  main  building  is  nearly  so;  and  it  is  hoped  by  the 
early  autumn  that  everything  will  he  in  readiness  for 
the  reception  of  patients. 

The  Bridgeport  Hospital  is  taking  steps  to  establish 
suitable  bungalows  for  the  open  air  and  sanatorium  treat- 
ment. Dr.  Brooks  has  a  well  equipped  private  institu- 
tion suitably  located  at  New  Canaan.  I  can  give  testi- 
mony to  the  efficiency  of  his  methods  of  treatment. 

All  writers  touching  upon  this  subject  agree  in  assert- 
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ing  the  great  necessity  of  »vn  early  diagnosis;  without 
this  the  favorable  opportunity  is  often  lost. 

Consequently  several  articles  have  appeared  during 
the  year  advancing  methods  of  early  diagnosis,  but  the 
time  would  fail  me  to  review  them  all.  All  patients  can- 
not have  an  early  diagnosis;  all  cannot  go  to  a  sanato- 
rium. If  consumption  is  to  be  banished,  or  even  greatly 
suppressed,  means  must  be  devised  to  improve  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor,  who  must  of  necessity  live  hud- 
dled together  in  a  most  unsanitary  manner,  spreading 
the  disease  among  their  families  and  neighbors;  and  to 
provide  suitable  food  and  to  advance  methods  of  treat- 
ment that  can  be  successfully  carried  out  at  the  patient's 
own  home. 

TYPHOID    FEVER. 

The  widespread,  not  to  say  almost  universal  implanta- 
tion of  the  typhoid  bacillus,  which  occurred  as  one  result 
of  the  war  with  Spain,  has  been  followed  by  inuumeiable 
local  isolated  cases  and  a  few  epidemics  of  more  than 
k»ial  interest:  Notably  at  Ithaca^  N.  Y.,  in  which  there 
were  six  hundred  and  eighty-one  cases  with  fifty-one 
deaths,  being  7.5  per  centum;  definite  source  of  infection 
the  water  supply.  Another  in  the  St.  Lawrence  Hospital.*^ 
thirty-nine  cases,  source  of  infection,  ice  supply.  The 
most  appalling  visitation  from  typhoid  which  any  Ameri- 
can community  has  suffered  was  at  Hutler,  Penn.,  a  town 
of  sixteen  thousand  inhabitants.  The  epidemic  began 
t\n\y  in  November,  1!H>8  and  in  spite  of  prompt  action  t;; 
ken  by  the  Butler  Board  of  Health,  aided  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Board,  by  December  fifth  or  in  one  month, 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty  cases  had  been  re- 
ported and  thirty-seven  deaths  had  occurred.  At  what 
nuiy  be  considered  the  close  of  the  epidemic,  namely  tlu* 
closing  of  the  Emergency  Hospital,  the  twenty-fifth  of 
February,  1904,  the  total  numbcT  of  cases  had  readied 
one  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-four,  and  the  num 
ber  of  deaths  one  hundred  and  fifteen.     It  should  be  not- 
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ed  that  soine  twcutv  of  the  nuises  became  infected,  or 
nearly  ten  per  centnni  of  the  number  employed.  Indeed 
in  this  connection  it  is  worthy  of  note  how  frequently  in 
ordinary  Hospital  work,  and  also  in  private  cases  the 
Nurse  of  Typhoid  Fever,  cases  becomes  herself  infected 
with  the  disease.  In  this  sad  and  appalling?  visitation 
the  water-sui)ply  was  proven  to  have  been  the  source  of 
infection. 

Of  special  interest  is  a  serious  epidemic  in  Chicago, 
wherc^  house  flies  are  shown  1o  have  been  the  means  of 
conveying  infection,  and  one  in  the  county  jail  at  New 
Haven,  which  caused  s<*\en  deaths  out  of  a  total  of  twen- 
ty one  cases.  In  this  epidemic  Dr.  H.  E.  Smith,  Yale 
Medical  Sch(M)l,  and  Dr.  Edward  Mahl,  of  Hartford,  re- 
jmrt  that  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  transmission  by 
flies  cannot  be  proved,  but  it  is  rendered  probable  by  the 
conditions  known  to  have  existed;  an  imjiortant  consid- 
eration, esiKH-ially  when  it  is  shown  that  they,  the  flies, 
convey  the  microbes  to  the  obji  cts  with  which  they  come 
ir  contact  for  as  long  as  twenty-three  days  after  feed- 
ing. 

PAUA-TYPHOID. 

This  condition  known  as  Para-Typhoid  and  its  relation 
to  typhoid  fever  has  called  forth  quite  a  nurabei'  of  in- 
teresting and  important  contributions.  The  Para-Ty- 
phoid bacillus  is  said  to  occupy  a  position  intermediate 
between  the  colon  and  typhoid  bacillus  and  presents 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  each,  hence  by  some  it 
is  called  para-colon  bacillus. 

Its  distinct  individuality  being  proved,  the  writer 
would  ])refer  the  former  name,  as  best  indicating  its 
clinical  relations.  Already,  it  is  alleged,  there  are  two 
f(UjuM  known,  alpha  and  beta^  the  latter  being  the  more 
important.  The  sym})toms  of  the  para-typhoid  infection 
are  in  nuiny  cases  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  typhoid 
infection,  the  course  being  milder.  The  on:et  is  by 
chills,  the  recovery,   when   not  afebrile,   being   ushered 
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in  by  crisis;   tlie   total  duration  being  from  twelve  to 
eighty-four  days;  pulse  is  usually  slow  and  irregular. 

Complications  are  common  and  frequent,  and  certain 
of  them,  rare  in  typhoid,  are  said  to  have  been  repeated- 
ly seen  in  para-typhoid.  Projrnosis  is  favorable,  fatal 
cases  being  thus  far  less  than  four  per  centum.  Aft(r 
having  somewhat  carefully  i^eviewed  the  reports  of  the 
bacteriologists,  and  their  laboratory  findings,  interest- 
ing as  they  are,  and  appreciating  that  it  is  through  just 
such  investigation  that  substantial  medical  progress  is 
made,  the  writer  is  still  unable  to  accept  these  c;  ses 
clinically  as  a  new  disease.  Our  present  opinion  is  that 
para-typhoid  is  simply  mild  typhoid  and  therefore  calls 
for  no  new  name. 

VARIOLA. 

The  chief  interest  in  connection  with  small-pox  dur- 
ing the  past  year  has  been  the  report  by  Professor  (^oun 
cilman  ^  and  others,  of  the  FTarvard  M  dical  school,  who 
i'onsider  that  they  have  demonstrated  definitely  that 
the  cell-inclusions  found  in  variola  are  living  par;*- 
sites  of  the  protozoon  tyi)e;  and  that  these  pjiss 
through  a  two  cycle  life  in  variola,  while  only  a  one  cycle 
life  18  observed  in  the  p^^rasite  in  cases  of  vaccina  These 
reports  on  the  progress  of  this  important  study  must 
be  regarded  with  interest.  It  is  a  matter  for  pride  that 
this  work  has  been  taken  up  by  our  countrymen,  Profes- 
sor Councilman  and  his  associates,  who  together  present 
the  most  comjirehensive,  thorough  and  intelligent  work 
which  has  yet  been  done  upon  this  subject,  either  at" 
home  or  abroad,  and  the  final  results  will  be  awaited 
with  great  expectation. 

PARASITIC  DISEASES. 
UXH'IXARIASIS-AMERICANA. 

My  predecessor  of  last  year  discussed  most  interesting- 
ly the  subject  of  T'nicinariasis  which  still  continues  to  in- 
terest the  profession,  (^specially  that  portion  of  it  south 
of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  Line. 
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This  disease  soeins  to  be  of  a  miu-h  wider  distribution 
and  more  frequent  oceurrenee  than  is  unicinnriasis  duo- 
denale,  and  it  is  made  apparent  that  its  relation  to 
"ground  itcli''  is  exceedingly  interesting. 

Marked  Anemia  with  a  sallow,  washed  out,  *'muddy 
parchment''  complexion  is  one  of  the  mo<t  prevalent 
conditions  throughout  the  country  districts  of  the 
8outh.^  Until  recently  these  cases  were  always  thought 
to  be  a  consequence  of  malaria.  Harris  threw  doubt 
on  this  long  held  idea  and  stated  that  in  his  opinion  they 
were  due  to  unicinaria,  and  not  to  malaria.  AVarfield,** 
having  examined  sixty  unselected  boys  in  an  orphan 
school  of  one  hundred  boys,  near  Savannah,  Ga.,  found 
that  of  these  sixty  boys,  forty-eight  or  sixty  i>er  centum 
were  infected  with  Fnicinaria  Amencana.  All  of 
these  were  the  subject  of  more  or  less  anemia.  Special 
attention  was  given  to  the  question  of  ground  itch, 
in  all  these  cases;  forty-five  of  the  forty-eight  gave  a 
history  of  one  or  more  attacks  of  ground  itch.  In  two 
negative  cases  the  patient  had  had  the  disease  and 
in  ten,  they  had  never  had  it.  Warlleld  further  says, 
The  mode  of  infection  I  believe  is  as  follows: 

**Children  are  not  any  too  cleanly  about  their  persons. 
Xails  are  long  and  full  of  dirt  and  the  hands  are  carried 
to  the  mouth  constantly.  There  is  probably  no  skin  dis- 
ease in  which  the  patient  feels  more  like  tearing  his  flesh 
than  in  ground  itch,  itching  is  constant,  but  worse  at 
night.  Children  will  often  tear  their  flesh,  breaking  the 
vesicles  and  s(?ratching  the  raw  flesh.  I  believe  that  the 
embryos  get  on  the  lingei^s  beneath  the  nails,  and  in  that 
way  are  carried  to  the  mouth.  The  habit,  too,  of  drink- 
ing water  from  the  hollows  of  the  hands  is  an  easily  con- 
ceivable mode  of  infection.  The  children  in  such  cases  in- 
fect the  water  with  their  hands.  Finally  some  are  cer- 
tainly infected  by  drinking  water  containing  embryos 
that  have  been  washed  in  from  the  soil,  as  is  shown  by 
the  three  patients,  who,  having  eggs   in  the  stool  yet 
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never  had  had  ground  iteh.  I  fully  agree  with  Harris  that 
the  vast  majority  of  anemias,  through  the  South  are  due, 
not  to  malaria,  but  to  uncinariasis.  It  is  uncinariasis 
that  is  sapping  the  life-blood  in  the  country  districts  and 
the  sooner  this  is  realized  the  better.  Once  we  rid  our 
communities  of  this  vampire,  this  blood-sucker,  a  new  era 
win  dawn  for  the  Southern  country.  I  must  not  omit  to 
mention  that  in  one  ca^e  the  worms  without  doubt  had 
lived  in  the  intestine  for  at  least  thirteen  years.  The  pa- 
tient now  aged  twenty-two  had  lived  in  the  country 
since  she  was  a  child.  She  had  had  at  that  period  several 
attacks  of  ground  itch.'' 

NKLAVAN. — (SLE15PING  SICKNESS.) 

Another  parasite  disease  concerning  which  a  more  de- 
finite and  precise  knowledge  has  been  obtained  is  Nela- 
van,  the  Sleeping  Sickness,  or  Sltn^ping  Dropsy  of  the  Ne- 
groes of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  The  Etiology  of  this 
disease  has  recently  been  worked  out  in  the  Congo  Dis- 
trict and  Uganda,  East  Africa,  and  proves  to  be  caused 
by  the  introduction  into  the  body  of  a  small  organism 
through  the  bite  of  a  fly,  related  to  the  Tabanidae,  Gad  or 
Horse  fly.  This  species  is  known  as  the  Glossina  palpalis 
or  Tsetse  fly.  A  vanety  of  the  Tsetse  known  as  Glossina 
Morsitans  has  a  world-wide  reputation;  it  was  first  fig- 
ured and  described  by  Bruce  in  1790  in  an  account  of  his 
travels,  to  discover  the  source  of  the  Nile.  It  is  said 
to  be  so  dangerous  that  whole  regions  of  Africa  are 
made  uninhabitable  during  the  season  when  the  insect 
a^bounds;  while  man  from  this  species  seems  to  enjoy 
immunity,  to  the  horse  or  ox  its  bite  is  often  fatal. 

It  is  not  so  however  with  the  allied  species  referred 
to,  the  Glossina  Palpalis.  It  appears  that  about  twenty- 
eight  percentum  of  the  natives  of  Congo  and  Uganda  are 
infected  with  the  parasite  of  this  fly.  As  long  as  it  is 
confined  to  the  blood,  nothing  results  except  a  mild  form 
of  tropical  fever.     When  it  gains  entrance*  to  the  cere- 
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bro-spinal  fluids  then  a  true  ease  of  sleeping  sickness 
occurs.  Tlie  sleep  gradually  deepens  into  Coma,  con- 
vulsions, death.  The  course  of  the  disease  is  from  two 
to  six  or  eight  months,  and  no  drugs  or  method  of  treat- 
ment avails  in  the  least. 

IVISKASES    OF    MBTABOLISM. 

In  the  stiidj  of  Metabolism  the  (Jerman  is  just  now 
very  active.  Much  is  being  done  especially  in  i  elation  to 
Glycosuria,  Diabetes  Mcllitus,  and  Diabetes  Insipidus.  I 
find  myself  unable  to  interpret  the  results  or  draw  there- 
from a  satisfactory  conclusion  and  will  therefore  pass  on 
with  this  brief  allusion.  R.  L.  Jones  ®-^  believes  there  is 
a  definite  relation  between  exophthalmic  goiter  and  rheu- 
matoid Arthritis.  He  contributes  an  extensive  series  of 
observations  of  the  reflexes,  which  leads  him  to  believe 
there  is  segmental  disease  of  the  spinal  cord  in  rheuma- 
toid Arthritis.  The  Reflexes  are  usually  increased  in  the 
diseased  limbs. 

l)rs.  L.  Edsall  and  C  W.  Miller,  l^niversity  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, have  made  interesting  observations  in  Acromeg- 
aly. They  note  very  great  retention  of  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances, with  a  much  less  pronounced  retention  of  phos- 
phorus and  calcium,  and  an  abnormal  excretion  of  cal- 
cium through  the  urine.  The  authors  conclude  that  in 
acrouifgaly  the  abnormalities  in  the  bones  are  probably 
the  result  of  m(»tal>olic  disturbances,  rather  than  a  mere 
distorted  overgrowth.  Snme  imjxirtant  observations  at 
♦Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  indicate  the  increased  frequency 
of  gout  in  the  United  States — much  more  frequent  in- 
deed than  it  is  ordinarily  su{)jK)sed  to  be,  and  ordinarily 
diagnosed  as  rheumatism.  It  is  well  worth  the  while  to 
call  attention  to  a  series  of  studies  on  various  disorders 
of  metal>olism  and  nutrition  by  Dr.  Tarl  Von  Noorden. 
These  monograi)lis  traverse  the  subjects  considered  in  a 
nifinner  well  nigh  exhaustive  and  also  most  convincing. 
Published  in  this  country  by  E.  H.  Treat  &  Co.,  New 
York. 
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DYSENTERY. 

Of  Intestinal  Diseases  Dysentery  is  claiming  a  full 
share  of  attention.  It  has  long  been  recognized  as  an 
infectious  disease  and  while  perhaps  positive  statements 
are  at  present  impossible,  it  seems  reasonably  certain 
that  the  specific  organism  has  been  isolated  and  made 
demonstrable.  Studies  of  Shiga,  Knise,  Flexner,  Ved- 
der  and  DuraJ,  mentioning  last  but  by  no  means  least, 
a  member  of  our  own  Society,  Allen  Ross  Diefeudorf, 
the  labors  of  these  men,  I  say  appear  to  prove  that  the 
Shiga  bacillus  is  found  in  most  of  the  cases  of  dysentery 
where  mucus  and  blood  are  present  in  the  stool  in  con- 
siderable amount,  and  it  is  not  necessarily  present  in 
cases  which  do  not  present  this  type.  Besides  agreeing 
with  this  conclusion,  Rosenthal,  of  Moscow,  reports  a 
case  of  general  Septicemia  due  to  the  bacillus  of  Shiga. 

DERMATOLOGY, 

In  the  Derma tological  Medicine  the  Finsen  Light, 
Liquid  Air,  X-Ray  and  High  Frequency  ('urrent  have 
been  found  increasingly  useful.  Especially  in  Nevi  and 
Erythematous  Lupus,  Liquid  Air  is  being  used  with  ex- 
(e«*dingly  satisfactory  results.  We  are  fortunately  to 
have  a  special  and  valuable  paper  on  this  subject  read 
by  so  eminent  a  specialist  as  Dr.  Bulkley.  In  this  de- 
partment of  medicine  Rtidium  had  not  sustained  the 
expectations  at  first  aroused. 

OPHTHALMOLOGY. 

In  Ophthalmology  some  fair  photographs  of  the  fundus 
oculi  have  been  taken  but  they  are  not  yet  satisfactory. 
The  use  of  the  X  Ray  has  be(?n  further  developed  in 
locating  foreign  bodies  in  the  eye,  but  has  not  yet  sup- 
planted surgery  in  the  treatment  of  Trachoma  and  new 
growths.  By  virtue  of  improved  technique  the  giant 
magnet  is  still  doing  good  work  in  removing  bits  of  iron 
and  steel  from  the  eye.  Ophthalmology  has  not  yet  re- 
ceived any  benefit  from  Radium.  Some  of  the  new  Sil- 
ver salts  are  used  with  good  results,  and  permanganate 
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of  potassium,  one  to  ten  per  cent  is  reported  to  be  excel- 
lent in  purulent  conjunctivitis. 

ELECTRICITY    AND    RADIATION. 

The  X  Kaj,  Tlie  Finsen  Light  and  High  Frequency 
Electrical  currents  are  all  increasingly  useful  owing  to 
better  knowledge  of  their  limitations  and  an  improved 
technique  in  their  use.  The  status  of  Radium  in  Thera- 
peutics is  of  course  not  yet  established,  but  the  genenil 
impression  is  at  present  that  it  will  not  prove  as  useful 
nor  will  it  find  such  a  wide  field  of  application  as  the  X 
Ray  has  found.  Radium  is  physically  a  wonderful  sub- 
stance, but  that  does  not  necessarily  make  it  a  wonderful 
therapeutic  agent. 

In  concluding,  let  me  say,  I  know  how  imperfectly  my 
work  has  been  done,  and  I  fully  appreciate  that  I  have 
only  reviewed  a  few  of  the  many  indications  of  practical 
and  therapeutical  advance  in  the  year  just  passed.  In 
our  efforts  and  desires,  in  our  hopes  and  disappoint- 
ments, we  all  do  feel 

*Tis  strange,   we  so  toil,   to  fashion  for  our  unseen  ends. 

The  splendor  that  the  tarnish  of  the  earth  doth  mar — 
Such   palaces  that   crumble   to  a   ruined  age. 

Such   garbled   memories   upon   Fame's  fragile  page. 

1.  Journal    American   Medical   Association. 

2.  Deut.    Arch    f.    kiln.  Med. 

3.  Hrit.   Med.   Jour. 

4.  Berl.   Klin.  Woch.  and   Deut.  Med.  Woch. 

5.  Med.    Ueview    of    Ueviews,   1904. 

6.  Amer.    Jour.    Med.   Sci. 

7.  Jour.   Med.    Research.    1903. 

8.  Am.  Medicine,  1904. 

9.  Lancet. 

10.     Univ.  Penna.  Med.    Bull. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Lindsley:  Mr.  President,  I  know  that  I  do 
express  the  feelinjj:  of  the  whole  society  when  I  say  that 
we  have  been  very  much  entertained  by  the  not  only  in- 
teresting, but  very  instructive  reports  on  medicine  and 
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surgery  that  we  have  just  heard.     I  only  wish  to  call 
alteiition  to  one  point  in  the  report  on  medicine. 

1  think  it  was  stated  by  Dr.  Garlick  that  an  epidemic 
of  typhoid  fever  had  been  traced  to  ice  infection.  My 
interest  in  the  question  is  simply  this,  that  Dr.  Sedj^e- 
wick  has  recently,  that  is,  within  a  year  or  two,  pub- 
lished a  work  on  sanitation  in  which  he  states  distinctly 
that  there  had  been  very  few  cases  of  typhoid  fever  that 
have  been  traced  to,  or  supposed  to  have  been  traced  to 
ice  infection,  and  that  in  an  invest ijj^at ion  of  them  he  does 
not  find  one  that  jj^ives  a  satisfactory  and  conclusive 
tJvidence  that  that  was  the  source  of  infection,  al- 
though there  were  circumstances  which  made  it  prob- 
able. I  wish  to  in(|uire  of  the  reimrter  if,  in  the  case 
which  he  alluded  to,  the  evidence  was  conclusive  ? 

Replying  to  Dr.  Lindsley,  Dr.  Garlick  epitomized  from 
Hutchings  and  Wheeler,  (Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  Oct. 
1903,)  who  report  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  occurring 
at  the  St.  Lawrence  State  Hospital,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 
The  water-supply  was  not  contaminated  and  infection  from 
vegetables  and  oysters  was  luled  out.  During  the  winter 
of  '02  and  '03,  there  were  several  cases  of  typhoid  in  the 
City  of  Ogdensburg.  This  city  discharges  its  sewage  into 
the  St.  Lawrence  River,  from  which  the  supply  of  ice 
furnished  the  Hospit.il  was  taken.  From  this  ice  there 
was  obtained  a  block  of  frozen  granular  substance,  solidly 
frozen  in  the  center  of  blocks  sixteen  inches  thick.  Cul- 
tures in  tubes  were  made  from  this  sediment  having  rapid 
growth  and  fecal  odor.  From  the  end-plates  of  subsequent 
cultures  five  colonies  were  selected  resembling  typhoid 
bacillus  and  fresh  cultures  made  from  these.  One  of  the 
five  was  proved  to  be  a  pure  culture  of  typhoid  bacillus,  as 
shown  by  various  tests.  Furthcru*ore  the  disease  was 
identified  clinically  by  autopsies  in  three  cases,  in  all  of 
which  the  intestinal  and  abdominal  lesions  were  demon- 
strated. 

15 
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THE  VALUE  OF  CLINICAL  PATHOLOGY  TO  THE 
PRACTITIONER. 


A.    R.    DiEFENDORP,    M.D., 

MIDDLETOWN. 


The  rapid  and  phenomenal  progress  in  medicine  during 
the  past  few  decades  has  been  almost  wholly  due  to  in- 
vestigation in  the  field  of  pathology.  As  a  result  of  this, 
pathology  and  its  technique  has  taken  a  prominent  part 
in  the  training  of  the  general  practitioner.  Courses 
in  pathology  in  the  medical  schools  have  been 
lengthened  and  strength(»ned,  and  whereas  formerly 
these  courses  consisted  almost  wiioUy  in  demonstration, 
thej^  now  include  practical  training  in  the  actual  tech- 
nique of  the  examination  of  the  blood  for  parasites,  the 
estimation  of  the  numb(T  of  blood-corpuscles,  the  isola- 
tion and  identification  of  different  bacteria,  the  examina- 
tion of  throat-(*nltures  and  purulent  discharges. 

These  recent  acquisitions  in  medical  science  have 
placed  the  older  practitioners  at  a  distinct  disadvantage. 
Hnable  to  accpiire  the  reijuisite  knowledge  by  reading 
alone,  or  to  spend  the  time  and  money  to  procure  a  special 
training  and  the  expensive  instruments  needed  in  this 
work,  some  have  entirely  ignored  this  valuable  adjunct 
to  succ(\ssful  practice  depending  upon  tlieir  intuitive 
knowhnlge  gained  by  extensive  (^xin^ience;  while  others 
with  great  enthusiasm  but  meager  knowledg(»  have  turn- 
ed to  the  pathologist  with  everything  from  an  onychia  to 
hemicrania,  and  have  accepted  his  r(»port  as  the  sine  qua 
non.  While  to  some  it  may  s(»em  that  the  present  day 
tendency  in  medical  teaching  is  to  produce  pathological 
enthusiasts  to  the*  detriment  of  a  well-roundtMi  medical 
education,  practical    experience^  with    recent    graduates 
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shows  that  even  these  elinicians  fail  to  rej^ard  and  utilize 
their  pathological  training  in  the  proper  light,  and  with 
the  proper  spirit. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  bring  these  two  factions 
into  closer  touch  with  clinical  pathology,  to  enthuse  t^e 
pathological  pessimist  and  to  subdue  his  counterpart, 
the  enthusiast;  and  furUiermore  to  phice  those  who  arc 
not  able  to  undertake  pathological  work  themselves,  in  a 
jiosition  where  they  can  correctly  interpret  the  pathologi- 
cal report  as  it  comes  to  them  from  the  mnn  who  ex- 
amines the  material. 

I  purpose  to  consider  briefly  the  diseases  in  which 
niicroscopical  examinations  are  most  often  need(»d  by  the 
practitioner  to  aid  him  in  his  treatment,  prophylaxis  and 
prognosis.  These  will  be  divided  into  the  diseases  in 
which  (1)  bacteriological  examination  is  necessary;  (2) 
those  in  which  blood-examinations  are  necessary;  (.**>) 
those  in  which  material  from  the  intestinal  tract  is  no- 
cessarily  examined;  (4)  those  in  which  urinary  analysis  is 
most  im|)ortant. 

This  classification  is  necessarily  unsatisfactory  as  some 
bacteriological  diseases  need  blood-examinations  and 
some  int(\stinal,  and  urinary  disorders  demand  other  ex- 
aminations than  those  of  the  stomach  contents,  feces  and 
of  the  urine  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  positive  conclusion. 

TTTREROULOSIS. 

Among  the  bacteriological  diseasc^s,  tuberculosis  with 
its  wid(»  distribution  and  high  death-rate  naturally  de- 
mands the  aid  of  the  pathologist  more  often  than  any 
other  disease. 

In  suspected  pulmonary  tuberculosis  the  sputum, 
whatever  its  (piantity  or  character,  should  be  examined. 
One  som(»times  finds  that  the  most  innocent  looking  sali- 
va is  swarming  with  tubercle  bacilli,  and  on  the  other 
hand  sputum  suspiciously  turbid,  tena<*ious  and  filled 
with  small  white  bodies  fails  to  reveal  the  specific  organ- 
ism. 
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In  collei'ting  material  far  examinat  ion  precaution  must 
bo  observed  if  absolutely  reliable  results  are  to  be  ob- 
tained, that  only  a  very  elean  receptacle  b(»  employed,  the 
expectoration  made  into  the  bottle  containing:  some  wa- 
ter, preferably  sterile  water,  and  well  stoppered,  partic- 
ularly if  the  specimen  is  to  be  transported  some  distance. 
In  case  it  is  desirable  to  determine  the  presence  of  a 
s(»condary  infection,  it  is  veiy  n(*cesaary  both  that  the 
material  be  collected  in  sterile  water  and  examined  very 
shortly  after  collection.  A  positive  rei>ort  is  always 
positive  and  sufficient,  but  a  single  negative  report  should 
mean  nothinp:.  If  the  characteristic  bacteria  are  absent 
from  the  early  morning  sputum,  then  specimens  from 
other  periods  of  the  day  should  be  examined,  and  finally 
a  twenty-four  hour  s[M^cimen  sliould  be  collected.  One 
IS  justified  in  any  suspicions  case  in  making  repc^ated 
examinations  through  Kseveral  months  if  negative  results 
are  found. 

Meanwhile  an  estimation  of  the  number  of  white  blood- 
corpuscles  may  give  a  valuable  clue  as  to  the  diagnosis. 
Most  uncomplicated  tubiTCular  affections  an*  not  accom- 
panied by  a  leucocytosis.  The  excejition  to  this  rule  is 
found  in  tuberculous  mc^ningitis,  where  a  moderate 
leucocytosis  occurs  in  over  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  cases. 
The  presence  of  a  leucocytosis,  therefore,  would  indicate 
that  the  afi'ection  was  ])robably  not  tuberculous,  or  if 
tuberculous,  it  existed  either  in  the  form  of  tuberculous 
meningitis  or  complicated  with  pus  formation,  such  as 
pulmonary  cavities  or  a  g(»neral  infection,  tub(»rculous 
peritonitis  or  salpingitis. 

In  suspected  tuberculosis  of  the  urinary  tract;  tuber- 
culosis of  the  bladder,  prostrate  or  kidney,  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  urine  is  most  (»ssential,  the  obj(»ct  being 
to  determine  the  pres<'nc(^  of  tulu^rclc  bacilli  in  the  sedi- 
ment. To  accoiu])lish  tliis  sc^veral  examinations  mny  be 
necessary.  Here  also  a  positive  re|>ort  is  always  posi- 
tive, care  having  been  taken  to  differentiate  the  smegma 
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bacillus,  but  a  uej^ative  report  means  little  unless  a  most 
paiustakiuj»:  examination  has  been  made,  or  a  guinea-pig 
injected. 

Finally,  in  tuberculosis  of  the  intestinal  tract,  a  care- 
ful search  for  the  presence  of  the  tubercle  bacilli  must 
be  made,  and  a  report  to  be  positively  negative  must  in- 
clude an  injection  of  a  guinea-pig. 

The  serum  agglutination  test  of  Arloing  for  tubercu- 
losis, which  three  years  ago  gave  promi.se  of  such  bril- 
liant results,  has  thus  far  failed  to  give  the  anticipated 
results. 

TYPHOID    FEVEU. 

in  ty])lioid  fever  the  jiathologist  by  means  of  the  Widal 
Kcaclion,  the  bacteriological  examination  of  the  blood 
and  the  leucocylf^  count  may  be  of  great  assistance  to  the 
clinician  in  the  recognition  of  the  disease. 

The  employment  of  the  Widal  test  as  now  used  is  not 
practicable  for  the  practitioner  himself  unless  he  has  a 
rather  ext(*nsi>e  bacteriological  outfit,  so  he  is  compelled 
todeiR^nd  upon  established  private  or  public  laboratories 
for  its  application. 

A  positive  report  on  this  test  from  a  lal>oratory  is  to 
b(»  relied  upon  as  a  very  sure  diagnostic  point.  The 
qualifications  to  bear  in  mind  are  that  the  positive  re- 
action indicates  a  typhoid  infection,  past  or  present,  and 
this  infection  may  be  a  latent  process  existing  in  the  gall- 
bladder, in  tlie  bone-marrow,  or  urinary  bladder.  The 
latt(»r  is  a  rare  complication  and  so  can  b<^  readily  ruled 
out,  while  in  regard  to  the  residuals  of  old  attacks  of 
typhoid  it  nmy  be  said  that  the  blood  of  such  individualg 
usually  loses  its  agglutinative  i>ower  in  two  years,  but 
cases  have  been  reported  where  it  has  remained  over 
twenty  years. 

The  receipt  of  a  negative  Widal  rei)ort  by  a  practi- 
tioner necessitates  the  consideration  of  several  factors. 
In  the  first  place  there  are  at  least  four  to  seven  per 
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cent,  of  80-ealled  cases  of  typhoid  fever  in  which  there  is 
never  a  Widal  reaction.  These  cases  are  considered  by 
some  investij^ators  as  being  due  to  a  bacillus  allied  to  the 
typhoid  bacillus  and  called  the  paratyphoid  bacillus,  yet 
to  all  practical  purposes  such  cases  to  the  clinician  are 
genuine  typhoid  fever,  demanding  the  same  prophylaxis 
and  treatment  as  that  form  of  disease  arising  from  the 
true  typhoid  bacillus. 

15ut  in  ninety-three  to  ninety-six  per  cent,  of  cases  one 
may  expe(!t  a  positive  reaction  within  the  first  ten  days. 
In  only  a  very  small  per  cent,  of  cases  does  a  positive 
rejiction  occur  for  the  first  time  after  the  tenth  day. 
8ome  cases  have  been  reported  in  which  the  positive  re- 
action did  not  occur  until  during  a  relapse.  In  view  of 
the  fact  thnt  the  reaction  only  infrecpiently  takes  place 
previous  to  the  sixth  day,  a  negative  report  up  to  this 
time  has  no  value,  but  negative  reports  continuing  up  to 
the  eleventh  eliminate  the  probability  of  typhoid  in  most 
cases. 

A  method  of  more  certain  diagnostic  \ahw  than  the 
Widal  reaction  is  the  isolation  of  the  bacillus  from  tlie 
peripheral  circi:lation  where  it  may  be  found  as  early  as 
the  second  day  of  th(*  disease*.  A  sufficient  number  of 
observations  lias  not  yet  been  carried  out  to  permit  of  a 
statement  of  its  absolute  value.  The  difficulty  of  tech- 
nique in  this  method,  which  requires  the  withdrawal  of 
at  least  four  c.  c.  of  blood  from  the  vein  of  the  anu  and  h 
considerable  amount  of  media,  renders  it  less  valuable 
for  general  use. 

Others  recommend  the  isohition  of  the  bacillus  from 
the  rose  spots  or  from  the  f^H'es,  but  either  of  these 
methods  is  unsuitable  for  general  use. 

The  leucocyte  count  of  the  blood  in  suspected  cases  of 
typhoid  fever  is  of  distinct  value,  indeed  there  are  few 
diseases  excluding  those  recognized  as  diseases  of  the 
blood,  per  se,  in  which  a  blood-count  is  of  more  value. 
In  contra  distinction  to  almost  all   other  local  inflam- 
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matory  proienses,  as  imeiimonia,  appendicitis,  etc.,  iy- 
l»lioid  fvvov  in  ninety-seven  per  cent,  of  castas  has  no 
Icueoeytosis,  and  in  about  seventy  i)er  cent,  a  hyi)0- 
leiuoeytosis.  Tims  by  means  of  exclusion  a  physician 
receiving?  the  report  that  there  is  no  leucocytosis,  can 
(eliminate  most  other  local  inflammatory  disease  pro- 
cesses, while  the  txistence  of  a  hypoleucocytosis  is  still 
more  positive.  Tliis  observation  does  not  apply  to  cases 
of  typhoid  complicated  with  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  bron- 
chitis, abscess  formation  (ear,  parotid  gland,  etc.)  in  all  of 
which  a  leucocytosis  is  apt  to  occur. 

Tlie  occurrence  of  leucocytosis  in  a  case  of  recognized 
typhoid  fever,  or  in  which  there  has  previously  been  no 
leucocytosis,  should  make  one  suspicious  of  hemorrhage 
inro  the  intestine,  or  of  complicated  peritonitis.  It  is  of 
value  to  know  that  a  blood-count  cannot  differentiate 
typhoid  fever  from  malaria  and  tuberculosis,  two  diseases 
with  which  it  is  fre(|uently  confounded;  the  same  is  also 
true  of  influenza  and  acute  dysentery. 

The  uncertain  value  of  the  diazo-reaction  of  the  urine 
in  typhoid  fever,  which  test  can  be  most  readily  applied 
by  the  clinician,  has  become  more  widely  recognized,  bo 
that  it  has  now  fallen  into  general  disuse. 

MALARIA. 

The  great  prevalence  of  malaria  in  this  section  of  the 
country  places  it  i)rominently  among  the  diseases  in 
which  a  microscopical  examination  may  aid  in  arriving 
at  the  correct  diagnosis.  The  distinctive  clinical  feat- 
ures of  malaria  would  seem  to  render  unnecessary  the 
assistauct*  of  the  pathologist,  yet  a  very  large  percentage 
of  cases  diagnosed  as  malaria,  specimens  of  whose  blood 
are  presented  for  examinations,  are  not  confirmed  either 
by  the  microscopical  exauiination  or  by  the  course  of  the 
disease. 

The  chief  method  of  clinical  microscopy  in  determining 
the  diagnosis  of  malaria  is  by  an  examination  of  the 
blood  for  the  Plasmodium  of  malaria.     A  positive  report 
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as  to  the  presence  of  the  organism  may  be  regarded  as 
praetiea'ily  positive.  A  negative  report  from  a  comi>e- 
tent  expert  and  on  properly  selected  material  should  be 
just  as  positive.  The  search  for  the  organism  may  be  a 
tedious  one  and  require  more  than  one  specimen  of  blood. 
The  blood  may  be  examined  either  while  still  fresh  or  in 
dried  smears,  the  latter  probably  being  the  best,  though 
both  should  be  tried.  The  tendency  for  the  Plasmodia 
to  disappear  from  the  peripheral  circulation  near  the 
lime  of  the  occurrence  of  the  chill  and  particularly  after 
the  administration  of  quinine,  makes  it  necessary  that 
the  blood  should  not  be  drawn  from  the  finger  or  ear 
within  twelve  hours  of  a  passed  or  anticipated  chill,  and 
not  until  considerable  time  has  clasped  after  the  inges- 
tion of  quinine.  If  these  precautious  are  observed  and 
the  specinu'u  is  a  good  one,  the  organism  should  be  found 
every  time. 

The  blood-count  is  also  an  important  aid  in  the  diag- 
nosis and  prognosis  of  malaria.  The  presence  of  anemia, 
a  reduction  in  the  number  of  ri^  and  white  corpuscles 
and  the  hcMuoglobin,  and  particularly  the  proi>ortionate 
increase  of  the  large  mononuclear  leucmytes  shoukl  coii- 
firm  the  diagnosis  in  suspected  cases.  But  a  blood-cor.nt 
is  not  necessary  except  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  degree  of  destruction  of  the  blood-corpuscles  and  in 
forecasting  the  course  of  the  disease,  unless  the  parasite 
is  not  readily  found. 

IHeHTIIERIA. 

In  this  disease  the  physician  must  depend  upon  the 
pathologist  for  an  absolutely  accurate  diagnosis.  The 
presence  of  a  non-diphtheritic  exudate  upon  the  pharynx 
and  tonsils  is  not  at  all  uncommon,  i^uch  membranes 
may  result  from  an  infection  with  the  streptococcus 
pyogenes  and  it  is  (piile  beyond  the  i>ower  of  the  clinician 
to  distinguish  the  difference  between  it  and  the  true  or 
pseudo-diphtheritic    membrane.     It    is    very    essential 
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ther*^fore  Ibat  a  batteriol(^ifal  examination  should  be 
made. 

A  iM)sitive  report  upon  siieli  an  examination  is  lo  all 
praetieal  purposes  conclusive,  but  not  absolutely  unless 
the  patholoj^ist  has  taken  the  trouble  to  differentiate  the 
pseudo  from  the  true  Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus,  which  re- 
quires considerable  labor  and  time.  The  presence  of  the 
pseudo-bacillus  unassociated  with  the  true  bacillus,  ot 
course,  renders  quarantine  and  other  preventive  meas- 
ures unnec(\ssarv.  A  negative  report  ui)on  a  throat  swab 
depends  for  its  value  uinm  the  character  of  the  specimen 
sent  for  exanrination.  Such  a  report  cannot  be  repird(^ 
as  absolute  unless  a  piece  of  the  false  membrane  has 
been  secured  on  the  swab.  Much  carelessness  exists  in 
the  procuring?  of  throat  swabs,  and  for  that  rc^ison  less 
cred(»nc(»  should  be  placed  upon  a  negative  rei>ort.  Some- 
times the  characteristic  bacilli  arc*  found  in  abundance 
and  will  re^uhirly  yield  good  cultures,  again  they  are 
found  only  in  the  interstices  of  th(»  false  membrane.  The 
dii»htheritic  process  may  involve  only  the  nasal  i>assages, 
for  which  reason  it  is  essential  always  that  both  a  nasal 
and  throat  swab  should  be  sent.  This  procedure  is  of 
particular  importance  when  cultures  are  being  examined 
during  convalescence  to  determine  if  the  infective  agents 
have  entirely  disappeared  from  the  individuaVs  throat 
and  nose. 

In  recent  years  expert  observers  have  failed  in  from 
three  to  ten  per  cent,  of  cases  recognized  clinically  as 
diphtheria  to  find  the  K.  L.  bacillus  (Hazinsky,  three  per 
cent. ;  Kossell,  eight  per  cent. ;  Burrows  ten  per  cent.)  yet 
many  such  cases  have  been  treated  with  antitoxin  with 
brilliant  results. 

DISKASKS  OF   THIO    KIONKY,    BLADDER   AND    PROSTATE. 

In  the  matter  of  urinary  analysis  a  pathologist  is 
usually  unable  to  make  a  diagnosis  as  to  the  disease  pro 
cess.  So  much  depends  upon  the  clinical  manifestations 
that  he  is  rarely  justilied  in  offering  more  than  the  patho- 
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lojijical  indications.  For  instana*- the  finding  of  blood  in 
the  urine  very  often  means  nothing  more  than  the  simple 
fact  that  blood  is  jiresent  and  one  cannot  give  the  source 
of  the  hemorrhage.  Likewise  the  presence  of  casts  in  the 
urine,  particuUirly  hyaline  and  granular  cases  permits 
of  no  other  diagnosis  than  cylindruria,  while  only  the 
practitioner  from  the  clinical  data,  the  quantity  of  urine 
passed,  et(*.,  may  arrive  at  a  diagnosis.  Albumen  as  is 
well  known  may  mean  little  or  a  great  deal,  and  no  one 
from  its  jiresence  alone  in  the  urine  should  attempt  to 
determine  its  significance.  Furthermore,  the  great  vari- 
ation of  the  pathological  elements  in  the  urine  from  day 
to  day  renders  a  single  examination  of  the  urine  very  un- 
satisfactory. A  chronic  nephritis  may  present  a  few 
hyaline  casts  in  only  one  of  four  specimens,  and  on  the 
other  hand  sugar  may  appear  in  but  one  of  the  four 
specimens  and  in  either  instance  one  would  not  be  justi- 
fied in  arriving  at  any  conclusion  even  as  to  the  patho- 
logical indications  after  an  examination  of  a  single  speci- 
men. 

Again  the  character  of  the  urine  varies  at  different 
periods  during  the  day  which  may  be  an  important  con- 
sideration in  the  diagnosis  of  some  diseases.  The  matter 
of  diet,  the  presence  of  a  febrile  state,  or  cardiac  dis- 
turbance, an  abdominal  tumor  and  many  other  conditions 
may  be  the  determining  factor  in  arriving  at  a  diagnosis 
of  a  kidney  state. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  different  diseases  of  the  kidney 
must  be  made  by  the  clinician  and  chiefly  by  exclusion, 
because  there  is  no  absolute  standard  to  which  an  un- 
known specimen  should  conform.  In  other  words  a  dis- 
easi^  of  the  kidneys  do<^s  not  always  produce  a  urine  of 
a  specific  character. 

One  of  the  most  importnnt  indications  in  urinary  analy- 
sis is  the  presence  or  absence  of  casts.  In  order  to  render 
a  reliable  report  upon  these  elements  it  is  very  essential 
that  only  fresh  specimens  should  be  sent  for  analysis. 
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There  are  a  few  special  indjcations  in  urinary  analysis 
upon  which  some  stress  should  be  laid. 

In  diabetes  niellitus,  one  should  request  an  examina- 
tion for  the  detection  of  acetone,  the  presence  of  which 
is  an  imi>ortant  prognostic  factor. 

In  cases  of  suspected  malij^nant  growth  in  the  bladder 
or  prostate,  one  is  usually  not  able  to  determine  the 
diagnosis  b^^  a  microscopic  examination  of  the  urinary 
sediment.  The  presence  of  a  papillomatous  growth  of 
the  bladder  may  be  recognized  by  repeated  examinations 
of  the  sediment,  but  as  to  the  malignance  of  the  growth 
of  which  you  may  find  a  shred,  evidence  from  a  micro- 
scopical examination  may  not  be  conclusive. 

It  is  usually  quite  difficult  to  determine  the  difference 
betwc»en  acute  cystitis  and  acute  prostatitis  from  the 
urinary  examination  and  the  preponderance  of  evidence 
must  come  from  the  clinician. 

In  the  diagnosis  of  hydronephrosis,  the  examination  of 
the  urine  can  lend  but  slight  aid. 

In  pyonei>hrosis,  the  same  is  true  to  a  less  degree.  If 
the  outtlow  of  urine  in  the  affected  kidney  is  absolutely 
cut  off,  then  there  may  be  no  indications  at  all  of  the 
diseased  condition,  but  even  when  there  is  a  free  outlet 
from  t^e  diseased  kidney,  the  indications  are  apt  to  be 
indefinite. 

Relative  to  the  diagnosis  of  gonorrhea  by  the  examina- 
(ion  of  a  urethral  discharge  smear(»d  upon  a  slide  by  the 
clinician  it  can  be  said  that  a  report  that  gonococci  are 
present  is  practically  conclusive.  But  as  regards  dis- 
charges from  lesions  in  other  i)arts  of  the  body  suspect- 
ed of  being  gonorrheal  the  miccroscopic  examination  is 
not  sufficient,  but  must  include  the  making  of  culturt^s 
which  re(|uires  that  the  material  be  collected  in  an 
aseptic  manner  and  in  a  sterile  vessel  or  on  a  sterile 
swab.  This  procedure  is  also  demanded  where  there 
is  a  medico-legal  inquiry  or  where  the  moral  status  of 
the  individual  is  in  question. 
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DISEASED    OK   THF.   STOMACH. 

Ill  sii8iR»cted  diseases  of  the  stomach  the  patholog:ist 
is  often  eaUed  upon  to  examine  the  stomach  contents. 
For  this  purpose  either  vomitus  or  a  test-breakfast  can 
be  used.  The  value  of  an  examination  of  the  vomitus  is 
limited,  as  one  has  no  idea  of  the  food  taken,  the  length 
of  time  it  lias  been  in  the  stomach,  and  what  iH^rcentage 
of  it  may  be  residuum  from  a  previous  meal.  Such  con- 
ditions naturally  interfere  with  the  accurate  estimation 
of  the  degree  of  hyperacidity  or  hyjjoacidity,  as  well  as 
to  the  relative  amount  of  lactic  acid;  also  it  precludes 
any  conclusion  as  to  the  motor  and  absorbent  power  of 
the  organ.  Therefore*,  it  is  always  essential  if  an  accurate 
report  is  desired,  and  one  upon  which  a  diagnosis  can  be 
based,  to  have  the  stomach  previously  washed  out  and 
followed  by  a  test-breakfast  of  known  character  and 
quantity,  which  is  removed  at  a  definite  iH*riod  after  in- 
gestion, usually  an  hour. 

The  thrive  conditions  for  which  an  examination  of  the 
gastric  contents  is  more  often  desired,  to  ascertain  the 
caus(*s  of  a  chronic  dyspepsia,  to  secure  diagnostic  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  carcinoma  of  the  stomach  and  to  deter- 
mine the  presence  of  gastric  ulcer. 

In  the  matter  of  chronic  dyspejisia  the  examination 
of  the  stomach  contemn ts  is  a  very  important  factor,  but 
it  akme  is  rarely  suflficient  for  the  establishment  of  an 
accurate  diagnosis,  both  b(*cause  of  the  variation  in  the 
secretions  of  the  stomach  under  physiological  conditions 
and  also  because  of  the  frequency  with  which  abnormal- 
ity in  the  gastric  condition  accompanies  other  diseases, 
particularly  neurasthenia,  and  other  nervous  disorders. 

The  i)athologist  cannot  under  any  circumstances  dia- 
gnosti<ate  chronic  gastritis  from  his  examination  of  the 
stomach  contents.  His  findings  will  be  helpful  to  the 
practitioner  in  reaching  the  correct  conclusions,  and  are 
particularly  valuable  in  presenting  indications  for  treat- 
ment; for  instance,  while  the  patient  may  be  sufifering 
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from  a  chronic  dyspepsia  of  neurasthenic  origin,  the  ex- 
amination of  the  stomach  contents  may  indicate  either 
a  hyperacidity  or  a  hypoacidity,  which  can  be  readily 
corrected  by  the  proper  administration  of  an  alkali  or 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  thereby  relieve  considerable  jijas- 
tric  distress  until  such  time  as  the  neura^sthenic  state 
can  be  eradicated. 

In  suspected  gastric  ulcer  one  can  by  rejM^ated  exami- 
nation of  the  stomach  contents  differentiate  carcinoma 
with  which  it  is  most  apt  to  be  confounded.  A  report 
indicative  of  gastric  ulcer  would  be  the  presence  of 
blood  associated  with  a  nonnal  or  an  increased  percent- 
age of  hydrochloric  acid. 

In  gastric  carcinoma  also,  repeated  examinations  of 
the  stomach  contents  may  justify  the  pathologist  in  pre- 
senting a  conclusive  diagnosis,  yet  one  really  needs  the 
clinical  picture  of  rapidly  progressive  cachexia  with  local- 
ized pain  to  be  absolutely  certain.  The  thrive  imiK)rtant 
factors  in  the  diagnosis  of  carcinoma  for  the  pathologist 
are  (1)  the  persistent  absence  of  hydrochloric  acid,  (2) 
the  jiresence  of  lactic  acid  and  (iJ)  the  presence  of  the 
Hoas  Opler  bacillus. 

FBCES. 

A  word  in  reference  to  the  microscopical  examination 
of  feces.  This  may  be  either  for  the  purpose  of  noting 
the  character  of  the  undigested  food  and  determining 
the  kind  of  food  that  pass(»s  through  the  intestinal  canal 
undigested,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  intestinal  parasites 
or  their  eggs,  or  in  order  to  isolate*  specific  bacterial 
organisms,  particularly  th(*  dys(»ntery  bacillus,  tubercle 
ba<!illus  and  typhoid  bacillus. 

If  the  examination  is  made  for  the  purjmse  of  deter- 
mining the  character  of  the  undigested  food,  a  satisfac- 
tory report  can  be  easily  obtained,  but  if  the  isolation 
of  the  specific  microorganism  is  desired,  the  specimen 
must  be  carefully  selected.  In  dysentery  the  stool  must 
contain  blood-streaked  mucus,  which  has  to  be  examined 
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almost  immediately  upon  its  passage.  In  typhoid  fever 
a  1oos<»  stool  containing!  mucoid  material  should  be 
chosen,  and  the  same  is  true  in  suspected  intestinal  tub- 
erculosis. Unless  these  precautions  are  taken  it  is  practi- 
cally useless  to  send  the  material  to  a  laboratory. 

Intestinal  parasites  and  their  eggs  are  apt  to  be  elusive 
and  require  long  search.  Therefore  a  single  negative 
report  should  not  be  accepted  as  conclusive. 

BLOOD. 

The  examination  of  the  blood  may  Iw  either  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  the  presence  of  a  purely  blood- 
dis(»ase,  such  as  one  of  the  anemias  or  to  gain  confirma- 
tory evidence*  of  other  disease  processes  particularly 
acute  inflammatory  conditions.  At  the  outset  it  should 
be  stated  that  the  examination  of  the  blood,  piirticularly 
the  counting  of  the  corpusch^s,  requires  nu)re  technical 
si;ill  and  longer  experience  than  any  other  part  of  clini- 
cal  microscopy.  Very  few  i)hysicians  are  traine<l  and 
equi[)[>ed  to  do  work  accurately.  It  is,  therefore  neces- 
sary that  the  pathologist  should  collect  th(*  blood  him- 
self. 

ANEMIAS. 

The  pathologist  is  usually  able  upon  one  examinati<m 
to  state  positively  whether  the  patient  is  suffering  from 
a  primary  or  a  secondary  anemia.  The  primary  anemias 
include  pernicious  anemia  and  chlorosis.  Two  exceptions 
to  the  above  statement  should  be  made,  namely  that  a 
case  of  chlorosis  com]>licated  with  other  disea^ses  which 
are  characteri/.ed  by  a  leuccxytosis  cannot  be  distinguish- 
ed microscopically  from  secondary  anemia,  and  further 
a  cas(»  of  pfMuicious  anemia  similarly  complicated  with 
a  dis(*ase  condition  accompanied  by  hMicocytosis  may  be 
indistingtiishable  from  secondary  anemia.  An  examina- 
tion of  th(»  blood  in  p(»rnicious  anemia  may  give  an  im- 
portant clu<*  as  to  the  prognosis  of  the  disease,  and  this 
should  be  asked  for  in  a  rei)ort. 
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In  suspected  cases  of  leukemia  and  Ilodgkin's  disease, 
a  single  blood-examination  will  in  most  instances  give 
positive  proof  as  to  the  character  of  the  disease. 

In  secondary  anemia  very  often  the  i)athologist  is 
unable  to  say  more  than  that  the  patient  is  suffering 
from  an  anemia  which  arises  from  some  disease  other 
than  a  blood-disease. 

The  causes  of  secondary  anemia  of  greatest  concern  to* 
the  practitioner  are  malignant  disease,  chronic  suppuni- 
tion,  chronic  nephritis,  and  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  There 
may  exist  in  the  blood  factors  which  will  permit  of  a 
more  or  less  definite  statement  that  the  anemia  is  due  to 
a  malignant  disease,  but  inability  on  the  part  of  the  pathol- 
ogist to  state  the  cause  of  the  anemia  is  no  error. 

Finally,  in  connection  with  the  blood  we  have  to 
consider  the  diagnostic  value  of  leucocytosis  in  its 
relationship  to  various  diseases.  As  already  shown,  the 
presence  or  absence  of  a  leucocytosis  may  b<*  an  import- 
ant element  in  differentiating  typhoid  fever,  tuberculosis 
and  malaria,  from  other  acute  febrile  conditions.  In  gen- 
eral it  may  he  said  that  leucocytosis  accompanies  almost 
all  forms  of  inriammation,  whether  of  a  local  character, 
as  pneumonia,  cholocystitis  or  cerebrospinal  meningitis; 
or  of  a  limited  character,  as  appendicitis,  abscess  ot 
lung  or  liver.  There  is  nothing  distinctive  of  the  leu- 
cocytosis as  it  appears  in  each  of  these  states,  so  that 
a  rejMirt  of  the  existence  of  leucocytosis  may  be  of  little 
im|M>rt  to  the  clinician  if  other  diseases  characterized 
by  an  absence  of  leucocytosis  have*  already  be^^i  exclud- 
ed. 

The  presence  of  a  leucocytosis  may,  how(»ver,  be  of  vast 
importance  to  the  surgeon  who  wishes  to  be  guid(»d  as  to 
the  extent  and  character  of  the  inflammatory  process 
(serous,  purulent,  or  gangrenous),  or  the  resistive  powers 
of  the  patient  before  he  undertakes  an  oiM»ration.  In  de- 
termining the  meaning  of  a  re^Kirt  of  leucocytosis,  it 
should  be  remembered  by  the  clinician  that  th(*  pres- 
ence of  a  leucocytosis  is  an  index  of  the  resistive  powers 
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of  the  individual;  that  a  patient  with  poor  resistive  pow- 
ers, with  a  gangrenous  appendicitis  may  exhibit  only  a 
moderate  def]:ree  of  leuco^ytosis,  while  the  same  lesion  in 
an  individual  with  p^ood  resistive  jiowers  is  usually  ac- 
companied by  a  high  leucocytosis.  So  again  it  may  rest 
with  the  clinician  to  decide  whether  a  low  leucoi-ytosis 
indicates  a  grave  lesion  in  an  individual  with  reduced 
power  of  resistance,  or  only  a  moderate  inflammatory 
condititm  in  an  individual  with  vigorous  resistive  power. 

A  further  factor  to  be  noted  in  determining  the  value 
of  a  leucocytosis  is  the  presence  of  physiological  (diges- 
tion, etc.,)  leucocytosis.  Furthermore,  it  is  recognized 
that  the  number  of  leucocytes  increase  as  the  day  «ad- 
vances,  reaching  its  height  in  the  late  afternoon,  so,  if 
possible,  the  leucocyte  count  should  be  made  as  near 
meal  time  as  possible,  and  in  the  morning. 

()n(»  of  the  important  functions  of  a  clinical  patholo- 
gist is  to  determine  the  nature  of  tissues  removed  from 
the  body,  sucth  as  tumor  growths,  uterine  scrapings,  ex- 
cised ulcers,  etc.,  and  particularly  to  decide  as  to  their 
malignancy  or  non-malignancy.  This  subj(»ct  leads  into 
a  broad  field  and  one  of  which  (he  limited  scopt*  of  this 
paper  hardly  justifies  consideration. 

In  this  brief  statement  it  has  been  impossible  to  give 
a  full  and  exhaustive  consideration  to  all  of  the  factors 
entering  into  the  qualifications  of  a  pathological  report, 
but  I  hMist  that  suflicient  has  been  said  to  make  clear 
the  limitations  of  the  pathologist,  in  offering  diagnosis 
on  material  sent  for  examination,  and  how  much  his 
limitation  is  enhanced  by  the  sending  of  ])oor  material. 

A  better  appreciation  of  these  conditions  will  relieve 
the  pat*^ologist  of  the  annoyance  of  having  his  work  mis- 
int(*rpreted,  and  tlu»  j^hysician  of  the  disagreeable  task 
of  attemp'ting  to  (^xplain  to  his  patient  why  the  report 
of  the  pathologist  has  not  been  men*  commensurate  with 
the  discomfort  and  exp(*nse  of  having  his  blood  drawn 
or  his  throat  swabbed. 
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C.  J.  Bartlett,  M.A.,  M.D., 

NEW  HAVEN. 

In  discussing  the  pathology  of  acute  lobar  pneumonia, 
I  shall  first  consider  the  lesions  of  the  lungs  and  pleurae, 
and  then  briefly  those  involving  other  parts  of  the 
body. 

For  a  fair  understanding  of  the  changes  occurring  in 
the  lungs  in  an^-  pathological  condition  it  is  essential  to 
bear  in  mind  certain  peculiarities  of  their  structure. 
The  direct  connection  of  the  air-spaces  with  the  outside 
world  through  the  bronchial  tree  is  not  only  of  import- 
ance in  connection  with  the  ease  with  which,  under  favor- 
able circumstances,  irritating  particles,  whether  living 
or  not,  pass  into  them,  but  means  that  changes  occurring 
in  the  air  vesicles  and  their  lining  epithelium  are  really 
superficial,  comparable  with  those  occurring  on  the  sur- 
face of  th(»  mucous  m(»mbranes,  or  better  still  on  serouB 
surfaces.  For  this  re«a8on  Orth,  in  his  Pathologische 
Anatomic,  speaks  of  the  changes  in  the  lung  in  lobar 
pneumonia  as  those  of  a  typical  superficial  exudative 
inflammation.  The  cells  lining  the  air-spaces  are  epithel- 
ial, but  their  shape,  and  their  action  in  response  to  in- 
flammatory stimuli,  is  rather  that  of  endothelial  cells, 
as  will  be  seen  later  in  connection  with  their  rapid  pro- 
liferation and  phagocytic  action.  The  spongy  nature  of 
the  tissue  is  unlike  that  found  (*lsewhere  in  the  body, 
offering  an  opportunity  for  the  collection  of  very  large 
quantities  of  exudate  in  its  spaces.  The  vascular  supply 
is  not  only  peculiar  in  the  double  circulation  here,  which 
may  be  of  importaJice  in  conn(Htion  with  the  phenomena 
occurring  in  lobar  pneumonia,  but  the  remarkable  rich- 
m  ss  of  the  tissue  in  capillaries  offers  the  most  favorable 
of  conditions  for  exudative  processes.  Again  the  inti- 
mate connection  with  the  lymphatic  system  furnishes  a 
16 
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ready  means  for  carrying  soluble,  or  to  some  extent  inso- 
luble, substances,  whether  toxins  or  the  products  of  in- 
flammation, away  from  the  lung  and  into  the  general 
circulation. 

in  acute  lobar  pneumonia  we  have  then  an  example 
of  a  surface  inflammation,  that  is,  one  where  the  inflam- 
matory products  collect  on  the  surface  of  the  organ  (or, 
in  case  of  the  lungs,  in  its  alveoli  and  smaller  bronchi) 
the  tissue  itself  being  comparatively  but  little  involved. 
The  view  advocated  by  North  and  others  that  the  process 
is  not  an  inflammation  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  but 
merely  an  outpouring  of  a  substance  from  the  blood  into 
the  air  spaces  which  acts  as  a  medium  for  the  growth  of 
bacteria  may  be  mentioned  here  but  not  accepted.  All 
the  phenomena  of  inflammation  are  present. 

As  the  word  lobar  implies,  usually  an  entire  lobe  or 
more  than  one  is  involved,  or  at  least  a  large  part  of  a 
lobe. 

The  typical  changes  occurring  in  the  lung  have  long 
been  divided  into  three  or  more  stages,  that  of  engorge- 
ment, or  congestion  and  edema;  the  stage  of  consolida- 
tion, which  may  be  subdivided  into  red  and  gray  hepati- 
zation; and  that  of  resolution.  The  passage  from  one  of 
these  stages  to  another  is  not  an  abrupt  but  a  gi'adual  one 
and  all  parts  of  the  involved  lobe  may  not  show  exactly 
the  same  stage,  the  process  being  somewhat  more  ad- 
vanced in  certain  places  than  in  others. 

In  the  first  stage,  that  of  congestion  and  edema,  the 
lung  is  already  more  voluminous  than  normal,  firmer, 
dark  red  in  color,  of  doughy  consistence,  and  its  air  con- 
tent'is  lessened.  This  stage  probably  lasts  from  a  very 
few  hours  to  one  or  two  days,  though  at  times  it  may  be 
ju'olonged.  Pratt  gives  one  case  where  death  occurred 
within  eleven  hours  after  the  appearance*  of  definitesymp- 
toms  in  which  the  lung  had  already  passf^i  to  the  stage 
of  red  hepatization.  In  this  case,  however,  the  possibility 
of  tlie  disease  having  lasted  somewhat  longer  is  to  be 
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borne  in  mind.  As  death  does  not  often  occur  thus  early 
in  the  disease  the  lung  is  rarely  seen  in  this  condition  ex- 
cept when  a  second  lobe  is  in  this  stage  with  another  lobe 
in  a  more  advanced  condition ;  and  even  then  the  conges- 
tion may  very  readily  not  be  recognized  as  indicating 
the  first  stage  of  lobar  pneumonia. 

From  the  cut  surface  of  such  a  lung  comes  a  turbid 
bloody  serum.  Microscopically  the  vessels  are  found  to 
be  distended  with  blood,  there  are  a  few  leucocytes  in  the 
air  spaces  and  some  epithelial  cell  desquamation  may  be 
l»resent.  This  very  early  stage  apparently  shows  nothing 
necessarily  characteristic  of  lobar  pneumonia  though  a 
little  later  there  is  a  cloudiness  of  the  pleural  surface 
and  a  beginning  formation  of  fibrin  in  the  air  spaces,  a 
condition  frequently  described  as  that  of  congestion  but 
representing  the  transition  to  the  second  stage,  that  of 
Ilepatization.  The  size  of  the  lung  now  corresponds  to 
that  of  complete  inspiration.  On  the  convex  surface  are 
seen  furrows  due  to  pressure  against  the  ribs.  The  pleu- 
ra is  tense,  its  surface  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  fibrin, 
now  thin,  now  thick.  As  the  name  of  the  stage  implies 
the  lung  now  resembles  the  liver.  This  is  true  both  in 
consistency  and,  in  the  first  part  of  the  stage,  in  color 
also.  The  lung  is  at  first  red,  the  color  only  being  seen 
typically  on  the  cut  surface,  and  there  is  a  characteristic 
granular  api)earance  due  to  plugs  of  fibrin  in  the  air 
spaces.  This  is  well  seen  by  gently  drawing  the  edge  of 
th(»  knife  oblifjuely  across  the  cut  surface,  or  still  better 
by  tearing  the  lung  tissue,  which  can  now  be  easily  done. 
The  fibrinous  nature  of  these  small  plugs  can  be  readily 
shv)wn  by  treatment  with  dilute  acetic  acid,  which  makes 
them  swell  up  into  hyaline  masses.  The  cut  surface  is 
but  slightly  moist.  Later  the  color  becomes  grayish,  or 
grayish-yellow.  The  passage*  from  the  red  to  the  gray  is 
a  gradual  one  and  at  times  the  lung  shows  a  variegated 
appearance  due  to  th(»  process  being  more  advanced  in 
certain  portions  than  in  others.     In  gray  hepatization  the 
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size  is  even  greater  than  during  the  stage  of  red  hepa- 
tization. The  furrows  on  the  surface  are  frequently 
marked.  Also  the  granular  appearance  is  at  first  more 
distinct  and  the  consistency  increased,  but  as  the  color 
becomes  yellowish  each  of  these  is  less  pronounced,  the 
cut  surface  is  more  moist,  from  it  can  be  scraped  a  liquid 
somewhat  resembling  pus,  and  the  lung  gradually  passes 
into  resolution.  During  hepatization  the  lung  is  very 
friable,  particularly  in  the  stage  of  gray  hepatization. 
This  increased  friability  of  the  lung  is  due  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  the  thin  septa  between  the  air  spaces  are 
stretched  and  so  offer  less  resistance  to  tension  exerted 
upon  them,  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  elastic  tissue 
of  the  lung  has  become  more  brittle  than  normal  as  the 
result  of  injurious  inflammatory  changes;  for  the  inter- 
stitial lung  tissue  does  not  entirely  escape  injury  in  this 
disease.  As  the  liquefaction  of  the  exudate  continues  and 
this  is  removed,  crepitation  reappears  until  the  lung 
gradually  becomes  normal;  the  stage  of  resolution. 

The  histology  of  the  lung  in  acute  lobar  ]meumonia  has 
been  particularly  well  studied  by  Pratt  (Contributions 
to  the  Science  of  Medicine,  Wm.  H.  Welch  Festschrift), 
from  whom  1  shall  quote.  Early  in  the  stage  of  r(Kl 
hepatization  he  finds  present  large  numbers  of  cells  re- 
sembling the  so-called  transitional  leu(H)cyt(»s  of  the 
blood,  not  the  polymorj)honuclear  leucocytes.  Later  in 
the  disease  they  were  abs(*nt,  being  rarely  found  after 
the  sixth  day.  These  cells  were  frequently  phagocytic. 
In  one  case,  dead  in  eleven  hours  after  the  first  symp- 
toms, which  showed  pure  red  hepatization,  the  air  spaces 
were  filled  with  these  non-granular  (*ells  imbedded  in  a 
meshwork  of  fibrin.  There  were  many  red  blood-corpus- 
cl(»s  and  numerous  lymphocytes,  but  no  polymorphonuc- 
lear leucocytes  in  the*  exudate*.  Whether  these  large 
non-granular  cells  which  are  present  in  such  great  num- 
bers come  from  the  blood-vessels  or  are  due  to  a  proli- 
feration of  the  lining  cells  of  the  air  spaces  he  was  unable 
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to  determine,  but  they  were  found  in  the  capillaries  of  the 
lung  as  well  as  in  the  alveoli.  The  number  of  red  blood- 
corpuseles  in  the  exudate  is  very  variable  in  different 
lungs  at  the  same  stage,  and  even  in  different  alveoli  in 
the  same  lung.  They  may  be  almost  entirely  lacking 
even  in  red  hepatization  so  that  the  masses  filling  the 
alveoli  appears  as  gray  specks,  but  in  spite  of  this  the  color 
of  the  lungs  is  bright  red  because  of  the  marked  hyper- 
emia, the  blood  in  the  vessels  being  seen  through  the  ex- 
udate which  is  still  translucent.  The  capillaries  in  the 
walls  of  the  air  cells  are  distended  and  tortuous.  In  all 
cases  dying  after  the  third  day  Pratt  found  the  pre- 
dominant typ(»  of  leucocyte  to  be  the  polymorphonuclear. 
They  often  appeared  in  large  numbers  within  the  first 
forty-eight  hours.  Large  phagocytic  cells  were  present  in 
nearly  every  case,  and  late  in  the  disease  were  seen  in 
enormous  numbers.  These  probably  come  from  the  lin- 
ing ei)ithelium  as  lungs  containing  many  of  them  showed 
marked  proliferation  of  the  epithelial  cells.  After  the 
ninth  day  these  descpiamated  epithelial  cells  frequently 
predominated  in  the  exudate.  The  most  common  inclu- 
sions of  th(*se  cells  were  polymorphonuclear  leucocytes. 
Often  partially  digested  cells  or  only  nuclear  fragments 
were  found.  Cells  still  lining  the  air  spaces  were  seen 
containing  leucocytes  and  red  blood-corpuscles.  These 
phagocytic  cells  probably  play  an  important  part  in  the 
process  of  resolution. 

The  interstitial  tissue  ap])ears,  microscopically,  to  be 
normal  until  late  in  the  disease,  though  a  fibrinous  exu- 
date may  be  found  in  it.  Infiltration  with  polymorpho- 
nuclear leucocytes  is  only  rarely  seen,  but  during  the  sec- 
ond week  of  the  disease  there  may  be  great  infiltration 
with  lymjihoid  and  plasma  cells.  The  connective  tissue 
cells  may  be  swollen  and  the  tissue  edematous.  Pratt 
found  thrombi  in  the  smaller  vessels  and  capillaries  in 
over  half  the  cases  examined,  and  emboli  composed  of 
giant  cells  of  the  bone  marrow  were  frequent.      These 
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latter  have  also  been  desci-ibed  by  other  obnervers.  The 
anemic  condition  of  the  lung,  which  is  an  important  fac- 
tor in  the  change  of  color  from  the  r(Mi  to  the  gray  hepa- 
tization, seems  to  be  due  in  part  to  the  thrombi  found 
in  the  vessels,  and  in  part*  to  the  compression  of  the- 
capillaries  in  the  walls  by  the  exudate  as  it  increases  in 
the  alveoli,  thus  hindering  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  ves- 
sels. Presumably  this  anemia  is  less  marked  during  life 
in  thjp  stage  of  gray  hepatization  than  the  post-mortem 
findings  would  indicate  and  firnt  becomes  extreme  with 
the  failing  heart's  action  which  favors  thrombosis  due 
to  the  circulation  becoming  more  sluggish,  and  which  al- 
lows the  pressure  upon  the  capillaries  to  become  effective 
and  occlude  them. 

In  the  small  bronchi  fibrin  plugs,  or  a  cellular  exudate 
similar  to  that  in  the  air  siwces,  are  frequent.  Their 
mucous  membrane  is  usually  intact  and  the  walls  of  th(» 
bronchi  do  not  show  inflammatory  infiltration,  though 
there  may  be  exce[)tions  to  this  and  they  may  contain 
polymorphonuclear  leucocytes,  and  the  lining  ei>ithelial 
cells  may  be  descpiamated. 

The  amor.nt  of  exudate  present  in  the  lung  in  lobar 
pneumonia  is  large.  It  has  been  found  by  Hodenpyl 
to  be  from  thrcn*  to  fo)ir,  or  even  six  pounds  in  weight. 
The  changes  occurring  in  this  exudate  by  which  such  an 
amount  of  it  is  rendered  absorbable  are  of  interest.  The 
gross  ap[>earance  of  the  color  from  red  to  gray  indicates 
that  such  red  blood-corpuscU^  as  may  be  present  in 
the  air  spaces  probably  become  decolorized,  and  this  is 
found  microscopically  to  be  the  case.  But  this  change  to 
gray  or  even  yellowish  is  not  alone  due  to  a  decolorizing 
of  the  red  blood  corpuscles  nor  to  the  compression  or 
thrombosis  of  the  blood-vessels,  nor  to  these  togethei 
with  the  increased  number  of  leucocytes  which  may  have 
collected  in  the  air  crlls.  As  the  pale  yellow  color  seen 
in  the  later  stages  of  gray  hepatization  suggests,  there 
is  a  fatty  degeneration  of  the  emigrated  leucocytes  and 
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de8(iuaniated  epithelial  eellH.  The  fibrin  also  undergoes 
a  j^raniilar  disintegration.  The  pnH-like  liquid  which  re- 
sults from  this  softening  may  be  mistaken  for  a  purulent 
infiltration  and,  as  Orth  remarks,  a  depression  which  is 
tnisily  made  by  the  finger  in  flie  lung  tissue,  which  is  now 
very  friable  and  tears  readily,  may  when  filled  with  this 
pus-like  liquid  bear  great  similarity  to  abscess  formation 
for  which  it  may  be  mistaken. 

While  the  softened  exudate  may  be  to  a  slight  ex- 
tent removed  through  expe(*toration,  it  is  chiefly  carried 
off  through  the  lymphatics.  The  rapidity  of  absorption 
of  the  exudate  appan»ntly  depends  then  upon  the 
condition  of  the  lymphatics.  If  these  have  already  been 
lessened  in  number  due  to  emphysema,  or  if  the  inflamma- 
tory interstitial  changes  in  the  lung  during  the  pneumon- 
ic process  have  been  sufficient  to  produce  lymphangitis, 
with  thrombosis  of  the  lymphatics,  the  process  of  ab- 
sorption may  evidently  be  delayed,  as  the  lymph  vessels 
must  1)(»  |>ervious  before  the  exudate  can  be  removed. 
Some  su(*h  changes  in  the  lymphatics,  destroying  them  or 
tendering  them  imi>€rvious,  may  be  important  in  causing 
delayed  resolution.  As  the  bronchioles  and  alveoli  be- 
come partially  or  entirely  emptied  of  the  exudate,  crepi- 
tation on  pressure  reappears.  The  lining  epithelium  is 
regenerated  by  the  proliferation  of  the  remaining  epi- 
thelium. For  a  time  after  the  removal  of  the  exudate 
the  lung  is  said  to  be  somewhat  more  voluminous  and 
paler  than  normal  because  the  impairment  of  its  elas- 
ticity makes  the  walls  of  the  air  spaces  less  resistant  to 
the  air  pressure  within  these  spaces.  , 

The  time  of  development  of  the  different  stages  of  lo- 
bar pneumonia  is  not  constant  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
tell  definitely  from  the  post-mortem  findings  how  long  the 
disease  has  lasted.  Such  a  description  as  that  given 
nmy  be  said  to  represent  the  conditions  found  in  the 
lungs  of  a  case  of  mod(»rat(»  severity  in  which  six  to  eight 
days  have  elapsed  from  the  beginning  of  the  disease  up 
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to  the  commencement  of  resolution.  But  not  all  cases  of 
true  lobar  pneumonia  last  for  this  time,  from  which 
it  follows  that  either  the  different  staj^es  must  be  pass- 
ed through  more  rapidly  under  certain  conditions,  or  the 
process  may  stop  and  underp^o  resolution  without  pass- 
ing through  all  of  these  stages.  Either  of  these  may 
probably  occur.  The  average  time  given  for  the  differ- 
ent stages  is  one  or  two  days  for  that  of  hyperemia,  less 
in  many  cases;  two  or  three  days  for  that  of  red  hepati 
zation;  and  about  the  same  time  for  gray  hepatization. 

Statistics  regarding  the  relative  frequency  with  which 
the  different  lobes  of  the  lung  are  involved  vary  to  some 
extent  as  seen  by  com])aring  Jiirgensen's  analysis  of  6(566 
cases  of  pneumonia  with  Orth's  statements,  though  all 
agree  that  the  right  lung  is  more  often  involved  than  tlie 
left,  and  the  lower  lobes  than  the  upj)er.  According  to 
Orth,  approximately  52  per  cent,  of  all  cases  are  right 
Sided,  33  per  cent,  left-sided  and  15  per  cent,  involve  the 
lungs  on  both  sides.  The  lower  lobes  alone  are  involved 
in  48  per  cent.,  in  27  per  cent,  together  with  other  lobes, 
that  is  75  per  cent,  in  all.  The  u]>per  lobes  were  involv- 
ed alone  in  20  per  cent.,  with  other  lobes  in  20  per  cent., 
that  is  40  per  cent,  in  all.  When  two  lobes  are  involved 
one  is  always  more  advanced  than  the  other,  and  fre- 
quently when  only  one  lobe  is  involved  one  paii:  of  it  may 
show  a  more  advanced  process  than  th(»  remainder. 

The  condition  of  the  smaller  bronchi  has  already  bet^n 
referred  to.  The  larger  bronchi  may  be  more  or  less  hy- 
peremic  or  may  be  covered  with  a  mucous  or  a  muco-pur- 
ulent  secretion.  The  exudate  on  the  pleural  surface  is 
not  necessarily  limited  to  the  lobe  or  lobes  which  are  in 
the  pneumonic  condition  but  when,  for  example,  the  up- 
per lobe  is  involved  the  pleural  surface  of  the  lower 
lobe  may  also  be  covered  with  an  exudate.  This  pleural 
exudate  often  consists  merely  of  a  thin  coat  of  fibrm 
though  not  infrequently  it  may  be  considerable  in  amount 
and  may  then  be  sero-fibrinous  or  purulent. 
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lu  addition  to  the  chanpfes  in  the  consolidated  lobes 
the  remaining  portions  of  the  lung  show  certain  compen- 
satory changes  which  modify  their  blood-content  and  air 
content.  They  are  congested  and  their  air  spaces  are 
more  distended  than  normal,  a  moderate  compensatory 
emphysema  edema  may  also  be  present. 

There  are  a  considerable  number  of  cases  in  which  the 
pathological  findings  differ  from  those  which  may  be 
spoken  of  as  usual  for  lobar  pneumonia.  Thus  at  times 
the  fibrin  content  of  the  exudate  is  relatively  small  and 
the  alveoli  are  not  markedly  distended.  As  a  result  (he 
consistency  is  nol  liver-like  during  the  stage  of  consolida- 
tion, and  the  cut  surface  is  less  granular  than  usual.  This 
is  particularly  common  in  old  people,  in  the  debilitated, 
and  in  children.  AUo  in  alcohoHc  and  cachectic  persons 
the  exudate  may  be  more  hemorrhagic  than  that  above 
described. 

At  times  when  the  beginning  of  the  pneumonic  pro- 
c<»ss  is  near  the  root  of  the  lung  the  inflammation  may 
not  have  extended  sufficiently  before  death  to  involve  the 
whole  lobe,  but  the  lung  tissue  still  containing  air  may  be 
found  separating  the  pneumonic  portion  from  the  pleural 
surface. 

Among  the  lung  complications  in  acute  lobar  pneumo- 
nia are  to  be  mentioned  gangrene,  abscess  formation,  and 
delayed  resolution  with  organization  of  the  exudate.  The 
tirst  of  these,  gangrene,  is  rare.  It  occurs  more  fre- 
quently in  those  cases  where  the  circulation  is  weak  and 
where  the  exudate  is  decidedly  hemorrhagic  and  also 
where  a  putrid  bronchitis  with  bronchiectasia  is  present. 
These  conditions  evidently  favor  death  of  the  tissue  and 
secondary  infection  of  the  necrotic  area.  The  tissue  in 
such  gangrenous  area  is  dirty-gray  in  color,  pulpy,  and  of 
a  fetid  odor.  There  is  at  tirst  no  sharp  line  of  demar- 
cation between  the  gangrenous  i>ortion  and  the  other 
parts  of  the  lobe.  Usually  an  infection  of  the  necrotic 
tissue  with  putrefactive  bacteria  is  present.      Abscess 
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fornintion  is  still  less  frequeut  than  pmgrime.  When 
present  this  may  be  due  to  the  exciting  cause  of  the  pneu- 
monia alone  or  to  this  in  connection  with  the  common 
pus  producers,  or  to  the  latter  alone. 

Under  certain  insufticiently  understood  conditions  the 
exudat(»  instead  of  underj2:oing  resolution  remains  unab- 
sorbed  for  a  considerable  time.  This  perhaps  is  con- 
nected with  some  pathological  condition  of  the  lymphat- 
ics as  above  suggested.  There  then  occurs  a  process  sim- 
ilar to  that  s(»en  in  the  replacement  of  a  thrombus  by 
newly  formed  tissue.  A  cellular  connective  tissue  grows 
out  froHi  the  walls  of  the  air  spaces  into  the  exudate 
more  or  less  comph  tely  filling  these*.  By  such  a  delayed 
resolution  with  rejdacement  of  the  exudate  the  lung 
tissue  becomes  firm,  flesh-like  (carnification.)  The  exu- 
date in  such  delayed  resolution  rarely  if  ever  becomes 
<hanged  into  a  cheesy  substance.  The  latter  condition, 
even  if  found  involving  an  entire  lobe,  is  probably  a  tu- 
bercular pneumonia  and  not  the  remains  of  a  croupous 
inflammation. 

Tn  referring  to  the  condition  of  other  organs  than  the 
lungs  in  acute  lobar  pneumonia  Pye-Rinith  (Allbutt's  Sys- 
tem of  Medicine,  Vol.  V.,  p.  112)  says,  "  In  an  autopsy  on 
a  case  of  primary  pneumonia  we  expect  to  find  the  lungs 
only  diseased,  and  an  exception  is  rare.'^  This  state- 
ment s(H'ms  hardly  to  r(»i)resent  the  facts.  Two  varieties 
of  changes  in  the  other  organs  are  to  be  mentioned,  one 
of  which  is  commonly  presc^nt  in  the  disease  and  is  pre- 
snnuibly  due  to  the  action  of  soluble  toxic  substances 
circulating  in  the  blood,  while  the  other  is  rarer,  is  com- 
monly referred  to  as  a  com])lication  of  the  disease  but 
can  b(»  shown  to  be  due  to  the  same  exciting  cause  as  the 
pneumonia  itself.  In  the  first  set  there  are  the  chungc^ 
SI  en  in  the  heart  muscle,  in  the  kidneys  and  liver,  in  the 
spl(»en,  in  the  ganglionic  cells  of  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem and  in  the  blood.  In  the  heart,  kidney  and  liver  evi- 
dences of  acute  jmrenchymatous  degeneration  are  corn- 
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mon  and  are  undoubtedly  of  importance  in  connection 
with  the  weakened  heart\s  action  and  with  the  albumin- 
uria which  may  develop.  The  spleen  often  shows  acute 
enlarg^ement  due  to  congestion,  with  more  or  less  hyjier- 
plasia.  In  the  piuj^lion  cells  chromatolysis  is  described. 
The  blood  shows  in  the  jjjreat  majority  of  cases  a  leu- 
cocytosis.  Belonging  to  the  second  variety  of  changes 
are  to  be  noted  ptM'icarditis  which  occurs  particularly  in 
cases  of  double-sided  pneumonia  with  much  purulent 
pleural  exudate.  Also  endocarditis  and  meningitis,  iu- 
llammaHon  of  the  joints,  etc.  as  well  as  serous  or  sero- 
purulent  inliltration  of  the  tissues  in  the  mediastinum 
and  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  thorax  and  neck.  Thi^se 
may  be  shown  to  be  due  to  the  local  action  of  the  same 
exciting  cause  that  is  accountable  for  th(»  pneumonia. 

In  describing  the  microscopic  constituents  of  the  ex- 
udate in  the  air  spaces  in  pneumonia  all  reference  to  the 
presence  of  bacteria  was  intentionally  omitted.  As  their 
presence  in  or  absence  from  the  lung  or  other  tissue  is 
directly  connected  with  the  question  of  the  etiology  of  the 
disease  a  brief  discussion  of  that  point  may  be  here  given. 
The  pneumoccocus  of  Frankel  may  frequently  be  found 
in  large  numbers  in  the  solidified  lung.  The\  are  said 
to  be  found  more  plentifully  in  the  early  stages 
than  later.  Others  state  that  when  the  exudate  is  very 
cellular  they  are  more  liable  to  be  found  in  numb(»rs  than 
when  it  is  chiefly  fibrinous.  The  causal  connection  be- 
tween the  pneumococcus  and  the  disease  is  now  quite 
generally  accepted,  many  authors  adding,  however,  that 
the  disease  may  be  caused  by  other  bacteria  as  well.  A 
few,  and  even  those  who  speak  with  considerable  author- 
ity, doubt  that  the  pneumococcus  is  the  specific  cause 
of  the  disease.  As  indicating  the  proof  that  exists  that 
the  di[)lococcu8  pneumoniae  appears  to  be  the  specific  ex- 
citing cause  of  acute  lobar  pmnimonia,  I  shall  quote  from 
the  report  given  by  Pearce  (Hoston  Medical  &  Surgical 
Journal,  Dec.  2,  1897,)  of  the  results  of  the  post-mortem 
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bacterioloKical  examimition  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  fatal  cases  of  the  disease,  made  at  the  Tathological 
Laboratory  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital.     Tlie  work  was 
done  under  the  supervision  of  Drs.  Councilman  and  Mal- 
lory.      I  have  chosen  this  report  because  it  shows  the  fre- 
quency with  which  the  pneumococcus  may  be  found  in 
the  di8(»ase  by  careful  workers  using  the  most  approv- 
ed methods  for  its  detection.      The  results  are  confirmed 
by  those  of  other  comjjeteat  observers  working  under  sim- 
ilar conditions.     In  this  series  of  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-one cases  the  pneumococcus  was  obtained  from  the  sol- 
idified lung  in  one  hundred  and  ten  cases,  in  eighty-fimr 
of  which  it  was  the  only  micro-organism  present.      In  the 
remaining  cases  it  was  most  frequently  associated  with 
the  common  pus  organisms,  rarely  with  the  diphtheria 
bacillus  or  other  bacteria.       Of  the   remaining  eleven   , 
cases  in   which  it  was  not  obtained  from  the  lung,  no 
lung  cultures  were  made  in  four,  in  two  others  the  cul- 
tures from  the  lung  were  lost,  and  in  two  others  they 
were  sterile,  but  in  each  of  these  eight  the  pneumococcus 
was  obtained  either  from  the  pleural  exudate  or  from 
other  organs  of  the  body.    In  each  of  these  cases  it  seem- 
ed  probable  that   the  presence  of  the  organism  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  body  was  secondary  to  its  gi  owth  in  the  lung. 
Including  these  eight  cases  the  pneumococcus  was  found 
in  one  hundred  and  eighteen  of  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  cas(»s,  or  J)7.5  per  cent.  The  other  three  cases 
were  both  macroscopically  and  microscopically,  true  lo- 
bar   pneumonia.     In    two    of    them    there    was    a    suffi- 
cient number  of  pus  organisms  to  readily  overgrow  the 
pnoumococci  if  these  were  present.       The  third  was  a 
case  well  along  in  the  third  stage  in  which  the  staphylo- 
co('(  us  albus  was  alone  present.     In  every  case  in  which 
cultures  were  made  frcmi  the  pleural  or  pericardial  exu- 
date, fifteen  of  the  latter,  it  was  found  present.      In  ab- 
scess of  the  pneumonic  lung  it  was  present  in  all  of  the 
three  cases  examined,  twice  being  alone.     Also  in  two 
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cases  of  acute  meningitis  and  three  of  acute  endocarditis 
aocompanj'ing  or  following  lobar  pneumonia  it  was  pres- 
ent in  pure  cultures.  This  was  also  true  in  one  case  of 
acute  fibrinous  peritonitis. 

The  question  of  systemic  infection  was  also  studied  by 
Pearce.  Cultures  made  from  the  heart's  blood  showed 
the  pneumococcus  fifty-six  times  iu  this  series;  from  the 
liver,  forty-four  times;  from  the  spleen,  forty-seven  times; 
from  the  kidney,  fifty-one  times.  In  eighteen  cases  all 
four  of  these  organs  gave  a  growth  of  it;  in  eighteen  oth- 
ers thrcH?  of  them;  in  twenty-one  others  two  of  them;  and 
at  least  one  organ  in  twenty-four  other  cases.  In  con- 
formity with  this  systemic  infection  is  the  presence  of 
the  pneumococcus  in  the  blood  during  life.  Until  quite 
recently  the  demonstration  of  it  in  the  circulating  blood 
was  considered  of  most  unfavorable  prognostic  signifi- 
cance. It  is  now  known  to  be  present  in  the  blood  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  probably  in  all,  and  can  be  ob- 
tained by  withdrawing  5  to  10  c.  c.  of  blood  and  planting 
on  appropriate  media. 

The  following  conclusions  given  by  Pearce  seem  justi-. 
li(*d:  The  pneumococcus  is  almost  universally  present 
in  true  lobar  pneumonia  and  its  complications.  It's  pres- 
ence in  pure  culture  in  the  majority  of  cases  indiiates  its 
etiological  relation.  (leneral  infection  in  fatal  cases  is 
quite  frequent  and  therefore  of  (considerable  importance 
both  from  a  bacteriological  and  from  a  clinical  point  of 
view. 
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Pnoumonia,  socoiid  only  in  importance  to  tuberculosis, 
has  b(»^un  to  compete  with  the  latter  in  claiming  the 
attention  of  munici[)al  boards  of  health.  Certainly  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years  the  number  of  reported  deaths 
from  pneumonia  has  greatly  increased  in  most  of  our 
lai'ge  cities.  This  reported  incrc*ase,  however,  is  not  an 
absolute  one,  as  with  the  ever-advancing  education  of 
the  people  along  insurance  lines  many  certificates  are 
handed  in  for  pneumonia  which  really  should  be  for  con- 
sumption. Also,  many  deaths  of  children  are  now  re- 
ported as  due  to  broncho-jmeumonia  which  were  pre- 
viously reported  as  deaths  from  bronchitis  or  capillary 
bronchitis,  and  statisticians  ccmipute  broncho-pneumonia 
•  with  pneumonia. 

Ilow(»v(»r,  the  fact  that  pneumonia  is  the  most  fatal 
of  all  acute  iufe(!ti(ms  is  my  excuse  for  considering  a 
subject  which  is  so  well  understood.  We  can,  perhaps, 
not  have  too  frequent  discussions  of  a  disease  that  so 
many  times  battles  us  all,  himce  in  making  a  few  sugges- 
tions I  nmy  be  pardoned  for  reciting  many  well-known 
truths. 

In  considering  intiammation  of  the  lung  we  should  not 
forg(»t  that  11  has  two  distinct  systems  (»f  cir<*ulation; 
that  derived  from  the  pulmonary  arteries  carrying  ve- 
nous blood  to  the  air  vesicles  and  returning  the  aerated 
blood  through  th(»  pulmonary  veins;  and  that  coming 
through  the  bionchial  arteries  from  the  aorta  carrying  ar- 
terial blood  and  nutrition  to  the  lung  tisvsue,  a  weak  right 
side  of  the  heart  impairing  one  circulation  and  a  weak  left 
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side  of  the  heart  impairing  the  other.  Also,  a  weak  right 
ventricle  will  allow  a  profuse  bloody  or  prune-juice  exu- 
date and  expectoration,  while  a  weak  left  ventricle  may 
be  one  cause  of  the  lack  of  resolution  in  a  pneumonic 
lung. 

Pneumonia  is  an  infection,  and  often  causes  a  tem- 
perature out  of  all  proi)ortion  to  the  amount  of  lung  in- 
volved, or  may  cause  irritation  of  the  brain  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  local  manifestations.  The  germ  that 
causes  this  disease  may  migrate  to  different  paris  of  the 
body  and  cause  trouble  in  different  parts,  and  such  sec- 
ondary infections  are  frequent. 

Probably,  ordinarily,  only  the  toxins  of  the  pneu- 
mococci  enter  the  blood  and  cause  the  later  symptoms  of 
toxemia.  If  the  pneumococci  themselves  enter  the 
blood  various  complications  occur,  such  as  em- 
pyema, perhaps  from  the  extension  of  the  in- 
fection, endo<arditis,  middle  ear  or  mastoid  inflamma- 
tion, or  a  joint  complication.  The  crisis  of  pneumonia 
may  be  due  to  the  pneumococci  themselves  producing 
enough  of  their  own  toxins  to  inhibit  their  further 
j^rowth  somewhat  like  the  ferm  int  of  the  tubercle  bacilli, 
or  it  may  be  due  to  a  sufficient  amount  of  antitoxin  form- 
ed in  the  blood  to  combat  their  growth  or  their  toxins. 
In  normal  cases  this  occurs  at  the  eighth,  ninth  or  tenth 
day.  If  such  crisis  does  not  occur  it  is  probably  because 
other  frcfsh  foci  of  pneumococci  have  started  new  fiesh 
toxins  or  because  the  leucocytosis  is  not  suflficient  or  an 
antitoxin  is  not  produced  in  suflicieni  amount.  The 
toxin  formed  by  the  pneumococci  stn^us  to  be  a  deidded 
depressant  to  the  heart,  vying,  perhaps,  with  the  depres- 
sant action  of  the  diphtheria  bacilli. 

Although  there  cannot  be  a  real  pneumonia  without 
the  micrmoccus  lanceolatus  of  Frankel  or  Sternberg,  we 
recognize  a  streptoco(*ciis  pneiimonia,  which  is  the  varie- 
ty that  develops  uiK>n  la  grippe,  or  intiu(»nza.  Trauma- 
tism does  not  produce  true  pneumonia. 
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The  blood-count  in  pneumonia  is  interesting  and  prog- 
nostic, leucocytosis  of  the  large  polymorphonuclear 
cells  being  always  present  except  in  cases  of  bad  prog- 
nosis. This  leucocytosis  varies  in  amount,  but  in  ordin- 
ary severe  cases  should  be  not  far  from  twenty  thousand 
per  cubic  millimeter.  A  low  wliito  blood-count  either  in- 
dicates a  very  mild  infection  or  more  frequently  the  in- 
ability of  the  system  to  nnict  to  the  infection,  and  a 
[)er8isfently  low  blood-count  gives  an  unfavomble  prog- 
nosis. 

The  i)rincipal  danger  in  this  disease  lies  in  heart-fail- 
ure, and  it  is  the  right  side  of  the  heart  tht^t  generally 
fails.  This  can  sometimes  be  foretold  by  the  accentuat- 
ed closure  of  the  valve  at  the  pulmonary  orifice  suddenly 
becoming  less  pronounced.  At  this  time  fibrin  seems  to 
easily  form  in  white  clots,  sticking  to  the  chordae  tendin- 
eae,  to  the  wall  of  the  heart  or  to  a  valve,  causing  mur- 
murs and  Huch  obstruction  is  often  the  final  cause  of  car- 
diac failure.  Also,  a  weakened  right  ventncle  may  cause 
enlargement  of  the  liver  and  even  some  jaundice  from 
passive  congestion,  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  and  album- 
inuria. 

The  greater  the  consolidation  and  the  more  lung  tissue 
involved,  the  more  dilliciilt  it  is  for  Ihe  right  ventricle  to 
force  blood  through  the  pulmonary  circulation.  This 
causes  an  overfilled  nght  ventricle*  and  an  under-filled 
left  ventricle,  and  often  therefrom  irregular  contractions 
of  the  heart  and  the  dicrotic  ])ulse,  a  dangerous  symp- 
tom. The  imperfect  action  of  the  right  ventricle  can 
cause  the  peculiar  dark  dusky  hue  of  the  countenance 
due  to  venous  stasis,  and  except  in  collapse  this  is  not 
due  to  hick  of  oxygen  or  lack  of  aeration  of  the  blood,  as 
the  rapidity  of  n^spiration,  nature's  way  of  increasing 
oxygenation  is  generally  suflBcient.  This"  same  venous 
disturbance  is  doubtless  often  the  cause  of  the  cere- 
bral irritability,  restlessness,  wakefulness  and  fin- 
ally delirium  which  occurs  so  frequently  in  pneumonia, 
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and  there  may*  be  even  suflicient  congestion  in  the  brain 
to  cause  an  extravasation  of  liquid  into  the  ventricles 
even   without   actual   infection   of  the   meninges. 

Though  doubted  by  some,  I  believe  that  pneumonia 
can  start  from  the  central  pnrt  of  the  lung,  so-called 
"  sneaking ''  or  central  pneumonia,  and  in  the  first  stage 
give  no  positive  physical  signs.  The  symptoms  which 
should  cause  sr.ch  a  pneumonia  to  be  suspected  are  fever 
preceded  by  a  chill,  some  cerebral  congestion,  flushing 
of  the  face,  often  herpes  of  the  lips,  and  increased  respir- 
ation. 

We  nmst  also  recognize  the  not  infrequent  occurrence 
of  pain  referred  to  the  abdomen,  even  low  down,  from 
lung  irritations.  This  occurs  not  infrequently  in  chil- 
dren with  pleurisy  and  even  with  pneumonia,  and  can  oc- 
cur in  the  adult.  Also,  some  of  these  abdominal  pains 
and  abdominal  resistance  are  due  to  associated  diaphrag- 
matic irritation,  which  is  a  condition  often  ignored  or 
overlooked.  Hence  with  obscure  abdominal  signs,  with 
fever,  the  lungs  should  be  carefully  interrogated. 

Besides  the  interest  which  aitaches  to  the  microscopi- 
cal and  bacteriological  investigations  of  the  sputum, 
which  will  always  give  a  clue  as  to  the  character  of  the 
infection  that  we  have  to  combat,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  sputnui  contains  a  large  amount  of  albu- 
min and  sodium  chloride,  which  latter  is  probably  the 
reason  that  the  urine  contains  so  few  chlorides  during 
the  pneumonic  process.  This  also  gives  an  indication  to 
supply  sodium  chloride*  and  ))lenty  of  albumin  with  Ihe 
nutrition. 

Deaths  occurring  duiing  the  second  and  third  days  of 
jineumonia  are  often  not  caus(Hi  by  a  large  amount  of 
lung  involv(»d,  but  by  apparently  the  intensity  of  the 
infection.  This  sort  of  toxic  death  is  seen  in  malignant 
diphtheria,  malignant  scarlet  fever,  and  malignant  dys- 
entery, and  perhaps  means,  as  I  h:ive  elsewhere  termed 
it;  **  medical  shock,''  which  is  probably  a  toxemia  suffi- 
17 
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cieut  to  prevent  leiieocjtosis  and  to  paralyze  the  snpra- 
renals  and  the  vasomotor  system.  Deaths  that  oceur 
later  are  generally  from  exhaustion,  ajid  largely  from 
cardiac  exhaustion,  and  except  in  double  pneumonia,  aie 
not  due  to  the  amount  of  lung  involved. 

As  to  the  prognosis  of  conditions,  it  may  be  stated 
that  a  very  severe  chill  in  the  beginning  shows  the  infec- 
tion is  serious.  When  both  lungs  are  involved  less  than 
half  the  patients  recover.  A  fe(»ble  or  dicrotic  pulse  or  a 
pulse  too  high  for  the  temperature  is  a  bad  omen.  A 
temperature  up  to  105  is  not  particularly  objectionable  if 
short-lived,  but  above  105  there  is  progressively  moi*e 
danger.  A  concomittant  bronchitis  of  the  other  lung  is 
very  undesirable,  and  of  course  edema  of  the  lungs  is 
dire.  Valvular  lesions  of  the  heart,  kidney  insufficiency, 
or  an  arteriosclerosis  makes  the  prognosis  bad.  Scanty 
expectoration  in  the  second  and  third  stages  is  often  of 
bad  omen. 

The  mortality  varies  with  ige,  the  lowest,  about  ten 
per  cent,  or  even  less,  being  between  the  ages  of  twenty 
and  thirty,  while  the  highest  moriality  is  from  fifty  to 
sixty  per  cent,  being  in  patients  over  fifty.  Hospital 
cases  do  not  do  as  well  as  private  cases.  This  is  natural 
from  the  class  of  people  that  are  taken  to  the  hospital 
with  pneumonia,  and  also  on  account,  generally,  of  the 
severity  of  their  exposure. 

We  may  premise  any  suggested  therapy  by  the  asser- 
tion that  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  pneumonia 
will  get  well  by  good  nursing  and  good  nutrition  and 
proper  hygienic  surroundings.  Of  the  other  fifty  per  cent, 
a  great  deal  can  be  dcmc*  and  a  great  deal  must  be  done 
by  the  physician,  and  except  in  ab(mt  the  above  fifty  per 
cent,  pneumonia  does  not  ne<essarily  tend  to  recovery. 
However  true  it  may  be  that  twenty  or  more  years  ago 
pneumonia  tended  lo  recovery,  since  the  last  La  Grippe 
(pidemic  pneumonia  in  at  least  fift3'  per  cent,  of  cases 
does  not  tend  to  recovery. 
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Although  we  have  no  specific  treatment  against  pneu- 
monia and  cannot  shorten  its  process  or  fight  the  pneu- 
mococci  as  such,  as  is  so  well  said  by  Pell,  of  Amsterdam; 
**  It  would  he  a  poor  captain  who  leaves  his  ship  to  its 
fate  because  he  is  not  able  to  subdue  the  gale.  It  is  just 
his  high  duty  which  must  not  be  underrated  to  steer  the 
ship  clear  of  breakers  and  cliffs  safe  into  the  sheltering 
j)ort.  Therefore  the  management  of  pneumonia  is  of 
great  im|>ortance." 

A  word  as  to  prophylaxis.  While  we  have  been  turning 
our  attention  toward  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis  and 
promoting  sanatoria  for  the  treatment  of  that  disease, 
pneumonia  has  been  increasing  its  ravages.  Doubtless 
the  pneumoi'occus  is  wafted  about  in  the  dust  as  is  the 
tubercle  bacillus,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  pneumococci 
are  many  times  found  in  the  mucus  of  the  mouth  and 
throat,  although  it  probably  never  causes  pneumonia  un- 
less it  reaches  the  minute  bronchi  or  an  air-vesicle  to 
which  place  it  may  be  conducted  by  any  catarrhal  condi- 
tion that  nuiy  be  present,  and  esp(H.*ially  easily  when  the 
la  grippe  germ  is  at  work. 

Among  Ihe  inmates  of  damp,  ill-ventilated,  dark  and 
crowded  dwellings  pneumonia  occurs  the  most  frequent- 
ly, although  prolonged  exposure  to  cold,  and  especially 
such  exi>o8ure  after  exhaustion,  is  a  strong  predisposing 
<ause  of  pneumonia.  Also,  the  presence  of  some  other 
infection,  as  measles,  whooping  cough,  influenza  and  ty- 
phoid fever  is  a  freiiuent  cause  of  this  disease.  As  for 
tubercU*  bacilli  so  are  these  dark  tenement-houses  breed- 
ing pla<*es  for  the  pneumococci,  and  certain  houses  cau 
positively  be  stigmatized  as  pneumonia  breeders,  and 
from  these  places  the  pneumococcus  is  disseminated,  and 
no  walk  of  life  is  exempt  from  its  onslaught.  The  dis- 
ease is  also  certainly  communicable  directly,  hence  [men 
nionia  should  be  a  reportable  disease,  and  the  boards  of 
health  should  begin  to  disinfect  tenement-rooms  after 
pneumonia  as  they  now  do  after  a  tuberculosis  case. 
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The  firsi  ronsidoration  in  the  tieatment  of  pneumonia 
should  be  the  same  care  as  to  hygienic  surroundings  as 
we  take  with  a  typhoid  ease,  namely,  a  well-ventilated, 
large  room,  with  plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  the  oxygen  tanlc 
will  not  be  as  often  needed.  Also  a  patient  should  be 
frequently  moved  from  side  to  side  to  prevent  hypo- 
static congestion  of  the  well  lung.  , 

I  think  that  pneumonia  can  both  abort  itself  and  also 
can  be  assisted  to  abort.  This  may  not  be  frequently 
true,  but  often  is  true.  In  rare  cases  in  plethoric,  stur- 
dy men  with  a  full,  bounding  pulse  and  marked  signs  of 
serious,  congest  ion  of  the  lung  venesection  can  be  done 
with  good  results.  These,  however,  are  the  very  casrs  in 
which  fair  sized  doses  of  a  cardiac  depressant  or  a  drug 
like  antipyrin  will  also  be  of  advantage.  The  profuse 
sweating  caused  by  a  gram  of  antijiyrin  with  the  action 
of  some  brisk  purge,  followed  by  morphine  to  stop  the 
pain,  and  dry  cupping,  or  if  j)ref(»rred,  a  hot  poultice, 
may,  and  often  does  abort  a  case  of  pneumonia.  The 
old  treatment  of  aconite  and  veratrum  viride  will  prob- 
ably give  the  same  results.  Personally  1  do  not  use 
these  drugs  as  1  fear  prolonged  cardiac  depression,  much 
greater  than  can  iM>ssibly  come  from  one  do^e  of  an  an- 
tipyretic. There  ccMtainly  is  no  justification  in  giving 
cardiac  de]>rcssants  or  coal-tar  jModucIs  after  this  first 
stage  of  pneumonia. 

The  case  not  aborting  and  the  pneumonic  process  pro- 
ceeding, the  general  management  bectmies  of  importance. 
The  nutrition  should  be  sutlicient,  but  not  so  forced  as  to 
cause  gastric  flatuh*nce  or  tympanites,  any  fermentation 
in  the  bowels  not  only  adding  its  disturbance  to  the  heart 
from  the  bowel  distension,  but  also  adds  one  more  de- 
pressant and  cerebral  irritant  by  the  absorjition  of  bowel 
toxins. 

Tlie  nutrition  should  be  milk  provided  that  it  causes 
no  indigestion,  but  probably  should  not  be  in  such  large 
amounts  as  w(*  hav(*  been  a«-cnstomed  to  give,  a  <|uart  in 
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twenty-four  hours,  combined  with  other  nutriment,  be- 
in^  better  tlian  two  quarts.  Two  raw  e^cgs  a  day  given 
in  bouillon  or  coff(*e  or  with  sherry  or  brandy  as  seems 
best  furnishes  the  kind  of  albumin  the  patient  needs. 
Expressed  beef  juice,  which  means  more  than  the  blood 
from  meat,  actual  exprt^ssed  meat  serum,  is  one  of  our 
best  heart  muscle  stimulants,  and  should  be  given  in 
ounce  doses,  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

The  bowels  should  be  moved  daily,  often  best  with 
suiall  glycerine  enemas,  or  if  the  tongue  is  badly  coated 
and  there  is  some  intestinal  gas,  a  small  amount  of  sa- 
line, as  Hunyadi  water,  is  indicated. 

Troublesome  high  tempemture  should  be  sponged 
down  with  te])id  water,  sponging  the  extremities  and  the 
abdomen  but  not  the  chest.  Gentle  massage  of  the  ex- 
tremities is  advisable  with  or  without  alcohol,  as  tending 
to  promote  the  excretion  of  the  muscle  toxins,  and  to 
establish  a  brisker  peripheral  circulation. 

If  th(»  blood-count  shows  the  leucocytosis  to  be  insuf- 
•  ticient  or  the  j)atient  seems  not  to  be  well  fighting  the 
disease,  sonie  nuclein  preparation  is  doubtless  good 
treatment.  This  may  be  nucleic  acid  in  the  dose  of  one 
grain  thiee  or  four  times  a  day,  or  thymus  in  doses  of 
three  grains,  or  some  other  nuclein  preparation.  The 
dose  of  any.  of  them,  however,  should  not  be  large. 

There  is  considerable  dilTerenco  of  opinion  as  to  the 
value  or  the  advisability  (rf  local  applications.  Certain 
it  is  that  warm,  moist  applications  over  the  portion  of 
the  lung  involved,  during  the  first  stage,  will  mitigate 
the  pain  and  add  to  the  general  comfort  of  the  patient. 
These  ai)])lications  may  be  of  hot  water  or  water  and 
alcohol  fomentations,  but  nothing  holds  its  heat  better 
than  the  old  flaxseed  poultice  bound  tightly  to  the  chest 
especially  if  a  hot  water  bag  is  placed  alongside  of  it. 
Buch  applications  should  be  changed  every  two  or  three 
hours  and  not  allowed  to  become  cold.  They  certainly 
seem  to  promote  easy  expectoration  and  often  apparently 
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hasten  i^osolution.  In  the  case  of  children  1  am  more  in 
doubt  of  their  value.  It  has  sometimes  secerned  to  me 
that  the  continuation  of  poultices,  at  least  too  long,  have 
been  the  cause  of  stimulating,  by  dilating  the  blood  ves- 
sels of  the  pleura,  the  pne  umococcus  to  come  out  there 
and  make  trouble,  causing  an  em]>yema,  which  so  fre- 
quently occurs  in  the  pneumonias  of  children. 

In  stopping  the  use  of  the  poultices  I  believe  the  best 
method  is  to  gradually  reduce  their  size  and  then  put  on 
some  wanu  dry  absorbent  cotton,  and  no  chill  will  be 
felt  and  the  patient  will  not  miss  the  poultice.  If  the 
surroundings  of  the  patient  are  such  that  at  certain 
times  of  the  day  or  night  the  room  becomes  suddenly 
colder,  or  the  patient  cannot  have  the  care  of  a  gcod 
nui*s<*,  poultices  had  better  not  be  used. 

The  question  then  arises  as  to  the  value  of  the  glycer- 
ine pastes.  They  certainly  make  impervious  dressings, 
but  to  f^ei  their  best  value  should  be  changed  at  leasi 
daily,  and  better  every  twelve  hours.  I  believe  they  do 
considerable  good. 

Among  the  poorer  classes  where  such  changes  of 
dressings  are  not  advisable  ihe  old  pneumonia  jacket 
may  be  indicated  and  do  gocd.  I  do  not  believe  in  blis- 
tering or  even  using  iodine  over  the  chest  in  pneumonia. 

Many  troublesome  symptoms  occur  in  pneumonia 
which  need  moditication,  and  as  above  stated,  although 
there  is  no  sjiecific  treatment  for  this  disease,  certain  it 
is  that  we  can  ameliorate  the  intensity  of  all  symptoms. 
If  there  is  an  irritable  cough,  and  not  every  cough  pro 
duces  ex[)ectoration,  some  sedative  expectorant  is  indi- 
cated. <^^odeia  seems  to  me  better  than  morphine  or 
heroin.  Of  course  the  dose  of  any  one  of  the  opium  ser- 
ies should  be  small,  as  the  respinitory  center  must  not 
be  depressed  and  the  patient  must  be  alert  to  cough  as 
frequently  as  there  is  anything  to  expectorate.  There 
seems  to  me  to  be  no  better  stimulant  for  the  bronchial 
mucous   membrane   than   ammonium   chloride   in   small 
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doHes,  osiK'ciany  if  combined  with  a  very  small  amount 
of  ipecac,  and  this  put  up  in  an  acid  preparation  is  almost 
invariably  well  received  by  the  stomach.  The  time  of 
sweet,  nauseating?  couj^h  mixtures  has  pfone  by.  A  little 
syrup  of  citric  acid  or  dilute  i>hosphoric  acid  in  watery 
solution  and  given  well  diluted, makes  a  good  menstruum. 
I  beli<*ve  there  is  wry  little  advantage  in  giving  ammo- 
nium carbonate,  as  other  cardiac  stimulants  are  more 
pleasaiit.  and  it  is  very  irritant  to  the  stomach.  If  the 
pneumonic  exp(»ctoration  becomes  very  profuse,  teppin 
hydrate  in  capsules  or  tablets  becomes  good  treatment. 
Now  as  to  the  care  of  the  heart,  and  especially  the 
use  ^f  alcohol.  I  do  not  believe  alcohol  should  be  given 
because  we  have  a  case  of  pneumonia,  but  should  only 
be  given  wlien  the  circulation  seems  to  demand  it.  This 
means  that  it  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  for  a  long  time  in 
cardiac  depression,  although  for  a  short  time  it  will  tide 
over  such  depression  and  whip  up  a  flagging  heart.  Its 
tendency  to  dilate  the  peripheral  blood  vesicle,  to  bring 
nuu'e  blood  to  the  surface  and  to  cause  perspiration,  es- 
pecially when  the  skin  is  dry  and  its  ability  to  aid  nu- 
trition, makes  alcohol  often  of  great  value  in  this  disease. 
The  enormous  doses  of  whiskey  given  and  recovered  from 
are  certainly  not  advisable.  The  dose  should  be  such  ajs 
not  to  give  a  strong  odor  to  the  breath,  not  to  cause  a  dry 
skin  or  a  bounding  pulse,  but  just  enough  to  keep  the 
surface  of  the  body  warm  and  the  pulse  regular.  This 
means  from  one  to  three  teaspoonfuls  of  whiskey  every 
three'  hours  provided  that  the  heart  has  shown  signs  of 
weakness.  If  the  heart  still  fails  and  the  pulse  tone  is 
poor  and  the  rate  rapid,  not  more  whiskey  should  be 
given  but  other  cardiac  stimulants.  Many  cases  of  de- 
lirium are  caused  by  the  over-giving  of  alcohol  in  acute 
disease.  In  cases  of  high  fever  alcohol  is  doubtless  a 
fat-saving  food  as  it  aids  in  furnishing  something  for  the 
system  to  burn,  although  it  may  not  save  proteid  mater- 
ial. In  cases  of  very  low  temperature  alcohol  is  not  the 
best  stimulant. 
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Many  times  instead  of  alcohol  nitroglycerine  can  bi^ 
used  to  equalize  the  circulation,  dilate  the  arteries,  and 
render  a  tense  pulse  less  hard.  The  dose  for  this  pur- 
pose is  1-200  of  a  grain  every  three  to  six  hours.  Also, 
in  an  emergency  a  hypoderroit*  of  1-100  of  a  grain  of  ni- 
troglycerine will  give  a  flagging  heart  a  start  and  allow 
time  to  get  the  action  of  other  drugs. 

As  it  is  generally  the  right  ^ide  of  the  heart  that  fails, 
if  there  is  much  cyanosis  and  the  veins  are  dilated,  there 
is  jugular  throbbing  and  a  laboring  heart,  venesection  of 
a  few  ounces  of  blood  may  relieve  this  condition  as  may 
also  the  hypodermic  of  nitroglycerine  just  stated. 

In  whatever  stage  of  pneumonia  if  the  pulse  shows 
very  \H>or  tension  and  becomes  irregular,  whether  the 
rate  be  fast  or  slow,  strychnia  is  indicated,  and  should 
be  given  in  soluble  tablets,  1-30  of  a  grain  each,  every  six 
hours.  If  the  heart  still  becomes  weaker  and  cardiac 
failure  is  feared,  it  should  not  at  first  be  given  more  fre- 
quently, but  rather  every  twelve  hours  or  six  hours  hy 
podermatically  at  the  above  doi«age. 

Besides  something  of  a  food  caffeine  should  be  given 
fiom  the  beginning  of  pneumonia  in  thi»  form  of  cOiTee 
at  least  once  in  the  morning  and  i>erhaps  several  times 
early  in  the  day,  but  not  late  in  the  day  on  account  of 
preventing  sleep.  (alTtdne  certainly  is  a  decided  car- 
diac stimulant  and  tonic. 

If  a  patient  is  very  sleepless  and  it  is  dt^'ided  caffeine 
is  best  not  used,  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia  or  camphor, 
water  or  spirits,  makes  a  good  substitute  as  a  cardiac 
stimulant.  In  acute  h(»art  failure  the  hypodermic  injec- 
tion of  a  saturated  solution  of  camphor  in  olive  oil 
may  be  used  and  repeated  every  half  hour  for  several 
times  if  needed.  1  have  never  seen  an  abscess  from 
such  an  injection. 

Also,  when  the  pulse  tension  begins  to  worry  us,  but 
not  too  soon,  adrenalin  or  supra renalin  solution,  one  part 
to  a  thousand,  should  be  used  in  drops  on  the  tongue, 
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five  drops  every  fifteen  minutes  for  several  times  in  an 
emerjrenc.y  or  five  drops  every  three  hours  regularly.  I 
wish  to  caution  ajcainst  using  suprarenalin  in  large  doses 
or  too  long,  as  I  believe  depression  can  occur  from  it, 
so  that  as  soon  as  the  emi^rgency  is  j)ass(  d  it  is  better 
to  reduce  the  frequency  or  omit  the  drug  entirely  for  a 
time. 

Now  as  to  oxygen.  In  severe  cases  of  pneumonia  it 
certainly  does  no  harm  to  have  a  lank  of  oxygen  on  hand, 
as  in  emergencies  it  is  of  undoubted  value.  If  a  patient 
can  afford  it  and  use  it  freely  it  will  relieve  dyspnea  of 
the  worst  stages  and  certainly  is  an  aid  in  cardiac  depres- 
sion. However,  it  is  not  curative  and  should  not  be  ex- 
j)ected   to  work  miracles. 

If  for  any  reason  sufficient  liquid  is  not  taken  by  the 
patient  or  the  kidne3's  are  not  acting  well  a  high  inji  c- 
tion  of  normal  saline  solution  is  )f  great  value  provided 
there  is  no  edema  anywhere.  If  there  is  pulmonary 
edema  and  the  heart  is  failing  saline  transfusions  or  in 
jections  should  not  be  used,  as  the  circulation  has  al- 
vesidy  all  that  it  can  take  care  of,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to 
give  saline  solutions  in  failing  heart  unless  there  has 
been  hemorrhage  or  large  loss  of  fluid. 

During  convalescence  from  pneumonia  if  the  pulse 
and  heart  are  weak  there  is  no  better  cardiac  tonic  than 
tincture  of  strophanthus  in  five  to  eight  drop  doses  every 
six  hours. 

Another  of  the  most  troublesome  symptoms  in  pneumo- 
niji  is  sleeplessness,  and  if  this  cerebral  irritation  goes 
a  step  farther  there  is  delirium,  and  there  is  nothing  in 
medicine  much  harder  to  combat  than  a  noisy  deliriuui 
from  ]meumonia,  and  the  prognosis  of  such  is  very  grave. 
Perhaps  chloral  is  the  best  hyjmotic  that  can  be  given, 
especially  if  delirium  is  present,  but  we  must  consider 
the  possibility  of  its  causing  cardiac  weakness  and  per 
haps  combine  its  administration  with  a  good  cardiac  ton- 
ic.   Hyoscine  may  be  used  hypodermatically,  and  often 
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very  successfully,  and  paraldehyle  may  be  of  value,  but  I 
believe  the  bromides  should  not  be  given  as  they  tend 
to  cause  too  much  cardiac  debility. 

Erjrot  is  jjfood  treatment  for  all  cerebral  congestion 
and  irritation  and  may  be  used  hypodermaticiilly.  It 
contracts  the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain  and  raises  the 
blood-pressure  everywhere,  therefore  it  can  do  nothing 
but  goo<l  to  a  weakened  circulation. 

Morphine  should  generally  not  be  resorted  to  in  this 
delirium,  as  it  requires  very  large  dotes  to  make  any 
impression  on  these  excited  brains  and  such  large  doses 
are  dangerous. 

Severe  headache  may  be  often  well  combatted  by  an 
i<e  cap  or  a  saline  imrge.  Profuse  perspiration,  especially 
during  the  convak^scent  pt^riod,  should  not  be  much  dis- 
couraged, but  should  be  carefully  washed  off  with  warm 
water  several  times  a  day,  if  necessary. 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  serum  treatment  of  pneumo- 
nia, as  its  use  is  as  yet  experiniental  and  its  value  un- 
proved. 
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A  CASE  OF  SLOW  PULSE. 


E.  P.  SWASBY,  M.D., 

NEW  BBITAIN. 

Reeause  of  the  rarity  of  this  disease — its  imperfectly 
understood  etiology — the  unsatisfactory  treatment  and 
often  fatal  endinjr,  I  consider  it  a  duty  to  rei)ort  the  fol- 
h)winfir  case,  trusting  that  this  history  may  add  some- 
thing of  interest  to  the  already  published  cases. 

Of  the  three  classes,  of  Stokes — Adams'  diseases,  the 
post-febrile,  the  neurotic, and  the  arteriosclerotic,!  should 
be  inclined  to  consider  this  case  to  belong  to  the  second 
class,  excluding  the  first  for  the  reason  that  there  had 
been  no  febrile  attack,  and  the  third  because  of  lack  of 
evidence  of  any  disease  of  the  arterial  coats,  placing  it  in 
the  second  class  because  of  the  convulsive  attacks,  and 
the  eruption  of  urticaria,  which  has  annoyed  him  for 
several  years. 

Mr.  T — aged  fifty-three,  druggist,  bom  in  New  York 
state,  of  New  England  parentage.  His  father  died  in 
middle  life  of  pneumonia.  His  mother  is  living  at  ninety. 
Mother's  brother  died  of  a  chronic  disease  of  the  heart, 
and  her  sister  died  at  seventy  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
heart.  No  history  on  fat  heir's  side  beyond  that  given  i 
Mr.  T.  had  five  sisters,  four  of  whom  are  living  and  in 
good  health,  one  dying  of  some  disease  of  the  liver. 

On  the  morning  of  August  ninth,  1903,  whilst  lying  on 
his  nght  side  in  bed,  he  was  evidently  seized  with  an 
epileptiform  attack,  judging  from  his  wife's  description 
of  the  seizure.  Supposing  that  he  was  suffering  from  an 
attack  of  nightmare,  to  which,  she  states,  he  had  been 
subject,  she  raised  his  head  which  was  very  cold,  calling 
to  him  at  the  same  time.  As  she  raised  his  head  it  fell 
forward,  and  was  then  violently  jerked  backward.  This 
was  accompanied  by  twitching  of  the  facial  muscles.  She 
called  to  him  several  times  before  he  aroused  to  a  con- 
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scions  state,  and  then  he  asked  her  what  was  the  matter. 
Ue  said  that  he  had  been  lying  awake  when  he  suddenly 
lost  consciousness.  After  that  he  arose,  dressed  and 
breakfasted.  He  complained  of  feeling  cold  during  the 
day  though  he  was,  apparently,  as  well  as  usual.  The 
following  morning,  Monday,  he  arose  as  customary  and 
partook  of  a  Jiearty  breakfast  and  later  went  to  his  place 
of  business.  About  10  a.  m.  whilst  standing  at  his  desk, 
working  on  his  books,  he  dropped  suddenly  to  the  floor, 
striking  and  cutting  slightly  the  scalp  on  the  occiput. 
He  raised  himself  so  quickly  that  one  of  the  clerks  who 
saw  him  fall  suppost^d  it  was  a  voluntary  act  of  stooping. 
He  then  went  up  stairs  but  felt  so  faint  and  miserable 
that  he  called  a  carriage  to  take  him  home.  Arriving 
there  he  telenhoned  for  me  and  a  little  later,  on  my 
arrival  I  found  him  in  bed. 

1  have  known  Mr.  T.  quite  intimately  for  thirty  yeai's. 
H(»  has  aways  been  a  man  of  the  most  methodical  habits, 
applying  himself  very  closely  to  business,  rarely  absent 
from  it,  exceptincr  for  an  annual  visit  of  two  or  three 
weeks  to  the  Maine  woods.  Regarding  liquor  he  was 
very  abstemious  and  was  a  moderate  smoker.  The  ven- 
erial  history  was  negative.  During  the  past  two  years  I 
had  noticed  that  he  was  not  appearing  in  his  usual  health, 
but  as  he  never  approached  me  on  the  subject  I  said 
uolhing  to  him.  His  wife  has  given  me  some  facts  relat- 
ing to  that  time. 

Before  giving  her  statement  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
relate  an  occun*ence  of  ten  years  ago.  He  was  returning 
liome  one  evening  and  was  overtaken  by  a  heavy  thunder- 
storm. Just  before  reaching  his  home,  a  tree  on  the 
opposite  side  of  his  house,  perhaps  a  hundred  feet  away, 
was  struck  by  lightning.  His  wife  met  him  at  the  door, 
whicli  in  his  agitation  he  seem(»d  unable  to  open,  and  as- 
sisted him  to  a  chair.  He  was  extremely  pale  and  his 
respirations  were  very  hurried  and  panting.  It  was  an 
i)our  b(»fore  he  rallied  from  his  shock.  He  has  always 
dreaded  thunder-storms  since  that  time.     It  is  interest- 
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ing  to  quote  from  Dr.  Robert  T.  Edes  the.  following  para- 
graph as  this  experience  of  Mr.  T.  though  remote  may 
possibly  have  had  some  causative  relation  to  his  present 
trouble.  "  A  sudden  shock  is  capable,  judging  by  symp- 
toms, of  producing  impairment  of  function  which  re- 
quires days  or  weeks  to  recover  from  or  which  may  be 
permanent;  but  it  is  not  known  at  what  point  the  slight 
temporary  changes  which  have  within  the  last  few  years 
been  found  in  so  many  nerve-cells,  as  a  consequence  of 
fatigue,  pass  into  the  degenerative  ones  that  mark  a 
chronic  disabilitv.'' 

His  wife  states  that  he  had  not  been  well,  often  com- 
plaining of  fatigue  and  severe  headaches  which  were 
somewhat  relieved  by  attention  to  a  constipated  habit. 
At  times  the  headaches  were  very  severe  lasting  him  day 
and  nififht.  but  whenever  he  went  into  the  woods  the 
headaches  would  leave  him  and  not  recur  for- a  month  or 
more  after  his  return  home.  Relief  from  business  cares 
and  changed  diet  may  have  accounted  for  this  improve- 
ment. He  has  been  for  some  years  subject  to  attacks  ot 
urtiraria  manifesting  itself  on  different  parts  of  the  body. 
On  seeing  the  patient  I  was  startled  at  his  appearance. 
His  face  was  of  an  ashen  paleness,  the  skin  and  extremi- 
ties cold  but  dry.  The  pupils  slightly  dilated  but  react- 
ing. The  mental  condition  was  normal.  He  made  no 
complaint  of  pain.  His  voice  was  slightly  husky.  Said 
he  was  cold.  I  took  his  wrist  and  found  a  perfectly  regu- 
lar i)ulse  'of  good  strength,  twenty-two  to  the  minute.  I 
noted  his  pulse  some  little  time  but  it  did  not  vary  from 
the  rate  first  stated.  Auscultation  with  the  ear  and  later 
with  the  stethoscope  showed  the  pulse  to  be  perfectly 
synchronous  wih  the  heart-beat.  To  avoid  repetition  I 
will  say  that  this  statement  was  confirmed  by  Drs.  Mc- 
Knight  and  Porter  of  Hartford,  who  first  saw  the  patient 
and  later  by  Dr.  Satterthwaite  of  New  York  and  Dr.  Edes 
of  Boston.  I  made  myself  frequent  examinations  to  dis- 
cover if  possible  an  interpolating  beat  but  always  with- 
out result.    The  examinations  also  revealed  a  slight  en- 
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larRement  of  the  heart  with  a  systolic  murmur,  not 
strongly  marked.  The  temperature  was  97  2-5°  and  dur- 
ing the  three  weeks  he  was  in  bed  and  under  close  obser- 
vation the  range  in  temperature  was  from  97°  to  99°  only 
once  or  twice,  however,  rising  above  and  very  seldom  at- 
taining the  normal  point.  The  variations  in  temperature 
were  so  slight  that  it  was  impossible  to  say  that  they 
were  affected  by  the  change  in  the  pulse.  During  these 
three  weeks  which  he  spent  in  bed  his  pulse  was  noted 
manv  times.  On  the  twelfth  it  fell  to  nineteen  and  this 
was  the  lowest  point  it  reached  and  only  on  that  one 
oc(?asion.  The  highest  point  was  thirty-five  and  like  the 
other  extreme  that  rate  was  maintained  only  for  part  of 
a  day.  (lenerallv  it  would  niuge  from  twenty,  twenty- 
two  to  twentv-six  and  sometimes  twenty-eight,  and  a 
chart  made  of  the  maximum  and  minimum  daily  records 
showed  that  there  was  an  upward  tendency  so  that  when 
he  finally  left  his  bed  there  had  been  a  decided  improve- 
ment over  the  condition  when  first  seen.  On  one  occa- 
sion only  while  he  was  in  bed  did  I  notice  any  irr^^gular 
beat.  His  first  excursion  from  the  house  was  a  drive 
with  me  and  the  effort  of  patting  on  his  overcoat  and  the 
excitement  of  the  occasion  led  me  to  examine  his  pulse. 
I  found  it  decidedly  iriegular.  I  gave  him  brandy  and 
after  waiting  a  few  minutes  the  ])ulse  had  resumed  its 
regular  slow  action.  An  examination  of  the  blood  was 
made  at  an  early  date  by  Dr.  Walter  K.  Steiner  of  Hart- 
ford, with  the  following  result: 

Hemoglobin  (Dare),  7H^ 

Red  Hlood-(^orpuscles,  4,()24,000 

White  Blood-Corpuscles,  4,.^(M) 

DIFFKRKNTIAL   DOIINT. 

/  Polymorphonuclears,  70.68^ 

VSmall  Mononuclears,  23.30^ 

515  W.  B.  C.  Counted   (Large  Mononuclears,  4.47j^ 
/and  Transitionals 

\  Eosinophiles,  1.55^ 
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The  stained  specimen  showed  that  the  red  blood-cor- 
puscles stained  well.  There  was  no  polychromatophilia, 
and  no  nucleated  reds  were  seen  on  counting  515  white 
blood-corpuscles.  The  red  corpuscles  showed  also  no 
variation  in  size  or  shape. 

Examinations  of  the  urine  jfave  negative  results. 

The  treatment  from  the  outset  was  empirical.  Believ- 
ing at  first  that  the  slow  pulse  was  the  result  of  some 
autointoxication.  I  administered  a  calomel  purge.  The 
result,  however,  threw  no  light  on  the  case  and  I  resorted 
to  stimulants,  strychnine  and  nitroglycerine,  after  a  few 
da^'s  discontinuing  the  latter,  and  began  giving  iron  and 
arsenic.  The  iron  and  strychnine  were  continued  for 
several  weeks.  An  occasional  purge  of  calomel  was 
given.  Nothing  seemed  to  accelerate  the  heart  beat  and 
finally  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Edes  I  tried  digitalis,  but 
I  confess  that  I  did  not  carry  this  treatment  to  a  point 
which  could  have  affected  the  pulse,  ten  drops  of  the  tinc- 
ture three  times  a  day  for  a  week  being  given.  He  re- 
quired something  to  make  him  sleep  and  I  found  that 
Tully's  powder  gave  the  most  satisfactory  result. 

Later  in  the  autumn  he  gradually  took  up  his  work  at 
the  store,  his  general  appearance  improved  and  although 
we  passed  through  a  winter  which  for  length  and  severity 
silenced  the  oldest  inhabitants,  he  did  not  suffer  at  all 
from  the  cold.  His  pulse  was  constantly  at  28 — i.  e., 
whenever  observations  were  taken.  In  the  latter  part  of 
March  he  sailed  for  Europe  to  take  the  Nauheim  treat- 
ment where  he  still  remains  and  I  have  learned  that 
along  with  general  improvement  his  pulse  has  increased 
to  thirty  and  thirty-two. 
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By  Olivkr  T.  Osborne,  M.A.,  M.D., 

NSW  HATEN. 

It  18  with  considerable  hesitation  that  I  offer  you  a 
paper  on  my  views  of  tlie  etiology  of  arteriosclerosis,  but 
a  portion  of  llthis  audience  has  always  been  so  lenient 
with  my  shortcomings,  that  I  venture  to  make  declara- 
tions that  I  mav  have  to  retract  after  your  discussion. 
(Certain  it  is  that  no  subject  is  more  pregnant  with  intep- 
es(  to-dav  than  this  one. 

Tlie  symptoms  of  general  arteriosclerosis  or  arterio- 
capiUary  fibrosis  and  its  histopatholoj^y  we  all  know,  but 
do  we  note  the  premonitory  signs  of  this  condition  which 
early  diagnosed  can  uerhans  be  often  Wiirded  off  or  post- 
jK)ued  ? 

It  is  afirreed  that  several  causes  produce  the  condition 
of  arteriosclerosis,  and  I  wish  to  suggest  a  theory  as  to 
why  these  varied  causes  produce  the  one  c(mdition.  It 
would  seem  a  self-evident  fact  that  in  generalized 
arteriosclerosis  the  cause  nnist  be  some  irritant  circulat- 
ing: in  the  blood,  or  some  chemical  disturbance  of  the 
blood,  or  some  changed  physical  condition  of  the  circula- 
tion. Therefore,  it  must  be  to  modifications  of  the  blooil 
or  its  pressure  that  we  should  look  for  an  explanation. 

In  the  first  place,  the  blood  is  life,  and  modification  of 
it  means  svmptoms.  and  if  this  modification  is  not  soon 
corrected  the  svmi»toms  will  persist  and  d(*atli  will  occur 
from  such  modificaticm  alone.  To  prove  this  statement 
it  is  onlv  ne<essarv  to  mention  anemia,  leukemia,  gout, 
neurasthenia,  diabetes.  Graves'  disease,  myxedema,  Addi- 
son's disease,  acromegaly,  and  art<Tiosclerosis.  • 

It  is  not  a  diseased  organ  that  causes  death,  but  the 

•IRead  before  the  FairtieM  County  Medical  Association  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  April  12,  1904. 
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absence  of  the  function  of  that  organ  and  therefore 
modification  of  the  blood.  It  is  not  the  local  inflamma- 
tion from  an  infection  that  causes  death,  but  the  toxins 
produced  bv  the  infection  circulatinj;  in  the  blood.  Of 
course  there  mav  he  deaths  from  accidents  in  the  couri*<! 
of  anv  disease,  as  from  embolism,  hemorrhiigis  perfora- 
tion, suffocation,  etc..  but  if  we  could  ^ivo  new.  ch\an 
blood  to  a  patient  dying  from  infection  the  local  inflam- 
mation wouhl  jret  well. 

Now  what  is  it  that  makes  a  man  have  ever  gradually 
increasing  hardening  of  his  arteries  as  age  comes  on,  and 
then  what  makes  him  have  it  at  a  younger  age?  What 
is  it  that  raises  the  blood-pressure  and  increases  the 
arterial  tension  just  as  normally  after  sixty  as  is  normal 
the  bone  growth  of  childhood,  the  menstruation  find 
virility  at  puberty,  and  the  menopause  at  forty-five  ?  To 
account  for  the  bone  growth  of  childhood  we  find  the 
thymus  gland  working  hard  up  to  twelve  years  of  age. 
To  account  for  puberty  we  find  the  ovaries  and  testicles 
beginning  to  functionate  and  the  thyroid  increasing  its 
activity.  To  account  for  the  menopause  we  find  the 
ovaries  atrophying.  Now,  what  accounts  for  the  increas- 
ed tension  of  the  blood-vessels?  Why  should  we  not 
look  for  the  cause  among  the  organs  fninishing  intiTU  il 
secretions,  viz,  the  ductless  glands?  Our  investigation 
should  be  of  the  glands  furnishing  secretions  that  modify 
the  blood-pressure,  and  if  possible  to  then  discover  which 
of  these  glands  change  their  functions  after  sixry. 

The  glands  that  furnish  secretions  that  modify  the 
blood-pressure  are  six  in  number,  one  of  which,  the 
thymus,  furnishes  vasodilator  stuff  up  to  the  time  of  the 
cessation  of  its  function,  viz,  before  puberty.  Of  the 
other  five  glands  two  furnish  vaso-constricting  stuff,  the 
suprarenals  and  the  pituitary,  and  three  furnish  vaso- 
dilator str.ff,  viz,  the  thyroid,  th<^  testicles,  and  tiie 
ovaries.  As  far  as  we  have  yet  discovered,  the  supr.ire- 
18 
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nal  glands  furnish  par  excellence  the  vaso-constrictor 
stuff  for  the  organism.  The  circulation  of  the  suprarenal 
secretion  in  the  blood-vessels  stimulates  the  heart  and 
causes  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels  to  contract,  and  if 
injected  experimentally  in  any  large  amount  the  con* 
traction  of  the  blood-vessels  is  enormous  and  capillary 
surfaces  are  blanched.  Man  and  animals  cannot  live 
after  extirpation  of  the  suprarenal  glands,  neither  can 
they  live  when  these  glands  suffer  from  tuberculosis,  i.e. 
from  Addison's  disease,  and  it  will  be  remembert^d  that 
oue  of  the  constant  symptoms  of  Addison's  disease  is  pro- 
gressively increasing  low  blood-pressure. 

We  now  recognize  hyper-secretion  of  the  thyroid  and 
under-secretion  of  the  thyroid,  and  why  can  we  not  con- 
ceive that  the  suprarenal  glands  can  also  furnish  too 
much  or  too  little  secretion  and  therefore  more  or  less 
vaso-contracting  stuff?  Perhaps,  yes  probably,  many  of 
the  cardiac  failures  in  acute  infections  are  due  to  the 
action  of  the  toxins  on  these  glands,  and  not  on  the  heart 
or  vaso-motor  centers  as  so  often  declared.  Also,  doubt- 
less, pathologists  in  watching  these  glands  more  care- 
fully will  find  that  they  are  subject  to  glandular  changes 
the  same  as  any  other  organ,  and  can  produce  some  of  the 
symptoms  of  unclassified  conditions. 

J  can  but  believe  that  many  of  the  causes  of  shock  after 
laparotomy  are  due  to  the  disturbed  function  of  the 
suprarenals,  possibly  through  the  injury  or  manipula- 
tions of  the  sympathetic  abdominal  nerves.  While  we 
recognize  the  group  of  symptoms  which  we  term  Addi- 
S(m's  disease,  which  means  more  or  less  total  absence  of 
suprarenal  function,  we  have  not  taken  into  considera- 
tion the  fact  that  every  secretion  can  not  only  be  de- 
creased or  increased  homogeneously  in  all  its  elem(»nt8, 
but  can  also  have  cerhiin  eh^meuts  only  of  its  secretion 
decreased  or  increased.  I  believe  that  the  trouble  in 
neurasthenia  is  that  the*  vasoconstrictor  stuff  of  the 
suprarenal  glands  is  not  projM^rly  secreted  although  the 
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other  elements  of  this  jflandular  secretion  may  be  norma] 
in  amount.  This  may  be  a  temporary  or  a  permanent 
condition  just  as  disturbances  of  the  thyroid  may  be  a 
temporary  or  a  permanent  condition. 

The  pituitary  gland  also  furnishes  a  small  amount  of 
vaso-constricting  stuif.  An  extract  of  the  infundibular 
part  of  this  inland  raises  the  blood-pressure  and  increases 
the  heart  action,  but  not  nearly  to  the  same  extent  as 
does  suprarenal  extract.  This  action  on  the  blood-vessels 
is  also  a  peripheral  one.^  This  gland,  sitnatcl  in  th© 
brain,  must  seemingly  furnish  some  secretion  that  is 
necessary  to  the  brain  functions,  but  just  what  prom- 
inence the  vaso-constrictor  secretion  from  this  small 
gland  has  in  the  blood  which  is  so  well  supplied 
by  the  two  large  suprarenal  glands  it  is  impossible 
to  slate.  We  do  not  even  know  why  the  bones  grow 
when  the  secretion  of  this  gland  is  increased. 

Turning  now  to  the  opponents  of  this  vaso-constricting 
stuff,  and  we  find  that  the  thyroid  is  the  gland  that  fur- 
nishes the  greatest  opposition.  Probably  one  of  the 
functions  of  the  thyroid  is  to  dilate  the  blood-vessels.* 
and  intravenous  injections  of  the  watery  extract  of  the 
thyroid  lowers  the  blood-pressure. t  It  is  a  clinical  fact  that 
I  have  many  times  demonstrated  that  the  blood-pressure 
can  be  lowered  by  feeding  thyroid,  even  in  small  doses, 
and  a  case  has  been  reported  where  sudden  death  from 
heart-fjiilure  was  due  lo  an  over-administration  of 
thyroid.J  In  Graves'  Thyroid  disease,  or  exophthalmic 
goiter,  low  arterial  tension  is  a  more  or  less  constant  symp- 
tom, and  after  fifty  when  the  thyroid  begins  gradually  to 
diminish  its    secretions   and   the   blood-pressure   gradually 

1  Schafer  and  Vincent,  Journ.  of  Pbysioh  gy,  London,  Vol.  XXV, 
Sept  18,  1899. 

♦Cyon,  Centralbl,  f.  I'hysioloj;.,  Leipsic.  u.  Wein,  1897,  p.  357. 

fOliver  and  Scbafer.  Jc.urnal  of  Physiology,  Cambridge  and  Loiidon, 
1895,  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  277. 

tTidey,  BritiBh  Med.  Journ.,  1902. 
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rises,  until  in  old  agr»  when  the  thyroid  has  atrophied  the 
blood-tension  is  at  its  highest  and  arteriosclerosis  is  in  evi- 
dence. 

The  ovaries  have  also  been  shown  to  furnish,  at  least 
during  their  period  of  eor.ojostion,  vaso-di!ator  stuff.* 
Whether  there  is  any  continued  secrrtion  of  dilator  stuff  is 
problematical,  this  element  of  the  secretion,  perhaps,  being 
only  periodically  elaborated. 

The  analogues  of  tlie  ovaries,  the  testicles,  as  far  as  1 
am  aware  have  not  btn^n  proved  to  furnish  a  vasodilator 
stuff,  but  as  they  contain  considerable  nuclein  I  believe 
that  we  are  quite  justified  in  believing  that  theirsecretion 
can  cause  vasodilation  as  does  nucleic  acid.  How  fre- 
quently this  sort  of  secretion  enters  the  blood-stream, 
and  what  small  part  it  plays  in  regulating  the  general 
vasomotor  tension,  is  not  known. 

After  thus  brielly  studying  the  glands  that  furnish 
secretions  that  modify  blood-tension,  we  must  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  thyroid  that  furnishes  vaso- 
dilator stuff  and  the  suprarenals  that  furnish  vaso-con- 
tni<*tor  stuff,  and  any  marked  increase  of  tension  must 
be  due,  in  the  absence  of  drug  stimulation,  to  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  thyroid  se<Tetion  or  an  increase  of  the  supra- 
renal secretion,  or  to  both.  The  only  other  hyimthesis,  it 
S(»ems  to  me,  must  be  the  jmssibility  of  some  irritant  in 
the  blood  either-  stimulating  the  vaso-motor  centers  to 
keep  up  peripheral  contraction  or  that  some  irritant  in 
the  blood  finally  causes  a  slow-going  (endarteritis  with 
the  resulting  arteriosclerosis. 

The  acce])ted  causes  of  arteriosclc^i^osis  are  old  age, 
nervous  strain,  over-eating,  the  abus(»  of  al<M)hol,  seven* 
muscular  exercises  syphilis,  chronic  lead  poisoning,  kid- 
ney insufficiency,  and  gout. 

There  may  hv  too  much  suprar(>nal  secretion  at  any 
age,  or  too  little  thyroid  secretion  at  any  age,  but  old  age 
with  its  normal  hi^h  arterial  tension  is  probably  due  to 
•Bandler,  Medical  Record,  March  16,  1901. 
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an  Jibsonce  of  thyroid  secretion  and  the  consequent  rela- 
tive, at  least,  increase  of  su{>rarenal  secretion.  A  man 
with  this  increased  pulse  tension  often  has,  perhaps,  for 
A  ears,  j^ood  compensating  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  to 
overcome  this  increased  peripheral  resistance,  and  Albutt* 
thinks  there  is  also  an  hypcf  trophy  of  the  muscular  coats  of 
the  arteries.  Hence  as  lon;^  as  there  is  this  increased  power 
of  propulsion  of  the  blood  tlie  nmn  has  no  trouble,  but  if 
anythinj»:  upsets  this  muscr.lar  power  he  b(»gins  to  have 
a  sense  of  fatigue,  low  spirits,  and  some  sort  of  general 
discomfort  for  which  he  may  see  a  physician. 

If  W(»  recognize  the  cause  of  the  trouble  at  this  time  and 
thecomingarteriosderosis  and  give  him  proper  advice,the 
disease  itself  may  be  postponed  for  years.  He  should  eat 
less,  drink  less,  take  regulated  exercise  to  get  more  blood 
into  his  muscles  and  relieve  the  arteries,  take  regularly 
once  in  so  often  a  period  of  business  rest,  and  perhaps 
some  proper  medication.  However,  these  very  cases,  so 
used  to  hypertension  as  they  are,  cannot  stand  large 
doses  of  drugs  that  cause  arterial  depression  without 
complaining  of  malaise.  This  same  high  tension  causes 
increase  d  kidney  activity,  and  this  plus  the  toxins  absorb- 
ed from  over-eating  and  drinking  with  consequent  imper- 
fect digestion,  little  by  little  can  irritate  the  kidneys 
until  chronic  interstitial  nephritis  is  the  outcome.  Also, 
a. heart  can  become  incomoetent  on  exerti(m  after  years 
of  this  permanent  high  tension  even  if  arteriosclerosis  as 
such  is  not  discoverable. 

Nervous  strain  is  now  recognized  as  a  cause  of  arterio- 
sclerosis, and  is  a  cause  that  is  becoming  more  and  more 
prominent.  Few  of  us  realize  the  tension  under 
which  our  dailv  life  is  liv(»d.  Men  of  large  interests, 
large  business,  stock-brokers,  cautains  of  industry,  heads 
of  corporations,  lawyers  and  doctors,  with  their  unceas- 
ing appointments,  unceasing  obligations  to  meet  and 
*Tbe  Medical  Examiner,  Mnrch,  1904. 
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short  periods  of  physical  rest  arid  still  shorter  of  mental 
rest,  all  cause  increased  nervons  strain  and  with  it  in- 
creased arterial  tension.  Blood-pressure  measurements 
are  shown  to  be  larerelv  increased  by  the  slightest  nerv- 
ons disturbance,  mental  anxiety,  or  intense  interest. 
Men  of  brains  who  crave  alcohol  in  some  form  do  not 
want  it  so  much  for  the  momentary  stimulant  effect  as 
for  the  vaso-dilatation  which  it  causes,  relieving  this 
hyper-tension  which  is  making  them  more  nervous. 
The  driver  of  an  automobile  ajj^ainst  time  will  not  have 
the  dilated  heart  or  the  athletic  heart  that  the  racing 
bicyclist  has.  but  he  will  have  arteriosclerosis  if  he  keeps 
ui)  this  nervous  tension. 

Over-eatine:  is  accented  as  another  cause  of  arterioscle- 
rosis, and  mav  be  due  to  the  absorption  into  the  blood  of 
too  mony  toxins  from  imperfectly  digested  food,  thus 
irritatinir  the  blood-vessels  to  contract  and  finally  cauis- 
iner  an  endarteritis,  or  can  we  not  supymse  that  some  of 
these  absorbed  toxins  may  irritate  the  suprarenals  to  in- 
creased action.  However,  far  be  it  from  my  purjK)se  to 
niake  any  statement  that  the  increased  suprarenal  activ- 
ity is  the  onlv  cause  of  arteriosclerosis,  but  that  hyper- 
tension is  a  lar^e  predisposing  factor. 

Alcohol  is  ulaced  as  another  cause  of  this  disease,  and 
its  causability  may  be  hard  to  trace.  Certain  it  is  that  it 
stimulates  the  thyroid  gland,  which  gives  an  increased 
amount  of  vasodilator  stutT,  and  the  stimulation  of  this 
gland  is  very  evident  in  our  exophthalmic  goiter  cases 
and  in  hysterical  women,  and  I  believe  hysteria  to  be  due 
to  disturbed  thyroid  secretion.  This  rei>eated  stimula- 
tion may  sooner  or  later  cause  an  atrophy  of  this  gland, 
and  hence  a  diminution  of  vaso-dilator  secretion.  This  is 
true  of  every  over-stimulated  organ  or  gland  in  the  body, 
it  becomes  sooner  or  later,  so  to  speak,  worn  out.  Also, 
where  alcohol  has  been  fjound  to  b(»  the  only  apparent 
cause  of  arteriosclerosis,  there  is  also  some  liver  or  kid- 
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ney  disturbance,  either  one  of  which  will  tend  to  raise 
the  blood-oressure. 

Severe  muscular  exercise  as  a  cause  of  arteriosclerosis 
is  not  as  prominent  as  it  once*was  when  more  severe 
physical  labor  was  needed.  Now  machinery  has  dis- 
placed a  larcre  oart  of  this  cause  of  the  disease.  But 
where  there  is  a  demand  for  severe  muscle  work  it  is 
quite  probable  that  there  is  also  a  demand  made  on  the 
suprarenals  for  extra  secretion,  and  this  secretion  has 
proved  to  be  a  strong  muscle  stimulant.  Also  during 
increased  muscuhir  exercise  there  is  increased  tension  of 
tlie  peripheral  arteries  from  contraction  of  the  muscles. 
This  slows  the  blood-stream  and  raises  the  blood-pressure 
in  the  rest  of  the  arteries  in  the  body,  and  this  increased 
pressure  constantly  repeated  may  alone  be  the  cause  of 
the  arteriosclerosis. 

Syphilis  as  a  precedent  of  this  disease  cannot  be  declar- 
ed a  cause  until  we  have  separated  its  results  from  the 
results  of  the  chronic  action  of  mercury,  and  I  believe 
that  most  metals  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  thyroid 
ffland  and  that  the  prolonged  action  of  mercury  causes 
atrophy  of  this  ffland,  and  increased  blood-tension  and 
connective  tissue  formations  are  the  result.  In  fact,  I 
should  here  like  to  state  my  belief  that  all  drugs  which 
we  have  classed  as  alteratives  act  as  such  by  modifying 
the  secretions  of  one  or  more  of  the  ductless  glands. 

Another  cause  of  arteriosclerosis  is  chronic  lead  poi- 
soning, and  here  again  we  have  a  metal  that  I  think  in 
chronic  poisoning  interferes  with  the  action  of  the 
thyroid,  and  again  we  have  the  suprarenal  in  full  sway, 
high  blood-pressui*e,  slow  pulse,  and  connec^tive  tissue 
deposits. 

In  kidney  insufficiency  the  blood-tension  always  be- 
comes hiffh  and  arteriosclerosis  may  occur.  This  may  be 
due  to  insufficiency  of  the  kidneys  leaving  irritants  in  the 
blood  which  cause  a  slow-going  inflammation  of  the 
arteries,  endarteritis,  or    if  a    considerable    amount    of 
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liquid  is  dnmk,  or  but  a  small  amount  of  liquid, 
even  water  is  drunk,  and  a  not  proportionate 
amount  of  urine  excreted,  the  blood-vessels  are  over-fill- 
ed, and  the  blood-tension  from  this  cause  alone  becomes 
hiffh.  Hence  when  there  is  kidney  insufficiency  the  ap- 
t)roved  method  of  j^iving  large  amounts  of  plain  water  or 
medicinal  water  per  day,  or  even  large  amounts  of  milk, 
I  believe  often  not  to  be  good  treatment.  Of  course  it  is 
many  times  hard  to  state  whether  the  disease  of  the  kid- 
ney precedes  the  high  blood-tension  in  arteriosclerosis  or 
whether  an  arteriosclerosis  preceded  the  kidney  trouble. 

A  gouty  diathesis  is  |>erhaps  one  of  the  most  frequent 
causes  of  increased  blood-tension^  and  certain  it  is  that 
goiU  is  an  acknowledged  cause  of  arteriosclerosis.  An 
increase  in  uric  acid  in  the  blood  has  been  proved  to  be 
often  present  in  gouty  conditions.  It  has,  however,  not 
been  Droved  to  be  the  cause.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
disturbed  suprarenal  secretion,  perhaps  an  increase  of  it, 
which  means  not  only  the  part  of  its  secretion  that  in- 
creases vasomotor  tension  but  also  all  its  other  ingredi- 
ents, may  be  a  cause  of  gout.  I  have  many  times  held 
gout  in  ab(\vance  and  prevented  its  exacerbations  by  judi 
cious  thyroid  medication,  i.  e..  the  antithesis  in  many 
ways  of  suura renal  secretion. 

Whichever  may  be  the  primary  cause  of  arterioscle- 
rosis, whether  these  above  factors  just  related  or  wheth- 
er the  plus  tension,  certain  it  is  that  any  treatment  of  the 
condition  to  be  successful  must  aim  to  diminish  the  high 
blood-pressure.  This  can  be  accomplished  well  by 
thyroid  extract  in  small  doses  if  we  believe  there  is  evi- 
dence of  diminished  thyroid  seiTetion,  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  any  small  dosage  of  iodid  or  iodids  will 
stimulate  the  thyroid  gland  to  greater  activity,  and  hence 
the  lontr  known  value  of  this  drug  in  arteriosclerosis. 

If  possible,  all  severe  muscular  activity  and  all  nervous 
strain,  or  anything  that  tends  to  increase  peripheral  ten- 
sion should  be  prevented.     Large  quantities  of  liquids, 
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even  water,  is  not  often  uood  treatment,  as  they  tend  lu 
over-fill  the  blood-vessels.  A  modified,  diminished,  mix- 
ed diet,  alcohol  free  if  possible,  without  contractor  stimu- 
lants as  catTeine,  coffee  and  tea,  spices,  or  any  drug  such 
as  strychnine  or  dijritalis,  unless  there  is  actual  cardiac 
failure,  will  give  us  the  best  results. 

The  f^reat  value  of  rest,  esjyecially  mental,  must  not  be 
forgotten,  whether  this  be  a  rest  for  so  many  hours  each 
day,  or  a  rest  of  two  or  three  days  weekly,  or  a  rest  of  a 
month  or  two  annually,  certain  it  is  that  this  increased 
tension  when  allowed  periods  of  intermit tency  may  not 
develop  the  disease  of  arterioscterosis.  The  moderate 
use  of  tobacco  aftvv  thirty  years  of  age  may  be  of  benefit 
to  these  hvper-lension  cases  rather  than  otherwise.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  a  narcotic  to  the  brain,  which  removes 
a  certain  amount  of  nervous  tension;  in  the  second  phice, 
it  is  a  vasodilator  and  in  moderate  amount  will  not 
weaken  the  heart.  In  excessive  amount  it  will  precipi- 
tate a  cardiac  insufliciency  in  these  cases. 

In  cases  of  arteriosclerosis  without  kidney  or  liver 
lesion,  in  a  patient  sixty  years  of  age  or  more,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  small  doses  of  alcohol,  esT>ecially  at  night, 
may  cause  sufficient  vasodilatation  to  give  him  some  bet- 
tering of  symptoms  that  may  be  present,  but  this  same 
improvement  can  generally  be  caused  by  nitroglycerine 
in  small  doses,  even  as  little  as  1-400  of  a  grain  three  or 
four  times  a  day. 

Nothing  as  yet  has  been  discovered  except  opium  that 
will  diminish  suprarenal  secretion  if  this  is  in  excess, 
and  i)erhaps  you  will  all  deny  that  it  ever  is  in  excess. 

It  is  possible,  if  I  am  right,  that  in  the  future  one  of  thi' 
suprarenal  glands  might  be  removed  or  its  artery  tied  in 
gout  and  arteriosclerosis.  This  will  not  seem  so  str.n'/e 
a  stat(»ment  if  it  is  remembered  that  the  thyroid  is  now 
partially  extirpated  or  its  artery  tied  for  its  hypersecre- 
tion, or  (Jraves'  disease,  with  increasing  successful  re- 
sults. 
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REPORT  OP  A  CASE  OF  ANEURISMS  OF  THE  IN- 
TERNAL CAROTID  ARTERY  WITHIN 
THE  CRANIUM. 


By  John  Slai>b  Ely,  M.D., 


MXW  HAVEN. 


It  is  customary  to  take  cognizance  of  two  types  of 
aneurism  in  connectioil  with  the  cerebral  arteries.  Not 
that  these  typt^s  are  so  very  different  in  their  funda- 
mental pathological  nature,  but  decided  differences  in 
their  location  and  in  their  clinical  effects  make  such 
classification  desirable. 

The  first  of  these  types  comprises  the  miliary 
aneurisms  of  Charcot  and  Bouchard.  These  are  by  far 
the  moiH?  common.  They  are  usually  multiple,  origin- 
ate from  the  smaller  arteries  of  the  brain,  and  their  rup- 
ture is  a  frequent  cause  of  cerebral  hemorrhage,  the 
blood  in  such  event  being  extravasated  for  the  most  part 
within  the  substance  of  the  brain. 

Aneurisms  of  the  other  type  are  usually  single  and 
develop  from  the  larger  blood-vessels  at  the  base  of  the 
brain.  They  also  frequently  rupture,  but  in  this  instance 
the  blood  is  found  on  the  surface  of  the  brain  and  the 
resultant  symptoms  are  those  of  meningeal  hemorrhage. 
It  is  to  this  latter  type  of  intercranial  aneurism  that  I 
ask  your  attention. 

Study  of  the  cases  of  this  sort  which  have  been  record- 
ed shows  that  their  symptoms,  like  those  of  other  focal 
disorders  within  the  cranium,  are  in  large  measure  deter- 
mined by  the  location  of  the  lesion.  In  not  a  few  cases, 
where  so-called  silent  areas  of  the  brain  have  been  in- 
volved no  sym])toms  seem  to  have  been  present — none, 
at  least,  until  sudden  rupture  of  the  aneurism  has  occa- 
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sioned  an  apoplectiform  attack  speedily  followed  by 
death.  In  other  cases  the  symptoms  siifTprest  more  j?rad- 
ual  extravasation  of  blood — ingravescent  apoplexy — 
which  may  not  prove  fatal  during  the  first  attack,  but 
may  be  several  times  repeated.  In  either  event  the 
symptoms  of  meningeal  hemorrhage  are  ultimately  well 
developed  as  a  rule — coma,  rigidity  or  paralysis  of  an 
extremity  or  of  one  side  of  the  body,  general  convulsions, 
fever.  In  such  cases,  in  which  symjitoms  are  lacking 
until  the  occurrence  of  rupture  of  the  aneurism,  its  diag- 
nosis is  not  to  be  expected.  But  this  is  not  the  rule,  for 
in  moat  instances  for  a  considerable  time  before  its  rup- 
ture the  presence  of  intracranial  aneurism  seems  to  have 
been  indicated  by  both  general  and  focal  symptoms. 

Of  general  symptoms  headache,  vertigo,  vomiting  and 
peculiar  intracranial  sensations  are  often  present  and 
seem  to  be  independent  of  the  location  of  the  aneurism. 
At  times  also  in  some  cases  an  intermittent  bruit  syn- 
chronous with  the  pulse,  has  been  appreciated  by  the 
patient  and  has  been  audible  on  auscultation  over  the 
cranium.  Usually,  however,  no  such  bruit  is  present  and 
its  absence  in  any  case  should  not  be  allowed  to  unsettle 
a  diagnosis  otherwise  well  founded. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  symptoms  of  intra- 
cranial aneurism,  so  far  at  least  as  diagnosis  is  concern- 
ed, are  the  focal  symptoms  which  permit  the  localization 
of  the  intracranial  lesion  in  the  region  of  one  of  the 
larger  blood-vessels  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  Any  ade- 
cpiate  description  of  these  focal  symptoms  in  their  rela- 
tion to  the  various  sites  of  intracranial  aneurisms  would 
lead  us  far  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  primarily  to  present  to  you  the  history  of  a  case 
of  aneurism  of  the  internal  carotid  artery  which  has 
come  under  my  notice  during  the  past  winter.  T  shall 
therefore  speak  only  of  those  focal  symptoms  which  may 
be  caused  by  aneurisms  of  the  internal  carotid  artery. 

After  passing  through  its  canal  in  the  petrous  portion 
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of  the  teniDoral  bone  the  carotid  artery  enters  the 
eraninin  through  the  foramen  huerum.  It  then  turns 
upward  and  uasses  forward  along  the  body  of  the 
sphenoid  bone.  In  this  part  of  its  course  it  is  crossed 
obliquely  on  its  outer  side  by  the  sixth  nerve  a^  it  passes 
forward  to  tlie  orbit.  It  is  also  here  in  close  relation 
with  Ihe  cavernous  sinus,  the  artery  lying  internal  to  the 
inner  wall  of  the  sinus.  The  only  other  structures  of  im- 
portance at  all  near  the  artery  in  this  location  are  the 
third  and  fourth  nerves  and  the  ophthalmic  division  of 
the  fifth  nerve.  These  lie,  in  the  order  named  from  above 
dow^nward,  ajrainst  the  ouier  wall  of  Ihe  cavernous  sinus, 
converging  as  they  jmss  forward  to  the  sphenoidal 
tissure. 

Heneath  the  anterior  dinoid  process  the  artery  turns 
abruptly  upward,  inward  and  backward  and  perforates 
the  dura  mafer  just  internal  to  the  clinoid  process.  Here 
it  comes  into  verv  close  relation  with  the  optic  nerv^e, 
which  lies  in  front  of  the  artery  and  somewhat  above  and 
int(»rnal  to  it.  It  should  be  remembered  that  up  to  this 
time  the  course  of  the  artery  has  been  extradural. 

After  perforatimr  th(»  dura  mater  it  soon  turns  again 
and  passing:  unward  and  outward  reaches  the  anterior 
perforated  space  at  the  base  of  the  brain  where  it  divides 
into  its  two  terminal  branches,  the  middle  and  anterior 
ceiebral  arteries.  In  this  part  of  its  course  it  is  in  rela- 
tion with  the  olfactorv  nei-ve,  w^hose  roots  emerge  from 
tlu*  brain  iust  in  front  of  the  anterior  perforated  space. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  course  of  the  carotid 
artcrv  within  the  craninm  is  exceedingly  tortuous  and 
that  its  relations  with  adiaceni  structures  are  unusually 
divei^e  in  view  of  its  C(miparative  shortness. 

It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  aneurisms  are  particu- 
larlv  liable  to  form  where  an  artery  gives  off  its  branches, 
where  it  turns  abruptly  in  its  course  or  where  it  comes 
into  close  relation  with  bone.  And  so  we  find  in  the  case 
of  the  internal  carotid  that  there  are  two  places  in  par- 
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ticular  at  which  aneurisms  are  apt  to  form.  These  are 
near  its  sharp  upward  bend  beneath  the  anterior 
clinoid  process,  (at  which  point  it  gives  origin  to  the 
ophthalmic  artery)  and  at  its  bifurcation,  just  below 
which  it  is  joined  by  the  posterior  communicating  artery. 
Cases  are  also  on  record  in  which  the  aneurism  has 
sprung  from  the  artery  just  after  its  emergence 
from  the  foramen  lacerum  and  just  after  its  perfor- 
ation of  the  dura  mater,  but  these  are  unusual  locations 
for  it. 

In  two  of  these  locations  aneurisms,  even  of  consider- 
able size,  may  ffive  rise  to  no  focal  symptoms  whatever. 
These  are  at  its  bifurcation  and  at  the  foramen  lacerum. 
In  the  other  positions,  unless  they  are  very  small  they 
usually  exert  pressure  on  adiacent  nerves  sufficient  to 
produce  irritation  or  degeneration.  Those  originating 
from  the  artery  as  it  passes  along  the  body  of  the 
sphenoid  bone  or  beneath  the  anterior  clinoid  process 
commonly  press  on  the  sixth  nerve  as  it  passes  along  tM 
artery  between  it  and  the  cavernous  sinus.  If  the  aneu- 
rism is  large,  and  particularly  when  it  involves  the  artery 
u(»ar  its  upward  bend  beneath  the  clinoid  process  there  is 
also  apt  to  be  pressure  on  Ihe  ophthalmic  division  of  the 
5 til  and  on  the  JM  and  4th  nerves  as  they  pass  forward  to 
the  sphenoidal  fissure  along:  the  outer  wall  of  the  cavern- 
ous sinus.  When,  however,  the  aneurism  arises  from  the 
artery  where  it  m^rforates  the  dura  mater  the  nerves  just 
mentioned  usually  escape  any  considerable  pressure, 
which  is  then  felt  more  particularly  by  the  optic  and 
olfactory  nerves,  producing  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve 
and  resultant  loss  of  sight  in  the  eye  of  the  affected  side 
and  loss  of  smell  in  the  corri^sponding  side  of  the  nose. 

With  apologies  for  this  long  preamble,  I  ask  your  at- 
tention now  to  the  history  of  a  case  which  I  believe  well 
illustrators  the  ccmditioiis  which  may  be  occasioned  by 
aneurism  of  the  internal  carotid  artery  in  the  region  of 
the  cavernous  sinus.     For  the  opiK)rtnnity  to  study  the 
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clinical  features  of  this  case  and  for  kind  permission  to 
brin^  it  to  vour  notice  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  S.  D.  Gilbert, 
with  whom  it  was  seen  in  consultation  on  November 
seventeenth.  1903. 

The  patient,  a  lady  then  in  her  seventy-second  year, 
remarkably  well  preserved  and  active  for  her  years,  com- 
plained of  a  severe  supraorbital  neuralgia  from  which 
she  had  suffered  for  more  than  two  years  in  spite  of  all 
efforts  for  its  relief. 

On  September  fifth,  1901,  she  had  received  a  heavy 
blow  on  the  top  of  the  head.  This  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  very  severe  pain  in  the  occipital  region  and 
right  side  of  the  head,  which  continued  for  some  hours 
and  then  gradually  subsided.  Three  days  later,  on  Sep- 
tember eighth,  she  noticed  a  spot  of  rt»dness  and  "  irrita- 
tion "  on  the  right  eyebrow  near  the  root  of  the  nose. 
Thinking  this  expressed  the  bite  of  an  insect  of  some  sort 
she  gave  it  little  attention,  but  instead  of  disappearing 
as  she  had  expected,  it  increased  in  size  and  became  more 
painful.  Three  days  later,  during  the  night,  she  was 
seized  very  suddenly  with  severe  pain  in  the  back  of  th«- 
head.  This  pain  is  described  as  "  very  sharp."  It  con- 
tinued during:  the  entire  night  without  abatement,  de- 
stroying sleep  and  causing  her  to  walk  the  floor  in  agony. 
In  the  morning  a  physician  was  called  who  pronounced 
the  trouble  to  be  shingles  and  administered  an  anodyne, 
which,  however,  gave  only  slight  relief.  The  pain  con- 
tinued with  intolerable  severity  for  six  weeks.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  of  a  boring  character,  as  if  a  hot  iron  were 
burning  into  tlie  (»yeball,  eyelid  and  skin  of  the  right 
forehead.  Tliis  was  varied  by  paroxysms  of  most  intense 
pain  of  a  shooting  cliaracter  causing  gr(»at  suffering.  Six 
or  more  such  paroxysms  occurred  daily,  each  lasting  a 
half  hour  or  so. 

The  herpes  rapidly  extended  over  the  forehead  and 
upper  lid  of  the  right  (\ye,  down  the  right  side  of  the  nose 
to  its  tip  and  back  for  about  six  inches  over  the  hairy 
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scalp  to  the  right  of  the  median  line.  The  right  eye  was 
closed  by  the  swelling,  for  the  herpes  was  very  intense, 
and  later  when  desiccation  occurred  the  area  above  de- 
scribed was  covered  by  a  dense  thick  crust.  This  her- 
petic condition  lasted  for  ten  weeks,  during  one  of  which 
the  picture  seems  to  have  been  complicated  by  a  severe 
attack  of  facial  erysipelas,  which  greatly  prostrated  the 
patient  and  occasioned  anxiety  for  her  recovery. 

As  the  sight  failed  rapidly  during  this  attack  of  ery- 
sipelas I  must  digress  for  a  moment  to  describe  the  con- 
dition of  the  eyes  prior  to  that  time. 

Since  girlhood  the  patient  had  been  afflicted  with 
troublesome  mvopia.  As  time  went  on  this  condition 
became  more  aggravated  until  in  1886  because  of  failing 
vision  she  was  obliged  to  consult  specialists  in  New  York, 
who  diagnosticated  serious  intraocular  trouble — separa- 
tion of  the  retina,  hemorrhages  and  sclerochoroiditis — 
but  under  approuriate  treatment  this  had  remained  sta- 
tionary. It  should  also  be  stated  that  internal  strabis- 
mus had  been  gradually  developing  in  the  left  eye  for  sev- 
eral years.  This,  then,  was  the  ocular  condition  prior  to 
the  attack  of  shingles  and  erysipelas  in  the  fall  of  1901. 
During  this  sickness  the  sight  failed  rapidly,  particularly 
in  the  left  eye,  the  symptoms  pointing  to  a  fresh  and  ex- 
tensive hemorrhage  in  that  eye. 

On  November  nineteenth,  1901,  she  consulted  Dr.  A. 
N.  Ailing,  who  has  kindly  given  me  the  following  note% 
of  the  condition  of  the  eyes  at  that  time.  "  Iligh  myopia 
with  extensive  changes  in  the  fundus;  sclerochoroiditis 
posterior,  convergent  strabismus  of  the  left  eye,  with 
limitation  of  motion  outward.  Whether  there  was  any 
other  limitation  of  motion  in  either  eye  I  cannot  say;  I  at 
least  have  no  notes  on  that  point.  Vision: — Right  eye — 
counting  fingers  at  four  feet;  Left  eye — movements  of  the 
hand.  There  were  opacities  in  the  vitreous  of  both  eyes. 
The  ophthalmoscope  revealed  evidence  of  ri^cent  activity 
in  the  fundus  of  the  left  eye  in  the  shape  of  a  hemorrhage 
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undergoing  absorption.  The  acute  trouble  from  which 
she  suffered  was  a  small  ulcer  of  the  corner  of  the  right 
eye.  This  healed  in  about  two  weeks,  without  appreci- 
able scar." 

Dr.  AUintr  further  informs  me  that  the  impression 
created  by  the  history  and  by  this  examination  was  that 
the  patient  was  suffering  from  neuritis  of  the  ophthalmic 
division  of  the  fifth  nerve  with  resultant  trophic  disturb- 
ances of  the  skin  and  of  the  cornea. 

Hut  unlike  the  ordinary  herpes  zoster  ophthalmicus  the 
disappearance  of  the  eruDtion  was  followed  by  only 
slight  amelioration  of  the  neuralgic  pain,  which  has  con- 
tinued to  be  verv  severe  even  to  the  present  time.  With 
It  is  now  associated  an  indescribable  drawing  sensation 
r(»ferred  to  the  base  of  the  cranium  on  the  right  side. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  since  1HJ)4  the  patient  has 
suffered  oceasional  attacks  of  severe  precordial  pain  and 
oppression  in  the  chest,  sometimes  accompanied  by  faint- 
n(*ss  and  weakness  in  the*  extremities,  there  seems  to  be 
nothinir  further  of  note  in  the  history  of  the  casi*. 

Phvsical  examination  at  the  time  of  my  visit  with  Dr. 
(filbert  revealed  th(»  following: — 

On  the  ricrht  side  of  the  forehead  from  the  mi^dian  line 
to  a  point  about  two  and  a  half  inches  to  the  right,  ex- 
tending backward  about  six  inches  over  the  hairy  scalp 
and  downward  over  the  upper  lid  and  the  right  side  of 
the  nose  is  an  area  of  c(»mplete  anesthesia  and  analgesia. 
The  skin  of  the  s^ime  r^'gion  is  thin  and  translucent  and 
is  marked  in  many  places,  particularly  on  the  forehead, 
by  irregular  cicatrices,  the  remains  no  doubt  of  the 
herpes.  There  is  anesthesia  also  of  the  conjunctiva  and 
cornea  of  the  right  eye.  The  sight  in  the  left  eye  is  ap- 
parently gone;  in  the  right  (\ve  it  is  greatly  impaired. 
There  is  slight  drooping  of  the  i-ight  ey(»lid.  The  left  eye 
is  almost  immobile  in  inlernal  strabismus.  In  the  right 
eye  there  is  decided  limitation  of  motion  in  all  directions. 
The  left  pupil  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  right;  both 
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pnpils  react  sluggishly  to  light.  It  is  impossible  to  test 
the  reaction  to  accommodation  because  of  the  impaired 
vision.  There  is  slight  exophthalmos  of  the  right  eye- 
ball. 

The  senses  of  smell,  taste  and  hearing  are  normal. 
There  is  no  facial  paralysis,  but  from  time  to  time  there 
is  short  clonic  SDasm  in  the  muscles  of  the  right  side  of 
the  face.  This  appears  to  be  a  reflex  spasm  of  some  sort, 
increasing  under  excitement.  Tlie  tongue  is  protruded 
in  the  median  line.  There  is  no  paralysis  of  the  soft 
palate  or  of  the  pharyngeal  muscles,  no  difficulty  of 
deglutition,  no  paralysis  of  the  extremities.  Except  the 
area  al)Ove  described  as  anesthetic,  sensation  is  good  over 
the  face,  neck  and  extremities. 

The  tonffue  is  clean. 

The  pulse  is  88,  of  low  tension  and  the  radial  arteries 
are  soft.  The  temporal  arteries  are  tortuous  but  show 
no  evidence  of  calciflcation.  The  heart-sounds  are  norm- 
al with  the  exception  of  the  second  aortic  sound  heard 
over  the  aortic  region;  this  is  short  and  rather  choppy. 

Resoiration  seems  normal  and  examination  of  the 
lungs  rcA'eals  nothing  more  than  very  slight  emphysema. 

This  examination  made  it  evident  that  the  patient  was 
suffering  from  a  destructive  lesion  of  the  ophthalmic 
division  of  the  fifth  nerve,  of  the  third  and  sixth  nerves, 
and  perhans  also  of  the  fourth  nerve  of  the  right  side, 
and  that  there  was  paralysis  of  the  sixth  nerve  and  to  a 
less  degree  of  the  third  nerve  of  the  left  side.  The  im- 
pairment of  vision  was  believed  to  be  consequent  on  her 
progr(\s8ive  myopia  and  to  be  quite  independent  of  the 
other  disturbances. 

From  consideration  of  the  history  of  the  case  and  of 
the  anatomical  relations  outlined  at  the  beginning  of  this 
paper,  and  concentrating  attention  for  the  moment  on 
the  conditions  present  on  the  right  sid(»,  it  seemed  prob- 
able that  the  patient  was  suffering  from  an  intracranial 
lesion  located  in  the  region  of  the  cavernous  sinus  an- 
19 
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terior  to  the  ^asserian  ganglion,  probably  rather  near  the 
sphenoidal  fissure,  which  lesion  compressed  the  third  and 
sixth  nerves,  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth  and  in 
all  likelihood  the  fourth  also.  The  lesion  was  believed  to 
be  intracranial  rather  than  intraorbital  because  of  the 
absence  of  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  and  because  of  the 
insignificance  of  the  exophthalmos.  Furthermore  the 
nerves  are  in  closer  juxtaposition  within  the  cranium 
than  in  the  orbit,  where  they  separate  to  reach  their 
various  destinations.  The  lesion  was  thought  to  be 
located  in  front  of  the  gasserian  ganglion  because  of  the 
escape  of  the  second  and  third  divisions  of  the  fifth  nerve. 

Having  thus  localized  the  lesion  the  next  question  was 
as  to  its  nature.  The  likelihood  of  its  being  a  neoplasm 
W.18  thought  to  be  small  in  view  of  its  long  duration,  of 
the  absence  of  choked  discs  and  of  the  age  of  the  patient. 
On  the  other  hand  the  suddenness  of  its  onset,  following 
traumatism,  its  proximity  to  the  carotid  artery  and  again 
the  age  of  the  patient  all  seemed  to  supi>ort  the  theory 
that  it  was  of  vascular  origin,  and  of  the  vascular  lesions 
which  might  occasion  such  a  .slowly  progressive  symptom, 
complex  aneurism  seemed  by  far  the  most  probable. 
To  test  this  theory,  believing  that  if  aneurism  of  the 
carotid  artery  were  present  pressure  on  the  artery  in  the 
neck  should  lessen  the  tension  within  it  and  lead  to 
amelioration  of  the  pain,  I  gradually  compressed  the 
right  common  carotid  with  the  result  that  the  patient 
experienced  complete  relief  from  the  painful  burning  and 
drawing  sensations  which  had  been  continuous  for  more 
than  two  years.  It  may  here  be  noted  that  a  similar  <*x- 
ptTiment  on  several  snbseouent  occasions  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  same  result.  Ausculialion  over  the  right 
side  of  the  cranium  revejiled  no  bruit. 

It  seemed  probable,  thc^n,  that  th<»  trouble  on  the  right 
side  was  due  to  aneurism  of  the  internal  carotid  artery 
in  the  region  of  the  cavernous  sinus,  but  what  of  the 
trouble  in  the  left  eye?     How  account  for  the  paralysis 
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of  the  external  rectus  and  for  the  weakness  in  the 
muscles  supplied  bv  the  third  nerve  on  that  side? 

To  attribute  this  also  to  an  aneurism  may  seem  vision- 
ary, but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it  otherwise.  No 
sinfi:le  lesion  could  so  affect  the  nerves  of  the  two  eyeballs 
without  at  the  same  time  affecting  the  optic  nerves  or 
chiasm,  and  if  we  must  suppose  two  lesions  why  not  two 
aneurisms?  In  fact  this  very  dual  character  of  the 
ktsions  lends  weight  to  the  diagnosis  of  aneurism  for  the 
reason  that  aneurisms  of  the  large  arteries  at  the  base  of 
the  brain  are  not  infrequently  multiple.  There  are  on 
record  a  number  of  cases  of  bilateral  aneurisms  of  the 
carotid  in  the  location  supposed  in  our  case. 

That  intracranial  aneurism  is  not  of  gi^at  rarity  is 
shown  bv  the  fact  that  I  have  been  able  to  trace  reports 
of  about  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  cases  of  the  dis- 
ease. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  internal  carotid 
artery  is  the  third  most  frequent  site  of  such  aneurisms, 
and  that  the  cavernous  portion  of  the  artery  is  that  most 
frequently  affected.  Of  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  cases 
in  which  the  location  of  the  aneurism  is  stated,  in  fifty- 
two  or  somewhat  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  its  origin 
was  from  the  carotid  artery. 

The  sexes  seem  to  be  about  equally  afflicted  with  intra- 
cranial aneurisms,  with  a  slight  preponderance  among 
males.  It  is  also  of  interest  that  the  occurrence  of  the 
disease  as  regards  age  is  very  diverse.  Oppe  reports  a 
case  in  a  boy  seven  years  of  age,  and  I  have  been  able 
to  find  mention  of  twenty  other  cases  in  which  the  suf- 
ferers were  younger  than  twenty  years.  Prom  this  age 
the  incidence  of  the  disease  increases  in  men  up  to  fifty 
years  after  which  it  declines,  but  in  women  it  continues 
to  increase  until  seventy,  a  difference  not  easy  to  ex- 
plain. 

It  is  also  of  interest  that  intracanial  aneurisms  more 
frequently  affect  the  arteries  of  the  left  side. 

The  incidence  of  aneurism  of  the  internal  carotid  artery 
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departs  somewhat  from  the  rules  set  forth  above  for  in- 
tracranial aneurisms  in  general  in  that  it  is  much  more 
common  among  women  than  among  men,  my  statistics 
showing  twenty-three  cases  in  women  to  ten  in  men.  Car- 
otid aneurisms  also  increase  in  frequency  wilh  advancing 
age.  Thus  while  my  statistics  show  only  nine  such  aneu- 
risms in  patients  below  forty  years  of  age,  I  have  record 
of  twenty  cases  in  patients  between  forty  and  seventy, 
and  of  two  eases  in  women  past  seventy. 

As  regards  the  side  of  the  aneurism  the  general  rule 
holds  also  for  carotid  aneurisms  that  they  are  more  fre- 
quently on  the  left  side,  my  statistics  showing  the  re- 
lation of  twelve  to  nine  in  favor  of  the  left  side.  In 
about  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  cases  there  is  more  than 
one  aneurism. 

Among  the  exciting  causes  of  intracranial  aneurism 
four  seem  to  be  of  particular  importance.  These  are 
syphilis,  embolism,  arterial  dej^jeneration  incident  to  ad- 
vancing age  and  traumatism.  Syphilis  and  embolism  are 
in  all  probability  responwsible  for  the  majority  of  cases 
occurring  in  early  life;  arterial  dc^generation  for  most  of 
those  developing  in  old  age.  Traumatism  is  ajqwirently  a 
rare  cause. 

Intracranial  aneurisms  are  almost  always  of  the  sac- 
culated variety,  though  a  few  cas(»s  of  general  d'latation 
of  the  vessel  are  on  record.  The  wall  of  the  aneurism 
is  often  exceedinjrlv  thin.  Like  aneurisms  elsewhere  they 
frequentlv  contain  laminated  clot.  A  few  cases  are  re- 
ported in  which  the  aneurism  was  as  large  as  a  hen's 
ef^f!;;  the  maioritv  are  describe<l  as  of  the  size  of  a  pea  or 
of  a  nut. 

The  prognosis  of  intracranial  ancnirism  is  always  grave. 
Rupture,  with  conse<iuent  intermeningeal  hemorrhage  i^ 
the  outcome  in  at  least  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  cases. 
In  a  few  instances  spontaneous  cure  has  occurred  in 
cases  of  undoubted  authenticity;  in  a  few  death  has  re- 
sulted from  intercurrent  disease.     Even   when  rupture 
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occnrs  it  may  be  almost  indefinitely  delayed.  A  number 
of  cases  are  on  record  in  whicli  the  aneurism  has  been 
known  to  exist  for  from  five  to  eight  yearH — it  may  have 
formed  in  these  cases  several  years  before  it  occasioned 
such  symptoms  as  to  permit  of  its  diagnosis.  In  the 
case  which  I  have  reported  to-day  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieA^e  that  the  aneurism  on  the  left  side  has  existed  for 
at  least  ten  years. 

As  regards  treatment  I  may  Siiy  that  in  a  number  of 
cases  of  aneurism  of  the  internal  carotid  artery  ligation 
of  the  common  carotid  has  resulted  in  cure,  and  this  plan 
of  tiratment  undoubtedly  gives  the  b<st  promise  of  re- 
lief. In  a  few  instances  improvement  has  followed  the 
administration  of  iodide  of  i>otassium,  but  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  spontaneous  cure  has  been  observed,  it  is  doubt- 
ful how  much  of  the  improvement  has  been  due  to  the 
iodide  in  cases  treated  by  that  drug. 

In  the  case  here  reported  the  advisability  of  operation 
has  been  carefully  discussed,  but  in  view  of  the  advanced 
age  of  the  i)atient  and  of  the  frequent  anginold  attacks 
from  which  she  has  suffered  for  a  number  of  years  it  has 
seemed  unwise  to  undertake  ligation  of  the  common 
carotid  artery  at  the  present  time.  It  is  further  to  be  re- 
membered that  we  sn])pose  the  lesions  to  be  bilateral  in 
this  case. 
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SHOULD   CONNECTICUT    ESTABLISH   A   COLONY 
FOR  EPILEPTICS. 


Max  Mailhouse,  Pii.B.,  M.D., 

Now  that  so  many  states  of  the  anion  have  either  es- 
tablished or  are  preparing  to  establish  colonies  for  ei>ilep- 
tics,  the  question  is  bound  to  arise  as  to  whether  this 
state  shall  fall  in  line  and  maintain  its  reputation  for 
philanthropy.  The  following  letters  received  by  me  while 
a  member  of  a  Committee  appointed  to  gather  statistics 
on  the  subject,  are  to  the  point.  **Dear  Doctor;  Is  there 
any  state  provision  for  Epileptics,  after  the  colony  sys- 
tem established  in  New  York  State?  I  have  an  applica- 
tion for  an  epileptic  p:irl  about  nineteen  years,  whose 
mother  is  anxious  to  give  her  the  advantage  of  the  colony 
treatment  if  possible." 

Another,  -'Dear  sir,  I  haVe  been  advised  to  make  in- 
quiry of  .you  about  an  institution  called  Craig  Colony. 
Is  there,  or  is  there  to  be  such  an  institution  in  Con- 
necticut of  that  kind .    The  reason  I  inquire  is  for 

a  young  man  that  has  fits  and  thought  from  what  I  have 
heard  there  might  be  some  help  for  him,  he  does  not 
seem  to  get  help  here."  These  and  similar  letters  rei*eiv- 
ed  from  all  parts  of  the  state  by  the  other  members 
of  the  Committee.  Drs.  E.  A.  Down  and  F.  K.  Hallock, 
indicate  a  desire  for  some  institution  especially  devoted 
to  the  care  and  treatment  of  this  class  of  patients. 

The  questions  which  arise  in  connection  with  this  sub- 
ject are  many,  but  for  our  purpose  may  be  limited  to 
three. 

Firstly,  how  great  is  the  need  for  such  an  institution? 

Secondly,  what  is  the  duty  of  the  state  toward  this 
class  and  toward  itself  ?  and 
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Thirdly,  what  is  beinR  done  elsewhere  in  this  direction? 

Before  repl.viuff  to  these  questions,  however,  it  might 
be  well  to  ^ive  a  brief  picture  of  the  average  epileptic, 
his  mental,  moral  and  physical  condition,  his  business^ 
relations  and  also  his  social  relations,  as  well  as  to 
touch  upon  the  reaction  of  his  environment  upon  his  dis- 
ease and  vice  versa;  also,  the  duty  of  the  State  in  pre- 
venting the  propagation  of  degenerates  by  his  marriage. 

The  epileptic  as  one  often  meets  him,  wears  a  constant 
frown;  his  glance  is  ill-tempered.  He  is  morose,  the  sub- 
ject of  introspection  due  to  the  nature  of  his  illness.  He 
knows  he  is  a  thing  to  be  shunned  by  his  playmates  or 
fellow  workmen;  employers  dismiss  him,  many  occupa- 
tions are  closed  to  him  owing  to  danger  from  injury 
during  his  attacks.  Paroxysms  of  mental  derangement 
sometimes  occur,  with  violence  to  others.  These  may 
precede,  though  more  often  they  succeed  a  fit.  A  de- 
mented state  of  several  days'  duration  may  follow.  In 
the  interparoxysmal  state  some  degrees  of  mental  deter- 
ioration may  exist,  particularly  in  cases  beginning  early 
in  life,  or  when  the  fits  are  frequent  or  have  gone  on  for 
many  years. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  necessity  for  a  long  course 
of  treatment  and  attention  to  details,  the  patient  and  his 
family  weary  of  attendance  on  the  physician,  treatment 
is  notthoroughly  or  properly  carried  out,  patent  medicines 
are  resorted  to  and  as  a  consequence  of  all  these  condi^ 
tions  the  case  is  finally  neglected  and  goes  from  bad 
to  worse.  Then  it  is  that  the  patient  spends  his  time 
lying  about  the  house,  listless,  awaiting  his  attacks  with 
resignation  or  he  takes  to  walking  the  streets,  frequent- 
ing the  saloons  and  often  winding  up  in  a  general  hospital 
after  a  seizure  in  a  public  place  where  he  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  bystanders  and  created  a  sympathy  that 
extends  no  further  than  ill-advised  attempts  to  restore 
him  by  rubbing  and  slapping  and  possibly  efforts  to  get 
whiskey  down  his  throat.    The  frequent  attacks  of  grand 
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mal  debilitate  bim  physically  leaving  at  times  a  transi- 
tory paralytic  condition  so  that  even  if  be  has  an  oc- 
cupation be  is  oflen  prevented  from  following;  it.  This 
makes  bim  unreliable  and  hence  undesirable  as  an  em- 
ployee. Furthermore  conscious  of  bis  infirmity  he  vol- 
untarily withdraws  himself  from  attendance  upon  public 
functions  and  pleasant  social  affairs  and  thus  becomes 
more  or  less  a  companion  to  himself  alone  which  renders 
him  melancholic  and  depressed.  He  knows  that  no  one 
wants  him  about  and  fears  an  attack  when  he  is  out. 
Furthermore,  mild  attacks  especially  nocturnal  and  the 
expectation  of  cure  might  be  factors  which  would  not 
in  particular  cases  stand  in  the  way  of  marriage.  Here 
the  state  has  an  interest  in  preventing  the  propagation 
of  degenerates  and  feeble-minded,  which  is  of  vital  im- 
portance, for  cases  of  this  ty[H»  and  even  some  of  the 
more  typical  cases  do  marry  and  give  birth  to  idiotic 
or  feeble-njinded  children  or  those  predisposed  to  mental 
alienation.  On  this  ground  alone  shall  not  the  st<ate  step 
in  as  a  matter  of  self  inten»st  and  make  a  move  toward 
stopping  such  a  factor  in  the  causes  of  insane  i)opula- 
tion? 

In  addition  to  the  letters  of  inquiry  received  by  the 
members  of  the  investigation  committee,  the  statistics 
gathered  by  us  and  presented  at  the  meetings  in  1901  and 
1902  are  of  extreme  value.  The  first  investigation  reveal- 
ed that  there  were  no  less  than  533  resident  epileptics  in 
the  state  as  reported,  of  whom  224  or  42  per  cent,  were 
in  public  institutions;  of  these  latter,  about  one  half 
were  in  asylums  for  the  insane.  This  leaves  a  large  num- 
ber under  the  care  of  general  practitioners  and  in  other 
public  institutions  not  specially  adapted  for  the  care 
and  treatment  of  epileptics.  For  example,  thirty  were 
reported  as  livincr  in  almshouses.  And  no  one  knows 
as  well  as  the  physician  how  little  care  and  treatment, 
hygienic  as  well  as  medicinal,  an  epileptic  in  aji  alms- 
house trets.  As  a  rule  it  is  limited  to  the  administration 
of  Bromides  immediately  after  a  fit. 
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The  reoort  of  Ibe  Committee  in  1902  was  of  a  more 
practical  nature,  the  continued  investij?ation  having  for 
its  object  the  ascertaining  of  the  number  of  epileptics 
who  were  proper  subiects  for  a  colony,  and  as  to  the 
capability  of  imurovement  in  these.  Furthermore,  the 
inquiry  was  limited  to  cases  over  six  years  of  age  not 
pronouncedlv  insane  or  idiotic.  From  the  statistics  gath- 
ered and  the  report,  I  quote  the  following: 

Of  those  who  were  considered  capable  of  from  four  to 
eight  hours  work  per  diem,  there  were  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  cases  reported.  Of  those  who  were  held  capable 
of  ten  hours  work,  there  were  seventy-two.  The  rejiort 
on  the  mental  condition  revealed  151  sane  and  205  fee- 
ble-minded in  the  class  under  consideration. 

Among:  these  there  were  one  hundred  and  thirty-four 
indigent,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-five  pauper  cases. 
The  report  further  states:  Firstly,  there  are  no  less  than 
three  hundred  and  fifty-seven  epileptics  in  the  state 
capable  in  some  degree  of  self  8up])()rt,  not  pn)nounci*dly 
insane.  Secondly,  that  of  these,  one  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  are  considered  by  those  best  fitted  to  judge,  prop- 
er subjects  for  a  colony. 

Thirdly,  that  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
are  capable  of  improvement.  And  furthermore,  that  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  or  nearly  thirty-thrt^e  and  one-third 
pi*r  cent,  are  capable  of  doing  work  varying  from  one  to 
eight  hours  per  diem,  and  that  seventy-two  or  about 
twenty  per  cent,  are  capable  of  working  full  time.  As 
to  their  mental  condition,  somewhat  over  forty  per  cent, 
are  perfectly  sane  and  less  than  sixty  per  cent,  feeble- 
minded, but  not  pronouncedly  so. 

It  was  estimated  that  about  forty  per  cent,  were  able 
to  pay  something  toward  their  maintenance  while  an 
equal  number  were  without  any  means  of  support.  With 
facts  such  as  these  before  us  and  with  requests  for 
admission  to  such  an  institution  already  coming  in,  can 
there  be  but  one  reply  to  the  question  of  the  need  for 
such  an  institution? 
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That  the  state  owes  a  duty  to  this  class  of  individuals 
cannot  be  j^ainsa.yed.  It  educates  the  healthy  child,  why 
not  the  epileptic?  It  gives  asylums  to  the  epileptic  in- 
sane, why  not  anticipate  and  take  a  prophylactic  step 
and  diminish  the  epileptic  population  in  asylums  for  th»- 
insane  by  taking  measures  to  improve  the  epileptics? 
The  state  or  county  lodges  the  pau]>er  and  gives 
him  employment,  why  not  do  as  much  for  the  epileptic, 
who  may  be  rendered  better  fitted  to  repay  for  his  care 
and  housing.  Furthermore,  the  state  owes  it  to  itHclf,  to 
care  for  its  epilei)tic  males  and  femal(*s  sepai*ately  and 
thus  prevent  inter-marriage  and  the  birth  of  individuals 
who  would  surely  become  criminals  or  d(*iK*ndents. 

That  much  is  being  done  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
for  treating  Epileptics  on  the  colony  plan  will  be  seen 
by  referring  to  some  statistics  published  by  the  National 
Association  for  the  study  of  Epilepsy,  and  the  care  and 
treatment  of  Epileptics  as  also  by  reference  to  other  sour- 
ces of  information.  Thus  far  seven  states  have  made 
provision  for  some  form  of  i>ublic  care  for  Epileptics. 
Tliey  ai-e  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
N(^w  Jersey,  Kansas  and  Texas.  The  Texas  colony, 
which  was  formally  opened  this  spring  can  accommodate 
two  hundred  and  fifty  patients.  The  state  legislature 
ai)propriated  |25(),000  for  its  foundation  and  mainten- 
ance. 

The  sixth  annual  report  of  the  managers  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Village  for  Epileptics  for  the  year  ending 
October  thirty-first,  1003,  states  among  other  things: 
•*The  legislature  appropriated  $26,000  for  another  build- 
ing to  be  used  for  women.  There  wei*e  on  file  nearly 
three  hundred  applications  requesting  permission  to  come 
to  the  village  as  patients.  There  wei-e  seventy-six  i)at- 
ients  in  the  Village,  forty  males  and  thirty-six  females, 
with  an  average  age  of  twenty-nine  years  and  six  months. 
The  male  patients  have  shown  a  growing  interest  in  the 
farm,  garden  and  lawn  work;  they  have  given  valuable 
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help  in  caring  for  the  stock  and  the  gathering  of  the 
crops.  The  female  patientH  have  done  equally  well  in 
home  work,  in  the  sewing  room  and  in  the  laundry." 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  example  of  State  interest  in 
the  epileptic  may  be  seen  at  Craig  Colony,  Sonyea,  N.  Y., 
where  there  are  now  19(^0  patients. 

Its  state  law  says:  "the  objects  of  such  colony  nhall 
be  to  secure  the  humane,  curative,  scientific  and  econ- 
omical care  and  treatment  of  epileptics,  exclusive  of  in- 
sane epileptics."  How  well  such  aims  are  being  carried 
out  a  i)erusal  of  the  annual  rejwrt  readily  shows.  Some 
impressions  may  be  worth  stating.  This  colony  was 
founded  in  1894  by  an  act  of  the  state  legislature  in  the 
passage  of  a  bill  appropriating  |115,00()  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  certain  property.  This  tract  of  land  had  cer- 
tain qualitications  which  rendered  it  desirable  for  colony 
purposes,  in  that  it  was  fertile  and  productive  land,  in 
a  healthful  situation,  had  an  abundant  supply  of  whole- 
some water,  means  for  drainage  and  dis])osal  of  sewage. 
This  tract  is  situated  in  the  Genesee  Valley.  Here  among 
beautiful  surroundings  most  of  the  men  work  six  hours 
a  day  on  the  farm,  in  the  garden  or  taking  care  of  stock 
while  the  women  go  out  to  work  in  the  garden  in  summer. 
Other  occupations  in  which  the  men  engage  are  printing^ 
shoemaking,  tailoring,  blacksmithing,  harness-making, 
etc^  Many  of  the  women  are  employed  in  sewing,  crochet- 
ing and  embroidering.  A  Sloyd  School  forms  part  of  the 
industrial  work  where  trades  are  taught  and  carpenters, 
cabinet  workers,  etc.,  are  developed. 

The  annual  reports  from  the  colony  show  that  under 
the  system  in  vogue,  the  mode  of  life,  habits,  environ- 
ment, occupation  and  all  exercise  a  wonderfully  bene- 
ficent influence  UT>on  the  disease;  gome  cures  are  report- 
ed, many  improvements  and  decided  diminution  in  the 
number  of  fits. 

The  pioneer  movement  in  this  country  was  made  in 
Ohio,  where  a  state  asvlum  for  epileptics  was  established 
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by  act  of  the  legislative  power  in  1890,  the  comer  stone 
of  the  first  buildine:  beinjj  laid  November  twelfth,  1891. 
There  were  1.295  admissions  durinj;  the  first  five  years; 
durinj?  this  period  eigrhty-one  were  discharged  as  cured 
and  one  hundred  and  eijjhty  as  improved.  When  the 
report  from  which  these  facts  were  obtained  was  written, 
there  were  on  file  upwards  of  1,300  applications  for  ad- 
mission. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts,  opened  on  May  second, 
1898,  a  hospital  for  epileptics,  after  a  report  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  State  Medical  Society  had  been  referred  to 
the  Governor  and  by  him  transmitted  with  recommenda- 
tions to  the  state  lejxislature.  This  hospital  admits  mild- 
ly insane  epileptics  as  well  as  sane,  some  are  private 
patients,  some  supported  by  the  State  and  some  by 
towns. 

There  are  two  private  institutions  in  Pennsylvania, 
which,  small  though  they  are,  are  doing  good  work;  an 
appropriation  of  $50,000  has  been  asked  for,  for  a  state 
institution. 

Maryland  has  a  small  private  home  for  Epileptics  for 
females  only,  which  is  the  result  of  efforts  of  the  King's 
Daughters  to  benefit  this  class  of  sufferers. 

Missouri  in  1899  appropriated  f30,000  toward  estab- 
lishing a  colony  for  Epileptics  and  feeble-minded. 

At  Emmaus  in  Missouri  is  the  only  institution  west  of 
the  Mississippi  devoted  exclusively  to  the  treatment  of 
epileptics. 

This  was  established  by  the  German  Evangelical  Synod 
of  North  America  and  was  dedicated  in  1893.  For  sup- 
port the  Home  depends  upon  individual  gifts  and  fees 
from  patients. 

Michigan  has  a  State  Home  for  feeble-minded  and 
epileptics.  Between  two  hundred  and  three  hundred 
feeble-minded  and  epileptic  children  were  waiting  for 
admission  at  the  close  of  1897. 

In  Virginia  public  and  professional  opinion  is  strong 
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in  favor  of  a  colony  for  Epileptics  and  a  state  commission 
has  reported  favorably  to  the  legislature,  but  lack  of 
funds  has  thus  far  prevented  its  realization. 

The  Indiana  State  Board  of  Charities  in  its  annual 
report  makes  a  plea  for  separate  institution  for  Epilep- 
tics. 

In  Canada,  the  Ontario  government  has  appropriated 
130,000  for  the  erection  of  a  hospital  for  Epileptics  and 
work  has  ali-eady  begun;  they  expect  to  open  the  institu- 
tion August  first,  1904. 

In  Europe,  Italy,  Russia,  Denmark,  Holland,  Norway, 
Sweden,  England,  France,  Switzerland  and  Germany 
have  Homes  or  Colonies  for  Epileptics.  Some  of  these 
have,  been  founded  and  supported  by  religious  institu- 
tions. Germany  has  been  most  genemus  to  this  class  of 
sufferers  and  the  establishment  at  Biesdorf,  near  Berlin, 
though  originally  built  for  Epileptics  in  order  to  relieve 
the  asylums  for  insane,  haa  become  a  large  institution, 
sheltering  about  one  thousand  patients.  The  Bethel 
Colony  near  Bielefeld  in  the  province  of  Westphalia,  is 
no  doubt  the  model  colony.  It  is  an  Evangelical  charit- 
able institution  and  began  its  work  in  18G7.  On  July 
First,  1898,  the  settlement  contained  about  :5,500  per- 
sons inclusive  of  officers,  nurses,  physicians  and  em- 
ployees; of  these  1,516  were  Epileptics. 

The  Provincial  Councils  contribute  to  the  maintenance 
of  such  patients  as  belong  to  the  class  of  wholly  depend- 
ent poor. 

I  have  purposely  omitted  from  this  i>aper  a  discussion 
of  the  scientific  value  of  such  an  institution  from  the 
standpoint  of  studies  in  the  etiology,  p.athology  and 
treatment  of  Epilepsy.  This  is  readily  apparent  to  the 
physician,  but  might  not  strike  the  layman  so  forcibly 
as  the  economic  and  philanthropic  value  of  such  an  in- 
stitution, unless  |>erchance  the  latter  acquires  a  special 
interest  in  the  disease  through  the  affliction  of  some 
friend  or  relative. 
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Extracts  from  and  reviews  of  reports  from  other 
States  could  do  no  more  than  reinforce  the  arguments  in 
favor  of  this  claim  for  the  founding  of  such  an  institu- 
tion. The  character  of  the  work  done,  the  relief  both 
to  the  patient  and  to  the  family  in  more  ways'  than  one, 
the  benefit  to  the  community  merely  in  the  removal  of 
the  epileptic  as  a  sight  from  the  streets  and  places  of 
public  amusement,  all  these  and  many  more  good  reasons 
present  themselves  for  the  existence  of  these  institutions. 
And  finally  let  one  but  think'  of  the  calamity  which 
might  be  wrought  by  the  wiping  out  of  such  an  institu- 
tion as  exists  in  New  York  State,  and  I  am  certain  that 
no  further  argument  need  be  urged  in  support  of  our 
claims. 

For  facts  concerning  colonies  in  this  country  and 
abroad  I  have  made  use  of  some  of  the  material  from 
the  most  excellent  volume  on  The  Care  and  Tn^atment  of 
Epileptics  by  Hon.  William  Pryor  Letchworth,  LL.  D., 
New  York,  a  philanthropist  who  has  done  much  to  spread 
throughout  the  land  the  gospel  of  state  care  for  epilep- 
tics. 


[  After  the  reading  of  this  paper  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the 
Society  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointetl  by  the  chair,  one  of 
whom  shaU  be  the  President  of  our  Society,  to  present  to  the  incoming 
governor  of  the  state  a  copy  of  this  paper  together  with  the  two  copies 
of  the  committee's  reports  referred  to,  and  such  arguments  and  facts  as 
the  committee  see  fit 

The  committee  consists  of  Doctors  W.  H.  Carmalt,  A.  R.  Diefendorf, 
M.  Mail  house,  secretary.  J 
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SOME  PHASES  OP  CONSCIOUSNESS  IN  MENTAL 
DISEASE. 


By  Edwin  A.  Down,  M.D., 


It  was  with  many  misgivings  that  I  decided  to  intro- 
duce for  brief  consideration  some  phases  of  a  subject  that 
has  puzzled  many  wiser  heads,  and  is  still  one  of  the 
problems  waiting  solution.  I  make  no  pretensions  to 
having  discovered  the  solvent,  but  so  many  of  the  condi- 
tions for  the  favorable  observation  of  some  of  the  phen- 
omena of  altered  consciousness  were  present  in  the  cases 
I  am  about  to  relate,  that  the  opportunity  for  their  con- 
sideration and  analysis  was  not  to  be  lost. 

At  the  outset  it  may  be  useful  to  inquire  into  the 
meaning  of  the  concrete  term  conscious,  and  its  abstract 
form  consciousness.  Some  regard  consciousness  as  an 
ultimate  fact  which  does  not  admit  of  definition;  but 
many  attempts  have  been  made  to  define  it;  and  one 
author  gets  rid  of  the  responsibility  by  stating  that 
**every  one  knows  what  it  is  until  asked  to  tell." 

As  examples  of  some  of  the  attempts  to  describe  this 
psychological  condition,  which  we  may  employ  as  sign- 
posts to  indicate  the  direction  in  which  we  are  to  pro- 
ceed, I  quote  the  following 

DEFINITIONS. 

"The  power  of  the  cognitive  faculty  by  which  the  mind 
knows  itself  as  the  subject  of  its  own  operations." 

"The  active  state  of  the  mind  that  belongs  to  a  per- 
son who  is  awake,  as  distinguished  from  the  passive  state 
of  sleep  or  swoon." 

Another: 
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^^Consciousness  is  not  susceptible  of  definition.  It  is  an 
ultimate  fact — it  is  the  ultimate  fact  of  our  existence. 
We  cannot  go  behind  it.  Other  things  are  definable  in 
terms  of  consciousness,  but  consciousness  is  not  definable 
nor  describable." 

Again: — 

"Consciousness  is  the  perception  of  what  passes  in 
one's  mind." 

Still  aiiother: — 

"Healthy  consciousness  exists  when  the  individual 
while  registering  the  impressions  of  the  outer  world  to 
which  his  attention  is  diret^ted  at  the  time,  correlates 
these  with  summarized  observation  of  the  past/' 

One  of  the  most  re<ent  and  best  defines  it  thus:  "  Any 
act  or  condition  must  be  regarded  as  conscious  if  it 
IS  potentially  memorable;  if  it  can  be  i*ecollected,  under 
any  circumstances  by  the  subject  concerned." 

I  need  not,  at  this  time,  multiply  examples,  for  the 
n^ason  that  our  text-books  abound  in  descriptions  of  this 
condition,  and  those  already  cited  seemed  to  me  sufficient 
to  refresh  our  memories  before  proceeding  to  the  relation 
of  a  case  or  two  in  which  alterations  and  alternations  of 
consciousness  occurred. 

The  first  case  is  that  of  a  f(*male,  forty  years  of  age, 
married;  has  a  neurotic  history.  She  was  quiet  and 
rather  reserved  when  first  seen  by  me,  but  on  the  follow- 
ing day  she  was  much  excited,  and  made  no  resi>on8e  to 
interrogations.  R(»fused  food,  and  kept  herself  in  almost 
constant  motion.  K(\s1ed  quietly  during  the  night,  but 
her  bed  was  soiled.  I'pon  rising  she  a])iK»ared  in  a 
rational  mood,  and  denied  having  soiled  the  bed.  Con- 
versed rationally  ui)on  events  occurring  two  days  pre- 
viously; but  denied  having  been  ex(*it(*d  the  day  before. 
Was  noisy  and  untidy  on  alternate  days.  On  the  days  in 
which  the  excited  period  wai>  manifest  the  nurse  would 
frequently  find  her  patient  under  the  bed  or  in  some  out- 
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of-the-way  place,  humming  a  most  unmusical  tune.  The 
next  day  the  patient  would  reaffirm  her  ignorance  of  any 
such  occurrences,  and  declared  the  physician  to  be  as 
untruthful  as  the  nurses  for  repeating  such  '^stuff."  On 
several  occasions  during  her  excitement,  she  pulled  out 
her  hair  by  the  handful;  said  she  did  not  exi)erience  the 
slightest  pain.  An  examination  disclosed  the  existence 
of  anesthesia  in  the  left  |>arieto-occipital  region.  This 
state  of  things  continued  for  several  months  when  the 
morbid  personality  and  its  chain  of  memory  pictures 
gradually  vanished  and  the  patient  i-egained  her  normal 
state  in  so  far  as  the  continuity  of  memory  is  concerned, 
but  with  a  somewhat  weakened  intelligence*.  She  was 
never  able  to  recall  events  transpiring  during  her  ab- 
normal intervals. 

Cases  presenting  the  condition  known  as  the  psychical 
epileptic  ecpiivalent  furnish  striking  instances  of  altered 
consciousness,  as  the  following  case  plainly  exhibits.  A 
young  man  of  exemplary  habits  while  at  a  public  dance 
passed  into  the  abnormal  state  of  perverted  consciousness, 
and  did  not  regain  his  normal  self  for  a  i)eriod  of  half 
an  hour;  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  when  self-con- 
sciousness had  been  fully  restored,  he  dis<overed  him- 
self, not  in  the  ball-room,  but  in  his  own  apartments  pre- 
imring  to  retire  for  the  night.  He  could  recall  being  in 
the  ball-room  and  taking  part  in  one  or  two  sets;  but 
in  what  manner  he  reached  his  home  or  what  transpired 
during  the  half-hour  alluded  to,  are  items  which  have 
never  formed  part  of  his  brain  ircords  in  the  normally 
conscious  state.  Such  cases — and  they  ar(»  not  rare — are 
worthy  of  closer  investigation  by  both  physician  and 
jurist  on  account  of  their  medico-legal  importance. 

In  a  third  case  the  symptoms  were  those  of  an  exhaust- 
ive psychosis  at  first,  but  after  several  days  objective 
and  subjective  impressions  became  indistinguishable  to 
the  patient,  indicating  the  degree  in  which  her  chain  of 
memories  had  become  disarranged.  The  young  woman 
20 
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had  been  emi)lo.yed  to  test  ineandesoent  lights,  and  her 
oeeui>ation  required  her  to  look  almost  continually  at 
them;  and  it  was  not  a  matter  for  surprise  that  sueh  over- 
action  of  one  center  should  bring  about  some  deviation 
from  the  normal  cerebral  activities. 

It  was  interesting  as  well  as  instructive  to  watch  the 
oscillations  between  brief  periods  of  purely  self-conscious 
ness  and  the  protracted  intervals  of  the  purely  subjective 
state  until  the  supraliminal  self  finally  triumphed,  and 
the  ability  to  correct  and  regulate  the  subjective  sensa- 
tions as  they  presented  themselves  was  re-established. 
Recovery  was  complete;  and  the  patient  has  been  employ- 
ed for  more  than  one  year;  though  in  another  line  of 
work. 

In  the  normal  individual  we  consider  the  memory  as 
unitary;  in  which  all  of  his  life  experiences  and  sensa- 
tions are  integrated.  In  cases  of  altered  consciousness 
the  experiences  are,  on  the  contrary,  disjointed;  and  the 
dissociated  groups  appear  intermittently  as  separate 
memory  pictures;  hence  the  personality  of  the  subject  is 
separated  into  two  or  more  i)hases  of  consciousness. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  faculty  of  memory  directly 
stated  or  implied  constitutes  an  im])ortant  element  in 
the  make-up  of  the  self-conscious  state.  This  fact  is  sug- 
gestive and  we  naturally  turn  to  inquire  how  this  faculty 
may  operate  in  inducing  the  conditfon  we  are  attempting 
to  describe. 

Tutting  the  interrogation  "What  constitutes  memory?'' 
we  find  a  reply  immediately  forthcoming.  Memoi'y,  it 
will  be  answered,  is  the  faculty  which  is  concerned  in 
presenting  to  consciousness  mental  symbols  which  denote 
past  experiences.  Or,  putting  it  another  way,  we  say  that 
— it  is  a  re-cognition — a  knowing  over  again  of  the  facts 
and  experien<es  of  life  through  the  means  of  their  re- 
presentative symbols  which  are  presented  to  conscious- 
ness. Or,  it  is  a  re-collection  of  mental  data  which  have 
become  the  property  of  the  mind;  and  in  their  proper 
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relations  constitute  a  normal  and  continuous  ego.  When, 
however,  the  reciprocity  between  the  various  cell-groups 
or  colonies  is  disturbed,  the  renewal  of  brain  records  as 
presented  to  consciousness  is  discontinuous  and  intermit- 
tent; hence  the  divisibility  of  the  subject's  i>ersonality 
into  as  many  phase^s  as  there  are  distinct  and  consistent 
chains  of  ideation.  The  duplication  of  personality  is  a 
condition  with  which  even  the  laity  is  not  altogether  un- 
familiar, and  remarkable  experiences  of  Ansel  Bourne 
(an  undoubted  instance  of  this  ]>eculiar  condition)  have 
been  the  theme  of  conversation  in  many  homes.  In  one 
case  of  multiple  personality  recoi-ded  by  a  recent  Eng- 
lish writer,  no  less  than  twelve  distinct  per^^onalities  were 
represented  in  the  same  individual,  and  an  exhaustive  ac- 
count is  given  of  each  phase  of  the  ]>jiti<»nt's  personality 
whi<-h  bears  out  the  statement  made  at  the  outset,  that 
such  phases  of  consciousness  re])iv8ent  separate  groups 
of  memory  pictures,  or  impressions  may  I  say,  which 
have  been  registered  either  consciously  or  in  an  auto- 
matic fashion,  but  now  appear  as  if  awakened  by  the 
stimuli  of  the  original  sensations.  Heretofore  it  has 
been  snffi<*i(*nt  to  decide  whether  during  a  given  interval, 
an  individual  was  or  was  not  conscious;  and  this  seemed 
to  fulfill  all  requirements.  Ihit  as  soon  as  the  subject  be- 
came a  matter  of  scientific  investigation,  the  intermediate 
states  such  as  we  have  attempted  to  describe  came  boldly 
into  prominence,  and  are  rapidly  being  divested  of  the 
occult  and  mystic  flavor  associated  with  them  by  the 
charlatan  and  adventurer  and  form  an  imjiortant  chapter 
in  most  of  our  modern  works  u])on  the  subject  of 
psychology.  Had  we  hours  instead  of  moments  at  our 
dis]josal,  we  might  feel  well  rejiaid  by  an  (^xchnnge  of 
views  upon  the  subject  of  hypnotism,  somnambulism, 
hysterical  conditions,  delirium  and  other  mental  perver- 
sions brought  about  by  exhaustion,  the  action  of  toxines, 
or  changes  in  the  cytoplasm  bearing  the  fruit  of  heredity 
— all  of  these  and  mort^ — but  the  time  limit  will  admit 
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of  only  a  few  lines  in  concluding.  Quoting  a  short  para- 
graph, "  we  come  to  regard  consciousness  as  an  attribute 
which  may,  possibly  be  present  in  all  kinds  of  varying 
degrees  in  connection  with  the  animal  and  vegetable 
worlds;  as  the  psychical  counterpart  of  life;  as  conceiv- 
ably the  counterpart  of  all  phenomenal  existence." 

We  may  find  the  counterpart  of  consciousness  even  in 
the  simplest  forms  of  life.  Those  informed  tell  us  that 
in  the  protozoa  there  is  an  approach  to  the  recognition 
of  the  self  and  non-self;  and  among  the  rhizopods  are 
those  whose  appendages  are  cast  off  if  they  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  appendages  of  another  of  the  same  species. 
This  looks  like  intelligence  or  some  approach  to  con- 
sciousness in  a  very  rudimentary  state;  and  if  it  be  true 
that  the  germ-cell  carries  within  itself  **  the  whole  machin- 
ery as  well  as  the  whole  mystery  of  heredity,"  may  we 
not  accord  to  the  protoplasm  of  these  unicellular  organ- 
isms some  function  remotely  related  to  the  perceptive  or 
conscious  state?  Shall  we  grasp  nature's  secret  regard- 
ing these  interesting  phenomena  by  any  known  system  of 
inductive  logic?  This  is  possible.  Will  we  acquire  it 
through  accident,  like  many  of  our  important  scientific 
accretions?    This  is  highly  probable. 
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THE    PINSEN    LIGHT,    X  KAY,    AND    HIGH    FEE 
QUENCY    ELECTRICAL    CURRENTS,    IN    CER- 
TAIN DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN.  ANOTHER 
YEAR'S  EXPERIENCE. 


By  L.  Duncan  Bulkley,  A.M.,  M.D., 


One  year  ago  the  present  writer  had  the  pleasure  of 
presenting  to  this  Society,  somewhat  enthusiastically, 
his  personal  knowledge  and  experience  in  regard  to  the 
matters  referred  to  in  the  title  of  this  paper,  and  the  in- 
coming President  very  kindly  and  wisely  asked  that  the 
same  should  be  again  presented,  after  a  year's  further 
observation  and  experience.  This  is  gladly  done,  for  it 
is  always  well  in  medicine  and  surgery  to  have  previous 
experience  confirmed  or  refuted;  and  especially  in  mat- 
ters of  such  great  importance  as  those  now  under  con- 
sideration, it  is  wise  to  review,  more  calmly,  at  a  longer 
interval,  remedies  and  measures  which  are  so  novel. 

In  presenting  my  pi^rsonal  experience  of  another  year 
in  the  lines  of  treatment  indicated,  I  shall  take  occasion 
also  to  refer  to  the  observations  of  others  somewhat,  in 
order  to  present  more  definitely  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
true  status  of  this  branch  of  therapeutics. 

First,  in  regard  to  the  Finsen  Light,  of  which  I  spoke 
very  fully  last  year.  This  has  continued  to  attract  much 
attention,  especially  in  Lupus,  and  favorable  reports  have 
come  from  many  in  regard  to  it;  although,  few  claim  as 
successful  results  as  Dr.  Finsen,  who  has  recently  given 
tabulated  results  of  eight  hundred  cases  of  lupus  treated 
at  the  Finsen  Institute. 

The  reason  of  this  latter  statement  was  explained 
somewhat  in  my  paper  last  year,  as  the  result  of  my  per- 
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sonal  observation  in  Copenhap:en,  and  Dr.  Finsen  has 
recently  called  attention  to  the  same  in  print.  The  truth 
is  that  the  extraordinary  results  obtained  there  are  not 
due  solely  to  the  application  of  light  for  a  longer  or  short- 
er period,  but  to  the  |KTfect  technique  which  long  ex- 
perience at  the  Finsen  Institute  has  shown  nt»cessary 
to  secure  the  desired  end.  Some  of  the  points  involved 
were  mentioned  hist  year,  and  may  be  briefly  alluded  to 
again.  The  closest  t)ersonal  attention  and  inspection  is 
given  to  every  patient  each  day,  by  the  physician  in 
attendance,  and  also  by  the  nurses  in  making  suitable 
dressings  after  the  light  treatment;  moreover  another 
special  physician  treats  loi'ally  those  diseased  areas  on 
the  mucous  membranes  which  are  not  accessible  to  the 
light.  The  patients  receive  the  light  treatment  for  an 
hour,  every  day,  the  nurse-attendant  sitting  by  and  hold- 
ing the  lens-compressor  firmly  on  (he  spot  all  the  time. 
The  area  treated  at  each  sitting  is  only  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  s(|uare  inch,  so  that  the  process  of  cure  is 
very  slow  and  tedious,  as  some  portions  have  to  be 
treated  again  and  again,  after  the  elT(Hts  of  the  light 
stimulation  have  passed  ott';  (me  patient  whom  I  saw 
had  had  seven  hundred  and  twenty-one  sittings,  for  a 
very  extensive  lupus. 

Many  attem|)ts  have  be^^n  made  by  others  to  use  dif- 
ferent and  stronger  hnnps,  and  to  make  the  sittings  much 
shorter,  but,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  results  do  not 
ecjual  those  obtained  in  the  Finsen  Institute.  On  ac- 
coiTut  of  the  dithculties  attending  the  treatment,  especi- 
ally in  the  matter  of  having  an  attendant  devote  an 
entire  hour  daily  to  holding  the  compressor,  I  have  to  re- 
port that  I  have  not  yvi  made  use  of  (he  complete  outfit 
in  my  office,  brought  from  Copenhagen,  as  mentioned  last 
year,  but  shall  ex|K»ct  to  do  so  when  other  methods  fail. 
Thus  far  the  results  from  the  use  of  X-rays  have  been  so 
favorable,  as  will  be  mentioned  later,  that  it  has  not 
seemed  advisable  to  take  the  givat  amount  of  time  re- 
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quired  for  the  Finsen  light.  But  from  what  I  personally 
observed  day  after  day  in  Copenhagen,  and  from  what  I 
have  learned  of  the  work  there  since^  I  am  fully  as 
confident  as  I  was  last  year  that  if  the  time,  intelligence 
and  patience  can  be  given  to  it,  the  Copenhagen  light 
treatment  is  one  of  the  greatest,  advances  yet  made  in 
the  treatment  of  lupus.  Whether  the  final  results  ob- 
tained by  the  X-ray  will  exceed  those  secured  at  the 
Finsen  Institute  remains  yet  to  be  seen;  certainly  thus 
far  they  are  very  promising,  and  considering  the  short 
aud  relatively  infrequent  exposures  necessary,  the  ad- 
vantages will  be  very  greatly  in  favor  of  the  X-ray,  if  an 
ecjually  large  proportion  of  good  results  can  be  thus  ob- 
tained. 

Second — X-ray  therapy  has  continued  to  attract 
much  attention  and  an  increasing  number  of  observers 
are  re|)orting  concerning  its  success  and  failure.  Suffi- 
cient time  has  hardly  yet  elapsed  to  determine  accurately 
the  real  value  of  this  treatment  in  all  cases,  but  the  evi- 
dence accumi'.lates  steadily  that  in  it  we  have  a  most 
powerful  means  of  influencing  nutrition  and  overcoming 
certain  fonns  of  disease.  On  the  other  hand  evidence  is 
also  accumulating  that  it  is  relatively  useless  in  certain 
conditions,  in  regard  to  which  much  had  been  hoped. 
But  it  is  still  difficult  not  to  be  really  enthusiastic  in  re- 
gard to  the  results  which  one  constiuitly  sees  in  proper 
cases,  as  compared  with  those  which  are  obtained  by 
other  measures,  medical  or  surgical. 

Most  observers  agree  that  in  superficial  epithelioma, 
especially  of  the  rodent  ulcer  type,  and  situated  about  the 
face,  the  X-ray  is  most  valuable,  and,  if  properly  used, 
cures  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  cases,  some 
of  whom  have  now  remained  free  from  recurrence  for  a 
number  of  years.  But  many  observers  also  agree  that  the 
X-ray  has  relatively  little  beneficial  effect  on  deep-seated 
carcinoma  or  sarcoma,  and,  except  in  inoperable  cases, 
experience   does  not   warrant  its   use;   many  are  very 
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strongly  opi>osed  to  its  employment  in*  operable  cases, 
and  declare  that  precious  time  is  often  thereby  wasted, 
during  which  a  radical  surgical  operation  would  prob- 
ably have  been  successful. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  the  X-ray  has  been  repeatedly 
observed  to  be  most  valuable  in  recurrent,  inoperable 
cases,  both  in  relieving;  pain  and  in  checking  the  progress 
of  the  disease,  while  in  some  instances  it  has  been  fol- 
lowed, for  a  time  at  least,  by  the  disappearance  of  the 
malignant  disease;  these  results  have  been  verified  at 
the  New  York  Skin  and  Cancer  Hospital. 

My  figuivs,  in  the  use  of  the  X-ray  during  the  past 
year,  relate  to  one  hundred  and  seventy  cases,  of  which 
forty-nine  were  in  my  office  and  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  at  the  New  York  Skin  and  Cancer  Hospital;  of  these. 
ti»n  of  the  private  patients  and  foi-ty-three  of  the  Hos- 
pital patients  were  included  in  last  year's  rejwrt,  leav- 
ing on(»  hundred  and  twenty-one  new  cases  treated. 
As  during  hist  year,  the  office  work  was  done  mainly 
by  my  associate.  Dr.  (^harles  M.  Williams,  and  that  at 
the  hospital  by  Dr.  (leorge  Alfred  Lawi^nce,  to  both 
of  whoui  I  am  indebted  for  careful  preparation  of  data 
relating  to  the  cases. 

In  the  treatment  of  these  cases  this  year,  there  were 
2,830  sittings,  41J)  in  my  office*  and  2,411  in  the  Hospital. 
In  my  office  we  have  had  but  one  burn  of  any  const*- 
quence,  and  that  was  in  a  jKitient  with  a  rather  small 
primary  <arciuoma  of  the  breast,  who  refused  operation, 
and  iu  wlioni  the  X-ray  treatment  was  purposely  pushed. 
The  burn  has  histed  some  two  months,  and  is  gradually 
healing,  and  tiie  hard  mass  beneatJi  has  steadily  lessened. 
There  were  no  burns  of  consequence  in  the  2,411  applica- 
tions of  the  X-ray  in  the  Hospital.  Hoth  in  my  office 
and  at  the  Hospital  superfieial  dermatitis  has  been  re- 
peatedly produccHl,  which  would  always  subside  in  a 
reasonable  time,  mainly  under  the  use  of  ichthyol — in 
the  office  at  least. 
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Of  the  eases  under  X-ray  treatment  during  the  year 
there  were  seventy-one  of  epithelioma,  eight  of  which 
were  recurrent.  Of  these,  seven  discontinued  treat- 
ment soon,  eleven  hospital  cases  are  reported  as  not 
improved,  twenty-four  were  improved,  some  being  still 
under  treatment,  and  twenty-nine  recorded  as  clinically 
cured.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  of  the  eleven  cases  as 
unimproved,  some  were  of  very  long  standing  and  had 
already  produced  frightful  destruction;  of  eight  re- 
current cases  two  discontinued  treatment,  four  were 
improved,  and  two  were  clinically  cured. 

I  will  not  weary  you  with  the  recital  of  many  cases, 
but  a  few  data  from  my  private  practice  may  b<^  of  in- 
terest. The  case  longest  under  treatment  is  one  on 
which  I  reported  last  year.  Miss  11.  now  aged  fifty-five 
came  to  me  just  twelve  years  ago  with  an  epithelioma 
of  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  of  three  or  four  years  dura- 
tion. This  was  thoroughly  curetted  and  treated  with 
pyrogallic  acid,  and  healed  well;  but  repeatedly  new 
nodules  would  reapiK^ar,  months  or  yeara  after,  on  the 
scar  or  around,  which  were  actively  treated  from  time  to 
time.  In  July,  1892,  she  returned  after  a  long  absence, 
with  considerable  epitheliomatous  deposit,  both  superfi- 
cial and  in  a  mass  beneath  the  left  eye,  movable,  the  size 
of  a  large  split  pea.  X-ray  treatment  was  begun  in 
October,  1892,  with  exposures  of  ten  minutes,  at  ten 
iuchcB  distance.  The  more  supei-ficial  lesions  melted 
away,  and  the  surface  became  smooth^  but  the  deep  lump 
remained  and  was  subsequently  excised.  The  X-ray 
treatment  was  continued,  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals 
up  to  the  present  time,  the  surface  improving  and  the 
cicatrices  left  by  former  oi)erations  smoothing  down  so 
that  now  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  disease,  except  a 
little  thickening,  beneath  apjwirently  healthy  skin  in  one 
place.  She  has  had  in  all  seventy-nine  exposures,  over 
a  total  period  of  503  minutes,  almost  ten  hours,  in  a 
period  of  eighteen  months.  Slight  burns  have  occasion- 
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ally   been  made,  which   have  healed  well,  in  a  short  tirae. 

This  case,  which  cannot  yet  be  ref^arded  as  cured,  is 
a  very  unusual  one, and  rather  discouraging.  But  from  its 
long  resistance  to  other  treatment,  and  from  the  really 
perfect  condition  of  the  skin  of  the  whole  area,  except 
the  slight  remaining  subcutaneous  nodule,  which  has 
steadily  diminished  under  the  X-ray,  it  was  thought  best 
to  give  this  method  its  fullest  test,  as  there  were  so 
many  encouraging  features. 

In  striking  contrast  to  this  case  is  that  of  an  old  gentle- 
man, Mr.  A.,  aged  seventy-six,  who  had  an  t^pitheliomat- 
ous  growth  on  the  riglit  malar  prominence,  about  three 
(juarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  For  about  four  years 
he  liad  had  hardened  verrucous  formations,  one  of  which 
had  developed  in  six  months  into  an  epitheliomatous 
sore,  bleeding  when  the  crust  was  removed.  The  X-ray 
was  applied  for  eight  minutes  at  a  distance  of  three  and 
one-half  inches,  for  only  a  single  time;  five  weeks  later 
he  returned  with  a  perfectly  smooth,  slightly  reddened 
surface,  giving  no  trace  of  the  former  disease.  This  also 
is  a  very  unusual  case. 

Between  these  extremes  are  cases  where  the  disease 
disappeared  clinically  in  various  lengths  of  time,  with 
from  seven  to  twenty-four  X-ray  exposures. 

Last  year  I  reported  that  the  X-rjiy  did  not  promise 
as  much  in  epithelioma  of  the  lip  as  in  those  cases  where 
the  disease  was  seated  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  face, 
and  I  still  believ^  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  of 
epith(»lioma  of  the  lip,  where  the  disease  is  at  all  exten- 
sive, a  radical  surgical  operation  is  generally  to  be  pre- 
f(»rred.  But  1  can  report  a  most  excellent  result  in  one 
case,  Mr.  P.,  aged  thirty-nine,  where  the  disease  had 
lasted  three  years  before*  the  X-ray  treatment.  ^He  had 
twenty-four  exposures,  lasting  in  all  154  minutes,  in 
seri<»s  of  from  four  to  eight,  over  a  period  of  six  months. 

It  is  particularly  about  the  region  of  the  eye  and 
nose,  where  surgical  or  other  treatment  will  often  cause 
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SO  much  disfij^urement,  and  where  the  disease  is  so  apt 
to  return  ^fter  operation,  that  the  X-ray  finds  its  ji^reat- 
est  benefit.  There  were  a  number  of  this  class  of  cases, 
and  no  words  can  fully  express  the  satisfaction  one  feels 
in  s(H*in^  lesions,  which  certainly  would  threaten  serious 
results,  sfeadily  subside  and  heal,  without  leavinjc  any- 
Ihinff  of  a  scar,  under  the  magiwil  influence  of  the  X-ray. 
Three  cases  of  lufuis  vulj^aris  have  done  remarkably 
well  under  this  treatment,  and  although  none  of  them 
are  yot  entirely  cured,  a  superficial  glance  would  say 
that  then*  was  no  longer  lupus  tissue  present;  it  can, 
however,  be  detected  sHll  to  a  very  slight  extent,  in  iso- 
lated points,  by  firm  pressure  by  means  of  a  transpar- 
ent spatula.  One  patient,  Miss  F.,  aged  fifteen,  had  the 
disease  since  infancy,  and  has  had  forty-seven  exi)osures 
over  a  total  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  minutes,  during 
about  one  year.  The  disease  is  practically  extinguished, 
the  surfac(»  affected,  on  the  neck,  one  inch  by  three,  pres- 
ents only  a  moderately  reddened  area,  with  possibly  a 
few  deep-seated  lupus  points,  seen  only  on  the  most 
careful  examination.  She  is  to  have  yet  a  few  more 
exi)Osures  at  longer  intervals,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  result  will  be  ])erfect.  The  other  two 
cases  in  private  practice  are  equally  encouraging,  hardly 
a  trace  of  lupus  tissue  remaining,  but  are  still  under 
treatment.  Of  the  six  cases  of  lupus  treated  with  X-rays 
at  the  Hospital,  five  aiv  rei^orted  as  improved  and  one 
not  improved  by  treatment.  While  the  results  in  these 
cases  cannot  yet  be  reported  on  iK)sitively,  to  one  who 
watches  them  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  ullimate 
result  will  be  favorable,  if  the  treatment  is  i>ersist(^  in. 
as  has  been  demonstrated  by  others.  While*  the  treat- 
ment m»ems  tedious,  the  time  occupied  compares  most 
favorably  with  that  irquired  for  treatment  by  the  Fin- 
sen  light,  where  often  hundreds  of  sittings,  of  an  hour 
each,  are  required  in  severe  cases.  Lu|)us  vulgaris  at 
the  best  is  a  most  distressing  and  often  hopeless  disease. 
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and  from  the  manner  in  which  its  tubercles  melt  away 
under  X-rays,  I  feel  confident  that  this  treatment  will  be 
accepted  as  by  far  the  best  and  most  feasible  that  has 
been  thus  far  proposed. 

I  have  to  report  that  the  case  of  Keloid,  on  the  face  of 
Miss  H.,  aj?ed  fifteen,  mentioned  last  year,  has  steadily 
improved,  and  most  of  the  surface  is  quite  flat.  The  skin 
burns  rather  ii»adily,  even  under  short  exposures,  but 
instead  of  aggravating:  the  trouble,  as  do  other  measures, 
the  disease  seems  to  subside  after  each  slight  burn. 

Rix  cases  of  late  syphilis  of  the  i>alm  have  been  treated 
during  the  past  y(*ar,  with  most  satisfactory  results;  in 
each  instance  the  hard,  horny  papules  which  had  resisted 
other  treatment,  local  and  internal,  melted  away  in  a 
surprising  manner.  One  of  them  had  also  profuse  hy- 
jM'ridrosis,  and  he  noticed  that  after  each  exposure  the 
profuse  sweating  stopped  for  about  twenty-four  hours  or 
more;  but  this  condition  which  had  lasted  many  years 
returned  in  the  interval. 

A  large  number  and  variety  of  cutaneous  lesions  have 
been  submitted  to  the  X-ray  in  private  and  Hospital 
l)ractice,  and  while  there  weiv  almost  always  visible 
beneficial  results  I  am  not  prepared  to  speak  very  posi- 
tively as  to  the  final  results  in  many  of  them.  There 
were  cases  of  Lui)us  erythematosus,  verruca,  nevus 
pigmentosus,  lichen  planus,  lichen  pilaris,  psoriasis, 
scleroderma,  mycosis  fungoides,  eczema,  acne^  ulcer,  and 
Hodgkin's  disease,  as  also  tubercular  glands.  The  Hospital 
care*  of  kerat(jsis  follicularis,  spoken  of  last  year,  may 
be  mentioned  as  most  successful.  The  woman  who  had 
been  i)ractically  bed-riddc»n  for  nearly  a  year,  with  the 
distressing  condition  of  the  feet,  was  entirely  cured  of 
that  ])ortionof  her  trouble  by  the  X-rays,  and  has  bi^^u 
repeatedly  seen  since. 

I  have  used  the  X-rays  in  two  private  cases  of  hirsuties, 
and  in  one  of  them  the  hair  fell  completely  after  a 
few  exiK)sures,  but  retuiiied  in  some  months,  in  lesser 
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degree,  when  it  again  fell  after  the  X-ray  was  applied 
a  few  times.  In  the  other  case  there  has  been  some 
falling,  but  it  is  too  recent  to  judge  much  as  to  the  pros- 
pects. This  method  of  treatment  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended in  cases  with  coarse  hairs,  which  can  be  treated 
by  electrical  epilation,  but  in  both  these  cases  there  was 
a  large  amount  of  very  fine,  downy  hair,  which  caused 
much  mental  distress,  and  from  what  has  been  reported 
by  others,  it  is  believed  that  a  reasonable  amount  of  re- 
petition of  the  treatment  will  result  in  freedom  from  the 
trouble. 

In  looking  back  over  the  work  of  the  past  year  with 
this  means  of  treatment,  I  think  that  on  the  whole  I  am 
about  as  enthusiastic  in  regard  to  it  as  I  was  last  year. 
For,  I  then  spoke  of  it  as  "a  valuable  addition  to  our 
armamentarium,"  rather  than  as  a  measure  which  was 
to  be  indiscriminately  used  to  the  exclusion  of  other  and 
well-tried  remedies  and  methods.  We  have  by  no  means 
yet  reached  an  understanding  as  to  all  it  can  accomplish, 
and  we  are  beginning  to  learn  what  it  cannot  do.  But 
it  has  already  demonstrated  its  efficiency  in  many  di- 
rections, and  if  only  the  results  which  have  been  ob- 
tained in  epithelioma  about  the  face  are  considered,  we 
have  every  reason  to  be  profoundly  thankful  for  its 
introduction,  and  to  feel  amply  repaid  for  all  the  time 
and  thought  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  it. 

A  few  words  may  be  added  in  regard  to  some  practical 
points  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  X-rays  in  therapy. 
Operators  differ  considerably  in  regard  to  many  fea- 
tures of  the  work,  and  as  yet  there  is  no  absolute*  stand- 
ard which  can  be  safely  followed,  so  much  dei)ends  upon 
the  intensity  of  the  light  produced,  and  upon  the  judg- 
ment, skill  and  experience  of  the  operator. 

The  severe  and  intractable  burns  which  occurred  a  few 
years  ago, in  the  use  of  the  X-ray  fordiagnosisandphotog- 
raphy,  are  seldom  heard  of  now,  if  they  ever  do  oi'cur 
in  its  use  therapeutically.     But  it  is  always  wise  to  bear 
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iu  mind  the  possibility  of  their  occurrence,  and  to  be  most 
careful  and  circumspect  in  the  employment  of  this  very 
active  a^t^ncy,  especially  in  those  with  light  complex- 
ions. 

Some  writers  speak  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  exi>osures, 
repeated  daily,  but  we  have  seldom  employed  the  X-ray 
in  anything  like  this  severity,  indeed  ten  minutes  ex- 
posures are  with  us  rare,  and  very  commonly  the  dura- 
tion will  not  exceed  five  minutes.  It  is  always  well  to 
begin  with  a  new  patient  cautiously,  for  it  seems  pretty 
certain  that  skins  dialer  as  to  their  susceptibility  to 
this  form  of  stimulation,  as  to  many  others.  Remember- 
ing that  it  may  take  from  ten  days  to  three  weeks  for 
a  burn  to  occur  aft(»r  exjiosure  to  X-rays,  one  should  be 
cautious  iu  the  daily  use  of  this  measure  to  new  cases. 

There  is  also  a  considerable  ditTerence  of  opinion  as 
to  the  distance  of  the  target  from  the  aflfected  surface. 
^Ve  have  preferred  a  shorter  distance  and  shorter  expos- 
ures, with  a  tube  of  me<lium  resistance,  whose  i*ays  do 
not  penetrate  too  strongh'. 

In  our  earlier  practice  we  employed  heavy  lead  foil  as 
a  protection,  but  for  some  months  have  used  several 
folds  of  a  thick  rubln^r  cloth  sheeting,  as  being  more 
manageable,  and  seiving  (he  puriK>se  eijually  well.  All 
the  work  has  been  done  with  a  static  machine,  twelve 
jilates,  thirty-six  inches:  We  have  largely  used  the 
Queen's  tubes. 

Third.  High  frequency  electrical  currents,  A  yet 
more  recent  addition  to  thera|M»utics,  have  also  received 
gnat  attention  during  the  |Kist  year,  and  favorable  re- 
liorts  constantly  appear  ccjncerning  their  use. 

During  the  past  yvar  I  have  treated  twenty-seven  pat- 
ients, with  nine  ditferent  cutaneous  conditions,  by  means 
of  hyper-static  electricity,  from  Piflfard's  generator,  and 
it  has  proved  a  very  valuable  method  of  treatment  in 
many  instances.  As  reported  last  year,  I  have  found  it 
very  serviceable  in  the  removal  of  those  rather  trifling 
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affairs,  warts,  which  are  often  very  troublesome,  espec- 
ially on  the  scalp,  which  have  been  thus  treated  on  ten 
patients,  with  excellent  results,  as  far  as  can  be  learned. 
A  single  thorough  application  of  the  current,  with  a 
carbon  electrode,  produces  a  moderate  inflamniation,often 
with  slight  hemorrhage  in  the  tissues,  and  the  wart 
dries  down,  falls  off,  and  the  process  is  ended,  without  a 
scar.  The  same  treatment  has  also  been  used  with  good 
results  in  four  cases  of  small  pigmentary  moles  on  the 
face;  only  there  have  been  generally  several  applications, 
I'emoving  a  layer  each  time,  in  order  to  J)e  sure  not  to 
destroy  too  deeply  and  leave  a  scar. 

Last  year  I  reported  on  a  case  of  extensive  i>ort-wine 
mark  on  the  face  of  a  girl,  aged  fourteen,  where  certain 
portions  thus  treated  had  become  almost  normal,  in 
striking  contrast  to  those  parts  not  treated.  She  r(»mov- 
ed  after  a  while  to  her  country  home,  and  has  not  yet  le- 
turned  for  further  treatment.  This  year  I  have  had  a 
more  striking  case,  that  of  Miss  W.,  aged  twenty-four, 
the  right  side  of  whose  face,  neck  and  ear,  was  the  seat 
of  a  distressing  brilliant  purple,  port-wine  mark.  She 
had  had  from  others  a  variety  of  treatments,  off  and  on 
for  years,  with  only  the  production  of  some  scars  here 
and  there,  and  very  little  diminution  of  the  affected 
area.  The  results  of  the  application  of  hyperstatic  elec- 
tricity, with  the  carbon  electrode,  at  an  inch  distance, 
have  been  most  gratifvincr.  Considerable  areas  have  re- 
turned to  almost  normal  color,  leaving  only  congestive  red- 
ness, and  in  strikinir  contrast  lo  the  untreated  portions. 
Thus  far  she  has  had  twentv-one  sittings,  and  some  areas 
have  been  treated  more  than  once.  There  is  a  slight, 
superficial  destruction  of  tissue,  involving  some  of  the 
blood  vessels:  in  five  to  seven  davs  the  crust  falls,  and 
the  tissue  beneath  shows  of  a  pale  pink,  which  gradu- 
allv  whitens.  If  this  form  of  electricity  should  accom- 
plish only   the  satisfactorv  removal  of  those  disfigure- 
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ments,  which  render  so  many  lives  unhappy,  it  would  be 
a  boon  worth  havincr. 

I  have  used  hyperstatic  electricity  in  three  cases  of 
acne  this  year,  of  course  in  connection  with  other  proper 
treatment,  and  the  result  has  been  satisfactory,  in  caus- 
ing the  prompt  disappearance  of  the  lesions. 

Three  cases  of  lupus  erythematosus  have  been  under 
treatment,  and  whil<'  the  cases  are  not  yet  cured,  some 
patches  have  disappeared,  leaving  very  little  disligure- 
nient.  Two  cases  of  <Hzema  have  been  thus  treated,  with 
favorable  results.  The  hvi>erstatic  current  is  of  value 
both  in  removinc  thick(»ned  patches,  and  in  controlling 
itching.  PifTard  claims  that  it  will  arrest  itching  in  severe 
cases  of  eczema,  and  from  wiuit  1  have  seen  of  its  effects 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  will  prove  valuable  in  this 
direction:  I  shall  make  much  more  trial  of  it  in  this 
dis(»ase,  and  hope  and  rather  c^xpect  to  report  favorable 
results. 

Taking  the  year's  retios[)ect  of  Ihis  method  of  treat- 
nu^nt  I  am  impress(»d  with  tin*  fact  that  we  have  in  it 
a  new  force,  or  mode  of  application  of  electrical  force, 
which  promises  crreater  utilitv  as  one  learns  more  of 
its  powers. 

In  connection  with  radio-activity  I  may  mention  that 
I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  the  use  of  Tcadium  in 
my  Hospital  <*linic  by  Dr.  S.  (1.  Tracy.  The  number  of 
cases  in  which  it  has  been  tried  are  relatively  few,  about 
a  dozen,  and  while  I  cannot  yet  report  any  cures,  I  can 
testify  that  it  certainly  has  active  powers  in  connection 
with  certain  tissue  changes.  We  have  used  it  in  a  num- 
hov  of  inoiMTable  cases  of  e[)ithelioma  inside  the  mouth, 
and  also  in  some  external  epithcliomata.  The  diseased 
tissue  has  be<'ome  softer  and  diminished  in  size,  and  jKiin 
has  been  materially  reduced  and  even  arrested  in  the 
mouth.  In  two  or  three  cases  of  lupus  the  tissues  have 
b(»come  redd(»n(Hl  and  th<»n  shrunken,  but  we  have  not 
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obtained  the  brilliant  results  we  were  led  to  expect  by 
the  remarkable  results  reported  from  Paris. 

The  radium  used  has  been  of  a  high  radio-activity,  at 
first  70,000,  then  a  specimen  of  many  times  that  strength. 
The  applications  have  been  from  fifteen  minutes  to  an 
hour  or  more  in  length. 

In  concluding  this  rather  rambling  statement  of  my 
personal  experienc(»  with  (he  agencies  under  considera- 
tion, I  have  to  say  that  I  feel  that  we  are  only  on  the 
threshold  of  our  knowledge  of  the  important  subjects 
under  consideration,  and  that  I  am  but  an  humble  stu- 
dent of  these  profound  subjects.  ITntil  we  know  more  of 
the  real  nature  of  what  we  call  light  and  electricity,  and 
radio-activity,  we  must  groi>e  in  the  dark,  with  faithful, 
honest,  and  diligent  experimentation,  and  it  is  only  by 
the  truthful  stat(»ment  of  personal  experience  that  we 
can  make  advances  in  what  must  be  our  main  object, 
namely  in  curing  disease.  If  my  slight  contribution  to- 
ward this  end  shall  advance  it,  even  to  a  slight  degree  I 
shall  feel  amply  rewarded. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  President:  Any  discussion  upon  this  paper  of  the 
Finsen  Light? 

Dr.  Hulkk\y:  I  should  like  to  have  Dr.  Skinner  exhibit 
two  photographs  of  a  case  before  and  after  treatment  by 
The  X-ray. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Skinner:  These  photographs  of  a  case  of 
epith(»lioma  of  the  face  of  several  years  standing  are 
simply  supplemental  to  the  Doctor's  paper,  one  showing 
the  case  before,  the  other  after  treatment.  The  disease 
had  been  removed  surgically  some  time  before  the  pat- 
ient came  to  me,  and  had  recurred.  The  case  is  instruc- 
tive in  one  or  two  ways.  There  has  been  a  wide-spread 
belief  that  it  was  necessary  to  use  a  tube  giving  rays  of 
low  penetration  excited  by  a  coil  in  order  to  secure  cura- 
21 
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live  effects  upon  these  superficial  processes.  This  case 
is  one  of  several  which  have  occurred  in  my  own  experi- 
ence in  which  a  tube  f^iving  rays  of  high  penetration  ex- 
cited by  a  static  machine  has  produced  curative  res::lts. 

It  is  interesting  from  another  standpoint  because  it 
illustrates  the  cumulative  action  of  the  X-ray  ;  for  instance 
a  case  may  be  treated  for  a  number  of  weeks  without 
showing  any  improvement  at  all  and  then  all  of  a  sudden 
it  will  begin  to  get  well,  even  if  ti-eatments  have  been 
(mtirely  susjiended.  This  patient  received  eight  treat- 
ments in  the  course  of  a  month  with  only  slight  appar- 
ent benefit  as  a  result.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  was 
prostrated  by  an  attack  of  inflammatory  rheumatism 
and  (!Ould  not  get  to  New  Haven  for  treatment  again 
and  I  did  not  see  him  for  thrtn?  months.  About  six  weeks 
after  he  took  his  hist  X-ray  treatment,  however,  marked 
evidences  of  healing  were  apparc^nt  and  when  he  called 
upon  me  three  months  after  his  last  treatment  the  re- 
sult was  a  iM^rftH't  cure  as  shown  in  the  second  photo- 
graph. 

It  is  also  interesting  bcnause  it  illustrates  the  splen- 
did cosmetic  effects  which  follow  the  cure  by  X-rays  of 
an  (i»xtensive  malignant  pro<*ess  occurring  about  the 
face. 

Dr.  l^ulkley  did  not  say  very  much  about  the  treat- 
ment of  acne  by  tlu»  X-ray  but  those  who  use  the  agent  a 
good  dc^al  consider  it  one  of  the  most  efllicacious  remedies 
for  this  disease  at  their  command.  I  would  like  to 
show  you  one  case  of  acne  this  afternoon  which  is  also 
instructive  in  some  particulars.  This  gentlenmn  who  has 
kindly  consented  to  come  h<Me  fov  your  inspection  is  the 
son  of  a  physician  in  Minn(»sota  and  was  referred  to  me 
for  treatment  by  his  father.  He  has  suffered  for  the  last 
four  or  fiv(»  y(*ars  from  a  V(*ry  sevt^re  and  wide  spread 
acne  of  tlu»  cheeks,  neck,  chin,  and  fon^head.  He  was 
trt^ated  for  the  first  two  months  twice  a  week  and  im- 
provement began  at  once.      For  the  last  thrtn*  months  he 
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has  been  treated  about  once  a  week  and  for  the  last  two 
months  the  condition  of  his  face  has  been  practically  as 
you  now  see  it.  I  am  going  to  treat  him  once  a  week 
for  the  next  two  or  three  months  and  then  suspend  treat- 
ment and  see  how  he  gets*  along.  Aside  from  the  ex- 
emplification of  th^  curative  power  of  the  X-ray  in  acne 
this  case  is  instructive  in  another  particular.  It  is  fre- 
quently stated  that  it  is  necessary  to  produce  an  erythe- 
ma or  a  dermatitis  in  order  to  benefit  acneiform  erup- 
tions. There  has  never  been  the  slightest  evidence  of 
dermatitis  in  this  case  from  the  beginning  of  the  treat- 
ment to  the  present,  yet  the  condition  has  been  practi- 
cally cured  as  you  see.  I  have  been  particularly  care- 
ful not  to  burn  him  and  this  is  the  reason  why  the 
trt^atments  have  been  so  far  apart. 

It  has  been  stated  that  radium  will  sometimes  ac- 
complish therapeutical  results  that  the  X-ray  will  not 
accomplish  because  a  few  cases  of  superficial  skin  af- 
fection have  healed  while  radium  was  being  applied  af- 
ter Ihey  had  failed  to  heal  under  more  or  less  lengthy 
application  of  the  X-ray.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  view  of 
the  fact,  illustrated  by  the  first  case  of  which  I  spoke  this 
afternoon,  that  the  curative  action  of  the  X-ray  is  some- 
times not  manifest  for  several  weeks  after  the  treat- 
ment has  begun  and  that  it  sometimes  is  first  maifest 
several  weeks  after  treatment  had  been  suspended,  that 
we  ought  to  be  a  little  car(*ful  as  yet  in  drawing  de- 
finite conclusions  upon  this  point.  We  do  not  know 
enough  about  the  action  of  either  the  X-rays  or  radium 
to  justify  us  in  drawing  definite  conclusions  as  to  the  re- 
lative merits  of  these  two  therapeutical  agents.  That 
radium  does  pxert  nuirked  curative  infiuenre  in  the  same 
classes  of  cases  that  are  amenable  to  X-ray  therapy 
is  undeniably  true,  but  those  who  have  used  radium  ex- 
tensively side  by  side  with  the  X-ray,  are  not  inclined 
to  abandon  the  X-ray  in  favor  of  radium,  which  seems 
to  me  sufficiently  significant  to  induce  us  to  withhold 
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our  judgment  as  to  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  two. 

The  President:  Gentlemen,  we  have  time  for  just  one 
more  paper,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  Dr.  Carmalt  to  take 
the  chair  while  that  paper  is  being  read. 

Gentlemen,  I  want  to  thank  you  in  that  you  have  con- 
ferred the  honored  position  of  President  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Medical  Society  upon  me  for  the  past  year  and  I 
want  to  thank  you  for  your  forbearance  with  my  short- 
comings. I  want  to  thank  you  also  for  the  kind  atten- 
tion with  which  yon  have  listened  to  the  papers  of  the 
gentlemen  who  have  furnished  them  at  my  request.  The 
list  is  now  exhausted,  and  we  come  upon  the  list  of 
voluntary  pai)ers. 

I  will  now  ask  my  old  friend  Dr.  William  H.  Carmalt 
of  New  Haven,  your  President-Elect  to  assume  the  Chair. 
(Applause.) 
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SOME  GENERAL  REMARKS  (CONCERNING  ACUTE 

CONJUNCTIVITIS,  IRITIS  AND  ACUTE 

GLAUCOMA. 


Anthony  Peck,  M.D., 


I  have  chosen  this  subject  because  these  three  diseases 
are  so  ofteu  first  seen  by  the  general  practitioner;  be- 
cause mistakes  in  diagnosis  are  so  disastrous,  and  be- 
cause the  treatment  of  iritis  and  glaucoma  is  so  diamet- 
rically opposite. 

The  most  common  erroi*s  of  diagnosis  are  to  regard 
iritis  as  conjunctivitis,  and  glaucoma  as  iritis. 

Thci  first  error,  while  serious,  may  not  cause  blindnessi 
but  the  second  (»rror  is  almost  sure  to  be  disastrous.  The 
reason  is  this:  the  fluids  within  the  eye  find  their  prin- 
cipal exit  through  a  canal  at  the  periphery  of  the  iris. 
If,  from  disease,  or  the  use  of  mydriatics^  the  pupil  di- 
lates, the  iris  settles  back  towards  this  canal  and  closes 
or  diminishes  its  caliber. 

The  result  is  increased  tension  of  the  eye-ball  in  pro- 
portion to  the  obstruction  to  the  outward  flow  of  the 
fluids  of  the  eye.  If  the  tension  is  great  enough,  pres- 
sure on  the  optic  nerve  speedily  causes  atrophy  and 
blindness. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Oliver,  in  a  reient  number  of  the  An- 
nals of  Ophthalmology,  says:  "As  a  broad  rule,  it  may 
be  stated  that  all  mydriatics  increase  intraocular  pres- 
sure mechanically  by  crowding  the  iris-tissue  into  the 
angle  of  the  anterior  chamber. 

Noyes  says,  in  his  work  on  the  eye,  **  Even  cocaine  has 
been  known  to  set  up,  when  used  alone,  an  acute  inflam- 
matory attack  "  (of  glaucoma). 

Last  yeai?  at  the  meeting  of  the  xVmerican  Ophthalmo- 
logical  Society,  Dr.  Ring  of  New  Haven  reported  a  case 
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of  jiclan^oma  precipitated  by  the  use  of  en])hthalmine, 
a  mydriatic  generally  supposed  to  be  pretty  nafe. 

In.  the  report  he  quotes  from  Dr.  Jackson  thus:  "The 
claim  that  euphthalmine  is  free  from  danger  of  causing 
glaucoma  should  he,  met  with  skepticism.  The  claim 
has  been  put  forward  for  duboisin  and  homatropin,  and 
has  for  them  proven  false.  No  one  has  yet  reported  a 
glaucomatous  attack,  following  the  use  of  euphthalmine; 
but  the  report  will  undoubtedly  come  later,  if  the  drug 
is  widely  used.'*     Dr.  Jackson's  prophecy  was  fulfilled. 

Mydriatics,  then,  must  be  religiously  excluded  in  deal- 
ing with  glaucoma;  per  contra,  anything  which  tends  to 
""contract  the  pupil  ,a8  eserine,  may  pull  the  iris  away  from 
the  canal  of  exit  and  so  relieve  tension. 

If  the  proper  treatment  for  glaucoma  be  mistakenly 
applied  to  iritis,  the  probable  result  will  be  that  the  pain 
and  severity  of  the  intlammation  will  be  increased  and 
the  iris  will  become  attached  to  the  lens,  so  interfering 
with  its  action.  The  s(*riousness  of  this  accident  is  in 
proiK)rtion  to  the  extent  of  the  attachment;  it  prevents 
the  normal  action  of  the  iris  and  may  leave  an  irritable 
condition  of  the  eye. 

If  either  an  acute  glaucoma  or  an  iritis  be  regarded  as 
a  conjunctivitis  neither  myotics  nor  mydriatics  will  be 
used  at  the  time  when  they  might  do  the  most  good. 

Finally,  if  acute  conjunctivitis  be  treated  as  glaucoma 
or  iritis,  perhaps  no  great  harm  may  result;  but  appro- 
priate treatment  could  tlien  hardly  be  expected. 

AC;U  TE   (CONJUNCTIVITIS,  OK  **PINK  BYE." 

In  considering  this  disease,  I  shall  omit  mention  of 
gonorrheal  conjunctivitis:  all  forms  of  conjunctivitis  due 
to  diseases  of  the  lids;  to  bums  or  injuries;  also  phly- 
ctenular, membranous,  or  diphtheritic  conjunctivitis. 

With  the  onset  of  pink-eye,  there  is  nothing  more 
than  a  slight  itching  for  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours 
after  infection;  then  a  little  sticking  together  of  the  lids 
is  noticed  and  some  burning  of  the  lids  and  discomfort 
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on  moving  the  eyes.  The  pupil  and  tension  are  normal. 
\'ision  is  not  affected,  except  as  the  photophobia  an»i 
lachrymation  interfere  with  it.  The  disease  reaches 
its  height  in  three  or  fcnir  days,  when  the  discharge  is 
yellowish  and  copious.  In  severe  cases,  hemorrhage  is 
so  constant  that  it  has  been  called  '^hemorrhagic  con- 
junctivitis.*' 

The  whole  eye  is  intensely  red.  The  conjunctival  ves- 
sels are  large  and  the  finger  may  slide  them  about  over 
the  sclerotic  and  by  pressure  empty  them  for  a  second. 

The  most  pathognomonic  symptom  is,  the  sticking  of 
the  lids  in  the  morning.  Practically  this  is  never  pres- 
ent in  iritis  or  glaucoma. 

A  severe  pink-eye  might,  at  first  glance,  easily  be  mis- 
taken for  a  gonorrheal  conjunctivitis,  so  great  is  the 
swelling  and  so  copious  the  discharge. 

The  disease  is  very  contagious;  the  contagion  passing 
some  assert,  through  the  air. 

The  fact  that  the  dis(»ase  has  gone  through  a  family 
will  often  settle  the  question  of  diagnosis. 

IRITIS. 

This  disease  is  apt  to  begin  rather  suddenly,  especially 
if  due  to  syphilis.  At  first  there  is  pain  in  the  eye;  soon 
it  radiates  along  the  l)rauches  of  the  fifth  nerve.  Tender 
points  are  found  at  the  supro-orbital  notch,  at  the  vertex 
and  at  the  upi>er  margin  of  the  cornea. 

For  some  unknown  reason  the  i>ain  is  most  severe  at 
night  and  toward  morning. 

The  tension  is  generally  normal  though  it  may  be  in- 
creased. 

Impairment  of  vision,  often  extreme,  soon  occui*s,  with 
great  photophobia.  If  the  infiammation  be  at  all  sevei-e, 
the  whole  eye  will  be  intensely  red,  with  a  fringe  of  fine 
vessels  radiating  from  the  cornea.  The  optic  disc  is 
normal. 

The  pupil  is  small  and  immovable,  due  to  the  swelling 
of  the  iris,  and  the  iris  itself  looks  dull  and  discolored. 
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As  the  disease  progresses,  the  aqueous  becomes  turbid 
and  there  may  be  a  crescent-shaped  deposit  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  anterior  chamber. 

B.y  oblique  illumination,  a  slight  deposit  may  some- 
times be  seen  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea, 
though  this  is  more  likely  to  be  present  if  the  ciliary 
bodies  are  involved. 

If  adhesions  are  present  and  atropia  be  used,  the  pupil 
assumes  a  clover-leaf  shape.  If  the  whole  circumference 
of  the  pujnl  is  adherent  to  the  lens,  atropia  affects  neither 
the  size  nor  (he  shape  of  the  pujiil. 

The  history  of  the  patient  should  never  be  neglect(Hl. 
In  childr(»n  one  will  often  And  pegged  and  notched  teeth 
and  in  adults  history  of  sore  throat,  falling  hair,  etc. 

One  writer  has  said  that  of  ten  cases  of  iritis,  six  iire 
due  to  syphilis,  hereditary  or  acquircnl;  three  are  due  to 
rheumatic  diathesis,  and  one  to  traumatism,  or  to  un- 
known causes.  The  bearing  of  the  history  on  the  treat- 
ment is  evident. 

ACUTE    (ILAUCOMA. 

The  liabiliy  to  this  disease  increases  with  age.  Priest- 
ly Smith  Siiys  that  the  chances  of  an  attack  at  sixty-five 
are  twice  as  great  as  at  forty-five.  It  is  rare  under  thirty, 
and  is  luost  frecpient  between  sixty  and  seventy.  It  is 
also  more  frequent  in  f(*nuile.s  than  in  males.  Often  it 
follows  business  troubles,  anxiety  and  grief;  hence  it  i>> 
frequently  seen  in  widows.  Pain,  cold,  fatigue,  and  the 
gouty  diathesis  predis[K)se  to  it. 

The  onset  is  sudden  and  is  apt  to  begin  in  the  night. 
Patients  often  think  that  they  see  flashes  of  light.  There 
is  severe  aching  pain  in  the  face,  and  the  eye  quickly 
becomes  red.  Occasionally  there  are  malaise  and  vomit- 
ing,  causing  the  trouble  to  be  regarded  as  a  "bilious  at- 
tack." 

Within  a  few  hours  there  are  chemosis  and  tumefaction 
of  the  lids. 

The  tension  of  the  eye  rises,  and  at  the  same  time  vision 
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fails  rapidly;  so  rapidly  that  the  sufferer  may  became 
blind  in  a  short  time. 

Testing  the  tension  by  palpation  increases  the  pain, 
which  is  nsually  agonizing. 

The  increased  tension  stretches  the  cornea  so  that  it 
becomes  hazy  and  less  sensitive  than  normal. 

The  pufiil  is  larger  than  its  fellow,  and  immovable. 
The  iris  is  discolored  and  the  anterior  chamber  shallow. 

If  the  optic  nerve  is  visible,  it  will  be  found  cupped. 

After  several  weeks  the  conjestion  may  subside,  the 
pain  become  less,  and  i)erhaps  a  little  vision  may  return. 

Occasionally  an  acute  attack  merges  into  a  chronic 
condition,  with  total  loss  of  vision. 

Three  short  histories  will  illustrate  the  dangers  of 
mydriatics. 

1.  A  few  days  ago  I  had  occasion  to  instil  a  weak 
solution  of  atropia  in  the  eye  of  a  middle-aged  man.  The 
next  day  the  tension  wa«  decidedly  incream^d;  there  was 
severe  aching  pain  and  the  vision  was  considerably  af- 
fected. Eserin,  and  hot  water  restored  the  vision  in 
twenty-four  hours. 

2.  Two  months  ago  I  was  calliKl  to  SiH^  a  young  man 
who  had  spattered  acid  into  his  eye.  As  the  smarting 
was  intense,  I  used  cocaine.  On  leaving  him  I  dirtH'ted 
him  to  use  the  cocaine  once  in  two  hours.  About  two 
hours  later  word  came  by  telephone  that  he  was  in  agony 
and  that  the  cocaine  relieved  him  not  more  than  ten 
minutes.  No  grass  grew  under  my  feet  for  the  next  tweu- 
ty  minutes,  and  on  reaching  him,  I  found,  as  I  expected 
to,  greatly  increas(»d  tension  and  vision  reduced  to  the 
counting  of  figures  at  two  feet.  A  good  dose  of  mor- 
phia was  given  (which  tended  to  contract  the  pupil), 
hot  water  was  applied  assiduously  and  eserine  dropped 
into  the  eye,  as  soon  as  it  could  be  procured.  In  an  hour 
he  was  comparatively  comfortable,  but  it  was  three  days 
before  vision  was  normal  and  the  pupil  as  small  as  its 
fellow,  although  eserine  was  used  daily. 
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'A.  Siiu-e  writing  the  above  an  elderly  lady  called 
at  my  olTice.  Hhe  stat(*d  that  she  was  not  aware  of 
ever  havinj^  had  any  disease  of  the  eyes,  until  she  was 
j^lven  sonic*  eye-drops,  by  a  well  and  favorably  known 
pliysieian  of  a  n(»ij?hboring  state.  The  use  of  the  drops 
was  followed  in  less  than  ten  hours  by  dreadful  pain.  The 
physician  sent  her  to  a  hospital,  and  towards  night,  per- 
formed iridectomy  on  one  eye,  and  on  the  other  eye,  the 
next  morning.  The  result  was,  loss  of  vision  in  one  eye 
and  impairment  of  vision  in  the  other. 

A  number  of  similar  experiences,  not  always  so  disas- 
trous, occurring  in  the  practice  of  the  most  careful  and 
experienced  physicians,  can  be  found  scattered  through 
ophthalmological  literature. 

•  I  am  not  advising  that  anyone  discontinue  the  use  of 
mydriatics.  One  of  the  writers  quolcMl  above,  says:  '*  In 
the  treatment  of  the  iris  and  ciliary  body,  they  are  ab- 
solute necessities ;  "  but  I  do  ask  that  every  one  remem- 
ber that  while  a  mydriatic  is  an  invaluable  weapon  in 
overcoming  ocular  diseases,  it  is  also  a  two-edged  weap- 
on and  may  cut  both  ways. 

The  subject  may  be  condensed  into  a  nutshell,  thus: 


Ck)nstitutional 
symptoms 


ACUTE  CON- 
JUNCTIVITIS. 


1 

I 

j-None 


None,  ex- 
cept in  se- 
verest 
cases. 


ACUTE 
GLAUCOMA. 

Often  ma- 
laise and 
vomiting. 


Discharge 


Pupil 


Muco 
Purulent 


^  Normal. 
I  Black 
reflex. 


Tears  only ; 
Profuse. 
Smaller  than 
normal ; 
Grayish  re- 
flex when 
aqueous  is 
turbid. 
Deep  ante- 
rior chamber. 


Little,  if 
any. 

Larger  than 
normal. 
Shallow  an- 
terior cham- 
ber. 
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Tension 


Blood- 
vessels 


Optic 
disc 


Pain 


■!  Normal. 


Vision 


Duration 


Treatment 


Generally 
normal. 


Always  in- 
creased. 


'.  Enlarged 
[  conjunctival 
I  vessels 


J 
] 
I 

\  Normal. 

I 
J 

1 
I 

\  None. 


Fringe  of  j,^j^ 

line  vessels  ,      f. 

,  .V  sclerotic 

around  the  ^^^^^^ 

cornea 


1  Not  Affected 


{  One  to  two 
1  weeks. 


1 


Cleanliness. 
Astrinprents. 
Some  Prep- 
aration of 
Silver. 


Normal 


May  be  little 
pain  or  much 
pain;  espe- 
cially at 
night. 

Affected  as 
soon  as  the 
aqueous  is 
turbid 


Rarely  less 
than  four 
weeks,  often 
eight  to 
twelve 
weeks 

Atropin. 
Hot  f omenta 
tions,  fre- 
quently anti- 
syphilitic  or 
anti-rheu- 
matic reme- 
dies. 


J 


Cupped  disc, 
if  media  nie 
clear  enough 
to  pej  mit  ex- 
amination 
Constant  ach- 
ing  pain,  al- 
ways severe, 
often  agoniz- 
ing. 

Greatly  di- 
minihhed 
from  the 
iirst.      Rain- 
bow colors 
and  flashes 
of  light. 

Several 
months  be- 
fore all  red- 
ness disap- 
l>ear8. 

Opiates. 
Esei  ine. 
Hot  fomen- 
tations. 
Soda  Salicy- 
late, in  rheu- 
matic cases. 
Iridectomy 
as  quickly  as 
possible. 


The  President:  Discussion  of  this  paiHU'  on  Conjunc- 
tivitis is  now  in  order. 

Dr.  George  J.  Holmes  (of  New  Britain).  Mr.  President, 
there  is  one  form  of  conjunctivitis  which  Dr.  Peck  did 
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not  mention,  and  I  presume  it  is  incidental  to  certain 
localities.  In  New  Britain  we  find  Trachomatous-con- 
junctivitis  among  a  class  of  immigrants  who  came  there, 
mostly  in  Italian  and  Polish  children.  There  is  quite  a 
large  quantity  of  this  trouble  among  that  class  of  people. 
I  have  recently  had  a  case  where  a  young  man  had  an 
abrasion  of  the  cornea,  and  I  found  that  he  had  also  a 
trachomatous  condition  of  the  lid.  The  poison  immedi- 
ately infected  the  cornea  and  he  has  a  resulting  opacity 
with  leucoma  in  the  center  of  the  field  of  vision.  Tra- 
choma should  be  recognized  early,  and  I  think  this  so- 
ciety should  take  more  cognizance  of  it  throughout  the 
state.  There  is  quite  a  good  deal  of  trachoma  among 
school  children,  esi>ecially  among  the  classes  mentioned 
and  it  is  highly  contagious,  and  means,  as  you  know, 
much  damage  to  the  eyes  of  school  children  if  not  proper- 
ly treated  and  sometimes  blindness. 
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A  NOTE  ON  THE  PREVENTION  OF  TYPHOID 
FEVER. 


William  G.  Daggett,  M.D., 

XEW  HAVEN. 

The  annual  reports,  year  after  year,  of  thousands  of 
eases  of  a  serious  preventable  disease,  involvinjif  a  large 
mortality  and  a  huge  economic  loss,  strongly  suggest  the 
imperfection  or  insufficiency  of  our  prophylactic  meas- 
ures. This  applies  to  typhoid  fever  in  Connecticut. 
Twenty-five  thousand  cases,  twenty-five  hundred  deaths, 
and  an  economic  loss  of  twent.y-flve  millions  of  dollars 
is  the  record  for  the  decade  ending  with  1902. 

Moreover,  of  the  usual  diseases,  none,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  tuberculosis,  can  compare  with  typhoid  fever  in 
importance.  This  is  true  not  only  because  of  its  mortal- 
ity, but  also  because  it  attacks  by  prefenmce  strong  and 
robust  inflividuals  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
forty,  and  because  it  involves  a  disability  measured  by 
months  rather  than  by  weeks  or  days.  Furthermore,  we 
can  no  longer  plead  ignorance  of  its  cause  and  methods 
of  dissemination.  These  are  well  known  to  physicians, 
and  the  lessons  taught  by  repeated  epidemics  are  fam- 
iliar to  every  tyro  in  the  study  of  medicine.  Eleven  epi- 
demics in  our  own  state  in  the  decade  mentioned  |)oint 
the  moral  to  us.  What  may  be  termed  our  working 
knowledge  of  the  disease  is  ample,  and  may  be  briefly 
summarized  as  follows. 

It  is  caused  by  the  bacilliAS  typhosuSy  an  organism 
which  exists  in  large  numbers  in  the  stools  and  urine  of 
patients,  and  which  may  i)ersist  for  months,  or  even 
years,  in  the  urine  aft(T  the  patient  is  discharg(Mi  as 
cured.    It  may  also  be  harbored  by  healthy  individuals. 
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Patients  receive  the  infection  by  the  mouth  in  water, 
milk,  or  food.  Water  is  infected  in  wells  or  streams  from 
the  dejecta  of  some  case ;  milk  by  the  use  of  polluted 
water  in  dilution,  or  in  washing?  the  containers;  oysters 
by  bein^  placed  near  the  mouths  of  sewers  to  fatten; 
food,  cooked  or  raw,  by  water,  dust,  or  flies.  Every  case 
is  potentially  a  focus  from  which  hundreds  of  others  may 
develop. 

'  Further,  as  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  John  R.  Fulton, 
whih^  the  disease  is  ubiquitous,  it  is  essentially  a  rural 
disease,  and  its  propagation  "is  in  general  from  the 
country  to  the  town,  rather  than  from  town  to  country.'^ 
(Journal  Am.  Med.  Ass'n.,  Jan.  9,  1904.) 

To  combat  these  conditions  we  establish  filtration 
plants  for  the  water-suppli(»s  of  lar^e  centera  of  popula- 
tion; we  encourap:e  the  domestic  filtration  of  water;  and 
in  times  of  manifest  danger  advise  the  boiling  of  water 
nse<l  for  drinking  puriM>ses.  Our  health  officers  search 
for  the  foci  of  epid<Muics  and  (effectively  isolate  them. 
We  preach  and  practice  the  disinfection  of  the  excreta 
of  <»very  recognized  case,  and  we  disinfect  toa  the  bed- 
ding, clothing  and  utensils  used  by  the  patient.  These 
m(  asures  are  absolutely  necessary  and  must  be  carried 
out   with  the  utmost  <are. 

Ihit  our  system  is  seriously  defivtive  in  that,  except 
as  regards  the  filtration  of  water,  it  deals  with  cases  only 
after  they  have  be<»n  diagnosed,  and  until  they  are 
thought  to  be  powerless  for  harm.  W<*  should  also  con- 
sider th(*s(*  cas(»s  Ix^fore  precautions  are  commenced  and 
after  they  have  be(n  discontinued;  and  in  addition  the 
v**ry  largt*  number  of  unr(»cognized  cases.  To  strike  at 
i]w  root  of  the  matter  we  should  not  wait  until  sickness 
ap])ears,  but  should  anticipate  the  occurrence  of  infec- 
tion. This  can  be  done  only  by  comprehensive  rural  san* 
itation.  With  the  state  thickly  settled,  with  milk  and 
veg(*tables  brought  from  every  dircution  to  the  towns 
and   cities,   and   with   the  larger  centers  of  population 
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reaching  out  farther  and  farther  for  their  water  supplies, 
we  must  now  look  upon  even  the  remote  rural  inhabitant 
as  a  neighbor,  and  take  a  lively  interest  in  his  well,  his 
yard,  and  in  the  brook  that  traverses  his  farm.  By  wag- 
ing an  effective  warfare  at  this  hitherto  neglected  point 
we  can  prevent  the  pollution  of  water  and  milk,  and  the 
conveyance  of  infection  by  dust  and  flies.  The  rural 
privy  is  the  original  plague  spot,  although  casual  deposits 
of  infectious  excreta  may  at  times  play  a  part.  The  lo<*a- 
tion  of  the  i)rivy  is  usually  based  solely  on  considerations 
of  convenience  of  access  and  amoderate  degree  of  privacy, 
little  or  no  thought  being  given  to  the  direction  of  the 
flow  of  the  ground  water.  The  building  is  seldom  clean- 
ed, rarely  screened,  and  the  vault  is  never  disinfected. 
It  should  be  very  carefully  located,  thoroughly  screened 
to  keep  flies  away,  and  it  should  be  disinfected  daily 
tvhether  or  not  there  is  sickness  on  the  premises. 

It  is  in  truth  a  herculean  task  to  accomplish  a  reform 
involving  so  much  i)erplexing  detail,  but  the  task  is  in- 
signifi<*ant  when  compared  with  the  evil  which  its  ac- 
complishment would  in  a  large  measure  avert.  It  must 
be  done  sooner  or  later,  and  when  it  has  been  put  into 
effective  operation  the  wonder  will  be  that  it  was  not 
sooner  undertaken.  Consider  for  a  moment  the  trouble 
and  expense  which  would  readily  be  incurred  by  the 
state  to  prevent  an  equal  financial  loss  to  any  single  crop, 
or  in  any  species  of  domestic  ani nulls.  Consider  the 
enormous  amounts  of  money  yearly  expended  by  sev- 
eral states  on  levees  for  the  prot(»ction  of  low  lands. 
.  Surely  a  single  human  life  is  worth  more  than  a  flock 
of  sheep,  a  bushel  of  wheat,  or  an  acre  of  land. 

The  first  step  in  bringing  about  the  r(»forms  suggested 
should  be  the  formulation  of  the  best  practicable  methods 
of  keeping  privy  vaults  in  a  sanitary  condition.  Tlie 
next,  the  appointment  of  a  number  of  civil  engineers  as  a 
permanent  force  of  State  Sanitary  Inspectors  whose  duty 
should  be  to  make  a  complet(»  sanitary  survey'  of  the 
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stato,  with  power  to  condemn  improperly  located  or  im- 
properly managed  privies.  They  should  also  instruct  the 
people  as  to  the  best  use  of  screens,  the  care  of  manure 
heaps  to  prevent  the  brei^ding  of  flies,  and  the  general 
sanitary  management  of  stables  and  yards.  They  should 
make  frequent  rounds  of  their  respective  districts,  and 
should  n^port  at  stated  times  in  writing  to  their  Superin- 
tendent. The  whole  matter  might  well  be  placed  under 
the  control  and  direction  of  the  State  Hoard  of  Health. 
If  (Connecticut  will,  as  she  can,  demonstrate  this  pro- 
position, and  materially  reduce  the  incidence  and  mortal- 
ity of  typhoid  fever,  other  states  will  follow  her  lead, 
and  a  vast  amount  of  good  will  result. 

ADDENDA. 

A.  2227  deaths  from  typhoid  fever  were  reported  in 
the  decade  ending  with  1902  (Rep.  ('onn.,  S.  B.  of  H., 
VM\t\),  Allowing  a  mortality  of  ten  per  cent,  we  have  a 
morbidity  of  22270.  Making  due  allowance  for  uni*e- 
cognized  cases  we  have  a  morbidity  of  25000,  and  a  mor- 
tality of  2500. 

B.  Johii  M.  lloh'ombe,  Vice  Pres.,  of  the  Phoenix 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  (Yale  Alumni  Weekly, 
April  i:*»,  1004) capitalizes  the  life*  of  a  laborer  at  |7546.50. 
I»earing  in  mind  that  the  loss  in  many  cas(»s,  from  an 
economic  standpoint,  is  of  j)ersons  of  much  greater  earn- 
ing power  than  a  laborer,  it  is  safe  to  capitalize  the 
averag(»  victim  of  this  disease  at  |8000.00.  This  gives  a 
loss  in  the  decad(^  of  f  20,000,000.00.  Assuming  that  each 
of  the  25000  ill  is  at  an  expense  of  j|;200.00  for  loss  of  time, 
medical  attendance  and  nursing,  we  have  an  additional 
amount  of  ^5,000,000.00,  making  iho  grand  total  $25,000,- 
000.00. 

(\  Below  is  a  list  of  the  usual  diseases,  with  their 
average  ten  year  mortality  (Report  (.'onn.,  S.  B.  of  H., 

iooa). 
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Phthisis, 

1356 

Pneumonia, 

1268 

Infantile  Diarrhea, 

953 

Diphtheria, 

352 

La  Grippe, 

346 

Typhoid   Fever, 

227 

Dysentery, 

155 

Pertussis, 

128 

Scarlet  Fever, 

90 

Measles, 

87 

D.     Epidemics  of  typhoid 

fever  in 

Connecticut  189i 

1902. 

Date.        Town.               No.  of  Ca 

ses.        Cause. 

1894        Middletown, 

23 

Oysters. 

1894        Stafford, 

21 

Water. 

1895        Stamford, 

:i86 

Milk. 

189C        New  Haven, 

()2 

Milk. 

1899         South  Manch^^ster,   28 

Unknown. 

1900        Forestville, 

48 

\yater. 

1901         New  Haven, 

479 

Water. 

1901         Middletown, 

15 

Unknown. 

1901         RidiT'^tield, 

IS 

Water. 

1901         Manchester, 

Hi 

Unknown. 

1902         Bristol, 

84 

Milk. 

E.  A  table  showing  the  decrease  in  mortality  from 
typhoid  fever  in  Connecticut  by  decades,  per  100,000,  of 
population.    (Report  Conn.,  S.  B.  of  IL,  1903). 

1873-1882  average  onortality  54. 

1883-1892  average    mortality  36.8 

1893-1902  average    mortality  25.2 

Following  the  presentation  of  this  paper,  the  Society 
adopted  the  following  resolution  :  — 

That  the  Connecticut  Medical  Society  endorses  the  gen- 
eral proposition   which   is  now   advanced   regarding  Rural 
Sanitation,  and  refers  it  to  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
22 
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CLUB  FOOT. 
L  M.  Allen.  M.D., 

SOUTH  NOR  WALK. 

So  much  has  been  written  and  said  recently  about 
deformities,  especially  congenital,  and  infant  deformities, 
that  the  interest  of  the  laity  has  been  aroused,  and  that 
of  the  pi-ofession  awakened,  and  it  is  well  that  it  should 
be  so,  for  who  is  more  deserving  of  our  interest  and  best 
efforts  than  the  infant  afflicted  with  a  deformity  that  acts 
as  a  shackle  not  only  through  childhood  but  through 
life,  and  if  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  relieve  or  im- 
prove the  condition,  is  there  anything  that  gives  us  more 
satisfaction  and  pleasure? 

In  a  paper  of  this  kind,  read  before  such  an  assembly 
as  this  much  can  be  left  out  that  would  be  essential  for 
a  complete  study  of  the  subject,  and  only  the  more  im- 
portant points  touched  upon  that  naturally  lead  up  to 
the  subject  of  treatment. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  pai>er  we  will  consider  the 
congenital  and  acquired  club-foot,  and  of  the  acquired, 
only  those  due  to  infantile  spinal  paralysis. 

We  will  touch  briefly  on  the  etiology,  progress  and 
treatment. 

The  following  facts  appear  from  an  analysis  of  2386 
cases  of  club-foot  under  treatment  at  the  hospital  for  the 
Kuptnred  and  Crippled. 

Club-foot  is  among  the  most  ccmimon  of  congenital  de- 
formities; congenital  club-foot  is  l(*ss  frequent  than  non- 
congenital. 

Males  are  more  often  affected  than  females;  Equino- 
varus  the  most  frequent  variety  constituting  about  three 
quarters  of  all  cases.    Both  feet  more  often  affected  than 
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one.  Right  foot  more  often  affected  than  left.  Non- 
eongenital  club-foot  most  frequently  due  to  paralysis. 

The  paralytic  .form  is  usually  due  to  poliomyelitis,  and 
one  foot  is  more  often  affected  than  both  feet. 

Males  and  females  are  about  equally  affected  in  non- 
congenital  club-foot. 

Equino-varus,  equinus  and  calcaneus  are  the  most 
common  forms  of  paralytic  club-foot. 

When  both  feet  are  affected  the  deformity  is  usually 
the  same  in  both  feet 

Equinus  and  calcaneus  are  rare  as  congenital,  but  com- 
mon as  paralytic. 

Ordinarily  the  difference  between  the  congenital,  and 
the  acquired  form  can  be  clearly  established,  and  should 
be  as  it  influences  both  prognosis  and  treatment. 

In  congenital  club-foot,  of  which  equino-varus  is  the 
most  common  variety,  both  sides  are  generally  affected, 
and  while  the  muscles  are  in  an  abnormal  position,  and 
disabled  by  their  lengthened  tendons,  they  are  not  para- 
lyzed :  whereas  in  the  acquired  form  the  muscles  are 
always  paralyzed  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

It  is  natural  for  the  feet  of  infants  to  turn  in,  and  the 
fact  that  they  turn  in  a  little  more  than  natural,  or  are 
kept  turned  in  more  persistently  may  be  overlooked,  but 
a  careful  examination  would  reveal  the  true  condition. 

Treatment  should  begin  at  once,  even  from  the  day 
of  birth,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  import- 
ance of  treatment  and  the  necessity  for  it  is  only  appre- 
ciated when  the  child  begins  to  walk,  at  the  age  of  ten 
or  twelve  months  or  even  later,  whereas  if  the  abnormal 
position  is  recognized,  and  the  fault  corrected,  the  mus- 
cles will  resume  their  function,  and  the  prognosis  as  re- 
gards an  ultimate  good  result,  or  even  a  complete  cure 
is  good,  as  congenital  equino-vanis,  and  equinus  is  al- 
ways amenable  to  treatment,  and  relapses  are  general- 
ly due  to  carelessness. 

Acquired  club-foot  of  which  the  most  common  variety 
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is  talipes  eqiiiniis,  is  due  to  infantile  spinal  paralysis, 
and  as  the  paralysis  of  one  set  of  muscles  is  more  or 
less  complete,  and  as  this  is  often  peryianent,  the  best 
that  can  be  done  is  to  im])rove  the  function,  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  part. 

For  a  time  after  paralysis  has  occurred  the  foot  can  be 
brought  to  the  normal  position,  but  the  loss  of  power 
in  the  anterior  muscles  of  the  leg  allowing  the  opposed 
muscles  of  the  calf  to  draw  the  heel  upward,  the  healthy 
muscles  and  tendo-A chillis  become  permanently  shorten- 
ed, and  the  deformity  is  produc<Ml. 

In  old  cases  the  plantar  fascia  and  tendon  of  the  toes 
will  also  be  found  to  be  shortened,  and  the  resulting  de- 
formity becomes  one  of  extreme  degiee.  The  most  fre- 
(juent  cause  of  the  acquired  form  is  poliomyelitis  Anter- 
ior. As  a  result  of  this  disease  we  have  a  more  or  less 
complete  paralysis  of  the  gastroi-nemius  which  gives  us 
calcaneus,  of  the  anterior  tibials  which  gives  us  equinus, 
of  the  anterior  tibials  and  peroneals,  which  gives  us 
Equino-varus,  of  the  intero.*sei  which  gives  us  cavus,  and 
of  the  posterior  tibials,  and  of  the  anterior  tibials  which 
gives  us  valgus  and  equino  valgus. 

Poliomyelitis,  infantih*  spinal  i^aralysis.  Myelitis  of 
the  anterior  horns,  essential  paralysis  of  children,  and 
West's  morning  paralysis  are  sonu»  of  the  names  that 
have  been  giv(»n  to  this  condition  by  different  writers, 
and  at  different  periods,  the  condition  being  purely  a 
motor  paralysis  of  flaccid  type,  the  paralysis  being  fol- 
lowed by  rapidly  developing  atrophy,  with  degenerative 
electrical  reaction  in  th(*  affected  muscles. 

Infantile  spinal  ])aralysis  is  not  ushered  in  by  any 
marked  prodronuita,  the  disease  begins  abruptly  with  a 
temi)eratur(»  of  100  degrees  to  10:^  degrees,  sometimes 
higher  with  older  children,  sometimes  tliere  is  vomiting 
and  diarrhea,  sometimes  pain  in  t\u\  back  and  limbs, 
and  in  some  instances  there  may  be  slight  headache.  In 
about  one  fourth  of  all  cases  the  disease  is  ushered  in 
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witb  convulsions,  the  symptoms  varying  in  intensity  with 
the  temperature. 

The  full  significance  of  these  symptoms  is  rarely  un- 
derstood until  after  they  have  subsided,  and  the  flaccid 
muscles  are  discovered  with  their  more  or  less  complete 
loss  of  power,  which  may  at  first  affect  all  the  extremi- 
ties, and  even  the  trunk  nmsdes.  This  general  paraly- 
sis usually  clears  away  within  a  week  or  two  leaving 
a  residual  paralysis  of  one  or  more  muscles,  or  group  of 
muscles,  invariably  of  associated  function.  Sometimes 
the  child  may  be  put  to  bed  in  apparent  good  health, 
sleep  (piietly  throughout  the  night  and  the  next  morn- 
ing appear  bright  and  as  well  as  usual,  but  with  one 
limb  paralyzed.  Such  cases  were  formerly  known  as 
\\  est*s  morning  paralysis. 

Within  two  or  three  weeks,  sometimes  earlier,  the 
paralyzed  muscles  begin  to  atrophy,  and  have  a  bluish 
cyanosed  appearance,  with  a  distinctly  cold  feeling  to 
the  touch.  Sometimes  they  atrophy  very  rapidly.  There 
is  no  sensory  disturbance  in  infantile  spinal  paralysis  or 
if  any  at  all  very  slight. 

Soon  after  atrophy  a  change  in  the  re8i>onse  of  the 
attVcted  muscles  to  both  the  faradic  and  galvanic  cur- 
rents will  be  observed.  To  the  faradic  current  response 
becomes  more  and  more  diminished  until  lost  in  severe 
cjises.  To  the  galvanic  current  the  nerves  involved  show 
more  or  less  comph^te  redaction  of  degeneration.  Accord- 
ing to  Gessler  the  increased  irritability  of  the  muscles 
to  the  galvanic  current  is  due  to  irritative  processes 
within  the  sarcolemma. 

The  rapid  loss  of  faradic  irritability  as  well  as  the 
change  in  the  normal  formula  of  contraction  is  due  to 
chemical  changes  in  the  muscle. 

In  making  the  electrical  tests  comparison  should  be 
made  with  the  corresponding  sound  muscles  of  th(»  un- 
affected side.  In  this  way  minor  changes  can  also  be 
determined. 
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Within  a  few  months  various  deformities  may  de- 
velop from  unopposed  muscular  antagonism  and  con- 
traction. 

Talipes  equinus,  and  varus,  and  many  other  deformi- 
ties are  possible.  Sometimes  an  arrest  of  development 
occurs,  and  after  a  few  years,  one  limb  becomes  shorter 
than  the  other,  or  one  foot  or  hand  is  smaller.  In  mak- 
ing the  diagnosis  the  history  of  the  febrile  stage  is  of 
importance  in  excluding  cerebral  meningitis,  and  the 
cerebral  palsies  of  childhood.  In  the  latter  affection 
epilepsy  is  often  developed,  and  mental  impairment  in 
some  degree  is  almost  always  present,  whereas  in  in- 
fantile spinal  paralysis  the  mind  is  never  impaired. 

The  typi^  of  paralysis  in  the  two  is  exactly  opposite. 
In  infantile  spinal  paralysis  monoplegia  is  the  rule  as 
regards  distribution,  the  muscles  affected  being  function- 
ally associated.  The  paralysis  is  of  a  flaccid  type,  tho 
muscles  atrophy  and  the  reflexes  are  lost. 

In  cerebral  palsies,  the  paralysis  is  spastic,  with  ex- 
aggerated reflexes.  The  muscles  do  not  atrophy,  al- 
though arrest  of  development  may  occur.  The  paraly- 
sis is  of  muscles  anatomically  associated,  and  the  dis- 
tribution is  generally  hemiplegic,  monoplegia  being  rare, 
and  there  are  no  electrical  changes  characteristc  of  cere- 
bral palsies.  The  history  and  progress  of  the  case  serves 
to  distinguish  poliomyeliltis  anterior  acuta  from  fthe 
pure  muscular  atrophies. 

More  than  one  half  of  all  acute  cases  occur  within  the 
first  three  years  of  life,  and  more  than  ninety  per  cent, 
within  the  first  ten  years. 

Among  adults  it- is  comparatively  rare  in  the  female, 
but  among  children  the  sexes  seem  equally  susceptible. 

The  disease  seems  more  common  in  centers  of  dense 
population  than  in  the  rural  districts  and  more  common 
in  summer  than  in  winter,  especially  during  prolonged 
periods  of  excessive  heat. 

Epidemics  of  poliomyelitis  have  been  reported,  and  it 
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is  believed  to  be  of  an  infeetious  or  infectio-toxic  nature 
from  the  fact  that  it  has  been  produced  in  animals  by 
the  injection  of  different  bacteria  and  their  toxines.  No 
specific  Microorganism  has  as  yet  been  demonstrated 
however.  All  classes  and  conditions  seem  equally  sus- 
ceptible, and  the  disease  shows  no  racial  proclivities 
though  the  negro  is  comparatively  exempt. 

The  lesion  in  infantile  spinal  paralysis  is  an  atrophic 
destruction  more  or  less  complete  of  the  larger  ganglion 
cells  of  the  anterior  horns,  limited  to  the  gray  matter, 
produced  it  is  believed  by  a  microorganism  introduced 
through  the  anterior  spinal  arteries.  This  establish- 
ment of  the  disease  is  as  yet  theoretical  and  does  not 
bold  in  all  cases,  as  some  are  due  to  trauma,  exposure  to 
cold,  and  excessive  or  violent  exertion.  The  part  of  the 
cord  most  frequently  affected  is  the  mid-cervical,  and 
lower  dorsal:  the  disease  first  attacking  the  cells,  the 
anterior  nerve  roots  being  affected  secondly  with  degen- 
erative changes. 

The  severity  of  the  constitutional  symptoms  and  tem- 
perature are  the  only  guides  to  assist  us  in  prognosis  as 
to  the  degree  and  extent  of  the  final  paralysis,  and  they 
are  not  positive  guides. 

In  all  cases  there  will  be  some  pf^rmanent  paralysis, 
but  it  may  be  several  months  before  the  limit  of  the 
j)aralysi8  can  be  determined. 

The  prognosis  depends  largely  upon  the  care  with 
which  instructions  are  followed  by  the  parents.  The 
treatment  should  begin  a  few  days  after  birth  and  be 
practiced  with  faithful  persistency  by  the  mother  or 
nurse  who  can  be  taught  to  manipulate  the  foot,  the 
manipulation  being  a  stretching  of  the  muscles  and  liga- 
ments, which  should  be  practiced  several  times  daily. 

The  manipulation  of  talipes  equino-varus  which  is  the 
most  common  form  of  congenital  club-foot  may  be  given 
as  an  example.  The  leg  is  grasped  by  one  hand  €lose  to 
the  ankle,  the  foot  is  grasped  with  the  other  hand  and 
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rotated  outward  so  as  to  first  overcome  the  varus,  and 
while  the  foot  is  held  in  this  position  it  is  flexed  on  the 
leg  so  as  to  stretch  the  tendo  achillis. 

This  should  be  done  several  times  at  a  sitting  and 
repeated  several  times  daily.  In  very  young  infants 
this  should  be  the  only  treatment,  and  much  can  be  done 
by  intelligent  handling,  though  the  deformity  be  of  the 
highest  degree. 

Manual  treatment  may  continue  up  to  the  third  or 
fourth  month  and  in  no  way  interfere  with  any  subse- 
quent treatment  that  may  be  found  necessary. 

The  other  methods  of  treatment  of  congenital  club-foot 
Avill  not  be  touched  upon  in  (his  paper  except  to  men- 
tion some  of  them. 

1.  Manual  force  under  an  anesthetic  whereby  the  de- 
formity is  reduced  at  once,  and  the  foot  then  put  in 
plaster  has  recently  attracted  much  attention.  2.  The 
employment  of  mechanical  force  under  an  anesthetic, 
such  as  the  tarsoclast  of  Bradford,  the  Thomas  wrench, 
the  Phelps  machine.  8.  The  subcutaneous  tenotomy 
and  myotomy.  4.  The  open  section  with  division  of  all 
soft  parts.  5.  The  bone  operations  on  the  foot  such  ab 
the  removal  of  the  astragalus,  cuneiform  osteotomy,  and 
the  linear  osteotomies. 

Acquired  club-foot  due  to  poliomyelitis  when  complete 
paralysis  has  not  occurred  should  be  a  thing  of  the  past 
and  probably  is  except  in  rare  cases,  or  when  it  is  due  to 
neglect.  It  can  only  be  caused  by  shortening  of  the 
unopposed  muscles  and  tendons,  and  this  unopposed  con- 
dition can  be  very  effect ually  met  by  mechanical  appli- 
ances and  the  shortened  condition  remedied  by  operation. 

Osier  has  the  courage  to  say  that  he  has  never  seen 
the  slightest  benefit  from  the  use  of  drugs  or  electricity 
in  poliomyelitis.  Other  writers  advise  the  use  of  various 
drugs  and  both  the  faradic  and  galvanic  currents.  The 
discussion  of  that  part  of  the  subject,  however,  is  not 
the  object  of  this  paper. 
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Regcirding  mechanical  appiiances,  and  operations,  suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  if  there  is  not  complete  paralysis,  and 
if  taken  early,  marked  deformity  may  be  prevented  in 
all  cases  by  the  institution  of  proper  treatment,  and  a 
cure  is  possible  in  many. 

We  do,  however,  see  cases  of  acquired  club-foot  in 
adults  due  in  almost  all  cases  to  neglect  in  the  early 
stages,  and  during  the  years  of  growth  and  development 
of  the  bones  and  muscles,  and  sometimes  our  advice  is 
sought  by  the  adults  so  atflicted. 

Now  the  question  is  what  can  be  done  to  improve  tlu^ 
condition  of  disability  caused  by  the  distortion  of  these 
feet?  and  quite  as  important;  what  can  be  done  to  im- 
prove the  appearance  and  render  the  disfiguration  less 
conspicuous?  And  the  answer  is  much,  very  much  caji 
be  done. 

The  adnlt  with  talipes  equinus  who  has  been  com- 
pelled all  his  life  to  walk  on  his  tot^s  with  his  heel  ele- 
vated several  inches  from  the  ground,  and  the  tarsus 
in  a  straight  line  with  the  leg,  instead  of  nearly  right 
angle  with  it,  can  in  a  few  weeks  be  made  to  stand  flat- 
footed  on  the  ground,  with  his  l^g  straightened  out  like 
its  fellow,  and  his  heel  pounding  the  earth  when  he 
walks  just  as  proud  as  its  fellow.  , 

This  of  course  can  only  be  done  by  the  combined  use 
of  operative  procedure^  manual  force,  and  mechanical 
apj)liances. 

As  talipes  equinus  is  the  most  common  form  of  ac- 
quired club-foot ,  we  will  select  it  as  an  example,  and 
give  the  treatment  of  an  exaggerated  case. 

Mr.  J.,  age  forty-five,  gives  the  history  of  an  attack  of 
infantile  spinal  paralysis  at  the  age  of  eighteen  months. 

The  first  indication  of  the  disease  w\^8  a  piualys's 
of  the  right  side,  a  very  complete  hemiplegia  involving 
not  only  the  arm  and  leg,  but  also  the  trunk  muscles. 
In  a  few  months  the  general  paralysis  began  to  improve 
leaving  some  residual  paralysis  of  both  the  arm  and  leg. 
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He  had  to  learn  to  walk  the  second  time  and  remembers 
picking?  things  up  with  his  left  hand  and  then  taking? 
them  in  his  right  hand,  being  unable  to  pick  them  up 
with  his  right. 

This  residual  paralysis  gradually  improved  until  the 
hand  recovered  completely  and  the  leg  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  learned  to  skate.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  it  was 
discovered  that  the  heel  of  the  right  foot  was  slightly 
elevated.  This  was  corrected  by  adding  an  extra  list  to 
tlie  heel  of  that  shoe,  and  soon  another  was  added,  and 
then  another,  until,  the  heel  of  the  shoe  was  several 
inches  high.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  a  plaster  cast  of 
the  foot  was  made  which  shows  the  teudo  Achillis 
drawn  tense,  the  plantar  fascia  contracted,  and  the  toes 
doubled  up  and  their  flexor  tendons  tense  and  rigid.  AH 
which  shows  great  progress  in  the  deformity. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  a  photograph  of  the  foot  was  taken. 

Just  before  the  operation,  the  foot  was  photographed, 
and  when  examined  closely  will  be  found  most  interest- 
ing. 

The  distal  end  of  the  metatarsal  bones  are  in  a  direct 
line  with  the  axis  of  the  long  bones  of  the  leg,  and 
rigidly  fixed  in  that  position,  walking  was  painful,  and 
for  years  Mr.  J.  suffered  with  every  step  he  took.  In 
fact  the  suffering  was  so  great  that  he  contemplated 
having  the  foot  amputated  and  substituting  an  artificial 
foot. 

To  bring  this  foot  into  the  normal  position  it  was 
necessary  to  remove  the  astragalus,  divide  the  tendo 
Achillis,  which  was  done  by  subcutaneous  section,  and 
sever  the  plantar  fascia. 

The  foot  was  then  brought  into  the  normal  position, 
the  wound  covered  with  protective,  and  gauze  well  pad- 
ded with  cotton,  and  put  up  in  plaster. 

The  plaster  remained  on  two  weeks;  it  was  then  re- 
moved, the  foot  examined,  found  to  be  doing  well,  and 
put  up  in  plaster  again.    This  time  the  plaster  was  left 
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on  three  weeks,  when  it  was  removed  and  starch  substi- 
tuted. 

The  wounds  healed  satisfactorily.  In  a  few  weeks  the 
patient  began  to  walk,  at  first  with  a  crutch,  then  with 
a  cane,  and  can  now  walk  several  miles  at  a  good  rapid 
gait. 

Mr.  J.,  impresses  me  now  as  being  one  of  the  most 
cheerful  of  men.  Formerly  his  facial  expression  was 
one  of  pain  with  every  step  he  took.  The  ankle  joint 
is  quita  flexible,  and  keeps  improving. 

It  is  now  two  years  and  a  half  since  the  operation  was 
performed,  and  I  believe  most  of  you  gentlemen  will  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  examine  the  foot  and  judge 
the  result  of  the  operation  for  yourselves,  as  it  is  not 
often  we  have  the  opportunity  to  see  the  result  of  an 
operation  of  this  kind,  performed  on  a  man  at  the  age 
of  forty-three. 
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REPORT  OP  A  CASE  OF  COXA  VARA. 


Philip  D.  Buncb,  M.D., 

HAXITFORD. 


Like  many  other  pathological  conditions  in  medicine 
and  surgery,  coxa  vara  has  always  existed,  but  until 
fairly  recently  it  has  been  classed  under  the  general 
heading  "hip-disease." 

Now  we  can  put  it  in  a  class  by  itself,  give  a  reason- 
able theory  of  causation,  and;  best  of  all,  can  either  ab- 
solutely cure  the  condition  or  else  greatly  improve  it. 

How-legs  and  knock-knees  are  familiar  to  us  all  and 
coxa  vara  is  an  allied  condition  with  the  seat  of  the  trou- 
ble in  the  neck  of  the  femur.  The  former  are  seen  in 
infancy  and  childhood  while  the  latter  althought  some- 
times seen  in  childhood  is  regularly  a  condition  of  puber- 
ty, or  about  that  age. 

While  congenital  hip-dislocation  is  more  frequent  in 
girls,  coxa  vara  is  much  more  common  among  boys.  In 
a  moderate  number  of  the  cases  there  is  a  history  of 
ri(*kets  but  there  are  more  where  there  are  no  evidences 
thereof. 

The  ordinary  anatomical  change  in  coxa  vara  is  a  bend- 
ing of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  which  causes  a  shortening 
of  the  leg  on  that  side.  It  may  be  in  one  or  both  hips, 
but  usually  only  in  one.  Microscopical  examination  of 
sections  of  bone  from  the  afifected  area  shows  no  patho- 
logical changes. 

The  following  case  is  reported  because  the  results  of 
treatment  in  such  conditions  ai*e  so  favorable,  wiiile 
without  i)roper  treatment  the  patient  may  be  a  helpless 
cripple  so  far  as  his  leg  or  legs  are  concerned. 

J.  G.,  seventeen  years  old,  born  in  Russia,   farmer, 
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family  history  good,  previous  personal  history  excellent. 

For  three  years  he  has  not  been  able  to  walk  well  and 
the  trouble  has  been  increasing.  Two  years  ago  he 
fell  off  a  load  of  hay  and  might  possibly  have  been  some- 
what injured,  but  was  not  laid  up  in  bed  then.  When 
farm  work  was  light  he  did  fairly  well,  but  when  work 
was  heavy,  he  got  about  with  great  diflfieulty.  Finally 
he  was  brought  to  the  Hartford  Hospital. 

He  appears  unusually  large  and  muscular  for  his  age. 
Above  his  pelvis  his  body  is  normal  in  every  way.  He 
can  stand  erect,  but  any  movement  in  the  hip-joints 
causes  him  pain  and  he  has  practically  no  motion  therein. 
The  right  leg  is  three  quarters  of  an  inch  shorter  than 
the  left.  The  right  great  trochanter  is  about  half  an 
inch  above  Nekton's  line ;  the  left  great  trochanter  is 
about  on  this  line.  Both  legs  are  much  everted  and  ad- 
ducted  so  that  the  feet  can  easily  be  made  to  be  on  their 
outer  sides  when  he  is  lying  in  bed. 

The  rigidity  in  the  hips,  was  very  much  like  an  acme 
tubercular  hip. 

To  clear  up  the  diagnosis  he  was  etherized  and  both 
hip-joints  moved  freely  although  somewhat  limited  in 
abduction  and  internal  rotation.  Muscular  spasm  evi- 
dently caused  the  pain  when  the  joints  were  moved. 
After  several  weeks  rest  in  bed  his  condition  remained 
the  same.  No  motion  in  the  hip-joints.  An  X-ray  photo- 
graph of  the  pelvis  was  a  failure  as  he  was  large  and 
muscular. 

A  linear  osteotomy  below  th'i  right  lesser  trochanter 
was  done  and  the  leg  put  up  in  a  plaster  spica  in  marked 
abduction  correcting  at  the  same  time  the  eversion  of 
the  foot. 

January  Third,  1903,  the  cast  was  removed  and  he 
went  home  two  weeks  later  using  a  cane.  The  long  rest 
in  bed  had  caused  the  muscular  spasm  in  both  hips  to 
disappear  and  he  could  easily  move  both  joints. 

March   Fifteenth,  1904.     Patient  seen  again  for  the 
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first  time  since  he  left  the  hospital.  He  has  remained 
well.  Can  do  the  ordinary  farm  work  and  has  had  no 
more  trouble  with  his  hip-joints.  He  still  limps  some, 
but  he  considers  the  leg  which  was  operated  on  his  best 
leg. 

He  still  has  a  moderate  condition  of  ooxa  vara  in  his 
left  hip,  but  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  do  an  osteotomy 
on  that  side  unless  he  has  acute  symptoms. 
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A  STUDY  OF  ECTOPIC  PREGNANCY  IN  THE  FIRST 
THREE  MONTHS. 


H.  M.  Lee,  M.D., 

NEW  LONDON. 


Ectopic  Pregnancy  (meaning  misplaced  pregnancy)  or 
Extra-Uterine  Pregnancy,  so-called,  includes  all  esses  of 
pregnancy  where  the  ovum,  after  becoming  fertilized, 
develops  outside  of  the  cavity  of  the  Uterus.  This  ob- 
viously does  not  include  a  pregnancy  in  one  horn  of  a 
Uterus  Bicornis,  though  such  a  pregnancy  is  in  a  certain 
sense  misplaced  or  "Ectopic,"  yet,  however,  it  is  still  in 
the  Uterine  cavity.  Owing  to  peculiar  if  not  faulty  de- 
velopment, the  Uterine  cavity  is  misplaced,  but  not  the 
pregnancy. 

Removal  of  a  fetus  from  the  mother  per  abdomen  was 
known  to  the  very  ancient  peoples.  It  was  accomplished 
by  the  Jews  in  very  Cc^rly  times,  and  the  Greeks,  too, 
were  familiar  with  it.  It  has  been  taken  for  granted 
that  these  early  procedures  were  in  cases  where  the 
fetus  was  in  the  mother's  womb.  Of  these  early  opera- 
tions, one  occurring  in  1500,  performed  by  the  sowgelder 
of  Seigehousen,  who  removed  a  child  from  his  wife's 
belly  is  held  by  Simons,  a  surgeon  to  the  Manchester  In- 
firmary, in  a  monagraph  published  in  1792,  as  being  a 
case  of  ectopic  pregnancy.  Be  this  as  it  ma^',  we  know 
that  in  the  year  1540,  Christopher  Bain  removed  from  a 
woman  fetal  parts  and  maternal  structures,  and  that 
this  was  a  case  of  ectopic  pregnancy.  From  the  history 
of  the  case  and  operation,  we  are  given  to  understand 
that  in  this  patient  there  was  a  sloughing  mass  which 
required  merely  a  puncture  to  empty  it  of  its  contents, 
which  were  as  above  stated. 
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In  151)1,  Noienis  operated  for  ectopic  pregnancy;  in 
1594  Primerose  operated  upon  a  patient  of  Noierus,  who 
had  again  become  pregnant.  This  operation  of  Prime- 
rose  was  probably  the  lirat  definitely  planned  and  sys- 
tematically carried  out,  surgical  interference  in  ectopic 
pregnancy. 

Again  in  1694  Cyprian  reports  cases  of  ectopic  preg- 
nancy. Simon  in  1753  (Mem.  de  L'Acad,  de  Chir.  Paris. 
\'ol.  11,  P.  IM)S)  mentioned  that  one  indication  for  celiot- 
omy was  when  the  fetus  was  in  the  tube  or  abdominal 
cavit3\ 

The  first  operation  in  America  for  Extra-Uterine  Preg- 
nancy was  accomplished  by  Dr.  Bard,  of  New  York,  in 
17(54. 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  all  these  operations  were 
done  in  order  that  **a  fetus  which  was  outside  the  Uterine 
cavity  might  be  tak(»n  from  the  mother,''  and  probably 
we  are  safe  in  assuming  that  in  all  these  cases  the 
pregnancy  had  advanced  well  to  term  with  death  of  the 
fetus  and  more  or  less  sloughing  of  the  sac  and  con- 
tents, before  surgical  interference  was  brought  to  issue. 
The  fact  that  not  till  1749  do  we  find  any  record  of  an 
oijeration  being  undertaken  for  hemorrhage  due  to 
(Atopic  gestation,  bears  out  our  assumption.  In  this 
year  a  Dr.  Ilarber,  an  American  surgeon,  first  suggested 
that  opcnation  should  be  done  for  rupture  of  the  sac 
of  extra-uterine  pregnancy.  However,  this  suggestion 
received  little  if  any  attention.  Dr.  Stephen  Rogers,  of 
New  York,  in  IHiUMSdT  (M(^d.  Record  1867,  Vol.  2,  P.  22) 
again  brought  before  the  profession  the  feasibility  of 
celiotomy  for  rupture  of  the  sac  of  ectopic  pregnancy; 
and  urged  such  procedure.  M.  Moreau,  an  accoucheur 
of  Paris,  in  1841  urged  operation  for  rupture  of  the  sac 
during  spurious  labor,  but  condemned  it  for  early  rup- 
ture?. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  foregoing  that  up  to 
the  year  1850  little  was  done  for  this  condition  other  than 
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opening  what  was  practically  an  abscess  and  liberating 
the  sloughing  contents  thereof. 

In  the  year  1850,  when  the  era  of  ovariotomy  descend- 
ed upon  the  medical  world,  history  brings  to  light  the 
fact  that,  when  once  the  abdomen  was  attacked  and  the 
ovary  dealt  with  by  the  pioneers  of  Abdomiinal  Surgery, 
then  imbued  with  the  brilliancy  of  their  discovery,  and 
with  the  future  promising  rewards  still  more  brilliant, 
minds  of  the  interested  awoke  and  operation  for  rupture 
of  an  ectopic  gestation  sac  was  first  suggested  and  short- 
ly carried  out. 

Upon  the  brow  of  that  distinguished  English  surgeon, 
Lawson  Tait,  should  rest  the  laurels  of  success  in  the 
surgical  treatment  of  ectopic  pregnancy.  By  almost  a 
miraculous  series  of  circumsfances,  this  brilliant  man  in 
the  year  1887  reported  thirty-five  operations  for  rupture 
of  a  gestation  sac  in  the  early  months,  with  the  marvel- 
ous record  of  thirty-three  recoveries.  Tait  thus  taught 
the  profession  not  only  how  to  operate  and  when,  but 
plaiced  the  operation  for  rupture  of  an  ectopic  gestation 
sac  among  the  first  surgical  procedures  as  a  life  saving 
measure.  And  with  Tait  as  a  pioneer  in  this  great 
achievement,  this  operation  is  now  one  which  gives  us 
most  ex<'ellent  results,  saves  many  lives,  and  flashes  with 
a  brilliancy  ever  increasing,  across  the  horizon  of  Ab- 
dominal Surgery. 

ETIOLOGY. 

Ectopic  Pregnancy  can  occur  at  any  time  in  the  gen- 
erative activity  of  the  woman.  It  is  found  in  the  young 
and  in  those  well  advanced  towards  the  climacteric.  It 
may  occur  as  the  first  pregnancy,  or  come  after  a  num- 
ber of  normal  pregnancies.  It  has  been  said  to  appear 
after  a  period  of  sterility  existed  some  time,  and  history 
zseems  to  still  favor  this  idea. 

There  may  be  a  double  ectopic  pregnancy,  or  an  ectopic 
may  occur  in  conjunction  with  a  normal  pregnancy.  It 
23 
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lias  shown  some  dis[)osition  to  recur  in  the  same  individ- 
ual. 

Little  is  known  definitely,  though  much  speculation 
has  taken  place  as  to  the  cause  of  causes  of  ectopic  gesta- 
tion. I  think  that  it  may  be  safely  stated  that  the 
Etiological  factor  is  far  from  a  correct  and  definite  solu- 
tion. 

Obviously  so  many  conditions,  both  Physiological,  Ana- 
tomical and  Pathological  necessarily  must  be  considered, 
and,  too,  such  vast  endless  theories  present  themselves, 
that  not  only  are  one's  efforts  balked,  but  even  increased 
in  obscurity,  as  along  these  lines  investigations  take 
place.  If  a  superficial  and  rather  limited  view  bc^  taken 
of  the  subject,  I  believe  we  might  be  better  off  in  this 
wise,  that  is,  that  in  bringing  forward  certain  evidence, 
we  can  more  accurately  appreciate  how  very  meager  is 
our  knowledge. 

It  would  be  most  interesting  if  our  knowledge  was 
positive  as  to  where  fertilization  of  the  ovum  takes  place, 
whether  in  the  Uterus,  the  Tube  or  even  upon  the  surface 
of  the  ovary. 

ExjM^rinients  upon  animals  have  proven  beyond  ques- 
tion that  the  male  element  makes  its  way  to  the  most 
remote  confines  of  the  female  generative  organs.  In 
animals  killed  directly  after  coitus,  the  male  element 
has  been  found  in  abundance  in  the  Fallopian  Tubes  and 
also  ui>on  the  surfaci*  of  the  ovary.  The  definite  knowl- 
edge that  in  certain  animals  fertilization  actually  takes 
place  in  the  ovary,  only  lends  more  sp<Mulation  to  the 
subje<'t.  Well  authenticated  cas(»s  of  impregnation  of 
the  human  female  by  seminal  fluid  IxMug  placed  ui>on  the 
hymen,  sinn)ly  establishes  the  fact  that  not  only  is  the 
sp(»rmatozoa  hardy  and  of  long  life,  but  also  must  be 
endowed  with  relatively  enormous  motile  power.  It  is 
of  course  quest ionable  whether  or  not  the  same  travel- 
ling into  so  remote*  regions  can  take  place  in  the  human 
female  of  the  male  element  as  we  know  does  take  place 
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in  the  lower  mammalia.  However,  the  assumption  that 
a  strong  analogy  must  exist  in  these  physiological  pro- 
cesses between  the  human  female  and  lower  animals  is 
at  least  reasonable. 

Assuming  then  that  fertilization  of  the  ovum  may 
occur  in  any  portion  of  the  tube,  and  accepting  the  theory 
of  Caiste  that  it  must  of  necessity  occur  soon  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  ovum  from  the  Follicle,  because  of  the 
extreme  delicacy  of  the  ovule,  which  is  rendered  useless 
very  quickly  not  only  by  the  inherent  changes  taking 
place  in  its  substance,  but  also  by  becoming  coated  with 
the  albuminous  secretion  of  the  tube,  I  beg  to  say  that 
if  this  is  so,  I  am  not  surprised  that  ectopic  gestation 
takes  place,  but  I  am  surprised  that  it  does  not  take 
place  more  frequently. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  ovum  is  so  perishable,  but 
am  inclined  more  to  the  belief  that  the  ovum  is  endowed 
with  gretit  vitality.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  assume 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  ovum  of  lower  animals,  that 
it  is  well  supplied  with  nourishment,  which  could  be 
accepted  as  meaning  that  a  long  life  was  expected,  rath- 
er than  a  short  one.  The  fact  that  the  ovum  has  been 
known  to  find  its  way  from  the  ovary  on  one  side,  to  the 
tube  on  the  other,  thus  travelling  quite  a  surface  of 
peritoneum,  and  at  last  becoming  fertilized,  seems  to 
warrant  the  belief  that  it  is  quite  tenacious  of  life. 

The  anatomical  features  of  the  tube  presented  to  us  for 
consideration  would  tend  to  our  accepting  the  view  tliat 
the  s[)ermatozoa  are  out  of  place  in  the  tube,  and  at  the 
same  time  bring  to  mind  the  fact  that  all  seems  to  obtain 
for  a  ra])id  i)a8sage  of  the  ovule  into  the  Uterine  cavity. 
The  ciliated  epithelium  lining  the  tube,  in  its  continual 
wave  toward  the  Uterine  cavity,  would  seem  to  at  least 
handica[),  if  not  prevent  any  tendency  to  the  entrance  of 
its  lumen,  by  any  object,  even  the  spc^rmatozoa.     The 
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musenlar  contractions  of  the  tube,  too,  which  from 
anatomical  arranj?emont  we  assume  are  toward  the 
Uterus,  would  also  be  a  very  i>otent  measure  aji:ainst 
entrance  of  the  tube  from  the  uterine  cavity. 

I  tried  once  to  force  liuid  with  a  hand-syrinpre  into  the 
tubes  from  the  Uterine  cavity,  in  an  apparently  healthy 
uterus  but  was  not  successful.  I  merely  mention  this 
as  an  interesting  fact. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Uterine  cavity  is  the  site 
where  fertilization  takes  plac(»,  I  can  readily  conceive 
how  it  is  that  ectopic  ji^estation  takes  place,  and  is  so  rare 
an  event  as  comparcMi  to  normal  preji:nan<'y,  and  can 
easily  believe  that  owinp^  to  pathological  changes  in  the 
tube,  the  Spermatozoa  might  find  entrance  into  the 
lumen  of  the  tube  and  continue  their  journey  to  any  part 
of  its  confines. 

That  a  close  relation  between  menstruation  and  ovula- 
tion exists  seems  to  have  been  established  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt. 

The  rites  of  the  Jewish  religion  regarding  the  fourteen 
days  purification  would  seem  to  either  cast  doubt  upon 
the  relation  between  ovulation  and  menstruation,  on  the 
one  hand,  or  else  is  strong  evidence  that  the  ovule  is 
very  long  lived  on  the  other. 

It  seems  quite  clear  that  during  menstruation  the 
Uterus  is  prepared  to  receive  the  products  of  conception, 
and  that  these  products  of  concc^ption,  coming  into  rela- 
tion in  the  Uterine  Oavity  which  is  the  neutral  ground, 
or  the  receptacle  ])repared  by  nature  for  this  reception, 
knowing  that  seminal  fluid  certainly  enters  the  I'terine 
Cavity  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  the  tube  tends  to  empty 
itself  of  any  material  on  the  other,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
believe  that  here  in  the  T'terus  we  have  the  site  of  con- 
ception. 

So  thus  it  would  be  logical  to  consider  ectopic  gestation 
a  mistake,  an  abnormality,  its  occurrence  facilitated  by 
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pathological  conditions,  and  susjKinsion  of  the  Physio- 
logical activity  of  the  tube. 

All  of  us  in  active  practice  can  recall  women  who  have 
become  pregnant  and  gone  on  to  term  or  not,  with  more 
or  less  trouble  involving  the  tubes,  but  few  of  us  there 
are  who  have  found  cases  of  ectopic  pregnancy  with  any 
frequency. 

Concerning  Pathological  changes  I  believe  that  these 
changes  must  of  necessity  be  of  mild  degree.  A  very 
severe  disease  of  the  tube,  especially  of  an  inflammatory 
nature,  pretty  positively  renders  the  tube  useless,  and 
no  doubt  the  first  change  is  a  permanent  closure  of  the 
ostium  abdominale.  Hence,  a  tube  so  maltreated,  would 
become  forever  immune  to  tubal  pregnancy.  I  refer  to 
mild  changes  such  as  a  permanent  loss  of  the  ciliated 
epithelium,  and  particularly  to  a  damaging  of  the  muscu- 
lar coat,*  by  contractions  and  possibly  distention,  brought 
about  by  mild  inflammatory  conditions  such  as  catarrhal 
inflammation,  and  diminution  in  the  lumen.  Thus  there 
could  exist  a  tube  more  or  less  distorted,  its  epithelial 
lining  damaged,  its  muscular  t>ower  limited  or  even  de- 
stroyed, hence  incapable  of  using  the  inherent  powers  it 
once  possessed,  and  yet  still  x>erviou8.  In  other  words 
the  activity  of  the  tube  is  more  or  less  held  in  abeyance. 
Physiologically  it  is  inactive;  it  cannot  perfectly  either 
wave  its  cilia  or  use  its  muscular  power.  We  have  then 
a  defenceless  organ  which  may  receive  an  ovum,  but  only 
passively.  *'  Such  a  tube  could  not  help  onward  into  the 
uterus  the  ovum,  nor  could  it  guard  against  entrance  of 
its  lumen.  Yet  it  could  no  doubt  lodge  a  fertilized  ovum 
and  give  it  the  nect»ssiiry  protection  in  its  development." 

I  want  to  im[)re8S  this  fact  that  I  firmly  believe  we 
might  be  nearer  the  truth  in  dealing  with  the  etiological 
factor  of  ectopic*  gestation  if  we  lR*ar  in  mind  the  fact 
that  loss  of  Physiological  activity  of  the  tube  is  the  chief 
cause,  and  the  pathological  changes  that  may  take  place 
only  have  significance  inasmuch  as  they  produce  this 
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inactivity  of  the  tube.  To  illustrate  the  power  of  expul- 
sion possessed  by  the  tube  the  following  case  of  Mr. 
Bland  Sutton,  rei)orted  bi^fore  the  Obstetrical  Society  of 
London  is  interesting.  "  An  ovarian  cyst  was  removed 
and  a  silk  ligature  tied  about  the  i)edicle.  The  patient 
made  a  perfect  recovery,  but  complained  of  cramp-lite 
pains  which  continued  for  ten  months,  when,  during  a 
menstrual  period  the  patient  passed  the  silk  ligature, 
which  was  recognized  by  Mr.  Sutton  as  the  one  he  had 
placed  around  the  pedicle." 

Searching  for  extra-tubal  ])atliological  changes  which 
would  interfere  with  the  physiological  function  of  the 
tube,  I  would  look  for  peritonitis  as  a  potent  factor.  By 
thickening  the  tubal  peritoneum,  and  by  adhesions  of 
tubal  surfaces  to  other  structures  the  activity  of  the  tube 
could  be  powerfully  interfered  with. 

Of  late  quite  a  bit  of  attention  has  been  jmid  to 
Gonorrhea  as  a  cause  of  ectopic  gestation,  or  rather  as 
producing  eifects  which  make  such  an  incident  possible. 

In  general  (Jonorrhea  produces  more  inilammatcry 
ailments  in  the  feuuile  i)elvic  organs  than  any  other  one 
disease.  It  seems  to  me  that  u^wu  this  fact  one  might 
consider  this  disease  as  a  factor  inasmuch  as  it  does 
cause  pathological  change,  but  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  reason  in  laying  to  any  particular  disease  the  cause 
of  ectopic  pregnancy. 

A  summary  of  the  foregoing  would  bring  to  light 
these  facts:  As  regards  the  site  of  fertilization  nothing 
positive  is  known,  but  we  might  expect  more  cases  of 
ectopic  gestation  if  fecundation  took  place  in  the  tube; 
that  the  Uterus  would  seem  the  natural  site  of  concep- 
tion; that  the  male  element  has  relatively  enormous 
motile  powers;  that  IMiysiologically  the  tube  acts  so  as 
to  expel  from  its  lumen  any  substance  gaining  entrance 
thereto,  and  this  expulsive  force  is  towards  the  uterine 
cavity;  that  mild  pathological  processes  would  tend  to 
make  the  tube  recipient  of  ectopic  gestation,  rather  than 
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severe  iuflammatory  changes;  that  loss  of  physiologieal 
activity  is  a  strong  etiological  factor;  that  i)eritoniti8 
would  be  the  most  i>oteut  extra-tiibal  cause;  lastly,  by 
such  a  superficial  view,  and  considerations  of  only  a 
few  of  many  things  which  could  be  brought  to  bear  on 
the  subject,  we  must  admit  that  no  positive  cause  has 
been  found,  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  question  admit- 
ting of  all  degrees  of  speculation,  but  obviously,  and 
dont  think  I  exaggerate  when  I  say,  impossible  of  solu- 
tion. 

(  TvASSlFlCATlOX  OK  I'OSSIBLE   ETIOLOGICAL  FACTORS  FO 
ECTOPIC    GESTATION. 

1.  Physiological. 

Loss  of  function  of  the  tube  in  part  or  whole. 

2.  Pathological. 

a.  Intro-tubal  changes. 

b.  Extra-tubal  changes. 

1.  Loss  of  muscular 

tone. 

a.  Intro-tubal  changes. 

2.  Loss    of   ciliated 

epithelium. 

b.  Extra  t  tubal  changes.    1 .     Peritonitis. 

2.     Adhesions. 

3.  Anatomical. 

1.  Excessively  long  tubes. 

2.  Excessively  sumll  tubes  in  diameter. 

3.  Both  combined. 

4.  Alteration  of  tube  by  operation. 

In  these  days  of  highest  attainment  in  surgery,  a 
statement  as  to  the  relative  frequency  of  ectopic  gesta- 
tion is  somewhat  misleading,  and  casts  uncertain  light 
upon  what  the  future  holds  in  this  line.  For  since  so 
much  has  been  done  by  the  surgery  of  today,  not  only 
in  operative  measures,  but  also  in  diagnostic  lines,  each 
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year  brings  forth  more  cases  of  ectopic  pregnancy.  That 
this  condition  exists  more  frequently  than  before  seems 
untenable.  More  cases  are  found  because  of  better 
means  of  recognizing  them,  and  because  of  increasing 
interest  in  this  condition. 

At  the  present  time  the  careful  practitioner  must  al- 
ways keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  ectopic  gestation  may 
be  met  with  in  his  practice  any  time,  and  in  making  a 
diagnosis  of  some  pelvic  disturbance,  must  consder  this 
condition. 

Not  many  years  ago  such  a  condition  would  not  have 
been  considered  in  the  various  diagnoses  that  had  to  be 
made,  but  looked  upon  as  so  rare  a  thing,  something 
veiled  in  so  much  mystery,  that  even  the  retentive  mind 
brushed  it  away  from  its  catalogue  of  knowledge. 

Formad  of  Philadelphia  found  thirty-five  ectopic  preg- 
nancies in  3,500  autopsies.  Several  attempts  have  been 
made  to  estimate  the  frequency  of  ectopic  pregnancy  as 
compared  to  normal  pregnancy.  Such  figures  are  ob- 
viously not  accurate.  No  doubt  that  ;.s  time  goes  on 
the  future  will  give  us  more  startling  figures  as  to  the 
frequency  of  this  condition  than  we  can  now  really  com- 
prehend. 

Once  the  conditions  are  fulfilled  that  are  necessary  to 
produce  ectopic  pregnancy,  viz.: — fertilization  and  de- 
velopment of  the  ovum  outside  of  the  Uterine  Cavity, 
certain  definite  changes  take  place  in  the  fetal  and 
maternal  structures.  It  is  these  changes,  which  going 
on  for  a  period  of  time,  produce  not  (mly  evidence  of  the 
trouble,  but  cause  also  the  grave  and  serious  dangers  sur- 
rounding the  mother. 

That  all  cases  of  ectopic  gestation  are  primarily  tubal, 
seems  to  be  the  most  positive  of  any  evidence  at  hand 
concerning  the  pathology  of  the  condition. 

It  is  my  pur^Hise  in  this  writing  to  deal  with  only  the 
first  three  months  of  ectopic  pregnancy,  for  these  are 
cases  in  which  the  surgeon  is  most  interested,  and  the 
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time,  too,  when  the  vast  majority  of  eases  are  seen,  and 
where  operation  is  not  only  indicated,  but  oftentimes  de- 
manded as  a  life-saving  measure. 

I  believe  and  sincerely  trust  that  in  the  future  no  case 
will  ever  get  beyond  a  few  weeks  in  development  befoi^e 
it  is  discovered  and  rectified. 

A  classification  of  this  condition  would  here  be  perti- 
nent and  facilitate  further  study. 

Ectopic  Gestation. 

1.  Tubal. 

2.  Tubo-Uterine.     (Interstitial). 

As  regards  Abdomimil  Pregnancy  we  know  that  it  is 
primarily  tubal  and  becomes  Abdominal  by  the  process 
of  abortion. 

Ovarian  Pregnancy,  so  much  discussed,  is  almost  a 
physical  imimssibility.  I  can  conceive  how  it  might  be 
possible  to  have  a  true  ovarian  pregnancy,  but  the 
pathological  changes  necessary  to  alter  the  parts  so  as 
to  make  such  possible  would  be  so  severe  that  no  doubt 
the  tube  would  be  immune  to  any  pregnancy.  Never- 
theless such  pregnancy  has  occurred.  Mayo  Robson,  re- 
ported before  the  London  Obstetrical  Society,  such  a 
variety  of  gestation.  This  was  the  only  one  in  fifty  of 
his  cases  where  he  could  prove  true  ovarian  pregnancy. 
The  woman  was  about  six  weeks  pregnant.  That  severe 
inflammatory  trouble  had  previously  taken  place  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  firm  adhesions  of  the  tube  to 
Douglass'  pouch  had  to  be  dealt  with  before  the  tube 
could  be  freed. 

A  classification  which  does  not  include  Tubo-ovarian 
variety  might  at  first  sight  setnn  incomplete.  I  do  not 
myself  see  why  there  should  be  any  such  variety.  If  by 
this  variety  it  is  assumed  that  the  ovarijm  tissue  takes 
place  in  the  formation  of  the  sac,  such  an  event  is  most 
ijuestionable.  And  if  by  the  tubo-ovarian  variety  those 
cases  are  included  where,  simply  because  of  the  proxim- 
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ity  of  the  ovary  to  the  site  of  pregnancy,  that  organ  be- 
comes part  of  the  wall  of  the  sac,  by  encroachment  of 
the  sac  against  its  surface,  or  even  into  its  substance  by 
involuting  a  portion  of  ovarian  tissue,  and  I  do  not  see 
why  we  could  not  have  tubo-ligamentous  pregnancy,  be- 
cause the  broad  ligament  might  in  a  similar  way  bt*come 
part  of  the  sac  wall  also.  In  fact  any  organ  that  should 
ever  be  found  forming  a  i)oi-tion  of  the  sac  would  give 
us  one  more  variety. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  one  fact  is  certain,  and  that  is  that 
surgically  our  ti*eatment  is  the  same  no  matter  what  part 
of  the  free  portion  of  the  tube  is  the  seat  of  the  trouble, 
or  which  of  its  surroundings  ent(»r  into  the  sac  formation, 
and  no  doubt  the  tubal  type  form  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber of  ectopic  pregnancies. 

From  the  time  the  gestati(m  commences  various 
ph(»nonu»na  present  which  deserve  attention. 

For  the  sake  of  more  lucidness  we  can  divide  these 
changtni  into  two  classes,  viz: — 

1.  Changes  relative  to  the  fetal  parts. 

2.  Changes  relative  to  the  maternal  parts. 

1.  Chang(  s  relative  to  the  fetal  parts. 

a.  Development. 

b.  Death  of  fetus. 

c.  Changes  after  death. 

2.  ('hanges  relative  to  the  maternal  parts. 

a.  Changes  in  the  blood-supply. 

b.  Changes  in  the  tube. 

c.  Changes  in  thc^  Uterus. 

d.  Tubal  abortion. 

e.  Rupture  of  the  sac. 

As  regards  the  development  of  the  ovum  ec topically 
situated  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  that  it  in  any  way 
dillers  from  the  same  phenomena  when  the  pregnancy 
is  in  the  Uterus.     However,  it  is  apropos  here  to  say 
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that  development  rarely  reaches  beyond  a  few  months 
before  it  becomes  interfered  with,  and  true  it  is  that 
the  fetus  in  ectopic  prej?nancy  is  ever  in  danj?er  of 
immediate  destruction,  and  few  ever  escape.  The  fetal 
membi*anes  too  seem  to  be  developed  in  the  usual  way. 
Chorionic  villi  develop,  and  if  the  prej::nancy  goes  on  long 
enough  the  placenta  also  appears.  That  deiK)rtation  of 
the  villi  occurs  seems  established  beyond  question.  If 
in  the  course  of  events  the  ovum  should  be  destroyed  be- 
fore any  very  nuirked  connection  exists  lK»twe(»n  it  and 
the  maternal  parts,  such  a  condition  might  be  associated 
with  so  little  disturbance  that  no  evidence  is  brought  to 
light  that  an  ectopic  gestation  had  commenced,  and  it 
would  be  interesting  indeed  if  we  knew  whether  or  not 
such  a  thing  actually  occurs,  and  if  so  how  often.  I  can 
conceive  that  due  to  the  very  inactive  endeavors  on  the 
maternal  structure  to  support  a  fertilized  ovum  that 
many  such  may  become  destroyed  in  the  course  of  events. 
But  if  once  the  fertilized  ovum  gains  a  footing  and  de- 
V(*lopment  reaches  to  any  extent,  then  the  death  of  the 
fetus  would  in  all  probability  be  caust^  by  so  severe 
occurrences  that  medical  aid  would  be  sought  and  no 
doubt  sui-gical  interference  be  demanded. 

CHANGES  AFTER  DEATH   OF  THE   FETUS. 

Under  this  heading  we  are  dealing  with  that  which 
because  of  the  of  times  serious  import  the  cause  (^f  death 
of  the  fetus  has  u|K>n  the  mother,  will  best  be  tak(»n  up 
under  the  considerations  of  Tubal  Abortion,  and  the  so 
called  "Fleshy  Mole''  or  "lUighted  Ovum." 

Conditions  favoring,  the  dead  fetus  may  be  absorbed, 
n)ay  cause  sloughing  of  the  sac,  or  can  be  converted  into 
a  "lithopedion"  or  be  transformed  into  a  material  called 
"adipocere." 

2.     Changes  n^lative  to  the  maternal  parts. 

a.     Increase  in  the  blood-supply. 
As  soon  as  the  ovum  tinds  lodgment  in  the  tube  and 
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development  begins,  then  a  ehanj^e  in  the  blood-supply 
noticably  about  the  site  of  lodp^raent  of  the  ovum  takes 
phice.  Bloodvessels  seemingly  develop  eominantly  with 
tb(»  development  of  the  ovum,  and  a  very  great  increase 
in  the  amount  of  blood  circulating  in  this  portion  of  the 
tube  takes  place.  And,  too,  this  increase  in  the  blood- 
supply  is  not  the  result  of  perfect  circulation,  but  rather 
imi»erfect,  and  a  turgescence  of  the  part  takt*s  place.  I 
think  I  can  safely  advance  the  opinion  that  increase  in 
size  of  the  tube  is  greatly  maintained  by  this  disturb- 
ance of  circulation,  as  well  as  by  growth  of  the  fetus. 

b.    Changes  in  the  tube. 

A  tube  the  seat  of  ectopic  gestation  very  soon  becomes 
altered.  Hy  the  end  of  the  eighth  week  the  abdominal 
ostium  becomes  closed.  Bland  Sutton's  explanation  of 
the  method  of  closure  is  unique  and  an  accepted  truth. 
Mr.  Sutton  says:  "That  a  swelling  and  protrusion  out- 
wjird  of  the  Fimbriae  occurs  and  that  thus  gradually  it 
grows  out  and  beyond  the  ostium,  which,  so  to  speak,  be- 
comes buried  in  the  fold  of  the  fimbriae.''  lie  estimates 
that  about  eight  weeks  is  the  necessary  time  taken  to 
complete  this  process.  On  tJie  other  hand  specimens  of 
Tubal  I*r(»gnancy  occasionally  are  seen  where  the  ostium 
abdominalis  remains  not  only  patent,  but  dilates.  The 
nearer  the  ostium  is  to  the  site  of  pregnancy,  the  more 
apt  is  the  ostium  to  bi»come  occluded. 

As  the  tube  is  put  more  and  more  upon  the  stretch  by 
the  increasing  size  of  its  contents,  the  lining  membrane 
ioses  its  villous-like  folds,  and  finally  becomes  smoothed 
out  till  a  fiat  surface  presents. 

Hence  we  here  have  an  explanation  why  the  attach- 
mrnt  of  fetjil  structures  to  maternal  imrts  is  so  insecure. 
Though  the  Chorionic  villi  develop,  yet  on  account  of  the 
continual  distention  of  the  tube,  these  villi  have  ditfi- 
culty  in  gaining  a  firm  hold  over  any  great  extent  of  sur- 
fiH'i\  for  the  tubal  membrane  is  constantly  growing  away 
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from  these  structures,  so  to  speak.  And  this,  coupled 
with  the  absence  of  a  decidual  membrane  renders  the  life 
of  the  fetus  most  uncertain  and  facilitates  the  occurrence 
of  hemorrhage  between  the  fetal  membmnes  and  materUr 
al  parts.  Thus  it  would  seem  that  nature  provides  a 
means  of  destruction  of  an  ectopic  fetus. 

Regarding  the  formation  of  a  de(*idual  membrane  in 
the  tube,  at  the  present  day  this  is  considered  not  to  tak(* 
phace.  Much  work  has  been  done  along  this  line.  Wyder, 
Mandl  and  Veit  claimed  that  they  found  decidual  cells 
in  the  pregnant  tube.  Orochorwink  claimed  to  have  found 
them  in  seven  or  eight  cases  and  in  the  eighth  found  a 
decidual  membrane,  Abel  also  claims  he  found  a  mark- 
ed decidual  mt^mbrane. 

On  the  other  hand  Aschoff  found  no  such  evidence  of 
decidual  formation.  By  most,  if  not  all,  the  opinion  of 
Krunke  that  the  cells  described  by  many  as  decidual  cells 
were  in  reality  the  cells  of  Langham,  is  accepted  as  the 
truth. 

The  submucosa  of  a  tube  which  contains  a  fetus  re- 
sembles strongly  at  first  sight  a  decidual  membrane. 

The  submucous  coat  receives  the  same  effect  of  press- 
ure and  becomes  disturbe  d.  Tlie  chorionic  villi  also  are 
found  dipping  down  into  this  coat. 

The  muscular  coat,  receiving  the  pressure  becomes 
greatly  thinned.  No  increase  in  the  muscular  fibres  oc- 
curs, as  is  the  case  with  the  uterus  in  uterine  pregnancy. 

The  peritonial  coat  shows  increased  vascularity  and  is 
much  stretched. 

-    c.     Changes  in  the  Uterus. 

The  uterus  undergoes  changes  similar  to  those  observ- 
ed in  normal  pregnancy.  It  is  increased  in  size.  How- 
ever, whether  this  is  due  to  an  actual  increase  in  the 
number  of  muscular  fibres  as  is  the  case  in  uterine  preg- 
nancy, or  whether  it  is  only  due  to  a  softening  and  changes 
in  its  mucous  and  submucous  coat,  1  do  not  know.    The 
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Cervix  becomes  patulous  and  of  a  bluish  color.  The 
08  is  dilated  and  I  have  observed  that  it  is  filled  with 
a  plug  of  mucus  or  mucus  and  blood.  A  decidual  mem- 
brane forms  in  the  Uterine  cavity,  but  diflfers  from  the 
membrane  of  uterine  pregnancy  in  so  much  as  it  is  but 
one  layer.     It  is  the  Decidua  Vera,  in  other  words. 

I).    TUBAL   AHORTION. 

From  a  surgical  standpoint  by  far  the  most  import- 
ant phenomena  connected  with  ectopic  pregnancy  are 
tubal  abortion  and  rupture  of  the  gestation  sac. 

By  the  term  Tubal  Abortion  we  refer  to  those  eases 
of  ectopic!  pregnancy  in  which  the  fetus  and  membrane 
are  wholly  or  partially  expelled  from  the  tube  without 
a  rupture  of  the  tube  taking  place.  Such  an  escape  must 
necessarily  occur  either  per  abdominal  ostium  or  into  the 
ut(»rus.  That  such  an  event  ever  took  place  pi^r  uterus 
is  not  proven,  though  it  is  aaid  with  perhaps  good  ground 
upon  which  to  establish  the  claim,  that  the  variety  of 
ectopic  pregnancy,  known  as  Interstitian,  might  abort 
into  the  uterus.  The  difficuUy  of  proving  such  occur- 
n»nce  is  obvious. 

I  v(»ntur(»  to  say  that  in  tubal  abortions  those  cases  of 
prc^gnancy  situated  towards  th(»  ovarian  (»xtr(»mity  would 
be  apt  to  meet  this  fate.  Tliat  tubal  absoii)tion  do<*s 
o<(ur  there  is  proof  positive.  Before  the*  New  York  Ob- 
stetiical  Society  a  f(»w  years  ago,  Dr.  Edebohls  presented 
a  s])ecinien  of  tubal  pr<»gnancy,  in  which  the  fetal  mem- 
brants  wc^re  inta<t,  one  end  of  the  membranes  being  free 
in  the  abdominal  cavity  and  the  rest  grasp(^d  by  the 
fimbriated  extn^mity.  Thus  the  ])rocess  of  abortion  was 
actually  se(»n.  Tubal  Abortion  must  occur  before  the 
eighth  week  of  the  pregnancy,  for  by  this  time  the  fim- 
briat<»d  extrimity  has  closed  over  the  abdominal  ostium. 

As  regards  abortion  into  the  uterus  I  do  not  think 
that  it  mnnl  occupy  any  attention.  If  it  does  occur  it  is 
not  surgically  of  interest. 
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The  method  of  abortion  must  consist  of  certain  definite 
factors  and  the  production  brought  about  by  positive  oc- 
currences. That  the  process  of  abortion  is  a  rapid  pro- 
cess seems  to  me  a  mechanical  impossibility,  but  that 
it  is  a  gradual  process  seems  borne  out  by  facts. 

As  the  causes  of  abortion  I  would  cite  two  factors; 
viz  : — 

1.  Hemorrhage  into  the  tube. 

2.  Expulsive  power  of  the  tube. 

That  hemorrhage  in  varying  degrees  does  very  often 
take  place  by  the  separation  of  the  Villi  is  evident  from 
specimens  and  what  would  be  expected  from  our  know- 
ledge of  the  attachment  of  fetal  structures  to  maternal 
parts.  Such  a  hemorrhage  gradually  taking  place,  would 
first  free  the  membranes  moi*e  or  less  completely  from 
the  attachment  to  the  tube,  and  continuing,  finally  fill 
up  the  tube  till  blood  finds  its  way  to  and  later  through 
the  abdominal  ostium.  That  this  blood  is  clotted  there 
is  no  doubt,  and  its  escape  dilates  the  ostium.  The 
**Hlighted  Ovum"  has  now  been  pushed  and  washed  along 
till  it  becomes  engaged  in  the  ostium  and  finally  mak(*s 
its  way  through  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  aided  al- 
ways by  the  pressure  of  the  blood  and  possibly  the  con- 
tractions of  the  muscuhir  coat  of  the  tube.  With  tubal 
abortions  brisk  hemorrhage  takes  [ilace  and  this  would 
seem  to  bear  out  the  above  assertion. 

The  abortion  may  be  com]>lete  or  incomplete.  The 
cases  of  so-called  abdominal  pregnancy  were  no  doubt 
first  tubal  and  by  incompl(»te  abortion  the  fetus  reached 
the  free  abdominal  cavity  while  the  membranes  remain- 
ed intact  at  <he  placental  site  and  nourishment  was  thus 
carn(»d  on.  It  seems  hardly  ])robable  however  that  a 
fetus  will  survive  a  process  of  this  kind,  and  I  think 
the  rule  is  that  its  death  will  occur. 

erases  are  on  record  showing  <hat  abdominal  pregnancy 
occurred.     One  where  the  pregnancy  took  place  in  a  wo- 
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man  who  had  a  fistula  after  cesarian  section,  and  one 
wliere  a  hysterectomy  for  myoma  had  been  done.  Some 
doubt  has  been  shed  upon  one  of  these  cases. 

The  symptons  presented  in  tubal  abortion  are  those  of 
internal  hemorrhage,  and  so  will  be  considered  in  con- 
junction with  symptons  of  rupture  of  the  sac,  for  the 
symptons  are  the  same  and  demand  the  same  interfer- 
ence. 

A  word  rej^ardinf?  the  hemorrhage  in  this  condition. 
I  believe  that  the  amount  of  blood  lost,  if  the  abortion 
be  incomplete,  could  be  even  greater,  and  place  the  pat- 
ient in  as  precarious  a  condition  as  the  hemorrhage  from 
rupture  of  the  sac.  In  an  incomplete  abortion  everything 
would  favor  a  very  fre(*  hemorrhage,  as  the  membranes 
not  being  completely  detache<l,  necessarily  cause  the 
veinous  channels  to  remain  patent. 

1.      RUPTURE  OF  THE  GESTATION  SAC. 

That  an  ectopic  pregnancy  situiited  in  any  portion  of 
the  tube  can  go  to  term  uninterruptedly  is  absolutely 
impossible.  One  of  two  things  must  occur.  Either  the 
gestation  sac  must  rupture,  or  the  so-called  tubal  abor- 
tion come  on.  Of  these  two  conditions  probably  rupture 
of  the  sac  takes  place  many  times  to  abortion  once. 
Seeking  for  a  cause  of  rupture  one  is  reminded  of  these 
facts: — that  the  tube  is  under  enormous  distention  and  is 
hence  very  much  thinned  out,  due  both  to  the  growth  of 
the  contained  fetus,  and  th(^  deiKirtation  of  the  chorionic 
villi  and  turbescence.  But  I  hold  that  "a  more  probable 
and  potent  cause  is  hemorrhage  between  the  maternal 
structur(»s  and  the  membranes,  and  into  the  fetal  sac  at 
timers."  The  growth  of  the  fetus  is  a  gradual  one,  and 
therefore  the  pr(»ssure  corner  on  gradually,  from  this 
cause.  But  the  pressure  excited  by  a  hemorrhage  to  an 
already  tense  and  over-disturbed  sac  is  sudden,  and 
would  seem  a  powerful  cause  of  rupture.  How  easy 
hemorrhage  takes  place  in  these  cases  is  evident  at  once 
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upon  bringinf^  to  mind  the  conditions  existing  between 
parts  and  fetal  structures. 

To  place  such  a  view  upon  firmer  footing,  allow  me 
to  cite  the  following,  which  it  has  been  my  good  fortune 
to  observe  in  my  practice  : — 

I  was  called  in  the  early  morning  to  visit  a  patient 
and  made  the  diagnosis  of  ectopic  pregnancy.  The  fact 
was  of  course  easily  recognized  that  no  rupture  had 
taken  place.  I  am  as  positive  as  one  could  be  in  these 
cases  that  the  pregnancy  was  not  more  than  six  weeks 
advanced.  In  a  pregnancy  of  such  length  of  time  the 
resulting  fetus  and  membranes,  no  matter  where  occur- 
ring would  be  a  small  mass  indeed.  My  examination 
revaled  a  tumor  mass  the  size  of  an  egg.  This  I  think 
is  larger  than  a  four  to  six  weeks  pregnancy  should  be  if 
in  perfect  condition.  A  uterine  pregnancy  would  not 
be  larger  if  so  large,  and  here  we  have  the  decidual 
membrane  added.  But  most  signitiwmt,  however,  is  this 
fact,  that  in  about  twelve  hours  from  the  first  examina- 
tion when  I  again  saw  the  jjatient,  (by  the  way  her  jiain 
had  been  most  constant  and  very  intense  during  this 
time)  examination  revealed  a  tumor  mass  umch  larger. 
Til  is  increase*  in  the  size  of  the  tumor  struck  me  forcibly 
at  the  time  and  made  my  appeals  for  operation  still  more 
strenuous.  In  two  hours  more  I  went  back  to  the  pjit- 
ient  with  Dr.  Heyer  as  consultant  and  found  her  col- 
la])sed  and  most  desp<»rately  situated.  Rupture  had 
taken  place  and  my  imtient  was  so  ne«irly  exsanguinated 
that  we  had  no  hope  of  her  ever  redacting.  (For  rej)ort 
of  this  case  see  Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  Feb.  1904.)  I  think 
that  in  this  case  no  one  will  doubt  a  moment  that  the  increase 
in  size  of  the  tumor  mass  and  the  pain,  too,  were  due  io 
a  gradually  increasing  hemorrhage,  and  that  the  pressure 
(»xerted  by  this  rather  sudden  application  of  blood  to  the 
already  over  distended  tube  was  the  chief  cause  of  rup- 
ture. 

Such  an  experience  as  this  I  think  is  rare,  but  certain- 
24 
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ly  instructive.  Now  ordinarily  as  one  recalls,  to  mind  the 
tumor  masses  found  in  cases  of  ectopic  gestation  before 
rupture,  I  think  that  the  impression  will  come  back  to 
us  that  in  all  these  cases  the  tumor  was  larger  than 
might  be  expected. 

A  case  of  tubo-uterine  pregnancy  occurring  in  the 
practice  of  my  colleague  Dr.  Heyer,  and  upon  which  I 
operated  is  another  illustration  showing  why  I  so  thor- 
oughly believe  in  blood-pressure^  as  a  cause  of  rupture  of 
the  sac. 

In  examination  of  the  pelvic  organs  in  this  case  a 
tumor  mass  as  large  as  a  medium-sized  orange  was  found. 
Now  from  all  probable  reasoning  this  patient  could  not  have 
been  over  eight  weeks  pregnant.  I  ask,  would  an  eight 
weeks  pregnancy  cause  such  a  sizable  tumor?  Most  posi- 
tively it  would  not.  Why  was  this  sac  so  large  then? 
It  was  due  to  blood,  due  to  a  hemorrhage  or  rather  prob- 
ably a  succession  of  slight  bleedings  into  the  sac,  and 
this  was  evidenced  at  the  time  of  oi>eration  by  the  evi- 
dence of  much  fluid  in  the  sac,  by  sight,  for  the  sac  had 
a  dark  purple  hue  which  would  indicate  the  presence  of 
blood,  and  further,  when  I  incised  the  s.ic  dark  bloo<l  and 
blood-dots  came  away.  Examination  of  the  membrane 
gave  evidence  that  hemorrhage  had  taken  i)lace  betw^een 
the  sace  and  fetal  membranes.  Judging  from  the  size 
and  development  of  the  fetus,  which  was  found,  I  should 
say  that  six  weeks  was  the  longest  time  the  i>regnancy 
had  existed.  A  full  report  of  this  case  follows.  Re- 
ferring again  to  thc^se  hemorrhages  which  take  place  into 
the  sac  and  whieh  I  call  "intrinsic  hemorrhag(*s"  in  dis- 
tinction to  other  hemorrhages,  I  want  to  say  that  the 
sharp  sudd<*n  pain,  transitory  in  character,  of  which 
these  patients  complain,  might  quite  positively  be  attri- 
buted to  a  Vi'vy  slight  intrinsic  h(»morrhage.  The  pain 
eeases  when  the  sac  has  enlargiul  (»nough  to  accommo- 
date thc^se  addcnl  contents.  The  addition  of  a  few  dro|)s 
of  blood   to   the  tense  and   alr(»ady  over-distended  sac, 
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together  with  the  separation  of  the  villi  which  occurs, 
could  cause  excruciating  pain.  The  faintness  which  oft- 
times  accompanies  these  attacks  of  pain  I  think  can  be 
attributed  to  the  pain  rather  than  to  the  loss  of  blood 
which  is  probably  small. 

The  point  of  rupture  as  a  rule  is  ztt  the  placental  site, 
and  such  would  be  expected.  However,  I  do  not  think 
that  any  rule  can  be  deduced  as  to  when  the  rupture  will 
occur.  To  say  at  the  weakest  point  is  saying  nothing. 
Probably  any  portion  of  the  sac  is  apt  to  give  way,  ai  d 
that  decided  by  circumstances  as  to  what  adhesions  have 
formed  and  to  the  application  of  the  various  pressures. 
From  an  anatomical  point  of  view  the  weakest  point  of 
the  tube  is  that  portion  lying  between  the  folds  of  the 
broad  ligament.  The  occurrence  of  a  broad  ligament 
hematocele  to-day  is  seldom  heard  of  unless  associated 
with  ectopic  gestation. 

EFFECT   OF   RUPTURE. 

When  rupture  does  o<*cur  the  fetus  and  membranes 
are  wholly  or  partially  expelled  from  the  tube.  In  my 
specimens  there  is  quite  a  bit  of  membrane  attached  to 
the  tube,  and  probably  this  is  the  rule.  However,  the 
surgical  interest  rests  in  the  influence  the  rupture  has 
upon  the  patient.  The  hemoiThage  which  occurs  from  a 
ruptured  tube  is  always  severe  and  may  prove  fatal  in 
a  very  short  time. 

HEMORRHAGB. 

Anatomical  arrangements  of  the  broad  ligament  make 
it  possible  for  hemorrhage  to  follow  two  routes,  viz: — 

1.  Into  the  broad  ligament. 

2.  Into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

When  the  point  of  rupture*  is  so  placed  that  it  overlies 
the  interligamentous  space,  the  blood  finds  its  way  be- 
tw<M^n  the  la^'ers  of  that  structure.  This  form  of  rup- 
ture is  called  extra-peritoneal,  and  it  is  less  severe  and 
less  dangerous  to  the  patient.    For  it  is  confined  to  a 
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certain  extent,  and  the  resistance  of  the  layers  of  the 
broad  ligament  tend  to  cheek  the  hemorrhage  and  to 
also  wall  it  in. 

Should  the  contents  of  the  tube  become  a  ^*blij?hted 
ovum"  it  is  fortunate  for  the  patient,  as  the  pregnancy 
is  then  at  an  end.  The  blood  flow  finally  becoming 
checked,  we  then  have  a  broad  ligament  hematocele. 
The  blood  first  clots,  then  one  of  many  things  may  arise 
if  the  patient  is  left  alone. 

1.  Absorption  of  the  Effusion. 

2.  Infection  and  Suppuration. 

3.  Rupture  of  the  secondary  sac. 

4.  Development  of  the  fetus. 

That  in  time  the  economy  may  absorb  this  effusion  is 
possible,  but  however,  a  tremendous  risk  there  is  to  the 
patient. 

Infection  and  suppuration  of  the  sac  and  contents  is 
of  serious  if  not  fatal  consequence. 

Rupture  of  the  secondary  sac  occurs  in  those  cases 
where  the  fetus  is  dead  and  supjiuration  takes  place. 
Such  a  rupture  is  called  secondary  intra-|>eritoneal  rup- 
ture and  the  contents  of  the  sac  are  liberated  into  the 
pc^ritoneal  cavity,  and  its  evil  results  demand  no  remarks 
here.  It  ma}'  be,  however,  that  no  rupture  takes  plaec 
at  all. 

If  the  fetus  is  not  destroyed  fit  the  time  of  the  primary 
rupture,  it  may  remain  and  dev(»lop  in  its  newly-found 
home.  This  circumstance  has  been  callcMi  broad  liga- 
ment pregnancy.  To  go  further  takes  us  by  the  time  to 
which  I  have  limited  this  article. 

HEMOURHAOE    INTO    THE    PERITONEAL    CAVITY. 

This  is  the  usual  termination  of  ectopic  pregnancy. 
It  is  suffering  from  this  accident  that  we  meet  most  of 
the  cases  of  ectopic  gestation,  and  here  confronts  us 
both  sad  and  brilliant  results.  Such  a  variety  of  hem- 
orrhage occurs  when  the  rupture  is  through   the  peri- 
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toneal  coat  of  the  tube,  and  the  tubal  contents  and  blood 
are  forced  forth  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  hemor- 
rhage may  be  fatal  in  a  few  minutes.  Many  cases  are  so 
recorded.  Here  no  other  measure  than  the  coagulation 
of  the  blood  can  be  looked  for  to  check  the  hemorrhage. 
The  bleeding  can  go  on  to  any  degree.  Shock,  too,  adds 
to  the  seriousness  of  the  situation.  Death  generally  fol- 
low such  a  rupture,  if  not  immediate,  within  a  short 
time,  if  the  patient  is  left  alone. 

A  supervening  septic  peritonitis,  from  what  I  can 
gather,  is  rare.  Perhaps  time  for  its  development  waa 
not  sufficient.  Be  this  as  it  may,  in  these  days.no  such 
opportunity  should  be  given  for  a  peritonitis  to  manifest 
itself.  "A  patient,  the  victim  of  rupture  of  an  ectopic 
gestation  sac,  if  not  actually  dead,  has  some  chance  at 
the  hands  of  the  surgeon,  of  still  surviving,  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  such  chance  should  be  given."  Cer- 
tainly most  brilliant  results  have  followed  energetic  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  surgeon  in  these  most  desperate 
conditions. 

Symptoms : — 

1.  Before  Rupture  or  Abortion. 

2.  After  Rupture  or  Abortion. 

The  subjective  symptoms  of  ectopic  gestation  are  in- 
definite and  vague.  For  the  first  few  weeks,  up  to  the 
end  of  the  first  month,  probably,  nothing  in  the  feelings 
of  the  patient  suggests  anything  abnormal.  Such  is.  the 
rule  in  normal  ])regnancy.  When,  however,  the  expect- 
ed time  for  the  next  menstrual  period  comes  around,  the 
I)atient  is  astonished  that  she  does  not  flow,  and  probably 
for  the  first  time  some  pain  and  very  irregular  feelings 
now  appear.  These  may  be  attributed  to  the  menstrua- 
tion being  due.  However,  patients  suffering  from 
ectopic  gestation  go  over  their  time  from  a  few  days  as  a 
rule,  to  weeks.  A  few  cases  are  on  reiord,  however, 
where  the  bleedings  came  on  before  the  time  for  men- 
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struation  was  due.  Sooner  or  later,  though,  a  flow  com- 
mences, but  very  unlike  the  normal  flux.  Instead  of  a 
bright  color  the  reverse  is  true,  and  a  dark,  more  or  less 
clotted  flux  is  the  rule.  This  is  often  the  first  warning 
the  patient  has  that  all  is  not  right,  and  oftimes  leads 
her  to  seek  advice.  I  firmly  believe  that  this  change  in 
the  menstrual  function  is  the  most  constant  and  trust- 
worthy evidence  of  ectopic  gestation.  Pain,  in  any  de- 
gree, but  apt  to  be  sliarp,  now  makers  its  apiK^arance  witli 
the  period  of  flowing,  if  it  has  not  before  been  evident. 
The  flow  is  irregular.  It  may  be  a  mere  show,  stop,  and 
repeat  itself  in  a  few  days,  or  it  may  be  a  steady  flow, 
the  amount  varying,  and  keep  up  for  several  days.  Moat 
any  combination  of  amount  of  the  flow  and  periods  of 
time  are  hit  upon. 

The  character  of  the  flux  seems  to  be  constant,  how- 
ever, as  regards  color  and  other  physical  properties. 
Uterine  colic  accom]>anies  the  flow.  At  this  time  the 
patient  has  gone  on  into  the  second  month  of  pregnancy 
and  such  subjective  signs  as  nausea,  voniiting,  pains  in 
the  breasts  will  be  met  with,  though  I  consider  that  little 
confidence  can  be  placed  in  these  evidences,  for  as  like 
as  not,  none  of  these  symptoms  of  pregnancy  appear. 

Pain,  however,  now  becomes  a  rather  marked  symp- 
tom. Tlie  pain  is  described  as  sharp  and  rather  sudden, 
and  is  referred  to  the  region  overlying  the  tube  and 
ovary.  A  feeling  of  dragging  and  pressure  over  the  re- 
gion of  the  tube  is  oftimes  sfwiken  of,  and  the  shariH^r 
pains  are  apt  to  radiate  downward  over  the  antero-in- 
ternal  aspect  of  the  thigh  on  the  side  affected.  The  pain 
seems  to  be  exaggerated  just  before  and  at  the  time  of 
the  api>earance  of  the  flow. 

Though  these  various  pains  and  irregular  feelings 
complained  of  are  rather  indefinite,  yet  there  is  certainly 
a  rather  characteristic  picture  presented  from  time  to 
time.  I  refer  to  those  rather  transient  attacks  of  sharp 
pain,  suddenly  appearing  and  of  a  cutting  character, 
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radiating?  downward  over  the  thigh,  and  centered  in  the 
region  of  the  tube,  which  are  accompanied  by  faintness 
in  varying  degrees.  I  believe  that  a  history  of  such 
pains,  combined  with  the  disturbance  of  the  menstrual 
function  is  very  characteristic  of  ectopic  gestation.  Only 
one  such  attack  may  come  on  and  be  the  evidence  of 
abortion  or  rupture,  or  a  patient  may  go  on  having  many 
such  attacks  before  the  termination  of  her  trouble  comes 
about.  I  have  already  expressed  my  opinion  that  these 
pains  and  fuintness  are  due  to  "  intrinsic  hemorrhages.*' 
Certain  objective  evidence  of  ectopic  gestation  appears, 
one  of  which  I  think  is  constant.  The  uterus  enlarges 
8om(*what  and  becomes  softer.  The  cervix,  however, 
gives  most  definite  evidence.  It  becomes  soft  and  the  os 
is  slightly  dilated.  I  have  also  noticed  a  bluish  tinge 
to  the  cervix  though  the  rest  of  the  genital  tract  did  not 
show  color  change. 

Examination  of  the  abdomen  may  show  bulging  over 
the  tumor  mass,  but  under  ordinary  circumstances,  prob- 
ably not.  I  observed  such  a  fullness,  but  this  patient 
had  an  extremely  thin  and  flat  abdomen  with  a  decided 
antiversion  and  the  interstitial  type  of  tubal  pregnancy. 

Tenderness  over  the  pelvic  cavity  is  usually  marked, 
more  exquisite  on  the  affected  side.  Palpation  may  re- 
veal a  tumor  mass,  but  I  suggest  extreme  care  be  taken 
in  handling  a  pregnant  tube. 

Per  vagina  marked  tenderness  is  the  rule  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  the  vaginal  vault,  and  a  tumor  mass 
will  be  found  on  the  aff(»cted  side.  Intense  pain  and 
tenderness  obtain  about  the  tumor  mass  on  pressure. 
These  masses  I  think  will  be  found  considerably  larger 
than  we  are  generally  led  to  believe.  The  vessels  about 
the  tumor  mass  are  large  and  pulsate.  Tlie  mass  itself 
is  tense,  Arm  and  ovoid  in  shape. 

To  enumerate  a  train  of  symptoms  of  ectopic  gestation 
which  would  lead  one  to  a  diagnosis  would  be  impossible. 
This  condition  may  give  barely  a  symptom  till  rupture 
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or  abortion  takes  place,  or  on  the  other  hand,  a  long 
drawn-out  history  of  suffering.  Subjective  evidences  of 
pregnancy  may  or  may  not  appear,  and  with  the  time  I 
am  considering  these  cases,  objective  signs  of  pregnancy 
would  hardly  be  expected.  Nevertheless  we  can  unravel 
from  the  entangled  mass  of  symptoms  some  very  char- 
acteristic evidence,  and  I  would  call  attention  to  the 
following: — 

1.  Disturbance  in  the  menstrual  function  by  first  the 
delay  of  the  period,  and  then,  after  a  varying  delay,  the 
appearance  of  a  flow,  changed  in  physical  aspects  tvon\ 
a  normal  flow  as  above  described,  accompanied  by  in- 
crease in  pain  and  often  uterine  colic.  That  it  is  most 
capricious  in  onset,  abatement  and  amount  and  often 
contains  membrane.  In  reference  to  pain  the  transitory 
sharp  cutting  pain  accompanied  by  faintness,  with  the 
above  menstrual  history  is  most  characteristic.  If  at 
the  same  time  the  os  uteri  is  soft  and  patulous,  there  is 
presented  a  picture  which,  with  due  care  and  attention 
being  first  paid  to  a  few  conditions  more  common  in 
occurrence,  will  lead  on  to  a  correct  diagnosis  of  ectopic 
pregnancy  before  rupture  or  aboiiion.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  when  we  find  a  patient  in  this  condition, 
flowing  more  profusely  quite  suddenly,  and  with  in- 
creasing pain,  that  the  time  of  rupture  or  abortion  is 
close  at  hand,  and  that  such  is  a  danger  signal.  The 
symptoms  of  rupture  or  abortion  are  those  of  internal 
hemorrhage.  A  sensation  of  something  giving  away, 
associated  with  pain  and  faintness  is  the  usual  history. 
Evidences  of  profound  internal  hemorrhage  quickly 
supervene.  If  the  blood  is  found  out  between  the  layers 
of  the  bi"oad  ligament,  examination  will  reveal  the  tumor 
mass,  but  if  the  bleeding  is  in  the  i>eritone}il  cavity,  no 
mass  will  be  discovered.  A  subnormal  temperature,  and 
rapid  weak  heart-action  attend  the  bleeding.  After  a 
few  hours  tenderness  over  the  whole  abdomen  comes  on, 
and  the  patient,  if  surviving,  commences  a  reaction. 
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Treatment : — 

It  is  my  opinion  that  celiotomy  is  the  treatment  par 
excellence  for  ectopic  pregnancy.  It  is  certainly  the  only 
recourse  after  rupture  or  abortion.  But  to  me  it  seems 
true  that  it  should  be  brought  to  bear  on  every  case  of 
ectopic  pregnancy,  as  soon  as  the  diagnosis  is  made. 
That  in  the  future  such  diagnosis  will  be  more  often 
made,  I  feel  positive.  I  can  conceive  of  nothing  so  ab- 
solutely dangerous  to  a  human  being  as  a  pregnant  tube. 
It  almost  ranks  in  its  insiduous  death-dealing,  with  such 
diseases  as  angina  i)ectoris. 

A  patient  carrying  around  such  a  tube,  will,  without 
any  apparent  cause,  or  by  a  jolt,  fall,  or  extra  exertion, 
have  her  life  placed  in  jeopardy  in  a  moment,  and  per- 
haps lose  her  life  in  a  very  short  time.  If  from  such  a 
calamity  one  may  be  saved,  truly  it  is  our  duty  to  siive. 

The  oi)eration  itself  is  of  the  simplest  i>ossible.  In  no 
way  is  it  diiferent  from  the  extirpation  of  the  tube  and 
ovary  in  its  method. 

Evacuation  of  the  liquor  amnii  and  injection  of  lethal 
substances  (Jonlin's  treatment)  may  be  mentioned  mere- 
ly to  be  condemned. 

Elytrotomy  is  certainly  a  poor  proi'edure,  uncertain, 
and  handicaps  manipulation.  It  might  be  undertaken 
in  the  early  weeks,  before  rupture,  of  course,  but  I  think 
it  finds  few  adherents. 

The  use  of  the  electric  current  has  been  prominently 
before  the  profession  since  Bachetti,  of  Pisa,  in  1853,  kill- 
ed a  fetus  with  it. 

Gaillard  Thomas  reported  a  number  of  successful  is- 
sues of  this  treatment.  Brothus  has  collected  some  forty 
cases  treated  thus  with  two  deaths.  But  all  these  cases 
were  thus  treat<»d  before  Abdominal  Surgery  was  de- 
veloped into  the  accurate  science  it  is  to-day. 

The  element  of  doubt,  too,  must  come  in  where  cases 
are  recorded  as  ectopic  pregnancy  and   cured  by  Far- 
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adisni,  for  the  difficulty  of  diagnosis  in  these  early  weeks 
renders  such  doubt  very  reasonable. 

When  it  is  considered  that  if  the  fetus  should  be  kill- 
ed by  electricity,  only  part  of  the  conditions  of  successful 
treatment  has  been  accomplished,  leads  to  condemnation 
of  this  method  from  that  standpoint.  That  a  dead  fetus 
with  its  membranes,  enclosed  in  a  very  much  damajjed 
tube  is  a  harmless  thinj?  in  itself,  and  that  its  retention, 
thouji^h  dead,  is  of  no  im^wrt,  certainly  is  not  true  in  the 
lip:ht  of  aseptic  surj?ery,  and  with  our  knowledge  of  sep- 
sis, "  this  dead  thing  becomes  positively  a  thing  to  be 
feared." 

Tlu»re  is  always  this  harm  done  that  the  patient  has 
a  damaged  tube  which  will  perhaps  sometime  call  for 
more  severe  surgical  interference  than  would  have  been 
the  case  otherwise. 

The  danger  patients  are  in,  who  have  pregnant  tubes, 
and  in  the  increasing  of  the  danger  by  using  other 
methods  than  oi)eration  for  its  relief  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  case  cited  below. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Janvrin  reported  this  case  before  the  Am. 
Surgical  Society  in  Washington  in  1886.  Galvanism  was 
made  on  three  successive  days,  to  a  pregnant  tube.  The 
day  after  the  third  application,  the  doctor  was  summoned 
to  the  patient,  and  upon  his  arrival  the  patient  was 
dead.  A  post-mortem  proved  that  death  was  due  to 
liemorrhage.  '*  That  it  is  dangerous  to  manipulate  a 
tube  the  receptacle  of  an  ectopic  gestation,"  is  a  true 
saying. 

Celiotomy  before  rupture  or  abortion  requires  but  a 
short  time,  is  simple,  and  nothing  interferes  with  the 
easy  removal  of  the  tube.  There  are  no  adhesions  to  deal 
with,  and  no  blood  to  obscure  vision. 

In  dealing  with  the  tube,  it  may  be  either 

1.  Opened,  and  the  contents  evacuated; 

2.  A  portion  resected; 

3.  Complete  removal  of  the  tube; 
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4.     Removal  of  both  ovary  and  tube. 

Probably  to-day  only  the  last  two  of  the  methods  em- 
ployed would  be  considered.  Each  surgeon  has  his  own 
ideas  and  favorite  methods.  Personally,  I  prefer  to  ex- 
tirpate tube  and  ovary. 

If  after  rupture  or  abortion  celiotomy  is  done,  then 
though  the  same  tecnique  holds,  and  methods  of  pro- 
cedure obtain  as  in  operation  before  these  accidents,  yet 
the  operation  is  a  bit  more  formidable.  The  patient  is  in 
a  weak,  even  collapsed  condition,  and  vision  is  interfei-<»d 
with  by  the  welling  up  of  the  blood.  Here,  not  only  is 
the  tube  dealt  with,  but  the  blood  requires  attention. 
.  From  time  to  time  articles  appear  in  which  it  is  advised 
to  let  the  blood  remain.  To  me  such  advice  is  against 
all  principles  of  surgery.  I  believe  that  the  cleaner  the 
abdominal  cavity  is  left,  the  better  will  be  the  results 
obtained.  To  empty  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  blood  can 
in  no  wise  injuiv  the  patif^nt.  To  leave  the  blood  can 
very  easily  cause  her  death,  and  the  principle  upon  which 
surgery  is  to-day  planted,  is  cast  to  the  winds.  In  sur- 
gery cleanness  must  be  before  the  mind.  Clean  blood 
can  soon  become  unclean  even  in  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

The  method  of  continual  irrigation  with  hot  normal 
salt  solution,  to  which  1  have  called  attention  before 
(sfH*  Am.  Jour.  Med.  Rci.  Feb.  1004)  not  only  is  effective 
in  doing  away  with  the  blood,  but  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
bilnging  the  patient  back  to  life  by  replacing  the  lost 
fluid,  and  counteracting  the  effects  of  hemorrhage  and 
shock. 

If  the  hemorrhage  is  into  the  broad  ligament,  and 
during  the  manipulations  of  operation,  that  structure 
still  remains  intact,  it  should  be  incised  and  emptied  of 
its  contents. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  emphasize  that  as  soon  as  the 
abdomen  is  opened,  a  clamp  or  ligature  should  be  placed 
al>out  the  offending  tube  before  any  other  steps  are 
taken. 
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If  the  pregnancy  is  of  the  interstitial  variety,  and  the 
sac  has  ruptured,  probably  the  only  method  to  pursue 
is  to  do  a  hysterectomy.  Should,  however,  the  sac  be 
intact,  then  I  most  heartily  recommend  my  procedure 
which  was  successfully  carried  out;  viz: — To  open  the 
cervix,  and  puncture  the  sac  through  the  uterine  wall, 
curetting  sac  and  uterus. 
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Robert  M.  Clark,  M.D., 

NEW  BRITAIN. 


Tabulated  cases  of  Scurvy  in  children  are  still  rare, 
as  far  as  I  know;  in  fact  it  is  only  within  a  comparatively 
short  time  that  it  has  been  recognized  as  a  separate  dis- 
ease, as  Northrup  very  tersely  explains  it,  that  this 
cachexia  has  been  ascribed  to  rickets,  and  has  found  its 
way  into  literature  as  "acute  rickets,"  or  gone  astray 
under  purpura  hemorrhagica. 

Having  recently  seen  a  few  cases  of  infantile  scor- 
butus, I  thought  it  might  be  interesting  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  the  Society  to  this  disease  and  report  two 
cases. 

Infantile  Scurvy  is  a  constitutional  condition  or  dis- 
ease brought  about  by  improper  feeding,  although  one 
case  reported  by  Northrup,  and  a  fatal  one  at  that,  was 
wet-nursed  by  a  woman  whose  own  child  thrived,  the 
presumption  being  that  the  condition  was  caused  by  in- 
suflicient  food;  but  it  seems  rational  to  suppose  that 
there  must  also  be  a  predisposition  on  the  part  of  some 
children  to  have  Scurvy,  for  we  all  know  children  who 
have  been  fed  on  all  sorts  of  proprietary  foods,  con- 
densed milk,  etc;  and  yet  they  escape  this  disease.  To 
be  sure  some  may  have  some  stomach  trouble,  bowel 
trouble,  or  no  trouble  at  all,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
Scurvy  is  rare,  when  one  considers  the  number  of  child- 
ren who  are  brought  up  on  proprietary  foods;  although 
Holt  claims  that  it  is  not  so  uncommon  as  it  is  unrecog- 
nized. England  s^^ems  to  have  furnished  the  most  cases, 
and  we  are  indebted  to  Drs.  Oheadle  and  Barlow  for  their 
recognition  of  this  disease,  and  literature  on  the  subject. 
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In  fact  it  is  often  called  "Barlow's  Disease"  in  Germany. 
To  Northrup  must  be  given  the  credit  for  placing  Infan- 
tile Scorbutus  as  a  separate  disease  in  its  proper  position 
in  Pediatrics,  in  this  country. 

While  there  are  many  diseases  due  to  faulty  nutri- 
tion, yet  Scurvy  shares  with  rickets  the  unique  dis- 
tinction of  being  classified  together  as  essentially  "food 
diseases." 

Scurvy  is  defined  as  "a  constitutional  disease,  due  to 
some  prolonged  error  in  diet,  characterized  by  swellings 
and  ecchymoses  about  the  joints,  especially  the  knee  and 
ankle,  h<»morrliag(*s  from  the  nose,  and  occasionally  other 
mucous  m(»ml)ranes,  extreme  hypt^resthesia,  and  often 
pst  ndo-parnlysis  of  the  lower  extremities,  with  usually  a 
well-marked  anemia." 

More  than  four-fifths  of  the  reported  cases  occur  be- 
tween the  sixth  and  fifteenth  months,  and  half  of  these 
be(we(*n  the  seventh  and  tenth  months.  Sanitary  sur- 
roundings do  not  seem  to  figure  much  in  this  disease, 
as  it  occurs  among  all  classes  and  conditions  of  people. 

The  879  cases  cited  by  Holt  in  the  last  edition  of  his 
work,  show  that  any  form  of  food  may  be  a  cause  of 
Scurvy,  even  breast-milk,  but  this  is  the  exception.  The 
three  which  stand  out  most  i>rominently  are:  Proprie- 
tary Infant  Foods,  ('ondenaed  Milk,  and  Sterilized  Milk, 
showing  in  all  cases  of  Scurvy  that  the  something  needed 
for  the  propc^r  nutrition  of  the  infant  was  lacking. 

It  usually  takes  a  long  continued  (»rror  of  diet  to 
develo]^  this  condition,  although  a  few  cases  have  been 
r(*ported  in  children  under  one  month. 

Proj)rietary  infant  foods  take  the  lead  by  over  fifty 
jM»r  cent,  of  the  r(»i)orted  cases.  In  many  of  these,  but 
a  small  amount  of  milk  was  used.  To  the  overheating 
of  the  milk  in  the  case  of  the  so-called  "sterilization"  of 
milk  which  is  praclised  by  many  p<^ople,  is  ascribed  the 
large  nnmb<*r  of  cases  reported  from  this  kind  of  feed- 
ing. 
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No  theory  has  yet  been  advanced  in  explanation  how 
diet  causes  Scurvy,  and  no  single  dietetic  error  yet  held 
responsible.    (Holt). 

The  profession  is  again  indebted  to  Northrup  for  the 
lirst  autopsy  here,  and  the  piithological  findings  which 
he  reported  have  been  verified  by  all  subsequent  observ- 
ers, who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  witness  a  post- 
mortem examination  on  a  case  dying  from  this  cause. 

But  few  deaths  have  occurred  fi'om  Scurvy  and  fewer 
autopsies  have  been  made,  so  that  the  true  lesions  may 
not  yet  be  fully  defined,  as  those  found  show  only  the 
extreme  cases. 

The  most  striking  as  well  as  the  most  constant  lesion 
is  the  subperiosteal  hemorrhage  which  may  occur  any- 
whei-e  in  the  body,  but  atfects  chiefly  the  bones  of  the 
lower  extremities,  and  is  often  extensive. 

Separation  of  the  epiphyses  from  the  shaft  of  the  long 
bones  has  also  been  found.  The  microscopic  changes  in 
the  bones  are  claimed  to  be  similar  to  rickets.  Holt 
claims  that  the  alterations  in  the  blood-vessels  are  an 
important  factor  in  bringing  about  the  disjKisition  to 
hemorrhage,  but  as  yet  have  been  very  imperfectly  stud- 
ied. 

Taking  up  the  symptoms  of  this  disease,  the  one  which 
most  forcibly  struck  me  in  the  few  cases  I  have  seen, 
was  the  fact  that  the  child  cried  every  time  that  it  was 
handled  or  approadu'd  by  the  mother  or  anyone  else, 
and  was  contented  to  remain  quiet  in  almost  any  posi- 
tion in  which  it  was  placed.  This  combined  with  a  his- 
tory of  peevishness,  irritability,  and  loss  of  appetite 
should  put  one  on  his  guard.  Later  come  the  more 
typical  symptoms  such  as  the  swellings,  most  often  about 
the  ankle  joints,  also  the  changes  in  the  buccal  mucous 
membrane,  the  Scorbutic  Stomatitis  (ulcerative),  al- 
though in  one  case  I  saw  there  were  no  mouth  symptoms. 

The  gums  aiT  purplish  and  bleed  easily,  and  there  is 
also  an  obnoxious  fetor  to  the  breath.    As  these  condl- 
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tions  go  on  the  child  becomes  markedly  anemic,  and 
loses  both  weight  and  strength.  The  legs  are  flabby  and 
swollen,  and  a  condition  of  pseudo-paralysis  may  develop, 
th(^  child  refusing  to  move  the  leg  on  account  of  the 
pain,  and  probably  the  general  w^eakness.  Alsu  this 
is  said  to  be  due  sometimes  to  epiphyseal  separation. 
Ecchymoses  frecpiently  occur  about  the  joints,  although 
1  was  able  to  find  this  condition  in  only  one  case.  The 
swellings  in  these  cases  are  pceuliiir,  fusiform,  tense,  com- 
monly without  redness,  do  not  fluctuate,  and  may  be 
palpated  without  pain.  Protrusion  of  the  eyeballs  is 
claimed  in  ten  p<»r  cent,  of  the  cases. 

Hemorrhages  may  occur  from  any  mucous  membrane, 
but  are  more  common  beneath  the  skin  resembling  the 
ordinary  bruise,  or  the  *'blaek  and  blue"  spots.  Anemia 
and  the  cachectic^  api>earance  is  very  well  marked  in 
the  later  stages.  Tlun-e  may  be  a  slight  and  erratic  rise 
of  temperature. 

Death  may  come  slowly  from  asthenia,  or  rapidly  from 
heart  failure,  or  any  intercurrent  disease  however  slight 
may  lead  to  this  termination. 

The  disease  most  frequently  confounded  with  Scurvy 
is  said  to  be  Rheumatism,  although  the  diagnosis  of 
poliomyelitis  has  been  made  from  the  apparent  disability, 
as  also  have  been  hip-joint  trouble,  and  some  more  ser- 
ious surgical  diseases. 

The  outlook  for  these  cases  when  seen  at  any  stages 
of  the  dis(»ase  is  almost  invariably  good.  The  improve- 
ment when  placed  on  the  proper  treatment  takes  place 
almost  immediately,  even  in  the  severe  cases,  and  the 
results  achieved  are  very  gratifying  to  both  the  par- 
carts  and  the  physician.  Of  course,  the  more  severe  the 
case  the  longer  will  be  the  time  required  for  the  child 
to  ^i't  back  to  its  normal  condition,  the  anemia  being 
the  slowest  part  of  this  disease  to  overcome. 

The  treatment  resolves  itself  into 

First:    Stopping  whatever  kind  of  food  the  child  may, 
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be  having:  at  that  time,  and  placing  it  on  a  fresh  modi- 
fied milk;  which  is  adapted  to  the  child's'  needs  and  con- 
dition. 

Se'tondly:  (living  some  fresh  fruit-juice.  I  have  used 
orange-juice  in  my  cases  with  uniformly  good  results. 
For  the  anemia  some  form  of  Iron  is  indicated.  Older 
children  may  be  allowed  some  fresh  vogctrtbles  such  as 
potatoes,  with  meat  gravy. 

In  regard  to  the  other  food  disease,  "Rickets,"  the 
American  Pediatric  Society's  report  shows  that  about 
fortj'-live  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  Kcurvy  showed  some 
evidence  of  rickets.  While  the  causes  of  these  two  dis- 
eases may  be  similar,  and  while  both  may  exist  in  the 
same  case,  yet  they  ..re  recogniz-  d  to-day  as  two  separ- 
ate and  distinct  diseases  for,  as  Holt  puts  it:  "The  tend- 
ency to  hemorrhage  and  the  prompt  curability  by  fresh 
foods  and  fruit-juices  have  no  counterpart  in  rickets.'' 

I  have  now  to  report  two  cases,  the  first  of  which 
is  the  mildest  I  have  seen,  and  the  second,  the  most 
severe. 

I  was  called  to  see  a  <hild  who  had  fallen  out  of  bed 
a  few  days  before,  and  .ns  the  nioiher  explained  it  when 
I  arrived,  *he  cri<'s  every  time  I  mov(»  his  leg  or  change 
him,  and  1  know  he  has  hurt  his  hip-joint.'  After  exam- 
ining the  child  as  carefully  as  I  could,  and  finding  no 
evidence  of  injury  excepting  a  black  and  blue  spot  (ec- 
chymosis)  on  the  thi;;h,  near  the  hip  J!)int,  and  a  swelling 
on  the  thigh,  above  the  knee,  rather  tens^  but  no  fluctua- 
tion, apparently  not  painful,  for  I  could  i)ali)ate  it  all  1 
wished,  but  the  moment  I  moved  the  leg  there  was  a 
cry  of  pain.  I  told  the  mother  that  I  conld  not  find 
any  evidence  of  injury  from  the  fall,  and  asked  for 
some  more  information,  which  I  found  out  was  as  fol- 
lows: Family  history  negative,  except  that  maternal 
grandfather  died  of  tuberculosis.  This  was  the  second 
child,  six  months  old,  apparently  well  nourished,  plump, 
25 
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r  good  color.  First  child  alive,  healthy^  two  years  of  age, 
both  nursed  two  to  threo  weeks,  then  put  on  to  condensed 
milk.  No  teeth,  but  both  were  backwards,  no  mouth 
symptoms,  no  rise  of  temperature.  Mother  had  noticed 
that  the  child  was  peevish  and  fretful,  without  much 
appetite,  and  showed  a  disinclination  to  be  handled  be- 
fore the  fall,  but  much  more  so  after.  I  told  her  that 
I  thought  that  some  other  cause  would  account  for  the 
trouble  rather  than  the  fall,  and  suggested  changing 
the  food,  but  the  mother  informed  me  that  the  first 
child  had  done  well  enough  on  the  same  food,  and  insist- 
ed that  there  was  some  trouble  in  the  joint.  I  then 
asked  Dr.  Cook  to  see  the  case  with  me,  who,  after  his 
usual  cai'eful  and  thorough  examination,  informed  the 
mother  that  there  was  no  trouble  in  the  joint.  On  the 
way  down  to  the  station,  Dr.  Cook  characteristically  re- 
marked, "if  you  will  put  that  child  on  to  diluted  milk, 
and  give  it  the  juice  of  one  orange  every  day,  the  Lord 
will  do  the  rest,  and  the  child  will  be  well  in  a  short 
time."     He  was  a  good  prophet. 

The  second  and  most  severe  case  1  have  to  report  has 
the  following  history:  Female  child  sixteen  months  old. 
Had  been  failing  for  some  time,  no  particular  cause  as 
far  as  the  mother  knew.  The  child  then  became  peevish 
and  fretful,  perspired  freely  about  the  head,  sleep  broken, 
and  appetite  gone.  Cried  every  time  she  was  moved  and 
refused  to  move  the  legs  or  attempt  to  walk;  as  the 
mother  explained  it  she  was  too  weak.  The  child,  so  it 
is  claimed,  weighed  eleven  and  three  quarter  pounds  at 
birth,  but  at  four  months  had  only  gained  one  pound 
and  a  quarter.  Nursed  one  week,  then  all  the  different 
proprietary  fooils  were  tried,  until  condensed  milk,  which 
seemed  to  agree  with  her  better  than  anything  else,  and 
this  had  been  her  diet  for  a  year.  The  family  history  was 
negative  and  the  surroundings  good.  The  child  seeme<l 
to  have  no  trouble  until  a  month  or  six  weeks  before  I 
was  called,  and  then  the  parents  did  not  think  much  of 
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it,  laying  the  condition  to  its  being  lioused  up  during  the 
winter.  The  physical  examination  of  the  child  showed 
it  to  be  a  typical  case  of  well-advanced  Scurvy,  with  the 
swellings  of  the  ankle  and  thigh;  also  one,  which  was 
new  to  me,  which  was  on  the  bottom  of  the  foot,  under 
the  beely  the  same  fusiform,  tense,  non-fluctuating  swell- 
ing, without  redness  or  pain  or  palpation.  Pain  on  move- 
ment of  the  legs,  and  the  pseudo-paralysis  were-  well 
marked,  and  the  legs  were  also  thin  and  flabby.  The 
mouth  showed  the  scorbutic  stomatitis,  with  sordes  on 
the  lips,  which  bled  easily,  and  the  breath  was  very  of- 
fensive. There  had  been  "pistaxis,  arnl  the  urine  showed 
some  blood-corpuscles,  a  trace  of  albumin,  mucus,  uric 
acid,  etc.  Fever  occurred  at  irregular  intervals.  The 
child  was  very  pale  and  anemic,  with  a  very  decided 
cachectic  appearance. 

Placed  on  milk,  orange-juice,  potatoe  with  gravy,  and 
iron,  she  made  a  very  prompt  and  satisfactory  recovery. 
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ACTJTE  NEPHRITIS  IN  INFANCY 


Walter  G.  Murphy,  M.D., 

BAST  HABTFOBD. 


At  one  time  Nephritis  was  considered  a  very  rare  dis- 
ease in  infauey.  To-day,  with  the  more  earefnl  atten- 
tion given  to  the  study  of  children's  diseases,  many 
cases  are  reported  which  formerly  were  not  recognized. 
Nephritis  is  not,  however,  an  everyday  occurrence  in 
practice,and  its  course,  when  present,  is  entirely  different 
from  the  disease  as  commonly  observed  in  older  children 
and  adults.  The  diagnosis  is  often  very  difficult,  particu- 
larly in  the  early  stages,  and  unless  carefully  sought  for 
the  disease  is  not  easily  recognized. 

Holt  says  the  onset  is  generally  abrupt,  with  high  fever 
and  vomiting;  dropsy  is  exceptional  early  in  the  disease 
but  present  towards  the  close;  anemia  is  a  prominent 
and  valuable  symptom.  At  times  there  is  dyspnea,  with- 
out pulmonary  disease.  Nervous  symptoms  are  com- 
mon; dullness  and  apathy  are  usual,  convulsions  rare. 
The  urine  is  not  often  scanty  until  the  close  and  some- 
times not  then;  suppression  of  urine  is  not  common. 
Albumen  is  frequently  absent  early  in  the  attack  but 
invariably  present  at  a  later  period,  rarely  in  lai*ge 
amounts.  Casts  can  be  found,  by  centrifuge,  and  are  of 
the  hyaline,  granular  and  epithelial  vaneties;  blood- 
casts  rare.  Pus  cells,  renal  epithelial  cells  and  red 
blood-cells  are  found. 

Considering  the  difficulty  in  diagnosis,  the  liability  to 
confuse  this  disease  with  other  conditions,  and  the  rela- 
tive infrequency  of  nephritis  in  litth*  children,  the  writer 
hopes  the  Society-  will  be  interested  in  the  report  of  two 
cases  he  has  recently  encountered. 
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Case  1.     D.  B.,  female,  age  seven  months. 

Family  history  negative,  except  mother  who  suffered 
from  acute  nephritis  of  pregnancy  with  the  premature 
birth  of  the  baby  as  a  result;  otherwise  there  is  no  dis- 
ease or  tendency  on  either  side. 

Personal  history:  Born  January  eighth,  1903;  weight 
at  birth,  six  pounds.  She  was  fed  artificially  on  a  milk 
and  cream  mixture.  Initial  loss  in  weight,  one  pound, 
after  which  she  gained  steadily  until  the  third  month 
when  her  weight  was  seven  pounds  one  ounce.  At  three 
months  her  diet  was  increased  and  she  was  given,  in  ad- 
dition to  her  milk  mixture,  one-half  teaspoonful  of  fresh 
beef-juice  twice  daily.  At  three  and  a  half  months 
Ihere  was  a  sharp  attack  of  indigestion  lasting  three  or 
four  days.  Bowels  generally  in  good  condition,  at  times 
constipation  alternating  with  diarrhea.  After  the  third 
month  she  gained  slowly,  sometimes  only  a  quarter  of  a 
})ound  a  week,  other  weeks  not  any.  At  five  months 
food  increased  in  quantity  and  strength  and  beef-juice 
was  given,  one  teaspoonful  three  times  daily,  and  then 
every  other  feeding.  Was  anemic,  and  attacks  of  indi- 
gestion, with  vomiting  and  diarrhea,  were  more  frequent. 
At  such  times  barley-water  was  substituted  for  the  milk. 
Weight  at  five  months  nine  and  one-eighth  pounds.  Ap- 
jH'tite  capricious  and  she  did  not  sleep  well  at  night; 
sufifered  frequently  from  colic,  the  movements  often  con- 
tained curd,  were  grt*en  in  color  and  generally  offensive; 
vomited  easily.  Weight  at  seven  months  ten  and  one- 
half  pounds,  a  total  gain  of  only  four  and  one-half  pounds 
since  birth.  At  this  time  she  was  taking  milk  diluted 
one-half,  in  combination  with  a  prepared  food  with  beef- 
juice.  Seemed  in  fair  condition  up  to  August  second 
when  she  had  a  sharj)  attack  of  gastroenteritis  with 
vomiting,  diarrhea  and  fever.  I  saw  her  for  the  first 
time  August  fifth. 

(reneral  examination:  Anemia  marked;  temperature 
104^  per  rectum;  cried  very  little;  listless  and  rather 
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stupid  in  facial  expression  and  attitude;  muscles  relaxed; 
abdomen  distended.  The  most  noticeable  symptom  was 
a  p:eneral  anasarca  which  pitted  deeply  upon  pressure 
and  involved  principally  the  face,  neck  and  extremities. 
This  was  first  noticed  as  a  slight  pufflness  about  the  eyes 
three  days  before  I  saw  her. 

Physical  examination:  Fontanelles  open  and  not  de- 
pressed, head  rather  large  with  craniotabes;  no  teeth; 
tongue  coated,  lips  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth 
red  and  dry.  Throat  normal;  eyes  partly  closed,  pupils 
normal  in  size  and  reaction;  facial  expression  dull.  N<i 
superficial  glandular  enlargement;  well  marked  rosary. 
Lungs  negative  except  over  lower  posterior  portion  there 
were  a  few  coarse  rAles,  bronchial  in  character;  respira- 
tory sounds  not  increased.  Heart  area  normal,  no  val- 
vular disease  evident,  second  sound  apparently  accentu- 
ated. Stomach  area  enlarged;  intestines  considerably 
distended  with  gas.  Liver  dullness  nonnal.  Spleen  ap- 
parently enlarged.  Respirations  rapid  and  somewhat 
labored,  pulse  rapid  but  regular  with  some  increased  ten- 
sion. No  muscular  twitchings.  General  attitude  sug- 
gested meningitis.  Koenig's  sign  and  Babinski's  sign 
absent.  Quantity  of  urine  normal.  Diarrhea;  move- 
ments greenish,  containing  curd  and  odor  markedly  foul 
— much  more  so  than  usual  in  these  cases.  Vomiting 
occasionally,  mucus  and  some  curdled  milk.  Examina- 
tion of  urine  showed  albumen  one-third  by  volume,  acid 
in  reaction,  no  sugar,  a  well-marked  reaction  of  diacetic 
acid.  After  precipitation  by  centrifuge,  microscopical 
examination  showed  granular  and  hyaline  casts  with 
renal  epithelium. 

No  blood  examination  made. 

Diagnosis  acute  nephritis. 

Treatment:  All  milk  was  stopped  and  no  food  given; 
boiled  water  only  for  ten  hours  and  then  barley-water. 
A  high  rectal  enema  of  salt  and  water  was  given  and  the 
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bowelH  thoroughly  flushed  and  this  was  followed  by  one- 
half  ounce  of  castor  oil  by  the  mouth  as  soon  as  the 
stomach  would  retain  it.  Vomiting  ceased  after  the 
enema.  Tool  spongmg,  small  doses  of  brandy  and  ten 
grain  doses  of  bismuth  after  the  oil  had  operated. 

August  fifth.  Barley-water  discontinued  and  whey 
given,  but  baby  does  not  retain  it  readily.^  Condensed 
milk  one  to  fifteen  tried  with  about  the  same  result. 
Temperature  104°,  pulse  rapid;  odor  of  movements  less; 
considerable  mucus;  urine  scanty. 

August  sixth.  Temperature  104°;  pulse  very  rapid 
but  regular;  not  quite  so  stupid  and  dropsy  rather  less. 
Does  not  take  condensed  milk  readily,  given  modified 
( ow's  milk — formula.  Fat  2,  proteid  1,  sugar  3,  with  dex- 
trinized  barley-water;  one-half  ounce  castor  oil  once 
daily  and  five  drops  dialyzed  iron  t.  i.  d.  Bismuth  given 
after  each  movement.  Albumen  slightly  less.  Anemia 
increased. 

August  seventh.  Does  not  retain  the  milk;  more  fre- 
quent movements  and  odor  increased;  not  so  bright  as 
day  before.  Temperature  103°.  Milk  thoroughly  pep- 
tonized, same  formula;  oil  continued;  very  little  liquid 
taken. 

August  eighth.  Rather  brighter.  Movements  better, 
less  mucus  and  less  odor.  Milk  seemingly  agrees;  taken 
uinetet^n  to  twenty  ounces  a  day;  dropsy  less. 

From  the  ninth  to  fifteenth  symptoms  improved. 
Dropsy  disa[)j>eared  and  movements  odorless  after  pep- 
tonized milk  given.  Baby  greatly  emaciated,  but  much 
brighter  mentally,  noticed  and  wished  to  touch  things. 
Temperature  on  the  fifteenth  99°.  Cries  very  little^ 
takes  nourishment  fairly  well,  oil  gradually  reduced  in 
amount  and  frequency.  Urinary  examination  on  the 
eighth,  tenth,  twelfth  and  fourteenth  showed  less  al- 
bumen. Casts  still  present.  There  seemed  to  be  an 
intimate  association  between  the  condition  of  the  bowels 
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and  the  amount  of  albumen  present  in  the  urine;  when 
the  bowels  were  free,  the  movements  well  digested  and 
Hi  lie  odor  the  albumen  was  less. 

On  the  seventeenth  baby  decidedly  worse.  Bowels 
very  loose,  pulse  weak  and  rapid;  temperature  104°; 
facial  expression  anxious;  hoarse  and  examination  of  the 
lungs  showed  numerous  rflles.  Condition  thought  to  be 
due  to  catching  cold  by  being  uncovered  in  the  night. 
Died  of  exhaustion  early  the  eighteenth.  No  autopsy. 
In  cases  reported  when  autopsy  has  been  made  acute 
parenchymatous  nephritis  has  been  found. 

Case  II.     S.  M.,  male,  two  months. 

Family  history  negative,  except  mother  had  acute 
nephritis  of  pregnancy  causing  premature  birth  of  the 
baby  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  month.  At  the 
time  of  the  baby's  birth  the  mother's  urine  contained 
albumen  and  casts. 

iVrsonal  history.  Horn  June  sixth,  ItMKJ.  Lalxu* 
normal.  Hirth  weight  four  and  one-quarter  pounds,  ap- 
parently strong  and  healthy.  He  was  wrapped  in  cotton 
and  placed  in  an  incubalor  and  fed  by  means  of  a  medi- 
cine dro])iH^r,  Ihrce  grains  every  two  hours  with  a  mix- 
ture containing  fat  2,  jiroteid  .08,  and  sugar  3  per  cent, 
with  lime  water.  This  was  retained  very  well.  Until 
June  ninth  the  movements  were  brown  in  color  and 
varied  from  one  to  fotir  a  day;  became  yellow  on  th- 
fourlh  day.  F'ood  then  increased  to  fat  2,  proteid  .(K>, 
sugar  ;{!/.  The  next  day  vomit(Kl  and  stools  contained 
curd.  Food  reduced  to  first  formula,  with  benefit.  Cord 
sejiarated  normally  on  the  sixth  day.  The  weight  stead- 
ily decreased  for  ten  days  and  then  remained  stationary 
at  four  pounds.  Food  carefully  increased  in  quantity 
and  strength.  Vomiting  infrequent;  movements  yellow 
and  well  digested.  By  the  twentieth  day  was  taking  fat 
2.50,  proteid  1,  sugar  4'/.  Temperature  varied  from  97 
to  0I)°;  no  fever  of  inanition  but  no  gain  in  w^eight. 
January    twenty-eighth    vomited   once.     Removed   from 
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the  incubator  and  dressed  on  the  twentj-ninth,  the 
twenty-third  day  after  birth.  June  thirtieth  vomited 
twice;  movements  normal.  Looks  and  acts  fairly  well. 
July  third  vomited  three  times,  a  watery  substance,  but 
no  milk.  V6mited  once  July  fourth.  Vomiting  came  on 
some  time  after  eating,  and  not  easily  controlled  by 
changes  in  diet.  Vomited  again  on  the  sixth.  Milk  sup- 
ply excellent  and  not  too  rich;  examination  showed  4:^ 
fat.  Vomited  occasionally  until  the  twelfth  when  he 
had  a  severe  attack  containing  undigested  milk.  Im- 
proved the  thirteenth,  and  milk,  which  had  been  discon- 
tinued for  twenty-four  hours,  resumed  at  slightly  lower 
percentage  than  he  had  been  taking.  Weight  remained 
at  four  pounds. 

I  speak  of  these  details  to  show  that  in  the  main  the 
diet  agi'eed.  We  were  obliged  to  stop  the  milk  only 
once,  and  still  there  was  no  gain  in  weight.  Tempera- 
ture normal  most  of  the  time;  general  appearance 
anemic.  Was  in  fairly  good  condition  on  the  fifteenth 
when  I  left  town.  During  my  absence  there  was  a  sharp 
attack  of  gastroenteritis,  and  the  baby  was  quite  ill. 
On  my  return  August  first,  I  found  the  following  condi- 
tion: Weight  three  pounds,  temjierature  101°,  pulse 
rapid  but  regular;  occasional  vomiting  and  four  or  five 
diarrheal  movements  daily.  Stools  contained  mucus  and 
undigested  casein  and  were  very  offensive;  tongue  coat- 
ed ;  abdomen  distended  ;  colicky  and  occasionally  crie'l 
with  pain.  Most  of  the  time  was  quiet  and  somewhat 
stupid.  Quantity  of  urine  apparently  not  diminished. 
yery  anemic.  A  slight  putliness  of  the  right  lower  lid 
was  noticed.  The  usual  treatment  was  employed;  all 
milk  stopped  and  barley-water  substituted  and  one-half 
ounce  of  castor  oil  administered.  Examination  of  the 
urine  showed  a  small  amount  of  albumen  and  a  few 
casts. 

Physical  examination:  Small,  anemic  and  poorly  de- 
veloped; skin  rather  dry,  very  little  adipose  tissue;  no 
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evidence  of  rickets;  mouth  and  lips  dry;  throat  normal; 
no  glandular  enlargement;  facial  expression  listless  and 
somewhat  stupid ;  cries  only  when  colicky ;  vomits  fre- 
quently. Examination  of  thorax  and  abdomen  negative, 
except  distention  of  bowi^ls. 

August  2.  Anasarca  which  was  very  slight  on  the 
first  considerably  increased,  involving  face  and  extremi- 
ties. Temperature  101°;  anemia  increased;  vomits  less 
and  character  of  movements  rather  better;  odor  still 
present.  Whey  substituted  for  barley-water  and  castor 
oil  each  morning  advised. 

August  ^.  Albumen  in  urine  increased;  anasarca  in- 
creased; pits  readily  upon  pressure. 

August  4.  Temperature  KKl*^;  dropsy  slightly  less; 
whey  agrees  perfectly.  No  vomiting;  odor  of  movements 
much  less  and  character  improved. 

August  5.     Improvement  continues. 

August  6.     Temperature  101°;  dropsy  less. 

August  7.  Temperature  100°;  pulse  rapid,  no  tension; 
dro])sy  less  than  day  before;  mental  condition  brighter; 
no  colic. 

August  8.  Baby  acts  hungry.  Given  two  feedings  in 
twenty-four  hours  of  condensed  milk  diluted  one  to  fif- 
teen, two  ounces  at  each  feeding. 

August  9.     Condensed  milk  substituted  for  the  whey. 

From  this  time  there  has  been  a  steady  improvement 
and  an  uninteiruptcd  gain  in  weight.  Dropsy  gradually 
disappeared  and  with  it  the  intense  anemia  noticeable  in 
this  case  as  in  Case  I. 

August  25.  Urine  contains  only  a  trace  of  albumen; 
casts  still  present. 

September  3.  Weight  five  and  one-half  pounds.  Looks 
and  acts  better  than  any  time  since  birth.  Movements 
normal;  no  vomiting.  This  improvement  has  continued 
to  date  and  the  urine  is  entirely  clear.     Is  still  taking 
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iron  and  a  diet  of  condensed  milk. 

As  we  carefully  review  the  hislory  of  these  cases,  the 
question  naturally  arises:  Why  should  these  two  babies 
have  Brig^ht's  disease?  We  are  accustomed  to  functional 
disturbances,  in  infancy  and  childhood;  but  this  is  an 
orjj:anic  disease,  and  is,  in  a  way,  unusual. '  The  causes 
^iven  in  the  books  are  scarlet  fever,  measles,  varioloid 
and  varicella,  acute  local  diseases  of  the  skin,  erysipelas, 
rheumatism,  typhoid  fever,  exposui'e  to  cold,  uric  acid 
infarction,  acute  and  chronic  intestinal  diseases,  toxemia, 
and  so  on.  Goulkewich  in  220  post  mortem  examina- 
tions of  infants'  kidneys  rej)ort8  twenty-three  cases  of 
nephritis.  In  these  the  prmary  diseases  were  pneu- 
monia eleven,  tuberculosis  six,  and  enteritis  six. 

Limiting:  our  consideration  to  that  form  associated 
with  /gastrointestinal  disorders,  which  these  two  cases 
undoubtedly  were,  we  find  at  least  three  reasons  why 
nephritis  should  develop. 

First.  Heredity.  B  oth  mothera  had  nephritis  of 
prep:nancy.     In  this  there  was  perhajys  predisposition. 

Second.  Both  babies  were  overfed  with  a  diet  hi^h  in 
proteids.  In  case  1  when  I  first  saw  it,  the  diet  was  rich 
Jersey  milk,  diluted  one-half  in  combination  with  a  pre- 
pared food  hip:h  in  albuminous  product,  together  with 
beef-juice.  This  diet  was  given  undoubtedly  on  account 
of  the  failure  to  gain  in  weight.  In  case  2,  under  my  per- 
sonal supervision  from  birth,  the  proteids  were  pushed 
for  the  same  reason.  The  rational  indication  is  to  in- 
crease the  proteids  when  digestion  is  good  and  the  baby 
does  not  gain.  In  case  II,  except  for  an  occasional  at- 
tack of  vomiting,  which  many  infants  have,  there  was  no 
reason  to  suppose  the  proteids  were  not  taken  care  of; 
most  of  the  time  the  movements  were  perfectly  digested 
and  curds  were  not  often  present.  Yeo  says,  however, 
that  the  ingestion  of  too  great  a  quantity  of  albuminous 
material  necessitates  the  excretion,  by  the  kidneys,  of  so 
large  an  amount  of  nitrogenous  waste  that  a  hy])eremia 
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iH  excited  often  resulting:  in  disease.  This  is  shown  also 
by  Porter  in  a  recent  article.  That  the  high  proteids 
were  the  contributing?  cause  is  shown  by  the  prompt  im- 
provement in  both  cases,  the  disappearance  of  the 
anasarca  and  lower  temperature  when  the  proteids  were 
reduced  or  modified.  Case  1  would  not  take  whey  or 
condensed  milk,  so  was  given  modified  cow's  milk,  pro- 
teid  .08,  but  did  not  improve  until  the  milk  was  thor- 
oughly peptonized.  In  case  II  the  improvement  began 
with  the  substitution  of  whey  for  cow's  milk.  Later  con- 
dens<*d  milk  was  given,  on  account  of  its  low  proteids. 
On  this  diet  the  baby  is  steadily  gaining  from  one-quart- 
er to  one-half  pound  a  week. 

The  third  possible  reason — really  the  exciting  cause — 
is  the  decomposition  of  the  proteid  in  the  intestinal 
canal,  as  evidenced  by  the  exceedingly  foul  odor,  in  both 
cases,  to  which  I  have  referred.  When  we  consider  tbt 
length  of  the  intestinal  tract  in  infancy;  the  slight  de- 
velopment of  the  muscular  coat;  the  size  and  number  of 
the  capillaries  and  the  intimate  relationship  existing  be- 
tween the  kidneys  and  digestive  system,  we  can  very 
readily  see  how  a  toxemia  could  ultinuitely  result  in 
nephritis.  The  dec(miposition  of  the  proteids,  shown  in 
the  odor  of  the  feces,  |K)ints  directly  to  a  toxic  condition, 
and  the  high  tem|M»rature  indicates  an  absorption.  In 
our  test  for  diacetic  acid,  acetone,  this  opinion  is  confirm- 
ed, and  Van  Jaksch  says  diacetic  acid  is  common  in  auto- 
intoxication. T'tfelnuin  and  Hhuiberg  rejmrt  finding  in- 
dican  in  cases  similar  to  these  I  have  reported. 

The  several  stages  then,  could  be  summarized  as — first, 
predisposition;  second,  a  hyperemia;  third,  an  infe<-tioii. 

There  is  another  condition  closely  allied  to  nephritis 
in  infancy  and  which  is  often  confounded  with  it, — a 
uiorc^  or  less  general  anasarca  without  kidney  involve- 
ment. Very  little  is  said  of  this  disease  or  condition  in 
the  text  books.  Fairbanks  has  recently  rejiorted  a  num- 
b(»r  of  cases  in  an  article  in  the  American  Journal  of 
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Medical  Sciences  for  September.  In  these  eases  many 
came  to  autopsy  and  no  kidney  lesions  were  found.  The 
cause  is  rather  uncertain,  but  I  have  recently  seen  sucli 
a  case.  Baby  A.,  at  six  months  who  showed  a  general 
anasarca  and  was  very  weak  and  anemic.  This  dropsy 
involving  the  face,  hands  and  feet,  pitted  upon  pressure. 
After  careful  examination  neither  albumen  nor  casts 
could  be  found.  The  temperature  was  normal.  A 
change  in  diet  with  lessened  proteids  quickly  cleared  up 
this  condition.  These  cases  should  always  be  thoroughly 
investigated  and  with  the  possibility  of  grave  kidney 
changes  kept  in  mind.  Case  II  showed  evidence  of  kid- 
ney disease,  under  the  microscope  long  after  the  albumen 
had  disappeared.  Dr.  Jacobi  has  said  he  could  demons- 
trate kidney  disease  with  the  microscope  in  nineteen  out 
of  twenty  cases  when  there  is  only  a  trace  of  albumen. 
I  believe  it  is  possible  to  have  general  anasarca  without 
kidney  disease,  but  I  believe  also  that  unless  the  cause 
of  the  dro[>sy  is  removed  kidney  disease  is  liable  to  ap- 
j)ear. 

The  prognosis  in  cases  of  nephritis  in  infancy  is  very 
grave  in  advanced  cases.  Holt  reports  eight  cases  with 
seven  deaths.  If  found  early  the  chances  are  very  much 
better,  and  many  cases  are  so  mild  that  the  disease  lasts 
only  a  few  days  or  a  week. 

The  treatment  is  symptomatic  and  along  the  lines 
usually  followed  in  acute  Bright-s  disease  in  the  adult. 
In  the  two  cases  reported  in  this  paper,  a  reduction  of 
the  proteid  acted  very  well.  Whether  it  would  be  so  in 
all  cases  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  Diuretics,  on  ac- 
count of  the  large  dose  required  are  not  advisable. 
Plenty  of  water  to  drink  and  warm  bathing  are  indicated. 
If  there  is  vomiting. lavage  is  necessary  followed  by  cas- 
tor oil  or  calomel  to  empty  the  intestinal  canal  of  all 
decomposing  substances. 
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E.  R.  Lampson,  M.D., 


HABTTORD. 


It  ifl  DOW  known  that  diseases  of  the  pancreas  are  far 
from  uncommon,  and  much  has  been  learned  in  recent 
years  from  the  investigations  and  writings  of  Fitz,  Opie, 
Flexner  and  others  in  regard  to  the  etiology,  pathology, 
symptoms  and  treatment.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
nevertheless  that  Tulpius  found  an  abscess  of  the  pan- 
creas as  long  ago  as  1641,  and  that  Greisel  described  a 
case  of  gangrenous  pancreatitis  in  1673. 

Portal  in  1804  described  cases  of   pancreatitis  both . 
suppurative  and  gangrenous. 

In  1842  Claessen  collected  a  series  of  six  cases  from 
various  sources.  Numerous  other  articles  on  diseases  of 
the  pancreas  have  appeared  from  time  to  time,  but  to 
Fitz  of  Boston,  whose  monograph  was  written  in  1889, 
belongs  the  credit  of  first  properly  classifying  the  in- 
flammatory diseases  of  the  pancreas,  and  bringing  them 
prominently  before  the  medical  profession.  The  experi- 
ments of  Opie  and  Flexner  are  well  known.  Acute  pan- 
creatitis has  been  divided  by  Fitz  into  hemorrhagic, 
suppurative  and  gangrenous,  although  it  is  probable  that 
grangrenous  pancreatitis  is  but  a  step  further  in  the 
process  of  hemorrhagic  i)ancreatitis,  as  in  over  one-halt 
of  the  cases  there  were  in  parts  of  the  gland  evidences  of 
hemorrhagic  pancreatitis,  having  preceded  the  gangren- 
ous. 

Robson  and  Moynihan  have  divided  the  diseases  of  the 
pancreas  into  acute,  subacute  and  chronic  pancreatitis. 
This  by  some  authorities  is  thought  to  be  a  wise  classi- 
tication,  and  does  not  interfere  with  Fitz's  division  of 
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acute   pancreatitis   into   hemorrhagic,   suppurative   and 
gangrenous. 

ETIOLOGY. 

In  considering  the  etiology  there  is  one  anatomical  fact 
we  must  call  to  mind.  The  main  duct  of  the  pancreas, 
the  canal  of  Wirsung,  extends  from  left  to  right  gradual- 
ly enlarging  until  at  the  neck  of  the  gland  it  changes  its 
course  and  turns  downwards  and  backwards.  Just  be- 
fore reaching  the  duodenum  it  unites  with  the  common 
bile-duct  to  form  the  Ampulla  or  Diverticulum  of  Vater, 
which  opens  into  the  posterior  part  of  the  duodenum. 

Experimentally  pancreatitis  has  been  produced  upon 
animals  by  injecting  the  duct  of  Wirsung  with  various 
substances,  dilute  acids,  dilute  alkalies,  suspensions  of 
bacteria,  artificial  gastric  juice  and  lastly  bile.  This  last 
experiment  was  suggested  to  Opie  by  the  fact  that  in  one 
case  when  a  stone  had  become  lodged  in  the  diverticulum 
of  Vater  closing  the  opening  into  the  duodenum,  the  bile 
was  traced  along  the  canal  of  Wirsung,  and  that  acute 
hemorrhagic  pancreatitis  had  developed.  He  then  tried 
injecting  bile  into  the  pancreas  of  dogs  and  produced 
acute  pancreatitis  in  each  instance.  Thus  where  a  stone 
lodges  in  the  ampulla,  closing  the  opening  into  the  duo 
denum,  yet  of  a  sufficiently  small  size  or  of  such  shape 
as  not  to  occlude  the  duct  of  Wirsung  the  force  of  bile 
flowing  into  the  common  duct  being  slightly  greater  than 
the  force  of  the  pancreatic  secretion,  bile  will  flow  into 
the  pancreas,  thus  setting  u])  acute  hemorrliagic  pan 
creatitis. 

Opie  re|>orts  that  in  thirteen  recent  cases  of  pancreati- 
tis in  which  there  were  autopsies,  in  ten  gall-stones  were 
found.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  an  undoubted 
relationship  between  gall-stones  and  acute  hemorrhagic 
pancreatitis. 

Chronic  indigestion,  alcoholism,  syphilis  and  trauma- 
tism are  also  said  to  be  etiological  factors, but  gall-stones 
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and  traumatism  are  the  only  causes  which  have  bec^n 
proven  to  produce  acute  hemorrhagic  pancreatitis. 

Pathologically  the  gland  is  much  enlarged,  its  color 
changed  to  a  dark  red  or  mahogany.  The  whole  or  only 
parts  of  the  gland  may  be  involved,  adhesions  may  have 
formed  to  surrounding  tissues.  The  abdomen  generally 
contains  bloody  serum,  and  the  areas  of  fat  necrosis  may 
be  apparent  in  the  abdominal  or  omental  fat. 

Suppurative  pancreatitis  resembles  suppuration  in 
other  organs,  as  the  liver  for  instance.  There  may  be 
abscesses  of  varying  size  and  extent. 

(Gangrenous  pancreatitis,  according  to  Fitz,  is  usually 
the  result  of  hemorrhagic  pancreatitis.  "  The  organ  is 
enlarged,  often  soft  and  pliable,  and  of  a  color  which 
varies  from  a  mottled  red  and  gray  to  a  dark  brown  and 
black/^ 

MICROSCOPICALLV   AS   DBSCRIBKD   BY    KORTK. 

'*  The  interstitial  (issue  is  infiltrated  with  round  cells. 
There  is  an  escape  of  blood.  In  some  cases  the  inter- 
stitial tissue  proliferates  so  that  the  lobules  of  the  gland 
are  separated  from  one  another.  The  fat  frequently 
present  in  considerable  <piantities  between  the  lobules  of 
the  glandular  tissue  contains  foci  of  necrosis.  The  acini 
show  fatty  degeneration  and  in  many  cases  partial  or 
complete  absence  of  nuclear  stain  indicates  the  death  of 
the  cells.  Over  a  considerable  area  glandular  tissue  may 
have  undergone  such  change  that  epithelial  cells  are  no 
longer  recognizable." 

Symptoms.  There  is  usually  the  preceding  history  of 
attacks  of  biliary  colic.  The  sym])toms  generally  begin 
by  severe  sudden  pain  in  the  epigastrium  accompanitHl 
with  vomiting  and  extreme  collapse,  which  is  very  char- 
acteristic. The  pain  is  of  an  agonizing  character  and 
may  extend  through  to  the  back,  and  is  increased  by 
movement.  Constipation  is  obstinate.  The  facies  are 
those  of  abdominal  trouble,  resembling  those  of  peritoni- 
tis or  intestinal    obstruction,    for    which  this    condition  is 
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frequently  mistaken.  The  pulse  is  rapid  and  feeble. 
The  temperature  may  be  normal,  subnormal,  or  elevated. 
The  abdomen  is  distended  and  tender  over  the  epigas- 
trium, the  recti  muscles  rigid  and  boardlike.  Jaundice 
is  frequently  present.  The  urine  may  contain  albumen 
and  casts,  but  glycosuria  is  an  unusual  symptom.  The 
stools,  if  obtained,  are  generally  normal.  Death  fre- 
quently comes  on  from  the  second  to  the  fifth  day,  al- 
though life  may  be  prolonged  and  it  may  pass  on  to  the 
gangrenous  form.     Sometimes  recovery  occurs. 

In  the  diagnosis  Fit/Zs  rule  should  be  borne  in  mind. 
"  Acute  pancreatitis  is  to  be  suspected  when  a  previously 
healthy  person,  or  sufferer  from  an  occasional  attack  of 
indigestion  is  suddenly  seized  with  violent  pain  in  the 
ej)igastrium  followed  by  vomiting  and  collapse,  and  in 
the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  of  circumscribed  epigas- 
tric swelling,  tympanitic  or  resistant  with  a  slight  rise 
of  temperature." 

A  differential  diagnosis  must  be  made  from  intestinal 
obstruction,  perforating  gastric  ulcer,  ruptured  gall-blad- 
der, cholecystitis,  tiud  gangrenous  ap]»endicitis. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  diagnosis  has  seldom  been 
made  and  operation  has  almost  invariably  been  under- 
taken for  one  of  the  above  conditions. 

Treatment:  Is  simply  surgical,  opening  the  sibdomen 
in  the  median  line  under  a  local  anesthetic  if  patient  is  in 
too  collapsed  a  condition  to  allow  a  general  anesthetic. 
Simple  drainage  has  in  several  such  instances  n^ulted 
in  a  care.  It  may  be  necessary  to  incise  the  gland.  If 
this  is  done  the  general  cavity  must  be  protected  to  jire- 
vent  the  escape  of  pancreatic  tluid  into  the  general  peri- 
tonal  cavity. 

The  history  of  the  case  I  have  to  present  is  that  of  a 
woman  thirty-seven  years  old,  married,  occupation, 
housewife. 

Family  history  unimportant. 

26  ^ 
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Personal  history.  During  the  past  four  years  she  has 
had  numerous  attacks  of  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  ac- 
companied by  nausea  and  sometim(*s  vomiting.  Some  of 
the  attacks  have  been  so  severe  tliat  two  hypodermics  of 
morphine  were  necessary  before  the  attack  subsided. 
Others  have  been  of  a  milder  character.  During  the  past 
year  they  have  been  more  fre<pient,  occurring  about  once 
a  month.  They  were  considered  by  Dr.  Elmer,  who  at- 
tended her  in  several  attacks  as  typical  of  biliary  colic. 
Has  always  been  of  (onstipated  habit. 

Personal  insj)ection.  The  day  before  the  patient  was 
seen  by  me,  which  was  October  twelfth,  190.3,  she  was 
seized  with  a  severe  attack  of  jmin  in  the  epigastrium, 
extending  through  1o  back.  Prostration  at  this  time 
was  moderate.  Hypodermic  of  morphine  relieved  the 
pain.  The  patient  was  in  New  Britain  but  recovered 
sufficiently  to  come  to  Hartford  the  following  day.  TTp- 
on  her  return,  I  was  calked  and  found  her  very  comfort- 
able, in  only  slight  pain,  almost  no  tenderness  over 
epigastrium.  Tlie  following  morning,  October  thir- 
teenth, 1  was  summoned  by  tlie  husband,  with  the  mess- 
age that  his  wife  was  dying,  **  Come  at  onc€\"  They 
had  also  called  Dr.  Elmer,  who  was  Uiere  when  I  arrived. 
The  patient  was  suffering  intensely,  face  blanched,  pulse 
hardly  perceptible,  extremities  cold,  and  in  condition  of 
complete  shock.  The  pain  was  located  in  the  median 
line  over  the  epigastrium  and  in  the  back  directly  oppo- 
site, not  over  the  region  of  the  gall  bladder. 

Personal  examination  showed  the  patient  to  be  a  well- 
nourished  woman,  but  quite  anemic.  Heart  and  lungs 
were  normal.  The  ejiigastrium  was  boardlike  in  hard- 
ness, due  to  rigid  recti.  Dr.  ().  (\  Smith  was  called  in 
consultation,  and  it  was  decided  to  o^x^rate  at  once,  for 
gall-stones  or  p<Mforated  gall-bladder  as  we  supposed. 
The  operation  was  performed  by  Dr.  Smith,  assisted  by 
Dr   Elmer,  Dr.  Bell  and  myself. 
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OPERATION. 

An  incision  four  inches  in  lenj^th  was  made  througli 
the  rip:ht  rectus  muscle  beginning  at  the  tip  of  the  tenth 
costal  cartilage.  Upon  opening  the  peritoneum  we  found 
a  considerable  quantity  of  bloody  serum.  The  gall-blad- 
der did  not  at  once  appear  in  the  wound  but  finally  after 
liberating  fresh  adhesions  which  bled  profusely  we  came 
upon  a  firm  dark  red  subtance  which  we  at  first  thought 
was  the  inflamed  gall-bladder.  This  was  brought  up  to 
the  edges  of  the  wound  by  sutures  passed  through  its 
substance  and  incised.  Such  hemorrhage  as  then  occur- 
red I  do  not  care  to  see  again.  This  proved  to  be  the 
head  of  the  enlarged  and  hemorrhagic  pancreas.  The 
gall-bladder  was  then  palpated  and  found  to  contain  no 
stone.  The  ducts  were  not  palpated.  A  small  piece  of 
the  mass  was  removed  for  examination.  The  hemorrhage 
was  controlled  by  ligatures  and  clamps  left  on.  The 
patient  was  then  put  back  to  bed  in  an  exsanguinated 
condition,  and  after  vigorous  measures  responded  to 
treatment.  For  several  days  the  patient  remained  in  a 
critical  condition.  U|K>n  the  tenth  day  a  profuse  second- 
ary hemorrhage  occurred  which  sent  the  pulse  up  again 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty.  On  the  fourteenth  day  two 
large  sloughs  separated  from  the  bottom  of  the  wound. 
From  this  time  on  the  patient  made  a  slow  but  complete 
recovery,  and  is  perfectly  well  except  for  a  pancreatic 
fistula  which  even  now  secretes  pancreatic  fluid  having 
to  be  dressc^d  twice  a  day. 

Microscopic  examination  of  section  by  Dr.  Steiner 
showed  it  to  be  acute  hemorrhagic  pancreatitis. 
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FULLY  TREATED  WITH  TUYROID  EXTRACT. 


J.  B.  Boucher,  M.D., 

HABTFOBD. 


Mrs.  M.,  a^e  thirty-ei^lit,  consulted  mo  last  October 
for  her  then  present  condition,  with  the  following  his- 
tory. Family  history  negative,  three  sisters  well  and  in 
good  health.  r«atient  married,  had  no  children.  She 
had  been  in  excellent  health  until  she  was  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  when  she  noticed  some  swelling  of  the  fact- 
and  limbs,  some  pain,  a  tired,  dull,  stupid  feeling  most  of 
the  time,  loss  of  ambition,  shortness  of  breath,  etc.  Her 
symptoms  continued  to  increase  and  her  general  condi- 
tion became  worse  until  she  was  confined  to  her  room 
and  bed  most  of  the  time.  I  saw  her  in  October,  1903, 
when  I  obtained  the  above  history.  She  stated  that 
during  the  fourteen  years  she  had  treated  with  twenty- 
four  different  physicians,  who  nearly  all  agreed,  it  was 
a  case  of  chronic  Bright's  disease.  Various  linefe  of 
treatment  had  been  followed  without  relief.  In  addition 
to  the  above  history  the  patient  presented  the  following 
symptoms:  Her  entire  body,  face  and  limbs  were  badly 
swollen,  the  swelling  was  firm,  inelastic,  and  did  not  pit 
on  pressure.  A  general  dry,  scaly,  condition  of  skin 
was  found  all  over  the  body;  but  especially  marked  on 
hands  and  arms.  The  color  of  the  skin  was  a  yellowish 
white  cover(Kl  with  brown,  with  two  bright  red  spots  on 
the  cheeks  which  looked  like  artificial  coloring.  There 
was  a  local  tumefaction  of  skin  and  subcutan(H)us  ti^«!ue, 
with  prominent  pads  in  the  supra-clavicular  region.  The 
teeth  were  absc^nt,  the  hair  all  over  the  boily  had  fallen 
off  leaving  only  a  small  amount  on  the  scalp  necessitat- 
ing the  wearing  of  a  wig. 
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The  abdomen  was  enlarged,  appearing  nearly  as  large 
as  an  ordinary  pregnancy.  The  physiognomy  was 
changed  as  you  will  notice  in  the  picture.  The  features 
were  coarse  and  broad,  the  face-lines  having  been  obliter- 
ated by  the  swelling  of  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissues, 
the  lips  were  thick,  nostrils  broad  and  thick  and  the 
mouth  enlarged.  There  was  a  painful  slowness  of 
thought,  speech,  and  movement.  When  I  asked  her  a 
question  she  would  look  at  me  in  a  dull,  listless  way,  and 
after  several  seconds  she  endeavored  to  answer  in  a  slow 
hesitating  manner,  dragging  her  words.  She  could  with 
considerable  difficulty  move  about  the  room  in  a  slow, 
unsteady  manner,  dragging  the  loins.  She  could  not  go 
up  or  down  stairs,  and  very  little  exertion  caused  great 
exhaustion. 

She  complained  of  being  cold  all  the  time,  even  in  the 
warmest  weather  in  summer  her  tem[x*rature  was  slight- 
ly sub-normal.  The  heart  was  rapid  and  weak,  but 
showed  no  organic  change.  The  lungs,  liver  and  spleen 
were  apparently  nonnal.  The  kidneys  showed  some  dis- 
turbance with  their  function.  Sp.  gr.,  1018,  some 
albumen,  some  fatty,  hyalin,  and  a  few  granular  casts. 
Menstruation  had  been  suspended  for  several  years. 

Blood  examination  showed  the  following :  Hemoglobin 
m^,  red  cells  3.302,500,  white  5.450,  polyneuclear's  74^, 
large  lymphocytes  lOf/,  small  lymphocytes  10;^. 

Xo  deformity  of  blood-cells  was  noted.  Her  appear- 
ance would  indicate  a  weight  of  one  hundred  and  seventy 
pounds  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds. 

A  diagnosis  of  myxedema  was  made  and  treatment 
commenced  immediately  with  thyroid  extract.  Bur- 
roughs, Wellcome  and  Co.'s  tabloids  were  used  exclusive- 
ly. Beginning  with  a  five  grain  tablet  the  dose  was  in- 
creased daily  until  the  patient  was  taking  forty  grains 
per  day  without  any  apparent  ill-effect. 

The  result  of  treatment  was  simply  marvelous,  inside 
of  two  weeks  the  improvement  in  the  patient's  condition 
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was  noticed  even  by  her  family.  This  improvement  con- 
tinued steadily  until  at  the  end  of  ten  or  twelve  weeks 
the  patient's  condition  was  nearly  normal.  The  dry, 
rough,  scaly,  yellow  skin  had  fpven  way  to  a  soft 
velvety  pink.  The  hairy  portions  of  the  body  were  cov- 
ered with  a  new  growth  of  hair.  The  scalp  and  eye- 
brows were  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  hair  which 
promised  to  b<»come  normal.  The  nails  which  were  dry, 
rough,  and  thickened  became  smooth  and  shining.  The 
swelling  had  entirely  disappeared  so  that  the  face  again 
resumed  the  normal  expression.  The  voice  was  clear, 
the  speech  and  intellect  quick  and  active.  The  patient's 
weight  was  now  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds,  the 
enlarged  abdomen  was  reduced  to  normal,  with  entire 
absence  of  the  prominent  supra-clavicular  pads.  She 
began  to  take  long  walks  and  active  exercise,  and  finally 
her  physical  and  mental  condition  became  in^rfectly 
normal. 

There  was  such  a  complt^te  change  in  her  appearance  in 
four  months,  that  many  of  her  friends  who  had  not  sin^n 
her  during  her  treatment,  failed  to  recognize  her. 

During  the  early  part  of  March,  six  months  after  be- 
ginning treatment  we  had  reduced  the  quantity  of 
"  thyroid  "  to  two  tablets  a  day  which  seemed  to  be  suf- 
ficient to  maintain  the  function  of  the  atrophied  gland. 

I  intended  having  her  photograph  at  that  time,  but  un- 
fortunately postponed  it  for  two  wtH*ks  till  I  returned 
from  my  vacation.  The  day  of  my  return  she  was  on  the 
street,  but  feeling  badly,  consulted  a  physician  who  ad- 
vised her  to  go  to  bed  and  prescribed  for  her.  I  saw 
her  the  same  evening  with  all  the  symptoms  of  a  severe 
pneumonia.  Temperature  104  1-2°,  pulse  140.  Hhe  died 
within  eighteen  hours,  from  lobar  pneumonia.  The 
photograph  which  I  have  presented  you  was  copied  from 
one  taken  just  before  her  illness,  which  gives  you  a  very 
fair  idea  of  how  she  looked  after  recovery. 
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THE   DIAGNOSIS   OF  SYPHILIS. 


Marcus  T.  Bull,  M.D., 

NAUOATUOK. 


In  my  estimation  the  diagnosis  of  Syphilis  is  one  of 
the  most  important  a  doctor  is  called  upon  to  make; 
there  may  be  others  of  equal  or  greater  gravity  but  when 
you  consider  the  power  for  weal  or  woe  which  a  mistake 
in  diagnosis  of  this  disease  has  viewed  in  its  personal 
marital,  hereditary  and  sociological  aspects  we  realize 
the  immense  importance  of  a  correct  diagnosis. 

II  is  especially  important  because  if  a  diagnosis  is 
made  much  can  be  done  for  the  patient — many  other  dis- 
eases of  comparative  pei*sonal  gravity  such  as  epilepsy, 
tabes,  apoplexy,  cancer,  phthisis,  etc.,  are  or  have  been 
the  despair  of  the  therapeutist.  But  syphilis  is  a  disease 
in  which  the  difference  between  proper  and  improper 
treatment  or  none  at  all  is  often  tho  difference  between 
comfort  and  horror,  happiness  and  despair  and  even,  per- 
haps life  and  death. 

Another  very  imjKirtant  reason  is  because  of  the  in- 
volvement of  innocent  parties — much  of  which  may  be 
prevented  by  a  correct  diagnosis  of  the  original  sore  or 
the  primary  eruption.  Some  other  diseases  of  equal 
gravity  may  be  comparatively  innocuous  to  others — ^but 
the  number  of  absolutely  innocent  people  who  are  an- 
nually inoculated  with  syphilis  is  considerable.  And  so 
because  of  these  two  reasons  as  well  as  because  the 
cases  usually  go  first  to  the  general  practitioner  it  is  very 
important  that  he  be  able  to  recognize  and  differentiate 
syphilis  in  all  of  its  forms,  stages  and  manifestations. 

To  undertake  to  give  all  the  rules  for  the  diagnosis  of 
syj)hilis  in  the  course  of  twenty  minutes  would  be  about 
as  easy  as  to  give  a  complete  treatise  on  the  moral  law 
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in  the  same  time.  It  can't  be  done  and  so  I  have  con- 
cluded simply  to  call  your  attention  to  some  general 
principles  of  diagnosis  and  to  enumerate  in  chronological 
order  or  partly  so  the  suspicious  symptoms  which  should 
open  a  man*s  mind  to  the  fact  that  he  may  have  a  case 
of  syphilis  to  deal  with. 

And  when  the  suspicion  is  present  I  can  recommend 
the  tables  of  diagnosis  which  are  found  in  almost  every 
treatise  on  the  disease  as  being  generally  well  gotten  up 
and  fairly  reliable  and  usually  a  diagnosis  may  be  work- 
ed out  and  established  from  them.  But  whenever  a  man 
has  an  undoubtful  case  of  syphilis  I  recommend  that  he 
8j)end  much  time  and  study  on  each  case  as  on  a  subject 
on  which  he  must  jmss  an  important  examination — a 
man's  store  of  available  knowledge  of  the  disease  may 
be  greatly  increased  in  this  way. 

Almost  all  tables  of  diagnosis  begin  by  "Ilistoi^y  of 
exj)08u're."  That  looks  very  well  in  print  but  when  a 
doctor  attempts  to  secure  it  ho  will  think  he  is  practicing 
among  the  most  virtuous  j)eople  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
The  history  is  often  hard  or  impossible  to  get.  A  sub- 
terfuge which  I  have  often  used  to  elicit  it  is  to  tell  the 
patient  that  it  makes  very  little  dilTerence  to  me  but  is 
of  vital  iniportjmce  to  him  on  account  of  the  treatment — 
that  my  opinion  of  him  or  humanity  in  general  will  not 
be  lowered  much  and  that  his  best  interest  demand  the 
truth  in  the  matter. 

Aj)j)roached  in  this  way  I  have  often  si^cured  a  coveted 
history  that  no  amount  of  direct  questioning  would  pro- 
duce. I  have  often  made  the  remark  to  patients  that 
were  the  Angel  (labriel  to  appear  with  the  same  s\m\h 
toms  I  must  ask  the  same  questions — and  while  a  man 
nuiy  sometimes  lose  a  |)atient  by  being  considered  too 
inquisitive  still  he  may  often  clean  up  a  doubtful  diagno- 
sis in  this  way  and  save  himself  the  shame  of  making  a 
great  mistake. 

And  again  to  paraphrase  a  celebrated  saying:    "The 
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right  of  suspicion  should  not  be  denied  to  any  one  on 
account  of  position,  wealth  or  former  condition  of  respec- 
tability." Willie  syphilis  is  more  common  among  those 
of  certain  races,  nations  or  stations  in  life  there  is  no 
one  who  should  be  dismissed  as  an  impossible  subjeet  for 
the  disease.  The  known  harlot  or  libertine  or  lasher  on 
the  face  of  it  are  more  liable  to  syphilis  than  those  of 
a  quieter  disposition  but  never  rely  on  this  point  entirely 
as  many  surprises  will  come  to  the  doctor  in  a  lifetime 
if  he  does. 

And  now  in  regard  to  the  suspicious  circumstances 
which  should  put  a  doctor  on  his  guard. 

First  and  foremost  is  naturally  any  sore  or  erupt  inn  on 
the  privates.  Hear  in  mind  that  the  most  innocent-look- 
ing sore  may  be  or  may  develop  into  a  full-fiedged  Ilunt- 
erian  Chancre.  The  most  common  non-si)ecific  sores  on 
the  genitals  are  herpes,  abrasions  from  scratching,  the 
bites  of  the  itch  mite,  pediculi,  bed  bugs  or  mosquitoes, 
venereal  warts,  chancroids  and  I  have  seen  a  few  cases  of 
eczema  and  psoriasis  of  the  penis  which  were  puzzling, 
but  for  the  presence  of  the  disease  in  an  undoubted  form 
on  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  diagnosis  from  each  of 
th(*se  conditions  is  generally  easy,  but  is  too  long  to  go 
into  details.  But  remember  that  mixed  chancres  are 
quite  common  and  for  a  long  while  made  the  separation 
of  the  specific  sore  from  the  chancroid  in  the  minds  of 
'medical  men  impossible. 

Also  remember  that  one  of  a  number  of  undoubted 
hei'pes  mny  hiter  take  on  a  specific  action  and  grow  to 
be  a  typical  hard  sore.  I  recently  had  a  case  of  this  kind 
which  was  most  puzzling  as  I  had  treated  the  [mtient 
about  a  year  before  for  herpes  preputialis — he  returned 
with  another  attack  of  about  a  dozen  vesicles,  all  of 
which  except  one  healed  all  right  in  a  few  days.  Tliis 
one  would  not  heal  and  soon  the  secondary  symptoms 
develoi)ed  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  patient. 

Remember  also   that   there    may    be    cases    of  tertiary 
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syphilis  of  the  penis.  I  have  seen  j?ood  men  puzzled  by 
this  and  was  onl^  able  to  make  the  diagnosis  when  the 
patient  confessed  to  having?  had  syphilis  ten  years  ago 
and  the  sore  healed  up  like  magic  under  specific  treat- 
ment. And  always  bear  in  mind  the  not  infrequent  oc- 
currence of  extra-genital  chancres.  I  have  seen  several 
of  these,  two  in  physicians.  They  are  always  very 
]iuzzling  and  difficult  to  diagnose  until  the  appearance  of 
the  secondaries.  I  recently  had  a  case  of  a  patient  with 
an  enormous  chancre  of  the  lip — she  had  consulted  three 
doctors,  one  regular — one  homeopath  and  one  eclectic. 
They  all  three  wanted  to  lance  it  which  on  the  face  of  a 
beautiful  woman  would  have  been  a  great  mistake. 

By  placing  her  in  a  good  light  and  standing  some  dis- 
tance away  I  was  able  to  make  out  the  first  appearance 
of  the  secondaries  on  her  chest — they  came  out  with  a 
rush  next  day  thus  clinching  the  diagnosis — the  lump  as 
large  as  a  walnut  was  entirely  gone  in  two  weeks,  but 
was  followed  by  a  case  of  unusual  severity  which  for 
some  reason  is  the  rule  with  extra-genital  chancres. 

Second.  The  occuiTcnce  of  almost  any  skin  disease 
should  put  a  doctor  on  his  guard  as  there  are  very  many 
which  greatly  resemble  syphilis — so  much  so  that  in 
fornu4'  times  the  various  manifestations  of  syphilis  were 
spoken  of  according  to  the  variety  of  non-specific  disease 
they  most  resembled  as  syphilitic  acne,  syphilis  psoriasis, 
syphilis  lichen,  syphilis  lupus,  etc.  This  nomenclature 
has  largely  bcH'U  given  up  at  the  present  day  as  it  is 
unnecessary  and  confusing.  There  are  about  two  hun- 
dred divisions  and  sub-divisions  of  skin  disease  describ<Mi 
in  a  representative  work  of  the  present  day  and  syphilis 
in  some  of  its  varieties  or  stages  will  imitate  nearly  all 
of  them. 

Many  or  most  cases  of  skin  disease  to  a  trained  eye 
at  once  declare  th(*mselves,  but  I  once  saw  at  a  meeting 
of  the  New  York  Dermatological  Society  a  room  full  of 
professors  of  dermatology  disputing  as  to  whethei   a  given 
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case  was  specific  or  not.  Also  bear  in  mind  that  a  man 
may  have  any  skin  disease  and  syphilis  as  well — there  is 
nothing  about  syphilis  which  protects  one  from  any  other 
skin  disease — and  when  you  see  as  I  did  recently  some 
slight  tertiary  syphilis — some  eczema  and  some  scabies, 
all  on  the  arm  of  a  beautiful,  refined  lady,  it  is  enough  to 
make  a  diagnostician  shudder. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  general  characteristics  of 
the  syphilides  which  it  may  be  well  to  call  attention  to 
as  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  construct  a  diagnostic 
table  for  each  of  the  many  varieties. 

1.  They  generally  follow  a  sequence  in  the  order  of  their 
eruption  macules,  papules,  and  perhaps  small  pustules 
early  in  the  disease  while  nodules,  tubercles,  rupia,  ulcers 
cicatrices  and  pigmentation  come  later. 

2.  They  are  usually  non-pruriginous,  a  very  important 
point  and  one  that  I  wish  every  doctor  would  remember. 
Sometimes  there  may  be  a  slight  itching  and  the  borders 
of  an  ulcer  may  itch  from  the  irritiation  caused  by  the 
discharge,  but  as  a  rule  the  syphilides  do  not  itch. 

8.  They  are  polymorphous — m:.ny  kinds  of  derma- 
toses stick  close  to  one  type  macule,  papule  or  pustule, 
but  the  syphilides  may  present  several  varieties  at  the 
same  time  on  an  individual. 

4.  They  are  more  or  less  symmetrical  that  is  liable 
to  occur  on  both  sid<\s  of  the  body  at  the  same  time  esiK*- 
cially  at  first — this  characteristic  is  to  a  large  extent 
lost  later  in  the  disease. 

5.  They  are  said  to  have  a  peculiar  color.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  at  diflferent  stages  of  the  diseasi^  and  on  in- 
dividuals of  different  d(»grees  of  pigmentation  tliey  will 
develop  almost  any  kind  of  color  that  any  skin  disease 
will.  However,  they  do  often  have  a  somewhat  charac- 
teristic raw  ham  or  coppery  color  and  the  later  stages 
of  the  disease  may  be  accompanied  by  ulcers,  cicatrices 
and  pigmentation  which  all  have  peculiar  characteristics, 
but  which  we  have  not  time  to  describe. 
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G.  The  lymphatic  glands  of  the  body  are  generally 
enlarged  in  syphilin  so  when  yon  have  a  ease  of  this  kind 
always  bear  in  mind  that  it  may  be  si)eeiflc.  There  are 
several  other  diseases  that  enlarge  the  lymphatic  glands, 
tuberculosis,  poisoned  wounds  or  any  inflammation  in 
teriitory  tributary  to  the  gland  and  especially  several 
bloml  diseases.  I5ut  the  fact  of  a  general  enlargement 
of  the  glands  is  a  strong  presumptive  evidence  of 
sy[)hilis. 

7.  The  occurrence  of  sores  or  mucous  patclu^s  in  the 
mouth  or  throat  is  always  suspicions.  They  may  be 
confounded  with  herpes,  abrasions,  stomatitis,  aphthae, 
etc.,  but  from  whatever  cause  due  they  should  always 
make  a  man  think  of  the  possibility  of  syphilis. 

And  in  this  connection  the  occurrence  of  leucoplakia 
and  syphilitic  disease  of  the  tongue  should  alwJiys  be  re- 
membered. It  is  not  very  frequent,  but  when  seen 
should  make  one  think  of  syphilis  as  a  probable  cause. 

S.  A  very  frequent  concomitant  of  syphilis  is  head- 
ache especially  coming  on  late  in  the  day  and  lasting  till 
one  goes  to  slei^p  at  night.  I  have  several  times  had  my 
attention  drawn  to  syphilis  by  this  symptom  which  was 
promi>tly  removed  by  specific  treatment.  So  if  a  head- 
ache persists  and  the  usual  remedies  are  of  no  avail  re- 
member that  it  may  be  si>ecific. 

fi.  Iritis  esf>ecially  and  other  diseases  of  the  eye  are 
often  due  to  syphilis.  It  is  said  that  over  one-half  of  the 
cases  of  iritis  are  due  to  this  cause.  So  on  the  occur- 
rence of  this  disease  the  most  careful  inquiry  should  be 
institut«*d  and  specific  treatment  immediately  begun  if 
it  is  proved  to  be  of  syphilitic  origin. 

W.  The  occurrence  of  nodes,  especially  on  the  tibia 
or  calvariumj  of  tubercles  or  tumors  on  the  skin,  muscles 
or  internal  organs  is  often  due  to  syphilis  and  should 
arouse  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  any  doctor  called  upon  to 
diagnose  any  such  condition.     A  whole  array  of  causes 
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may  be  evoked  for  some  of  these  conditions  but  always 
have  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  cause  may  be  specific  and 
so  eliminate  that  possibility  before  proceeding  to  more 
radical  measures. 

•11.  Intractable  ulcers  anywhere  except  on  the  lower 
half  of  the  leg  should  always  raise  the  question  of 
syphilis.  The  ulcer  may  be  due  to  many  other  condi- 
tions such  as  varicose  veins,  lupus,  trauma,  tubercle  or 
cancer.  But  inasmuch  as  very  many  ulcers  are  syphilitic 
it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  one  in  ques- 
tion may  be.  The  diagnosis  of  specific  ulcer  is  as  a  rule 
easy,  but  we  have  not  time  to  go  into  details.  The 
scars,  pigmentation  and  keloids  left  after  si>ecific  ulcer- 
ation are  all  more  or  less  characteris'ic  and  valuable 
signs  of  past  or  present  syphilis. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  syphilitic  affections  of  the 
nervous  system  which  are  of  diagnostic  value,  although 
sometimes  they  happen  late  in  the  disease  and  so  are 
not  of  so  much  use  as  the  8ym[)toms  which  come  earlier. 
However,  the  headache  and  osteoscopic  pains  of  early 
syphilis  are  of  diagnostic  value  and  their  occ^urreuce 
should  be  kept  in  mind.  Locomotor  ataxia  is  my  strong 
presumptive  evidence  of  syphilis,  just-  how  strong  the 
authorities  differ  from  thirty-six  per  cent,  to  one  hundred 
per  cent,  with  an  average  of  about  eighty  per  cent. 
Starr  says  that  syphilis  occurs  in  about  twenty  per  cent, 
of  other  forms  of  spinal  cord  or  nervous  disease. 

The  occurrence  of  apoplexy  is  said  to  be  often  due  to 
syphilis  indententis.  In  this  disease  also  authorities  dif- 
fer greatly  as  to  the  i)roportion  of  cases  wh(*re  a  si>(H*ific 
cause*  may  be  evoked  but  it  is  certainly  very  large  and 
much  greater  than  the  proportion  of  syphilitics  to  the 
general  population. 

There  are  many  other  nervous  diseases  of  which  syphil- 
is may  be  th(*  caust^ — and  many  of  the  great  number  of 
affections  due  to  irritation  or  paralysis  of  special  nerves 
or  special  senses  have  a  very  strong  predisposing  cause 
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in  the  previous  occurrence  of  syphilis.     But  the  subject 
is  altogether  too  great  to  be  more  than  alluded  to  here. 

12.  The  occurrence  of  necrosis  or  ulceration  of  the 
bones  or  cartilage  is  very  often  due  to  syphilis  and  ench  ca?e 
needs  investigation  with  that  end  in  view.  The  dropi^d- 
nose  where  the  nasal  bones  or  cartilage  have  been  eaten 
away  is  very  apt  to  be  of  specific  origin. 

13.  The  value  of  the  sign  known  as  Hutchinson  teeth 
where  the  edges  of  the  two  middle  upper  incisors  are 
chisel  shaped  serrated  or  lined  is  uncertain;  by  some 
considered  almost  diagnostic  of  hercniitary  syphilis  and 
by  others  disputed.  I  have  seen  many  cases  of  the  teeth 
but  am  unable  to  say  just  what  proportion  of  the  patients 
had  syphilitic  ancestry. 

14.  The  occurrence  of  snuffl(»s,  wasting  marasmus  and 
ulcerations  in  very  young  children  all  |)oint  strongly  to 
syphilis  and  should  put  a  doctor  on  his  guard. 

15.  Abortion  in  syphilitic  women  is  very  common  and 
the  occurrence  of  it  especially  more  than  once  should 
cause  a  doctor  to  keep  his  mind  o])en  for  other  signs  of 
greater  diagnostic  values 

IG.  Onychia. aud  dactylitis  a:e  rather  rare  manifesta- 
tions of  syphilis  but  sufficiently  common  to  occasionally 
be  of  diagnostic  value.  So  when  you  have  cases  of  ridg- 
ing, grooving  or  honey -combing  of  the  nails,  or  swelling 
of  the  individual  phalanges  without  evident  reason  look 
out  for  syphilis. 

17.  The  occasional  occurrence  of  s>i)hilitic  orchitis 
and  epididymitis  should  also  be  remembered. 

There  are  many  other  manifc^stations  of  syphilis  of 
diagnostic  value  but  we  have  not  even  time  to  refer  to 
IheuK  There  is  one  very  inifmrtant  method  of  diagnosis 
which  we  must  allude  to  namely,  that  by  treatment. 
That  is  if  you  have  any  manifestation  you  consider 
specific  try  th(»  efT(»ct  of  treatment  pushed  if  ne(»essary 
to  extreme.     This  as  I  said  before  is  a  very  important 
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way  and  will  do  more  to  condemn  or  corroborate  sus- 
picions founded  on  the  various  manifestations  I  have  de- 
scribed than  any  other  one  thin^^.  The  greatest  trouble 
with  this  method  is  that  larj^e  doses  of  iodide  of  jmtas- 
sium  also  benefit  lymphatic  derangements  from  other 
causes — swellings  of  the  testicle  and  epididymis — (en- 
largement of  the  bones  and  joints,  rheumatism,  sciatica 
and  other  nervous  affections,  and  so  in  these  diseases 
is  not  entirely  reliable.  A  better  way  is  to  use  mercury 
which  is  not  so  apt  to  help  worst  syphilitic  affections. 

And  now  gentlemen,  we  have  briefly  indicated  tlie 
more  prominent  symptoms  of  syphilis  and  esjMM'ially 
those  which  should  put  a  man  on  his  guard  and  not 
allow  him  to  let  a  single  case  pass  him  at  least  unchal- 
lenged. And  when  your  attention  is  arrested  by  any 
symptoms  try  and  see  if  other  suspicious  ones  can  not  be 
elicited  either  by  careful  <piestioning  or  by  stripping  the 
patient.  Many  prinuiry  and  secondary  stages  of  th<»  dis- 
ease are  very  mild  and  the  patient  may  be  entirely  un- 
conscious of  the  fad  that  anything  of  the  kind  is  presi^nt. 
And  so  it  is  only  when  some  obscure  testiary  lesion  ap- 
pears that  the  doctor  is  called  upon  to  diagnose. 

Remember  that  while  there  are  some  cases  perfectly 
patent  to  any  one  of  the  least  medical  <»rudition  there  are 
many  which  will  tax  the  diagnostic  skill  of  the  most 
astute. 

It  is  of  vast  importance  to  the  patient  and  some  little 
to  the  physician's  reputation  and  pocketbook  that  if  the 
disease*  be  present  the  i)ro])er  diagnosis  be  made.  So 
never  allow  yourself  to  be  hurried  into  one  diagnosis  or 
the  other.  Take  plenty  of  time,  wait  for  symptoms  if 
necessary.  (SenerAlly  the  patient  will  stand  this  if  they 
know  what  is  suspected  because  many  of  them  know  just 
enough  about  the  disease  to  dread  it  as  much  as  the  doc- 
tor would  burning  at  the  stake.  So  remember  Crmkett's 
golden  rule,  '-First  be  sure  you  are  right  and  then  go 
ahead,"  and  when  you  are  firmly  convinced  in  your  own 
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mind  of  the  fact,  don't  let  any  consideration  of  friend- 
ship, interest  or  respectability  change  your  opinion. 

There  are  few  questions  a  doctor  is  called  on  to  decide 
of  more  importance  to  the  patient,  his  family  and 
friends  than  this  one  and  in  my  experience  it  has  elicited 
some  very  solemn  scenes  when  I  was  finally  called  on  to 
make  the  diagnosis.  The  shock  may  be  diminished  or 
the  blame  attached  to  a  consort  much  lessened  by  dilat- 
ing on  the  various  innocent  ways  of  acquiring  the  disease, 
in  a  water  closet,  by  a  hired  bathing  suit,  public  bath, 
or  sometimes  I  tell  patients  they  need  look  no  further 
than  the  handle  of  the  next  door  knob  to  acquire  any 
disease  germ  they  want.  If  the  doctor  does  wash  his 
hands  after  an  €*xamination  the  patient  seldom  does  and 
may  leave  any  germ  in  the  category  right  where  the  next 
hand  will  embrace  it  and  carry  it  to  any  part  of  his 
economy. 

If  you  save  a  patient's  "face"  in  this  manner  in  time 
they  may  become  better  acquainted  and  tell  you  the 
true  story  of  how  the  disease  was  acquired  and  when 
you  finally  have  the  truth  you  will  be  struck  by  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  marked  similarity  in  the  way  ninety-nine 
per  c(»nt.  of  syphilis  is  acquired. 

We  have  been  compelled  in  writing  a  paper  on  such  a 
large  subject  to  omit  very  much  which  we  would  like  to 
have  expressed.  \Ve  have  endeavored  to  draw  from  our 
own  experience  rather  than  from  text-books  or  authori- 
li(»s.  If  the  m(Mul)ers  of  the  so<i(»ty  can  corroborate  or 
'*  clinch  "  any  of  the  statements  we  have  made  we  would 
be  glad  to  have  you  do  so.  If  our  ex|)erience  or  observa- 
tion has  run  contrary  to  yours  please  don't  hesitate  to 
say  so  for  1  am  sure  that  in  uiedi<al  matters  the  great 
desideratum  is  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  if  possible  and 
certainly  nothing  but  the  truth. 
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Thomas  H.  Russell,  M.D., 

NEW    HAVEN. 


In  nearly  all  diseases  we  eonsider  statistics  of  j?reat 
value  as  a  basis  for  proj^nosis.  The  saying  that  nothing 
is  so  deceptive  as  fads  except  figures  would  appear  to 
be  more  applicable  to  statistics  of  syphilis  than  to  any 
other  subject.  Such  a  large  number  have  the  disease, 
among  all  classes  of  the  population,  that  there  is  no  way 
of  ascertaining,  even  approximately,  the  number  who 
have  at  some  time  suffered  from  it,  as  a  basis  for  com- 
parison with  any  number  who  may,  or  may  not,  recover. 
Many  of  the  symptoms,  so  varied  are  its  manifestations, 
may  not  be  noticed  by  the  patient,  or  correctly  diagnosti- 
cated by  the  physician.  As  it  may  impair  any  organ  or 
structure  of  the  body,  such  patients,  on  this  account, 
usually  consult  a  number  of  medical  attendants;  for  the 
cutaneous  symptoms  he  consults  a  dermatologist;  if  it 
atTects  the  eye,  he  leaves  the  first  and  seeks  the  advice 
of  an  ophthalmologist;  when  it  causes  deti^ioration  of 
his  nervous  system,  he  transfers  his  case  to  a  neurologist. 
All  of  its  victims  are  so  anxious  to  conceal  the  fact  that 
they  have  had  syphilis  that  statistics  of  life  insurance 
companies  are  unreliable  and  in  the  death-records  the 
cause  of  death  is  made  to  apinar  under  some  less  objec- 
tionable name.  Tlie  same  may  be  said  of  hosi)ital  statis- 
ti(s  and  those  of  foundling  asylums.  All  statistics, 
therefore,  an*  unreliable  as  a  basis  for  prognosis.  Bac- 
teriology and  pathology  are,  up  to  the  juesent  time,  of 
little  or  no  assistance  in  proving  the  presence  or  absence 
of  this  disease..  Any  statement,  therefore,  as  to  prog- 
nosis can  only  be  considered  as  approximately  correct. 
27 
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Even  the  statements  of  experience  of  physicians  as  to 
prognosis  of  syphilis  are  not  relijible  and  conclusive,  be- 
cause it  too  often  happens  that  the  first  medical  attend- 
ant makes  a  diagnosis  and  prescribes  specific  treatment 
too  early,  upon  the  first  appearance  of  a  venereal  ulcer 
which  resembles  the  initial  lesion,  and  on  insufficient  evi- 
dence that  the  disease  really  exists,  not  waiting,  in 
doubtful  cases,  for  the  WH'ondary  confirmatory  symptoms, 
and  thus  having  removed  or  prevented  all  objective  evi- 
dence of  the  disease,  the  next  physician  must  be  influ- 
enced, sometimes  erroneously,  by  the  jmtient's  state- 
ment as  to  the  first  physician's  diagnosis.  I  believe  that 
as  a  result,  some  patients  treated  for  this  disease  never 
have  it.  The  first  attendant,  who  had  the  best  opportun- 
ity for  diagnosis,  which  would  have  been  made  easy 
by  waiting  for  positive  cutaneous  symptoms,  has  made 
his  diagnosis  before  the  symptoms  warranted  his  doing 
so,  and  has  thus  caused  confusion  and  uncertainty. 

As  the  primary  ulcer  is  sonu^times  not  characteristic, 
any  physician  greatly  wrongs  his  patient  who,  until  the 
evidence  is  conclusive,  pronounces  the  patient  affected 
with  syphilis  and  puts  him  on  mercurial  treatment,  for 
he  introduces  uncertainty  in  both  diagnosis  and  prog- 
nosis. 

Patients  with  this  disease,  more  than  in  any  other 
class,  arc  iinrelijible  in  their  statements,  either  intention- 
ally or  tlirough  lack  of  accurate  obs(»rvation  of  symptoms. 
As  patients  of  this  class  are  well  known  to  be  unreliable 
in  all  ways,  changing  from  one  doctor  to  another  before 
complet**  rerovery  is  attained,  and  all  who  have  it  especi- 
ally desire  to  conceal  the  fact,  and  as  years  of  treatmt^nt 
are  required  to  i.iiain  comjjlete  recovery,  for  these  and 
oth.»r  rcr.sons,  statistics,  or  even  the  personal  c^xjKMience 
of  physicians,  are  less  reliable  as  a  basis  for  prognosis 
of  this  disease  than  in  any  other. 

The  degree  of  severity  of  the  initial  lesion  does  not 
enabh*  us  to  make  a  prognosis  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
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la  inly,  ah  to  whether  the  disease  will  be  mild  or  severe. 
A  very  slight  initial  lesion  may  be  followed  by  the  most 
severe  and  (Characteristic  symptoms. 

Age  and  sex  and  other  conditions  influence  prognosis. 
Children  who  become  infected  will  suffer  from  it  severe- 
ly. Advanced  age  also  tends  to  render  its  course  more 
severe.  In  women  \t  will  utsually  pursue  a  milder  course 
than  in  men.  Bad  hygienic  surroundings,  lack  of  food, 
or  imperfi'ct  assimilation,  or  previous  ill  health  from  al 
moFt  any  cause,  will  aggravate  the  course  of  the  disc^ase. 
Dissipation  of  all  kinds,  overwork,  irregularity  as  to 
food  and  sleep,  all  influence  the  prognosis  unfavorably. 
The  use  of  tobacco  seems  to  aggravate  the  disease  as  far 
as  the  sym])toms  are  located  about  the  mouth  and  throat. 
The  more  vigorous  and  healthful  any  individual  is,  the 
bett.'»r  will  he  be  able  to  recover  without  any  i>ermanent 
impaiiment. 

To  somi  extent,  the  prognosis  as  to  the  organs  which 
will  suffer  most  severely  may  be  made.  Th(^se  struc- 
tures which  have  been  previously  most  impaired  and  be- 
low par  are  attacked  most  destructively.  Thus,  if  from 
any  cause  the*  f)atient's  nervous  systc^n  h:is  been  previous- 
ly enfeebled  in  any  way,  the  dis(*as(»  will  be  esj)ecially 
likely  to  leave  the  patient  seriously  below  normal  as  to 
his  nerve  centres.  Tuberculosis  more  than  any  other 
condition  predisposes  the  patient  to  suffer  from  syphilis 
disastrously. 

I  believe  that  we  have  good  reason  to  tell  patients 
having  the  accjuired  form,  that  they  can  be  completely 
cured,  if  they  conscientiously  and  without  intermission 
will  carry  out  all  ihe  necessary  details  of  treatment  as 
long  as  the  i)hysician  considers  necessary.  The  great 
length  of  time  ie<iuired  causes  many,  sooner  or  later  to 
become  negligent  in  carrying  out  the  necessary  directions 
and  during  such  a  long  period  of  time,  possibly  change 
of  residen( .  or  other  unavoidable  causes,  may  interrupt. 
Thus,  the  prognosis  as  to  complete  recovery  in  the  short- 
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est  posBible  lime  depends  mainly  upon  whether  we  have 
a  patient  who  has  sufficient  will  power  to  be  faithful 
throuj;hout  all  deraiJH  of  treatment,  and  he  must  be  made 
to  understand  that  his  recovery  depends  upon  his  doinj? 
so.  Where  the  result  is  not  eom[)letely  satisfactory,  I 
think  it  is  mainly  due  to  the  patient  beinj?  remiss  in  some 
way. 

Projjnosis  is  fully  as  jrood  wh(»n  delayed  until  the  first 
cutaneous  symptoms  a])iM*ar  as  when  it  is  commenced 
upon  the  first  a[i|M'arance  of  tin*  initial  lesion.  This  be- 
in^  so,  1  believe  thf>t  any  physician  jcreatly  wrong^s  his 
j)atient  who  launches  him  upon  the  prolonged  treatment 
necessary  for  this  cast*,  if  he  has  the  slightest  doubt 
about  the  character  of  the  initial  lesion,  until  the  con- 
firmatory cutaneous  symptoms  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the 
diagnosis. 

Not  only  the  initial  h^ion  always  exists,  but  the  en- 
largement of  lym])hatic  glands  must  always  inevitably 
follow,  and  cannot  be  prevented.  Secondary  symptoms 
are  also  inevitable  to  some  extent,  unless  treatment  has 
been  commenced  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  initial 
lesion  and  carried  out  vigorously.  Under  treatment,  its 
ext:^rnal  manifeslaticms  can  be  made  to  disappear  early. 
As  to  the  tertiary  stage,  those  patients  who  have  main- 
tained, from  an  early  period,  ccuistant  and  judicious 
treatment,  will  not,  with  few  exceptions,  develop  any 
tertiary  symptoms.  It  has  becm  stated  that  only  from 
five  to  fifteen,  or  at  the  most  twenty  i)er  cent,  develop 
any  tertiary  symptoms. 

Tlu^  dale  of  the  appearance  of  the  tertiary  symptoms 
has  b'».»u  variously  [aognosticated  as  being  from  three  to 
twelve  years  from  the  date  of  the  initial  lesion,  although 
they  hav(  been  seen  forty  or  even  sixty  years  after  the 
initial  lesion,  and  Uuy  have  been  said  to  have  been  most 
fre<|nently  poted  between  the  agi^  of  twenty-five  and 
forty-five  years  of  ;ige.  It  is  not  possible  to  predict  how 
long  the  tertiary  j^tjige  umy  continue.     This  stage  begins 
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insidiously  and  obscun^ly,  and  we  cannot  fix  the  exact 
date  of  its  appearance  in  any  case.  While  appearing 
iiI)on  tiie  surface,  it  may  be  recognized  early,  yet  appear- 
ing in  th.?  brain  or  cord,  or  some  other  internal  organs, 
its  firsi  symi)t()nis  are  very  obscure  and  therefore  may  not 
be  correctly  diagnosticated,  and  resisting  medication, 
may  continue  until  death  results  from  extension  to  some 
vital  organ. 

Even  if  recovery  takes  place,  the  prognosis  must  have 
r(»f(»rcnc(  ic  i>ossible  permanent  disfigurement  or  serious 
organic  impairment. 

AVIh'u  treatment  is  commenced  at  or  before  the  appear- 
ance of  the  earlii  st  secondary  symptoms  and  judiciously 
and  persi.st<*ntly  carried  out,  as  is  always  necessary, 
many  patients  absolutely  and  completely  regain  their 
health;  but  many,  especiaaly  among  the  lower  classes 
and  h\ss  intelligent,  become  at  times  neglectful  of  treat- 
ment, as  tli(»  disease  is  not  one  which  usually  causes,  at 
least  during  it**  .^arlicst  stages,  any  pain  or  marked  dis- 
comfort, and  as  they  see  the  visible  symptoms  disappear 
under  treatment,  t'ney  are  liable  to  suspend  medication, 
thinking  it  no  longer  necessary.  Many  of  these,  as  a  re- 
sult of  irregular  and  insufficient  treatment,  are  left 
anemic  and  below  par  as  to  bodily  health,  and  become 
more  liabU'  to  succumb  to  other  diseases.  In  these  cases, 
often,  the  disease  leaves  on  the  surface  unsightly  and  per- 
man(»nt  scars,  partial  destruction  of  the  eyes,  nose  and 
external  ear,  or  ynM-forations  of  the  palate.  But  more 
serious  than  tlies(\  as  alTecting  the  health  of  the  indi- 
vidual permanenily,  are  the  visceral  lesions  which  may 
be  found  in  many  of  the  internal  organs,  and  which  are 
very  liable,  in  spite  of  all  possible  treatment,  to  leave 
th'/  individiml  permanently  imjiaired,  leaving  the  organs 
involved  so  i;<Mnian<  ntly  alt<'red  as  to  their  structure  that 
they  carnot  again  |K*rform  their  functions  normally. 
This  is  seen  es|KMially  in  diseases  of  the  nervous  system. 
Where  it  involv(»s  the  spinal  cord  and  brain,  we  find  it 
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producinjiC  permanently,  in  a  more  or  less  degree,  loss  of 
vision  and  ymralysis  of  various  important  functions. 

It  is  impossible  to  rely  upon  statistics  with  any  degree 
of  confidence  as  to  the  death-rate  from  this  disease,  for 
when  it  do<.»s  cause  death,  it  does  so  at  such  a  prolonged 
period  after  the  initial  lesion,  and  usually  producing  such 
well-marked  disease  of  some  internal  organ  important  to 
life,  that  the  ])liy8ician  would  generally  enter  the  cause 
of  death  on  his  certificate  as  disease  of  that  organ,  with- 
out being  able  to  trace  its  origin  to  syphilis;  or  if  he  was 
able  to  do  so,  would,  out  of  regard  for  the  friends  or 
family,  not  record  syphilis  as  the  cause.  It  seems  fair 
to  consider  that  this  disease  is  responsible  for  more 
deaths  than  slatisticf*  would  indicate,  although  while  in 
its  worst  forms  it  severely  disfigures  and  cripples,  it  rare- 
ly actually  destroys  life.  One  reason  further  is  that  the 
victims  of  the  jic(|uired  form  of  the  disease  are  at  that 
stage  of  life  when  they  are  most  vigorous  and  in  condi- 
tion to  withstand  its  ravages  most  easily.  Another  is 
that  th^  facilities  for  treatment  are  within  easy  reach  in 
hospitals  and  dispiaisaries. 

8onK'  of  us  muf^t  remember  instances  to  prove  that 
even  the  severe  tertiary  form  of  the  disease  is  sometimes 
not  in-omi)atible  with  long  life.  Within  a  few  weeks, 
I  passed  upon  th(»  street  an  old  man  who  had  lost  a  con- 
siderable ])ortion  of  his  nose,  and  whom  I  at  once  posi- 
tively recognized  as  having  been  under  my  care  with  a 
severe  tertiary  form  of  the  disease  twenty-seven  years 
ago.  He  was  th(  n  a  long  time  under  supervision,  and 
had  lost  part  of  his  nose  from  the  ravages  of  the  disease, 
and  1  am  sure  that  at  that  time  no  one  would  have  con- 
sider(*d  the  f)rognesis  favorable.  He  was  even  then  ap- 
parently middle  aged,  and  when  I  saw  him  the  other  day 
walking  along  Chapel  street,  he  appeiued  to  have  as  good 
a  prospect  for  length  of  life  as  any  man  of  his  age. 

Ii  may  be  intert^sting  to  know  how  life  insurance  com- 
panies n»gard  the  prognosis  of  this  disease  as  shown  by 
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thoir  arc(»plam'e  of  such  patient  as  insurable.  Quoting 
from  some  investigations  by  Samuel  Treat  Armstrong, 
M.  D.,  it  would  apj>ear  that  thirteen  out  of  seventeen 
life  ins!iranoe  companies  accepted  persons  as  insurable 
wild  had  had  this  disease  some  years  before  applying  foi 
insurance*.  Two  companies  replied  that  they  rarely  ac- 
cepted such  risks,  and  two  others  that  such  risks  were 
wry  rarely  accepted,  the  acceptance  of  such  risks  de- 
pending upon  the  good  health  of  the  individual  previous 
to  the  attack  and  its  having  been  of  a  mild  type,  and  its 
having  hovn  thoroughly  and  for  a  long  period  under 
1rea(n»ent.,  and  the  patient  having  been  free  from  any 
suspicio?i  of  returning  symptoms  for  some  years  after- 
ward. In  (me  case  seven  and  in  another  three  years  be- 
ing rc(|nii'ed  to  have  elajmed  after  the  initial  lesion.  In 
general,  it  would  ap})ear  that  a  considerable  proportion 
of  companies  did  not  reject  patients  who  have  had  this 
disease  unless  they  have  had  it  in  the  tertiary  form,  and 
that  they  considered  the  mortality  of  the  disease  small. 
It  has  been  stated  that  European  companies  occupy  the 
same  position  on  this  question. 

The  chief  questions  in  prognosis  aret — 

First.  Can  a  man  who  has  had  the  disease  ever  become 
able  to  marry  without  transmitting  the  disease  to  wife 
and  children? 

Second.    If  so,  when  can  he  expect  to  be  able  to  marry? 

These  are  among  the  most  important  questions  which 
any  j)hysician  can  be  called  ujwn  to  decide.  The  i)enalty 
of  an  error  in  deciding  these  questions  as  to  marriage  are 
so  grave  and  far  reaching  that  they  must  be  considered 
very  seriously.  No  disease  is  so  fearful  as  this  in  pos- 
sessing such  power  of  hereditary  transmission  combined 
with  contagiousness.  The  object  of  marriage  is  the 
I>erpetuation  of  the  race  and  associated  with  this  are  the 
happiness  and  welfare  of  the  family. 

As  long  as  it  continues,  this  disease  more  than  any 
other  is  antagonistic  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  race. 
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\Vo  know  how  almost  certain  it  is  to  destroy  the  life  of 
the  fetus,  or  at  least  to  transmit  to  those  children  who 
unfortunately  survive  their  birth  the  indelible  stamp  of 
its  dej::eneratinff  intluence,  which  the  individual  must 
bear  throuj^h  its  miserably  unhappy  life,  and  through 
hereditary  and  other  influences,  produce  far-reaching  un- 
hai)])iness  which  no  one  can  measure.  This  disease  also 
undermines  all  the  secondary  and  lesser  objects  of  mar- 
riage, as  the  social  aspects,  health  and  happiness  of  the 
family. 

1  believe  that  we  are  warranted  in  telling  the  patient 
having  this  disease  that  if  he  faithfully  carries  out  all 
necessary  treatment,  there  is  almost  a  certainty  that  the 
time  will  come  when  he  can  marry  without  transmitting 
it.  A  favorable  prognosis  must  be  based  ui>on  time,  as 
well  as  treatment,  for  the  transmissibility  of  the  disease 
diminishes  with  lapse  of  time. 

As  to  the  length  of  time,  under  careful  treatment,  be- 
foie  a  patient  with  tins  disease  can  be  iH»rmitted  to 
marry,  it  is  not  possible  to  fix  precisely  the  minimum. 
Vriiiie  the  disease  usually  follows  a  nearly  uniform  evolu- 
tion, considerable  variations  as  to  form  and  duration 
inl reduce  some  degree  of  uncertainty  as  to  its  course  and 
duration,  and  makes  it  impossible  to  ^x  the  exact  date 
when  the  disease  ceases  to  be  transmissible. 

Whilt*  probably  few,  if  any,  doubt  that  syphilis  is 
caused  by  bacteria,  and  a  bacillus  of  the  disease  has  even 
been  described,  it  is  not  yet  i>ossible  to  prove  by  any 
bacteriological  process  the  presence  or  termination  of 
this  disease.  We  cannot  yet,  as  in  diphtheria,  by  bac- 
teriological examinations,  state  that  now  and  not  before, 
the  time  has  arrived  when  all  restrictions  can  be  re- 
moved from  the  patient  and  he  is  no  longer  a  source  of 
danger  to  others.  Some  of  us  will  doubtless  live  to  see 
th(?  time  when  s^vj)hilis  will  rest  upon  such  a  well-under- 
stood bacteriological  basis  that  its  progress  and  duration 
can  be  stated  with  a  great  degree  of  precision,  and  when 
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we  can  say  to  any  such  patient  contemplating  matri- 
mony, just  now  you  can  safely  marry  and  could  not  have 
done  so  it  any  earlier  date. 

As  the  time  cannot  be  fixed  with  precision  and  the 
l)enalty  of  an  error  is  so  serious  to  innocent  persons,  we 
mu.'?(  err,  if  at  all,  on  the  side  of  making' the  period  too 
lonu  rather  than  too  brief. 

I  believe  we  ought  to  recpiire  patients  to  be  under 
specific  treatment,  faithfully  carried  out,  for  three  years, 
and  then,  medication  being  omitted,  to  remain  free  from 
all  symptoms  of  the  disease  for  at  least  two  years,  before 
we  cease  to  advise  against  marriage.  Then,  in  the  great 
majonty  of  cases,  of  ordinary  severity,  the  disease  will 
not  cause  trouble,  llixn^  instances  have  been  recorded 
indicating  that  the  above  requirement  of  five  years  can- 
not be  guaranteed  as  an  absolutely  safe  limit,  and  it  is 
advisable  io  add  that  the  longer  marriage  of  those  hav 
ing  syphilis  is  delayed  the  better.  We  should  inform  the 
patient  that  no  method  is  known  by  which  he  can  be 
l>ositive]y  proved  to  be  permanently  cured.  We  should 
give  no  positive  guarantee  nor  assume  any  responsibility 
a.s  to  his  marriage,  and  can  only  state  that  the  danger  is 
veiy  slight  after  iiM^  years  successful  treatment  and  free- 
dom from  symptoms  combined.  Some  physicians  might 
ai»1iu)rize  uuirriage  in  a  shorter  time,  but  there  is  no 
justification  for  assuming  any  risks  in  such  a  matter  as 
tliis.  After  we  have  fully  exphiined  the  chances  to  the 
l»iitienl,  we  must  leave  him  to  bear  the  responsibility  of 
marriage  and  its  results. 

There  is  no  disease  which  parents  who  have  it  will  so 
surely  transmit  to  their  children.  Even  during  the  ac- 
tive stage  of  syphilis,  the  procreative  power  of  the  male 
l«ar<'nt  will  not  usually  be  diminished,  unless  the  disease 
ha«  produ<!ed  local  lesions  in  the  testicle  or  epidydimis. 
The  disease  will  rarely  at  any  stage  produce  any  diminu- 
tion of  the  concept ional  capacity  of  the  woman.  It  will 
constitute  no  barrier  to  conception. 
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Slatistica  indicate  that  if  the  parents  have  the  disease, 
the  elianees  will  be  al>ont  three  to  one  that  the  child  will 
die  in  utero  before  its  birlh.  Hereditary  transmission 
of  th<'  disease,  es[KH*iall,v  from  the  mother,  may  continue 
even  after  the  contaj^ious  stapje,  and  all  other  manifesta- 
tions of  the  disease,  have  ceased. 

Of  the  small  number  of  syphilitic  children  who  survive 
(heir  birth,  one-third  will  die  within  six  months.  If  the 
child  with  the  hereditary  form  of  this  disease  survives, 
thc»  pro;;:n<>sifc  for  its  future  will  be  very  unfavorable,  and 
pietents  a  strouc:  contrast  to  that  of  the  acquired  form. 
We  can  predict  that  it  will  be  more  severe  and  disastrous 
than  the  acquired  form,  affecting  the  health  and  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  profoundly,  producing  such  seri- 
ous organic  disease  of  important  organs,  especially  the 
nervous  system,  as  will  tend  strongly  to  an  unfortunate 
result. 
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THE  SO-CALLED  ANTEMORTEM  STATEMENT. 


D.  C.  Brown,  M.D., 

DANBUBY. 


Mr.  President  &  Gentlemen  of  the  State  Medical  So- 
ciety of  Connecticut: 

If  you  have  frequently  heai*d  use  made  of  the  term, 
**An  Antemortem  Statement,"  it  carries  to  your  mind  a 
definite  meaning,  which  you  may  never  have  thoujj^ht  of 
questioning?.  When  my  attention  was  first  called  to  the 
subject,  I  turned  to  works  on  Tx^al  Medicine,  without 
the  slightest  misgiving,  but  I  should  find  a  full  account 
of  the  term;  how  such  a  statement  was  taken,  why  it  wa& 
taken  and  what  were  the  requirements  to  make  it  ad- 
missible as  evidence  in  a  Court  of  Law.  I  had  always 
thought  that  an  Antemortem  Statement  was  as  much  a 
perquisite  of  our  profession  as  a  Postmortem  Examinji- 
tion,  so  you  may  judge  of  my  surprise  when  author  after 
author  was  consulted  and  no  mention  could  be  found  of 
the  subject.  Current  medical  literature  was  equally  un- 
communicative on  the  subject,  medical  dictionaries  gave 
no  help  and  "  The  Century "  simply  defined  an  Ante- 
mortem  Stat(»ment "  as  existing  or  occurring  just  before 
deafh.  So  far  as  I  was  able  to  learn,  the  Medical  Library 
gave  no  reference  to  the  term. 

With  the  Legal  Libraries  it  was  different.  All  books 
on  evidence  make  reference  to  the  statements  made  by 
dying  individuals,  but  refer  to  them  as  Dying  Declara- 
tions and  as  the  plirase  seems  to  belong  to  our  brethren, 
of  The  Law  and  the  Coui-fs  of  Law  pass  final  judgment 
on  the  question  it  would  seem  to  be  wise  for  us  to  ac- 
cept their  term  and  abandon  the  one  that  has  been  in 
such  common  use  and  yet  does  not  carry  the  explanation 
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of  itself  to  tbe  common  mind  tbat  the  legal  term  does. 
Without  more  argument  I  shall  abandon  the  term  Ante- 
mortem  Statement  and  substitute  the  one  more  in  ac- 
cord with  the  hiw,  "Dying  Dechirations." 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  term  Dying  Declar- 
ation is  legal,  it  falls  to  the  practitioners  of  medicine  to 
receive  such  declaration  at  the  death-bed  more  frequent- 
ly than  it  docs  to  the  practitioners  of  law  and  unless  we 
are  instructed  as  to  how  such  declarations  are  to  bo 
received  to  make  them  admissible  as  evidence,  we  shall 
fail  in  our  duties  to  the  public  and  to  ourselves.  It  is 
the  physician  who  is  at  the  side  of  the  man  dying  from 
a  felonious  assault  and  hears  the  Inst  gasj)  of  perhaps 
the  only  individual  who  could  bring  the  criminal  to  jus- 
tice. It  is  the  ])hysician,  who  in  faithful  attendance 
upon  the  poor  woman  dying  from  the  effects  of  criminal 
practice,  receives  her  last  penitent  statement.  In  the 
sudden  calamity  due  to  the  criminal  neglect  or  careless- 
ness of  some  individual,  it  is  the  general  practitioner 
who  is  called  and  the  chances  are  that  he  is  the  only 
one  there  who  should  know  of  the  demands  that  safe- 
guard the  importance  of  the  dying  declaration. 

If  it  is  true,  that  the  general  practitioner  should  be 
familiar  with  the  law  relative  to  taking  a  dying  declara- 
tion, how  much  more  is  it  needful  that  the  Coroner's 
IMiysician  should  be  so  instructed.  It  is  customary,  in 
thos(»  communities  where  the  Coroner's  office  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Medical  Examiner,  to  call  uinm  this  latter 
official  to  act  in  taking  statements  or  confessions  from 
those  dying  at  the  hands  of  others.  This  is  based  upon 
Section  17S2  of  the  Ceneral  Statutes  of  the  State  of  Con- 
uecticut  and  rc^ads  as  follows:  "Statement  of  Person  In- 
jured by  Another  to  be  Taken.  Whenever  a  Coroner  has 
notice  that  there  is  in  his  county,  a  person  who  has  been 
dangerously  wounded  or  injured  by  the  criminal  act, 
omission  or  carelessness  of  another,  and  who  is  likely  to 
die  from   such    wounds  or  injuries,    he   shall  endeavor  to 
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take  or  cause  to  be  taken  the  statement  of  such  person 
concerning?  the  manner  in  which  and  the  person  by  whom, 
injuries  were  inflicted." 

Prom  the  nature  of  the  circumstances,  it  frequently 
becomes  necessary  for  the  Medical  Examiner  to  take 
such  a  statement  before  he  has  an  opportunity  to  com- 
municate with  his  Coroner  and  under  such  circum- 
stances, as  a  representative  of  the  State  in  its  right  of 
protcctini?  its  citizens,  administering?  justice  and  per- 
haps exacting:  retribution  he  must  receive  the  dying 
declaraton  in  a  way  that  it  may  be  admittc^d  as  evidence 
when  the  State  calls  for  it,  impt^rsonally  and  impartially. 
Do  we  then  find  the  Coroner's  Physician  so  instructed  as 
to  be  familiar  with  this  duty  that  may  be  exacted  of 
him  at  any  moment?  He  is  referred  to  the  General 
Statutes  for  his  guidance  and  except  as  quoted  above, 
they  give  him  none. 

The  general  practitioner  is  unable  to  obtain  informa- 
tion from  his  library  as  to  what  conditions  are  neces- 
sary to  render  a  Dying  I)e(»laration  admissible  as  evi- 
dence or  even  what  conditions  may  make  it  necessary 
for  him  to  take  such  a  declaration.  The  Coron(»r's  Phy- 
sician, as  we  have  seen,  does  not  receive  much  more  light 
from  the  General  Statutes  and  now  we  come  to  the 
Medical  Student.  Is  he  so  instructed  as  to  make  him 
competent  in  this  undertaking?  So  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  learn  the  (juestion  is  not  a  subj(»ct  for  instruction 
in  the  courses  on  Medical  -lurisprudence  as  a  rule,  but 
I  am  glad  that  we  can  make  an  exception  to  this  in  favor 
of  the  Yale  Medical  School  for  in  the  Roster  that  The 
Dean  kindly  sent  to  me  in  response  to  my  inquiry,  I  find 
this  as  well  as  the  whole  subject,  well  covered  in  their 
lectures.  1  do  believe,  however,  that  the  subject  should 
be  in  an  available*  form  for  their  future  reference  rather 
than  in  the  lecture  only.  We,  as  practitioners,  should 
have  some  mon»  available  source  for  information  on  this 
subject  than  the  resort  to  legal  libraries  or  having  to 
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turn  to  lawy(Ts  for  our  instruction.  I  am  sure  that 
those  of  you  who  have  been  called  upon  to  hear  the  at- 
tack and  defence  of  a  dying  declaration,  that  you  have 
taken  under  the  solemn  conditions  of  the  death-bed,  with 
the  full  realization  that  it  may  mean  the  forfeiture  of 
lif(»  or  liberty  of  a  fellow  man  and  have  by  the  attacks 
of  coimsel  for  the  defence  been  made  to  appear  partisan 
when  your  only  id(*a  in  the  matter  was  a  solemn  sense 
of  your  oblijration,  you  will  say  that  during  that  cross- 
examination  you  wished  that  your  knowh^dge  had  been 
a  little  more  explicit  at  the  time  you  took  the  declara- 
tion. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  common  law  grants  the 
a<(used  the  right  to  be  confronted  by  his  accusers  and 
th<M*r  testimony  given  under  oath.  A  dying  declaration 
is  a  depaHure  from  this  rule  and  is  admitted  because  its 
subject  matter  might  not  otherwise  be  obtainable  and 
this  evidence  may  be  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  the  ac- 
cused. The  conviction  of  immediately  imiM*nding  death 
is  considered  a  fitting  substitute  for  the  oath.  A  dying 
declaration  is  made  by  a  pei*son  the  object  of  a  felonious 
assault,  the  vi<'tiin  of  criminal  carelessn(»ss  or  neglect,  or 
criminal  malpract ice. 

As  stated  above,  a  dying  declaration  may  be  made 
favorabh*  or  unfavorable  to  the  accused.  It  would 
therefor(*  seem  wise  to  receive  a  statement  in  every  case 
of  sudden,  violent  or  accidental  death  where  the  circum- 
stance allowed  it.  Th(»  scope  of  the  declaration  is  limit- 
ed to  a  relation  of  the  events  concerning  the  mischance 
and  of  that  only.  Illustrative  of  this  limitation,  the  case 
of  Brown  vs.  Commonwealth  of  IVnn.,  is  very  interact- 
ing: "A.,  for  whose  murder  the  prisoner  was  indicted, 
was  found  d<*ad  sonu»  three  hundred  yards  from  the 
house,  in  which  his  wife  was  found  at  the  same  time 
unconscions  and  badly  beaten.  She  recovered  sufficient- 
ly  to  make  certain  declaration  relative  to  the  death  of 
her  husband,  implicating  the  prisoner.     These  were  of- 
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fered  at  the  trial  and  admitted,  but  on  appeal  the  full 
court  n»ver8(*d  the  judgment."  The  reference  from 
which  this  is  taken  does  not  state  if  she  made  declara- 
tions relative  to  her  own  death  or  if  there  was  a  new 
indictment  brought  in  against  the  prisoner  for  the  sec- 
ond crime,  but  tlie  |K>int  to  us  is  that  had  the  person 
receiving  the  declaration  been  familiar  with  the  law  and 
taken  her  declaration  relative  to  her  own  death  only,  the 
last  moments  of  the  murdered  woman  would  not  have 
been  lost  to  the  cause  of  justice  and  retribution. 

The  sine  qua  non,  of  a  dying  declaration  is  that  the 
dechirant  shall  be  conscious  of  the  fact  that  he  is  about 
to  die;  and  not  only  must  he  know  that  he  is  about  to 
die  but  you  must  know  that  he  knows  it  and  be  {ible  to 
adduce  evidence  that  he  realized  his  condition  before 
you  are  able  to  qualify  his  dying  declaration  as  evidence. 
A  few  years  ago  H.  attempted  to  gain  entrance  to  a 
house  which  was  left  in  charge  of  IL,  by  its  owner. 
There  had  bei»n  bad  blood  between  B.  and  H.  and  B.  was 
shot,  while  attempting  to  gain  admission  to  the  house, 
according  to  the  defendant  H.'s  story.  Tlie  C'oroner^ 
I'hysician  takes  B.'s  statement  which  says  that  he  was 
out  in  the  road  when  IT.  shut  him.  B.  knew  he  was  go- 
ing to  die;  the  Coroner's  Physician  knew  he  was  dying 
but  he  did  not  elicit  the  fact  of  such  knowledge  being 
held  by  him  from  the  declarant.  I  had  attended  the 
declarant  and  by  chance  had  had  conversation  with  him 
that  enabled  me  to  show  that  he  was  conscious  of  his 
rapidly  approaching  end.  I  was  stopped  on  my  way 
home  from  the  trial  by  a  telegram,  put  on  the  stand 
again  and  this  evid(»nce  introduced  before  the*  dying 
declaration  could  be  admitted. 

There  must  b(%  not  only  a  realization  of  impending 
death  to  render  a  dying  declaration  com|)etent  evidence, 
but  the  d(»clarant  must  have  given  up  all  ho[)e  of  re- 
covery and  this  loss  of  hope  must  have  justification  in 
the  actual  condition  of  the  declarant.     It  is  not  enough 
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for  him  to  be  hopeless  over  a  trivial  illness  and  the 
hopelessness  to  be  of  the  nature  of  discouragement  or 
despondency  but  there  must  be  the  conviction  that  dis- 
solution is  almost  immediately  impending.  In  an  Eng- 
lish case  Rex  vs.  Mosley,  B.,  at  the  time  of  making  a 
declaration  had  no  ho|Hi  of  recovery,  though  his  doctor 
had  such  hopes  for  him.  He  lived  ten  days  after  making 
the  statement.  The  statement  was  dei'meil  to  be  relev- 
ant and  acce])ted  in  evidence.  In  another  case  Rex  vs. 
Jenkins,  B.  nmde  some  statement  which  was  taken  down 
like  this:  "  I  make  the  above  statement  with  the  fear 
of  death  before  me  and  with  no  hope  of  recovery.''  Thc5 
statement  was  read  over  to  B.  for  his  signature  and  ho 
corrected  it  so  that  it  read  **  with  no  hoi)e  at  present  of 
my  recovery.''  B.  dies  in  thirteen  hours  and  the  declar- 
ation is  held  to  be  irrelevant  and  is  not  admitted. 

I  was  so  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
this  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the*  declarant  of  his  im- 
pending death  that  the  next  case  that  I  was  called  in  to 
take  a  d(Hlaratiou  at  the  death-bed  I  began  the  deelara- 
Mou  in  this  manner:  "  Believing  that  I  am  about  to  die  I 
make  the  following  statement."  I  then  took  the  state- 
ment of  the  declarant  who  was  dying  from  sej^tic  i)eri- 
tonitis  following  a  criminal  oi)eration  in  which  she  in- 
crimiuated  a  certain  man.  There  was  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  but  she  was  going  to  <lie.  She  had  a  sf^ccialist,  a 
fri(»nd  of  the  family  there,  from  out  of  town,  who  con- 
sid(n'(»d  her  condition  so  critical  that  he  refused  to  do 
anything  for  her  until  she  had  made  a  declaration.  1 
was  called  in  on  purpose  to  take  the  declaration,  as 
Coroner's  Physician.  When  I  read  her  declaration  over 
to  her  with  the  preface  that  I  had  supplied  she  burst 
into  tears  and  said  that  she  did  not  want  to  die.  She 
was  imnuMliately  put  on  the  o])erating  table.  The  abdo- 
men was  drained  of  a  pint  of  pus  and  she  died  in  less 
than  nine  hours  after  making  the  statement.  I  made 
an  autopsy  that  I  was  proud  of  for  its  thoroughness  and 
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believed  that  I  had  done  my  duty  to  the  State  in  a  man- 
ner that  would  have  been  creditable  to  anyone.  The 
case  came  to  trial  and  where  do  you  suppose  the  first 
fight  of  the  conselors  was?  No  one  of  the  family,  the 
attending  physician,  the  operator  or  the  medical  ex- 
aminer could  say  positively  that  that  woman  believed  she 
was  about  to  die  from  any  statement  from  her  own  lips. 
True,  she  burst  into  tears  when  this  statement  was  read 
to  her  and  said  that  she  did  not  want  to  die,  but  on 
the  other  hand  if  she  was  totally  without  hope  why  did 
she  submit  immediately  to  an  operation  that  was  hope- 
less? 

This  declaration  was  finally  admitted  but  it  was  af- 
ter such  a  bitter  fight  which  was  so  nearly  lost  on  ac- 
count of  the  inexactness  of  my  knowledge  that  I  made 
up  my  mind  that  I  would  loolc  the  subject  up  with  some 
degree  of  thoroughness  and  at  my  first  opportunity  ad- 
dress the  matter  to  my  bretliren  in  the  profession  that 
so  often  has  the  solemn  duty  of  listening  to  the  dying 
declaration  of  man. 

28 
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SUDDEN  DEATH. 
AuGUSTiN  A.  Crane,  M.D., 

WAfERBlIiY. 

I  will  invite  your  attention  to  my  h^xt  which  is  found 
Chapter  III,  Stn^tion  1774,  of  the  Oeneral  Statutes  of 
Coimectieut: — 

"  When  a  person  shall  come  to  a  sudden,  violent  or  un- 
timely death,  and  when  any  iK»rson  shall  be  found  dead, 
the  manner  of  whose  death  is  not  known,  any  one  who 
shall  become  aware  of  such  death  shall  forthwith  reiM)rt 
the  same  to  the  Medical  Examiner  for  the  town  in  which 
the  dead  body  lies.  Said  Examiner  shall  pay  the  person 
tirst  re|>orting  such  death  fifty  cents  therefor,  and  shall 
without  delay  repair  to  view  and  take  charge  of  the 
body.'' 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  requirement  is  mandatory 
and  not  discretional,  applies  to  "any  one  who  shall  be- 
come aware  of  such  ^leath."  This  would  include  the 
family  of  deceascni,  or  by-standers,  the  physician  in  at- 
tendance, those  in  charge  of  a  hospital  where  patients  die 
of  injury-,  the  undertaker  who  assumes  charge  of  the 
body,  and  th(»  town  clerk  to  whom  application  is  made 
for  permit  to  inter  or  export  the  body. 

Thus  if  the  attending  physician  ignores  the  law  and 
grants  a  certificate  of  death  from  violence  or  poisoning, 
or  suicide,  because  some  days  have  elaps(*d  since  the 
events  which  led  to  the  death  took  place,  then  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  undertaker  to  report  to  the  Medical  Ex- 
aminer and  have  the  case  brought  under  the  observation 
of  the  proiH»r  state  ofliciais. 

Again,  if  the  undertaker,  from  ignorance  or  laziness,  is 
also  lax,  and  at  the  last  moment  pres(»nts  the  medical 
fe^tificate  to  the  town  clerk,  th(»n  it  IxMromes  the  duty  ot 
that  ollicial — for  the  law  says  "any  one  who  shall  be- 
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come  aware  " — to  withhold  his  permit  and  report  to  the 
Medical  Examiner. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  latter  event  some  delay  and  in- 
convenience m«i.y  be  caused  to  the  undertaker  and  to  the 
family,  but  I  can  state  from  experience  that  one  such 
0(*cuiTcnce  will  prevent  so  many  others  in  future  as  to 
well  compensate  for  the  present  inconvenience. 

The  public  idea  is  general — almost  universal — ^that  all 
ruli'S  and  laws  are  abrogated  if  the  deceased  can  be  kept 
alive  for  twenty-four  hours  from  the  time  of  original  in- 
jury. This  idea  would  seem  to  be  too  preposterous  to 
contradict,  exce])t  that  it  is  so  wide-spread, and  is  held  by 
physicians  and  others  of  supposed  intelligence.  Upon 
what  it  is  founded  I  cannot  imagine.  •Its  application 
would  rule  out  the  cases  of  Garfield,  McKinley,  many  of 
tlie  Irocjuois  victims,  and  a  large  proportion  of  those 
fatally  injured  in  railway  accidents. 

In  Litchtield  County,  largely  made  up  of  small  towns 
with  few  doctors  in  each,  the  proportion  of  medical  ex- 
aminers among  the  physicians  must  be  very  large. 

In  such  a  gathering  as  •this,  it  probably  woiijtl  not  be 
an  extravagance  to  assume  that  half  of  those  present 
hold  commissions  as  medical  examiners  in  their  respec- 
tive towns.  Thoso  who  do  not  must  report  their  cases  to 
those  who  do,  so  anything  which  can  define  and  simplify 
th<*  future  of  each  ought  to  be  of  general  interest. 

Having  within  a  year  been  appointed  medical  examin- 
er for  the  fourth  largest  town  in  the  State,  I  have  had 
to  make  a  study  of  the  requirements  of  the  office,  have 
lad  to  make  in  some  instances  my  own  interpretation  of 
the  statutes,  in  which  th(»  se<'tion  quoted  leaves  a  large 
margin  for  personal  interpretation. 

I  have  had  to  guess  at  some  details,  and  to  guess  quick. 
Some  of  these  have  been  wrong,  and  more  of  them  right. 
In  either  case  I  have  always  been  able  to  get  prompt  and 
explicit  information  and  instructions  from  our  County 

*Kead  before  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Litchtield  Coanty  Medical 
ABBooiation,  April,  1904. 
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Coroner,  Mr.  Eli  Mix,  but  there  will  always  be  new  and 
varying?  eoiitin^encies,  without  local  precedent,  which 
will  hav(»  to  be  quickly  referred  to  the  Coroner  and  if  he 
is  not  instantaneouslyaccessible,  must  be  pnimptly  decid- 
ed by  the  Examiner.  Upon  the  correctness  and  judjifuient 
sliown  in  these  decisions,  will,  I  presume,  largely  depend 
the  examiner's  continuance  in  office. 

I  would  state  that  this  paper  has  been  submitted  to 
Mr.  Mix,  and  such  jmrtions  of  it  as  hav(*  passed  his  cen- 
sorship and  remain  intact  to  be  read  to-day,  may  W  said 
to  bear  unofticially  the  stan)p  of  his  approval. 

I  app(*nd  the  followinjj:  valuabh*  sujjj^estions  from 
C'oroner  Mix  verbatim: — 

*'  I  would  also  call  your  attention  to  Section  1782  and 
think  medical  examiners  should  be  instructed  in  all  cases 
when  there  are  persons  danj^erousiy  wounded  to  at  once 
notify  th(»  coroner.  This  also  applies,  of  course,  to  all 
j^liyicians  who  have  knowledjje  of  any  person  so  wound- 
ed. Then  too,  I  think  physicians  should, — in  all  cases, 
where  persons  apply  to  tlu^n  in  cases  of  abortion  or  sus- 
p^Mted  abortion,  and  the  physician  jjives  them  treatment, 
—  at  once  notify  the  medi<*al  examiner  of  such  treatment, 
so  that  if  then*  is  a  fatal  termination  the  physician  may 
not  be  plac(Hl  under  suspicion,  as  in  many  cas(*s  they 
mi^ht  be  liable  to  be." 

What  constitut(*s  a  corouer's  case?  When  does  a  per- 
son bectnne  a  ^'  iK^rson ''  in  the  meaninfi:  of  this  law?  A 
full  t(*rm  fetus  found  in  the  road  certainly  is  a  "  jH^rson.'* 
Is  a  S(»ven  month  fetus?     Or  a  three  month  fetus? 

What  constitutes  a  **  sudden  death''?  If  an  old  and 
feeble  person  who  has  been  j2:radnally  declinin<^,  and  who 
has  had  no  medical  attendance,  is  found  dead  in  bed,  is 
it  a  coroner \s  case? 

If  a  person  known  to  have  a  cancer,  and  whose  family 
refuse  medical  treatnu^nt,  dies,  and  no  doctor  will  con- 
sent to  ji^ive  a  cc^rtificate,  is  it  a  coroners  case? 

If  a  puny  infant,  three  we«»ks  to  three  months  old,  who 
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Jiad  no  medical  attendance  since  birth  and  perhaps  not 
then,  wlieie  tJie  mother  K^^ts  up  and  washes  on  the  third 
day,  wh(*re  tliere  is  improper  and  too  Utile  food  for  the 
mother,  and  improper  and  too  much  food  for  the  child, — 
if  this  child  dies  before  the  parents  in  their  poverty  and 
netrlect  realize  there  is  anything  wrong  with  it,  is  it  a 
coroner's  case? 

Or,  if  a  man  has  been  told  by  his  physician  that  he  has 
heart  disease  and  is  liable  to  drop  dead  at  any  moment, 
and  every  one  who  knows  him  is  aware  of  the  situation, 
aiul  he  drops  dead  on  the  street? 

Or.  if  a  man  supposes  himself  in  perfect  health,  and  no 
one  save  perhaps  one  insurance  examiner  knows  him  to 
have  h(Mrt  disease,  and  he  drops  dead  on  the  street? 

(>]•,  if  a  doctor  is  called  to  a  new  case,  finds  him  gravely 
sick,  and  makes  no  diagnosis,  and  the  patient  dies  before 
he  calks  again,  is  it  a  coroner's  case? 

If  a  doctor  nmkes  one  call  on  a  patient,  considers  the 
sickne.^j'  trivial,  makes  no  diagnosis,  and  is  informed 
later  in  the  day  that  the  man  is  dead? 

Or,  if  a  man  dies  after  two  days'  sickness  with  an  ap- 
IMirently  simple  fever,  and  just  before  death  vomits  cof- 
fee-grounds and  his  body  turns  a  brilliant  yellow,  and  iur 
quiry  reveals  that  he  has  that  week  landed  from  the 
tropics,  is  that  a  coroner's  case? 

These  are  not  hypothetical,  or  at  least  not  imaginary 
cju-es.  They  have  all  come  up  recently  and  some  come 
up  repeatidly.  Each  has  to  be  judged  on  its  merits,  and 
few  01  no  arbitrary  rules  can  be  laid  down. 

1  had  some  corres]K)ndence  with  my  coroner  on  a 
case  wlicre  I  had  been  called  u])  at  night,  and  had  gone  a 
long  distance  to  tind  an  old  man  who  had  evidently  drop- 
ped away  in  logical  sequence  of  a  worn  out  old  age.  My 
re]>ort  was  returned  on  the  ground  that  the  death  did  not 
coiue  wiihin  the  meaning  of  the  statute.  I  contended 
that  the  man  might  have  been  poisoned,  or  might  have 
broken  his  neck  for  all  the  coroner  or  1   or  the  State 
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couU*  tell  until  I  had  made  my  investij^ation  and  report; 
that  said  investigation  and  report  were  a  necessary  fac- 
tor tr  determining  the  cause  of  death  as  given.  My  re- 
port was  accepted  with  directions  "not  to  do  it  again" 
but  to  charge  the  family,  in  similar  cases,  my  fee  for  the 
visit,  and  give  a  certificate  not  as  examiner  but  as  physi- 
cian. 

This  plan  I  have  since  carried  out,  with  result  of  con- 
siderable saving  to  the  State  and  not  entire  loss  to  ray- 
self.  I  should  estimate  that  in  about  one-third  of  the 
cases  reported  to  me  by  other  doctors,  and  where  the 
death  is  evidently  frojn  natural  causes,  I  advise  them  to 
give  tlieir  own  certificate,  and  the  cases  do  not  appear 
upon  the  coroner's  records. 

To  go  back  and  give  partial  answers  to  the  hypotheti- 
cal questions  asked  above, — at  least  as  far  as  they  have 
been  answered  in  the  individual  cases  which  brought 
them  up.  I  would  say  that  while  medically  a  fetus  at 
the  fourth  or  fifth  month  is  a  human  being,  there  was  no 
law  and  no  decision  defining  its  legal  status  on  this  point 
till  1SJ)3,  when  a  Massachusetts  court  gave  a  decision 
based  on  English  law,  that  a  child  must  be  proved  t-o 
liave  been  wholly  born  alive  and  capable  of  maintaining 
a  se{)arate  existence  before  a  duirge  of  infanticide  could 
be  sustained.  Therefore  in  general  the  medical  jurist 
has  tc  consider  that  only  as  a  dead  body  which  has 
arrived  at  least  at  a  period  of  deveh)pment  where  it  is 
capabh*  of  sustaining  independent  life,  that  is,  from  the 
LSOth  to  the  2i0th  day,  and  later.  (Francis  A.  Harris,  in 
Hamilton's  Legal  Medicine.) 

Death  without  medical  attendance  does  not  constitute 
a  coroner's  case.  If  there  are  no  suspicions  or  unusual 
circumstances  the  Health  Ofticer  can  give  death  certifi- 
cate, or  the  medical  examiner  may  do  so  in  his  unofficial 
capacity. 

If  cause  of  death  is  so  well  known  that  the  attending 
physician  fully  understands  it  and  is  willing  to  grant  a 
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eeitificate,  be  should  do  so  after  conferring  with  the  ex- 
aminer. 

Jn  cases  presenting  unusual  or  striking  features,  such 
as  the  immignmts  of  whom  I  spoke,  even  where  no  vio- 
lence is  at  stake,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  physician  to 
rejmri,  and  the  examiner  to  investigate.  In  this  particu- 
lar case,  the  i>ossibility  of  yellow  fever,  while  not  great, 
was  enough  to  warrant  corresjmndence  with  the  Marine 
Hospital  surgeon  at  Ellis  Island,  although  with  a  nega- 
tive result. 

Now,  having  studied  some  of  the  details  under  which 
a  case  comes,  or  does  not  come,  to  the  examiner,  what 
is  to  be  his  procedure  and  his  n»port  when  he  gets  the 
case? 

Ac(  idcnt  and  violence  cases  are  usually  self-evident, 
except  that  a  report  to  be  of  value  should  contain  not 
onlv  the  purely  medical  information  involved,  but  also 
a  circumstantial  account  of  the  injury  as  it  took  place,  so 
minute  that  the  coroner  may  see  it  take  place  through 
his  examiner's  eyes.  The  names  of  witnesses  and  of 
those  concerned,  including  all  nearby  employees  in  fac- 
tories and  the  crews  of  trains  and  electric  cars,  should  be 
supplied,  that  the  coroner  may  have  means  to  secure 
further  information  if  he  wishes  it.  It  has  been  my 
experience  that  su])erintendents  are  always  ready  and 
glad  to  co-operate  in  securing  such  data;  in  fact  the  only 
danger  lies  that  their  data  may  be  so  complete  and  sat- 
isfactory that  the  State  officials  nuiy  unwittingly  ac- 
cept an  exparte  and  biased  repiu't  as  the  final  one. 

The  nmjority  of  all  cases  ]>assing  through  the  hands  of 
the  ordinary  examiner  will  probably  be  medical  rather 
than  surgical,  and  will  be  those  of  sudden  and  unexpect- 
ed death  of  people  in  ai)i)arently  good  health. 

The  natural  tendency,  bucked  up  by  years  of  tradition 
and  concurrent  public  ( stimation,  will  be  to  file  these  all 
under  the  compartment  labeled  "  Heart  Disease." 

But  ought  we  to  be  satisfied  with  this  simple  and  easy 
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and  laUy-like  diagnosis?  Does  nothing  ever  give  out 
suddenly  except  the  heart?  Are  we  to  forget  or  ignore 
the  likelihood  of  cerebral  hemorrhage,  or  embolus?  Or 
the  frequently  unsuspecttMi  but  long  standing  renal 
cirrhosis  and  sudden  uremia? 

Within  a  few  weeks,  conference  with  another  physician 
\\ho  knew  somewhat  of  the  recent  history  of  one  of  my 
sudden  deaths  from  "  heart  disease,"  enabled  me  to  make 
a  far  more  intelligent  report  of  ambulatory  typhoid  fever. 
Again,  by  inquiring  closely  into  antecedents,  I  was  able 
to  decide  that  still  another  victim  who  apparently  died  in 
bed  from  **  heart  disease  "  really  suffocated  in  the  bed- 
clothes during  an  epileptic  fit. 

In  reality  the  term  "heart  disease"  is  only  an  ab- 
breviated way  of  certifying  "  Death  from  natural  causes, 
l)recise  nature  unknown,  and  without  autopsy  unknow- 
able." 

I  would  in  this  connection  make  a  complaint  of  the 
present  Connecticut  law  and  practice  in  this  particular. 
In  New  York  and  sonu'  otlier  places,  provision  is  made 
for  autopsy  in  all  cases  where  precise  cause  of  death  is 
otherwise*  undet(»rminable.     Here  H(Htion  1777  reads, — 

'*  If  he  (tlic  coroner)  shall  have  reason  to  suspect  that 
the  death  was  caused  by  the  criminal  act,  omission  or 
carelessnoRs  oi  arjothcr,  or  otiior,  lie  'may'  cause  ;»n  ex- 
amination or  autopsy  to  be  made."  Notice  the  *' may," 
ami  that  this  '*  may''  only  applies  to  cases  where  crimin- 
ality is  pre.*^umptive.  The  <»vil  of  that  is  two-fold.  First. 
It  haves  the  ordinary  medical  case  undiagnosable,  ex- 
ctq>t  under  the  ample  fold  of  the  classification  "heart 
disease,"  and  in  every  one  hundred  cases  of  this,  there 
will  be  one  or  more  of  unsuspected  jmisoning  or  fractur- 
ed skuH  or  t)ther  element  of  medico-legal  importance. 

Second,  the  consecpient  lack  of  autopsy  exi)erience  and 
exfK'rtnc^ss  prevents  any  of  us,  except  a  very  few  connect- 
ed with  large  hospitals  and  colleges,  as  Dr.  Bartlett  of 
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New  Haven,  from  being  a  snflfleient  master  in  post- 
moitem  teebni(jue,  with  the  result  that  our  work  on  the 
infrequent  important  autopsy,  which  mtist  occasionally 
come  to  each  of  us,  cannot  be  of  its  full  and  requisite 
value  to  the  State. 

Recommendations  for  a  chanj?e  in  the  law  whereby 
autoj>si(^s  shall  be  performed  in  all  cases  where  satsfac- 
tory  diagnosis  can  not  otherwise  be  made,  would  prob- 
ably be  discounted  and  ridiculed  if  it  came  from  us,  as 
it  would  savor  of  avarice  for  the  fee;  but  a  provision 
would  conduce  to  scientific  work  where  guess-work  now 
displaces  it  ,  and  would  result  in  increased  protection  to 
the  Slate  and  its  citizens;  and  I  fully  hoi)e  for  its  even- 
tual adoption. 

1  recognize  the  weight  of  the  objections  to  such  a 
proposition,  and  I  append  the  comments  of  Coroner  Mix, 
which  form  a  strong  argument  for  the  present  status:— 

*'I  note  what  you  say  as  to  autopsies  in  all  cases  where 
cause  of  death  is  not  precisely  known.  Of  course,  there 
are  cases  whera  an  autopsy  would  be  desirable,  and  ihe 
coroner  does  not  feel  at  liberty,  considering  the  exi>ense, 
to  order  one.  But  generally,  I  think  the  medical  ex- 
aminer and  coroner  can  convince  themselves  that  the 
death  was  from  natural  causes  and  not  from  any  sus- 
l)ected  foul  play.  Of  course,  in  all  cases,  the  coroner 
has  authority  to  direct  an  autopsy,  and  I  believe  a  pro- 
vision directing  autopsies  should  be  performed  in  all 
caist-s  where  satisfactory  diagnosis  cannot  be  otherwise 
determined,  would  be  too  expensive  for  the  State  of  Con 
uecticut  to  indulge  in  at  present.  The  coroner's  act,  as  it 
now  stands  upon  the  statute  book,  is  a  very  excellent  one, 
and  1  think  commends  itself  generally  throughout  our 
state.  Except  in  a  few  minor  particulars,  it  has  not  bt»en 
altered  or  amended  since  its  adoption.  1  believe  it 
might  be  amended  in  certain  of  its  provisions,  which 
would  render  it  more  efficient  and  useful;  but  I  believe 
the  opinion  of  our  state's  attorneys  and  other  prosecuting 
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oflieers  and  of  the  coroners  has  been  that  if  an  attempt 
v.ag  made  to  tinker  with  the  act,  it  might  result  disas- 
trously to  the  entire  coroner's  law." 
Very  respectfully, 

Eli  Mix. 

In  viewing  a  body,  the  three  questions  to  decide  are: — 

Is  the  body  dead?  How  long  has  it  been  dead?  What 
was  the  cause  of  death? 

It  is  surprising  to  find  how  numerous  and  still  how  un- 
decisive are  the  proofs  of  actual  death. 

The  only  positive  proof  is  decomj>08ition. 

The  flowing  of  blood,  the  rusting  of  needles,  the  pro- 
duction of  vesication,  the  ability  to  produce  local  con- 
gestion by  wet  cupping,  or  ligatui*e;  the  presence  of 
translucency;  the  attempt  to  demonstrate  respiration  by 
a  cold  mirror  or  particles  of  light  cotton,  the  formation 
of  a  thin  film  of  mucus  over  the  conjunctiva,  the  loss  of 
elasticity  in  the  eyeball,  are  all  signs  of  some  value,  but 
each  one  is  subject  to  fallacy.  Careful  ausculation,  with 
stelhoscofie,  is  probably  more  certain  thJin  any.  Loss  of 
heat  is,  of  course,  positive,  but  it  must  be  a  loss  of  at 
least  fifteen  degrees  in  order  to  produce  a  mathematical 
certainty.  The  loss  of  heat  can  roughly  be  reckoned  as 
four  degrees  per  hour  for  three  hours,  three  degrees  per^ 
hour  for  six  hours,  then  one  degree  per  hour  till  the 
tem|Knature  of  the  surrounding  media  is  reached.  Un- 
der similar  circumstances  the  dead  body  cools  practically 
like  any  other  mass  of  animal  matter.  Of  course  the 
t«nn])erature  at  time  of  death,  and  the  cause  of  death 
mak(»  material  dilTerences  in  this  regard.  Immediately 
after  death  there  begins  to  be  a  loss  of  muscular  re- 
sponse to  electric  stimulation,  and  after  three  hours  all 
such  reajHUise  is  entirely  lost  in  all  muscles.  Rigor  mor- 
tis is  not  only  a  sign  of  death,  but  an  index  of  the  time 
elaps(Hl,  lut  (  ven  this  varies  in  a  considerable  margin. 

In  Rigor  Mortis  iwrtions  of  the  body  are  affected  in  a 
certain  sequence,  beginning  with  the  lower  jaw,  and  the 
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sanio  order  is  follow(»d  in  its  disappearance.     The  earlier 
it  eommentH  s,  the  sooner  it  bepjins  to  disappear. 

It  begins  in  from  eight  to  thirty  hours  after  death, 
usually  ten  to  fifteen.  The  duration  is  usually  twenty- 
four  to  thirty-six  hours,  but  varies  above  and  below  these 
limits. 

It  is  commonly  safe  to  assume  that  the  pres(»nee of  rigor 
mortis  denotes  that  death  has  taken  place  within  two  or 
three  days  at  the  longest.  Tlie  attitude  of  the  body  and 
limbs  in  this  condition  may  be  a  valuable  guide  as  to  the 
position  occupied  at  the  moment  of  death,  and  the  fact 
of  any  object  being  found  tightly  grasi)ed  in  the  hand 
may  be  of  great  significance.  The  cessatibn  of  rigor 
mortis  marks  the  commencement  of  decomposition. 
Marks  of  this  are  shown  first  in  greenish  discoloration  of 
the  abdomen  and  softening  of  the  eyeballs.  After  twen- 
ty days  it  is  impossible  to  even  approximately  determine 
the  date  of  the  decease.  Decomposition  takes  place  fast- 
er in  the  air  than  in  water,  and  much  faster  in  water 
than  in  the  eart4i.  Casper  holds  that  as  much  putrefac- 
tion will  occur  in  the  open  air  in  one  unit  of  time,  as  in 
the  water  in  two  units,  or  in  the  earth  in  eight. 

In  case  of  sudden  death,  where  traumation  can  be  ex- 
chidtMl,  we  find  that  the  favorite  verdict  of  heart  disease 
includes  a  multitude  of  conditions,  and  that  actual  heart 
di8(»ase  is  a  much  less  frequent  cause  of  death  than  popu- 
larly supposed.  Mitral  disease  would"  cause  so  many 
ante-mortem  sympttmis  that  it  could  hardly  lu'oduce 
death  unexpectedly.  Aortic  di.sease  of  course  can  and 
does. 

As  other  factors,  w(»  have  the  formation  of  cardiac 
thrombi,  killing  either  by  lodgment  in  the  valves  or  in 
the  brain;  stenosis  of  the  coronary  arteries;  interstitial 
or  fatty  myocarditis,  which,  with  or  without  valvular 
lesions,  is  probably  the  most  prolific  cause  of  sudden 
death  from  heart  disease;  increase  of  subpericardial  fat, 
rupture  of  the  heart-wall,  or  of  a  valve,  or  of  the  chordi 
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It  niliiuae;  also  numerous  cases  of  sudden  death  in  which 
the  only  i*(HOf?nizable  lesion  is  adherent  pericardium. 
Then  we  have  the  rather  larjje  class  of  lesions  in  and 
about  the  heart  which  ^ive  rise  to  the  condition  clinically 
known  as  Anjcina  Pectoris. 

\\y  (exclusion  we  are  forced  to  n^ognize  frequent  cases 
of  death  from  functional  disturbance  of  the  heart  indud- 
iijg  syncope  and  shock,  the  latter  from  either  physical 
or  mental  causes. 

Arteriosclerosis  is  a  frequent  cause  of  sudden  death, 
either  from  eniboli,  or  the  rupture  of  small  internal 
antMirism.  Anolher  factor,  less  often  recojj^nized,  is  the 
presence  of  inflamman'on  thrombosis,  emboli,  and  ruptuic 
of  the  veins,  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  veins,  and  the 
formation  of  fat  emboli. 

Anions  the  other  numerous  causes  of  sudden  death, 
outsidi*  of  the  overworked  heart,  are: — 

Acute  laryngitis, — especially  in  children — and  edema 
(if  the  glottis;  the  pressure  of  an  enlarged  thyroid,  and  in 
children  of  an  enlarged  thymus,  upon  tin*  trachea;  acute 
piibnonary  edema;  ruj)ture  of  a  gastric  ulcer  into  the 
])eritoneal  cavity;  acute  hemorrhagic  i)ancreatitis, — 
wiiich  is  now  being  thoroughly  studied  and  is  found  to  be 
much  more  frequent  than  had  been  su[)posi'd,  and  to  be 
rapidly  fatal,  though  obscure  in  its  progress;  acute  and 
chronic  alcoholism;  hemorrhagic  a[M>[)lexy, diabetic  coma. 
Any  of  the  acute  infectious  diseases  whose  symptoms 
Iiav(»  been  mask'^d  may  suddenly  develop  fatal  compli- 
cations, and  unexplained  sudden  death. 

A  most  ])rolitic  cause  of  sudden  d(*Jith  is  chronic  dif- 
fuse n(»phritis,  with  or  without  uremia. 

I>eath  Ivy  asphyxia  presents  very  distinctive  marks  in- 
cluding lividity  of  the  face,  overloading  of  the  lungs,  pul- 
monary v(  ssels,  and  right  side  of  the  heart,  with  very 
daik  color  ;uul  n.iked  fluidity  of  the  blood. 

Hn{  when  we  come  to  divide  the  very  evident  cases  of 
asphyxia  into  the  subdivisions  of  suffocation,  strangling, 
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smothering?,  carbonic  acid  poisoning,  and  drowning,  we 
find  a  far  more  diflienlt  and  sometimes  unsolvable  prob- 
lem. 

Jt  is  surprising  to  note  the  great  number  of  supposed 
sure  te^sts  of  drowning  and  to  lind  that  n(»arly  all  of  them 
arc*  eilhir  (»ntirel3'  discredited  by  the  authorities,  or  are 
regarded  uierel^*  as  corroboratory.  Relative  temperature 
of  the  body;  color  of  the  body,  except  in  old  cases;  jwsi- 
tion  of  tongue,  whether  before  or  behind  the  teeth;  pres- 
ence of  goose  (lesh;  maceration  of  the  subnic^rgc»d  [)arts; 
j>rc»s(*nce  or  absence  of  sand  under  nails;  rc^traction  of  the 
pc*nis;  c'c*rc»bral  hyperemia;  imsition  of  the  epiglottis; 
position  of  the  diaphragm;  the  fact  of  the  bladder  being 
full  or  em]>ty,  are  all  considered  valueless. 

Vascular  injection  of  the  mucosa  of  the  trachea;  and 
pr(»sence  of  frothy  mucus  in  the  same,  are  however  of 
great  weight.  The  presence  of  water  in  the  lungs  or  in 
the  stomach  is  without  significance  unU^ss  it  be  a  fluid  of 
the  spcM-ial  nature  found  only  in  the  medium  where  the 
body  lay.  The  incrc^ase  of  volume  in  the  lungs,  however, 
is  of  very  great  weight.  Overloading  of  the  ^ight  side 
of  the  hc^art  and  darkc»ning  and  fluidity  of  the  blood  are 
indications  of  dc?ath  from  asphyxia,  but  not  ncnessarily 
drowning. 

In  the  new  born,  in  the  question  as  to  whether  death 
took  place  before  or  after  birth,  the  height  of  the  dia- 
phragm has  great  significance  and  should  be  carefully 
measured.  If  respiration  has  takcm  place  it  reaches  to 
the  fifth  or  sixth  rib;  otherwise  only  to  the  fourth.  To 
accurately  determine  the  presence  of  air  in  the  infant's 
lungs,  it  is  necessary  to  ligate  the  trachea  before  opening 
the*  thorax,  then  the  inmiersion  of  the  removed  lungs  in 
water  will  detc^rmine  the*  cjuestion  of  their  aeration.  The 
question  of  whether  a  hcMirt-cdot  is  post-mortem  or  ante- 
mortem  can  be  determined  by  the  striation,  the  red  de- 
posit at  the  bottom  due  to  red  corpuscles  being  found 
only   in   post-mortem   clots.     Antc*-mortc*m  clots  on  the 
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other  hand  are  apt  to  be  entangled  in  the  chordi  ten- 
dineae. 

II.vi)ostases  are  found  on  the  body  very  soon  after 
dead),  sometimes  in  one  hour,  generally  in  six  hours,  al- 
ways in  twelve  hours.  These  occur  on  the  most  de- 
pendent portions.  There  are  also  post-mortem  lividities 
which  occur  later;  tliese  are  entirely  different  in  nature 
and  appearance  and  are  due  to  transfusion  of  the  blood 
coloring  matter  only.  Both  of  these  in  turn  differ  from 
ante-mortem  ecchymoses  and  extravasations.  The  latter 
usually  elevate  the  cuticle. 

To  differentiate  between  the  three,  if  the  ante-mortem 
extravasations  are  cut,  fluid  blood  can  be  pushed  out;  if 
post-mortem  hypostases  are  cut,  nothing  can  be  pushed 
out  unless  it  be  black  points  of  hardene»d  blood;  if  the 
post-mortem  lividities  are  cut,  nothing  is  pushed  out  by 
pressure. 

In  cases  where  autopsy  is  ordered,  while  none  of  us 
is  doing  this  work  fre^quently  enough  to  become  or  re- 
main cxfKM-ts  in  tlie  technique;  we  still  can,  by  following 
closely  the  line  of  f)roc(HHling  laid  down  in  any  (ext-boi»k 
on  the  snT)iect,  and  by  carefully  and  methodically  re<*ord- 
ing  every  step  taken,  produce  a  report  which  will  make 
our  work  satisfactory  and  decisive,  and  which  will  stand 
examination  on  the  witness  stand.  The  necessity  of 
complete  record,  dictated  verbatim  at  the  time  must  be 
strongly  emphasized. 

I  would  state  (hat  in  the  technical  portion  of  this  arti- 
cle, not  the  slightest  claim  is  made  to  originality,  and 
from  a  mass  of  most  valuable  and  interesting  material 
J  have  tried  to  cull  a  few  practical  and  instructive  points 
for  our  own  work.  My  principal  authorities  quoted  are, 
A.  T.  Bristow  and  Francis  A.  Harris  in  Hamilton's  Sys- 
tem, and  Ludvig  lIcHlstoen,  James  Kwing  and  Allpn  J. 
Smith,  in  Peterson  and  Haines'  recent  work. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  PROGRESS  OF  SURGERY. 


Thomas  H.  Russell,  M.D., 

NEW   HAVEN. 


One  of  the  foremost  surgeons  in  America  stated  at  the 
orj^anization  of  the  American  Medical  Association  in 
1882  that — "In  my  opinion  surgery  has  nearly  reached 
its  limit."  If  that  surgeon  had  been  asked  a  year  ago 
to  prepare  a  report  on  the  progress  of  surgery  requiring 
a  perusal  of  the  last  year's  surgical  literature,  one  could 
hadly  imagine  his  surprise  at  the  remarkable  advances 
which  have  been  made. 

ANESTHESIA. 

We  have  been  heretofore  accustomed  to  rely  upon 
p]thyl  (^hloride  as  a  local  anesthetic  only.  It  is  imi)ort- 
ant  to  know  that  it  is  coming  into  very  extensive  use  foi* 
general  anesthesia  by  inhalation  for  short  operations, 
and  it  is  claimed  to  have  some  advantages  over  ether  and 
chloroform.  Out  of  twelve  hundred  and  forty-three  ad- 
ministrations— of  which  one  thousand  were  by  Ware  of 
X(*w  York — there  was  only  one  death  proven  to  have 
resulted,  and  two  others  that  may  have  been  caused  by 
it. 

AVare,  in  his  thousand  cases,  noted  dangerous  symp- 
toms six  times.  It  is  stated  that  absolutely  satisfactory 
anesthesia  is  obtained  in  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  opera- 
tions, commencing  promptly  at  inttTvals  of  a  few  seconds 
in  infants,  two  or  three  minutes  in  adults,  and  the 
period  of  awakening  is  eipiaily  brief. 

Ethyl  Chloride  is  prompt  and  evanescent  in  its  effect 
to  a  degree  to  render  it  somewhat  comparable  to  laugh- 
ing gas,  and  is  useful  in  effecting  ])reliminary  narcosis 
previous  to  administering  ether  or  chloroform. 
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Nausea  is  more  frequently  produced  by  it  than  by 
nitrous  oxide,  but  less  so  than  after  ether.  It  is  usually 
inhaled  very  quietl}^  and  is  best  adapted  for  operations 
lasting  only  about  ten  minutes,  although  Ware  of  New 
York,  has  used  it  for  fifty  minutes  in  operations  for 
strangulated  hernia  in  infants  and  in  other  cases  from 
forty  to  seventy-five  minutes.  He  considers  it  a  safe 
anesthetic,  and  that  its  danger  point  is  not  as  readily  or 
as  suddenly  reached  as  in  chloroform,  nor  does  it  carry 
with  it  the  remoter  danger  of  ether.  It  is  believed  to 
be  best  used  in  the  form  known  as  "  Kelene,''  although 
as  put  up  under  the  names  of  Antidolorin  and  Anody- 
none,  it  has  been  said  to  act  as  a  general  anesthetic.  It 
is  certainly  convenient  to  know  that  these  agents  which 
we  regarded  only  as  local  anesthetics,  are  well  adapted 
for  general  anesthesia  also. 

McCardie  **  thinks  Ethyl  Chloride  an  ideal  anesthetic 
in  short  operations  in  country  practice,  on  account  of  its 
portability  and  the  satisfactory  narcosis  obtained  by  it.*' 

We  must  all  be  interested  in  the  fact  that  Dwight  H. 
Murray  in  New  York  Medical  Journal,  June  27,  1903, 
reports  that  while  performing  a  tedious  oj)eration  in  a 
hospital  the  ether  vapor  ignited  from  the  closed  electric 
light  burning  the  face  of  the  patient. 

Htarling  describenl  an  important  method  for  resuscitat- 
ing patients  from  ether  narcosis.  His  patient  had  been 
anesthetized,  and  the  vermiform  apjiendix  removed, 
when  both  respiration  and  circulation  ceased.  He  intro- 
duced his  hand  through  the  wound  into  the  abdomen  and 
up  against  the  dia])hragm,  and  feeling  that  the  heart  was 
not  beating,  he  then  with  his  hand  gave  the  heart  a 
squeeze  or  two,  which  immediately  put  it  into  action. 
Artificial  respiration  was  at  the  same  time  continued  for 
a  few  minutes.  The  patient  completely  recovered.  Sue 
ressful  massage  of  the  heart  after  the  failure  of  artificial 
r(\s])iration  in  chlorofoim  narcosis  for  abdominal  opera- 
tion was  described  by  H.  M.  Cohen  in  the  Journal  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  Nov.  7,  1902. 
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These  are  methods  which  we  all  should  remember  in 
abdominal  operations. 

Heretofore  Spinal  Anesthesia  (Analgesia) has  been  con- 
sidered not  beyond  its  experiuiental  stage,  and  somewhat 
dangerous,  but  Bier  announces  this  month  in  an  article 
which  maj  be  referred  to  in  the  Journal  American  Medi- 
cal Association,  May  7th,  1904,  that  the  introduction  of 
the  suprarenal  preparations  has  now  placed  it  on  a  safer 
basis,  for  by  their  use  it  is  possible  to  insure  the  strict 
localization  of  the  cocain  at  the  point  where  it  is  desired 
to  act.  This  method  was  employed  on  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  patients,  aged  sixteen  to  eighty  years,  all  but 
twenty-two  being  men,  all  being  in  various  conditions 
eontraindicating  the  use  of  general  anesthesia,  and  not  a 
single  mishap  occurred  in  any  instance.  It  was  evident 
that  the  adrenalin  prevented  the  action  of  the  cocain 
from  extending  up  as  high  as  when  used  alone,  and  is  a 
great  improvement  upon  all  previous  methods. 

The  present  procedure  requires  that  the  patient  lie  on 
the  table,  the  upper  part  of  the  body  raised,  the  spine 
curved,  humping  outward.  A  line  drawn  to  connect  the 
two  crests  of  the  ilium  crosses  the  fourth  vertebra.  The 
forefinger  is  then  carried  from  its  spinous  process  to  the 
process  above  and  beyond  it  until  it  is  in  the  interspace 
above,  betwei^n  the  second  and  third  lumbar  vertebrae. 
The  needle  is  then  introduced  into  this  interspace  on  the 
convex  side  of  the  spine,  the  side  toward  the  table,  and 
about  one  c.  m.  to  one  side  of  the  linger.  The  needle 
is  readily  pushed  up  and  in.  The  injection  is  not  made 
until  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  apjK^ars.  If  it  spurts  in  a 
jet  it  is  advisable  to  allow  a  few  c.  c.  to  escape.  The 
syringe  is  then  attached  to  the  needle  and  the  adrenalin 
or  suprarenin  injected.  The  syringe  left  attached  to  the 
needle  closes  the  opening.  After  waiting  for  five  min- 
utes to  allow  the  suprarenin  or  adrenalin  to  get  in  its 
work,  the  cocain  is  inj(H'ted  from  a  second  syringe.  In 
ten  minutes  the  patient  is  ready  for  the  operation.     The 
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whole  procedure  is  said  to  be  very  simple,  much  more  so 
than  general  narcosis.  It  can  be  done  by  an  assistant 
in  the  anteroom  and  during  the  fiftin^n  minutes  of  wait- 
ing he  can  be  preparing  tlie  field  for  operation.  The 
Quincke  needle  is  used,  with  two  well-fitting  syringes. 
From  .005  to  .2  gm.  of  coca  in  in  a  one  jw^r  cent,  solution 
is  the  dose. 

On  the  whole,  Bier  claims  that  by  the  new  technic  the 
real  dangers  of  spinal  anesthesia  are  obviated.  It  is  ex- 
tremely important  to  note,  moreover,  that  elderly  and 
debilitated  subjects  tolerate  the  proci^dure  remarkably 
well. 

The  list  of  cases  in  which  he  has  applicnl  the  combina- 
tion includes  nine  cases  of  amputation  and  resection  of 
the  redum  according  to  Kraske;  eight  of  amputation 
above  or  below  the  knee;  one  of  Edebohls'  decapsulation 
of  the  kidney  (bilateral);  three  of  resection  of  the  hip 
joint;  eleven  operations  for  hemorrhoids  and  one  pros- 
tatectomy. 

William  K.  Perkins  ofN<*w  Orh^ans,  in  the  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  out  of  twenty-three  hundred  and  forty- 
five  cases  of  spinal  analgesia,  reports  only  sixteen 
deaths;  of  twenty-seven  cases  by  himself  and  Parkham, 
eightinm  were  satisfactory;  si^ven  were  ])artly  satisfac- 
tory and  two  were  failures.  A  two  per  cent,  solution 
was  used  in  almost  all  of  th(»se  cases;  the  injections  wero 
from  ten  to  forty  minutes  the  total  amount  varying  from 
oue-fiftli  grain  to  nearly  one  grain.  The  most  frecpiently 
used  injection  representc^d  one-fifth  of  a  grain  to  three- 
t(  nths  of  a  grain.  The  analgesia  was  expected  to  begin 
in  ten  minutes  or  less,  be  complete  in  from  two  to  twenty 
minutes,  and  continue  from  half  au  hour  to  an  hour. 

The  method  is  contraindicated  in  children  and  in 
hysterical  or  very  nervous  persons.  A  pt^rusal  of  recent 
literature  on  spinal  cocainization  would  indicate  that 
it  is  a  procedure  which  may  have  come  to  stay,  but  that 
its  use  should  be  limited  to  patients  in  whom  there  is 
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soiiH*  eantraindic<*ition  to  general  anesthesia  by  ether  or 
rliloroforrn,  and  it  will  never  supercede  those  agents. 

(libbon,  in  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Journal  for  May, 
VMKi,  has  shown  the  efticieney  of  the  intraneural  injection 
of  eocain  to  produce  efficient  anesthesia  in  amputation 
of  the  leg.  The  patient  tifty  years  of  age  was  in  a  con- 
diUon  which  made  it  unsafe  to  administer  a  general 
an(*sthetic.  The  sciatic  and  anterior  crural  nerves  were 
ex|>osed  and  after  injection  by  the  infiltration  method  of 
a  one  ])er  cent,  solution  of  coca  in,  the  leg  was  amputated 
not  only  without  the  patient  having  any  pain,  but  with- 
out his  knowledge.  There  was  no  shock  from  the  opera- 
tion and  he  mad(»  a  good  recovery. 

F.  Cm.  Aldrich  describes  in  the  Lancet,  August  22,  1903, 
the  ])erfect  efficiency  of  hypnotism  as  a  substitute  for 
anesthesia  in  amputation  at  the  knee  for  necrosis  of  the 
h»g  in  a  feeble  woman  age  thirty-eight,  on  whom  chloro- 
form had  produced  dangerous  8ymi>toms.  The  patient 
made  no  movement  nor  gave  the  slightest  indication  of 
pain;  there  was  no  shock,  pulse  continued  at  seventy- 
four  per  minute,  and  she  made  a  good  recovery. 

STERILIZATION    OF  THE  HANDS. 

E.  K.  McCiuire,  Assistant  to  Roswell  Park,  has  in  Am- 
erican Medicine,  February  28,  1903.  a  long  and  very 
complete  article  on  the  sterilization  of  the  hands  from 
which  T  give  an  abstract.  After  one  hundred  experi- 
ments of  which  the  technique  was: 

1.  Tliorough  scrubbing  of  the  hands,  10-30  minutes. 

2.  Took  cultures  on  Agar. 

3.  Exposed  hands  to  the  following  antisej^tics  without 
reinfection  between  the  scrubbing  and  use  of  the  anti- 
septic. 

(a)  Mercuric  bichloride  five  minutes. 

(b)  Potass,  permang.  two  minutes,  and  oxalic  acid 
till  decolorized. 

(c)  Mustard  paste  five  minutes. 
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He  also  tested  other  antiseptics.  In  each  and  every 
instance  he  obtained  approximately  as  many  colonies 
after  as  before  the  antiseptic. 

His  conclusions  are  as  follows: 

1.  Absolute  sterility  of  the  hands  is  impossible  by 
any  method. 

2.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  sterilizing  the  skin;  noth- 
ing takes  the  place  of  long  and  vigorous  mechanical 
scrubbing. 

3.  The  longer  the  hands  are  scrubbed  under  aseptic 
precautions  the  nearer  the  approach  to  sterility. 

4.  The  use  of  antiseptics  on  the  skin  is  at  least  ques- 
tionable; under  the  usual  conditions  it  is  distinctly  harm- 
ful. 

5.  When  the  true  value  of  antiseptics  is  understood 
we  will  have  cleaner  hands,  due  to  more  conscientious 
scrubbing. 

0.  The  use  of  rubber  gloves,  while  not  ideal,  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  it. 

7.  The  operator  whose  hands  perspire  freely  ought  to 
wear  gloves  In  every  case,  regardless  of  all  objections  to 
tliem.  Bichloride  of  mercury  as  ordinarily  used  does  not 
destroy  but  only  inhibit  growth  of  germs.  Experiments 
prove  conclusively  that  it  has  no  penetrating  effect  but 
only  transiently  forms  an  inert  albuminate  covering  the 
germs  which  are  liberated  by  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood 
during  the  operation.  Bichloride  of  Mercury  is  so  use- 
less as  ordinarily  used  and  gives  a  false  sense  of  security 
that  in  the  words  quoted  by  McGuire  from  Schleich  it 
does  "  about  as  much  good  as  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross  over  an  open  wound."  Scrubbing  should  continue 
more  than  ten,  and  better  thirty,  minutes  before  using 
bichloride.  At  present  the  tendency  is  for  strong  anti- 
septics to  be  abandoned,  giving  place  to  brushes,  soap, 
and  rubber  gloves,  instruments  being  sterilized  by  boil- 
ing. 
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In  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  slight  objection  has  been 
made  to  the  use  of  rubber  gloves,  on  the  ground  that  they 
are  theoretically  less  adapted  to  do  delicate  work,  and 
possibly  resulting  in  one  being  less  careful  in  the  prepar- 
ation of  his  hands,  and  as  punctures  in  the  gloves  may 
occur,  which  would  be  serious  if  the  hands  had  not  been 
previously  made  aseptic,  there  is  abundant  reason  to  com- 
mend their  use,  and  it  seems  probable  that  they  will  con- 
tinue to  be  relied  upon. 

William  H.  Coley  found  that  previous  to  the  use  of 
rubber  gloves  for  himself  and  assistants  in  hernia  opera- 
tions, there  was  suppuration  in  four  and  two-tenths  per 
cent,  of  o[>erations.  Since  the  use  of  rubber  gloves  by 
himself,  in  the  same  kind  of  patients  representing  four 
hundred  cases,  there  was  suppuration  in  only  one  and 
one-fourUi  per  cent.  , 

Their  disadvantages  and  inconvenience  have  caused 
John  B.  Murphy,  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  for  March  19,  to  advocate  as  a  substitute  a 
material  which  might  be  applied  to  the  hands  of  the  sur- 
geon and  skin  of  the  patient  which  would  cover  the  sur- 
face with  an  insoluble  and  impervious  and  nearly  imper- 
ceptible coating,  and  one  which  would  not  interfere  with 
the  sense  of  touch  or  impair  the  pliability  of  the  skin. 

His  routine  plan  for  an  operation  is  as  follows:  Five 
to  seven  minutes  wash  with  spirits  of  green  soap  five  per 
cent.  an<l  running  hot  water.  Second,  three  minutes 
washing  with  alcohol;  and  third,  after  thoroughly  drying 
the  hands  he  pours  over  them  a  four,  six  or  eight  per 
cent,  solution  of  gutta  percha  in  benzine,  and  allows  it 
to  dry  without  rubbing,  after  the  skin  is  thoroughly  cov- 
ered. The  coating  is  so  thin  that  it  can  only  be  recog- 
nized by  its  glazed  appearance,  but  will  resist  soap  and 
water  washing,  to  cleanse  the  hands  between  operations. 
It  is  removed  by  benzine. 

The  surface  to  be  operated  upon  is  prepared  with  five 
minutes  scrubbing  with  spirits  of  green  soap  five  per 
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cent,  and  washing  with  ether  followed  by  alcohol.  The 
surface  is  then  swabbed  over  thoroughly  with  a  solution 
of  gntta  iH-rcha,  dissolved  in  acetone  or  in  benzine. 

Dr.  Murphy  chiims  for  this  method  over  the  use  of  rub- 
ber gloves,  that  it  cannot  be  punctun^d  like  the  rubber 
glove,  that  where  it  is  washed  off  from  the  finger  tips 
there  is  no  accumulation  of  epithelium  or  secretions  be- 
neath. .\fter  ofierating  the  surfaces  are  washed  clean, 
as  readily  as  the  surface  of  a  rubber  glove.  At  the  end 
of  the  day's  work,  after  the  hands  are  bathed  with  ben- 
zine to  remove  the  coating,  the  skin  is  very  soft  and 
smooth,  and  the  sui*giH>n'8  hands  are  thus  protected  from 
all  deleterious  effect  of  daily  operating,  which  is  in  itself 
a  safeguard  against  infection. 

IMPUOVKD   TKEATMEXT   OF    VASCULAR   TUMORS. 

Johu  A.  Wyeth  has  a  very  important  article  on  **  An 
Improv(*d  Method  of  the  Treatment  of  Vascular  Tumors, 
by  the  Injection  of  Water  at  a  Tligh  TenqK^rature/'  in 
Journal  American  Medical  Association,  June  27,  VM)l\. 

Non  malignant  vascular  tumors,  or  angeiomata,  when 
of  large  size,  as  cirsoid  aneurisms  or  cavernous  naevi, 
have  constituted  some  of  the  most  difficult  conditions  re- 
quiring removal. 

Wycth's  new  method  is  simple,  being  easily  executed 
and  apparently  free  from  danger.  It  has  proved  efficient 
in  the  removal  of  very  formidable  vascular  tumors,  which 
have  been  either  too  extensive  for  operation,  or  in  which 
operation  had  entirely  failed,  and  leaves  little  if  any, 
cicatrix  to  disfigure  the  patient  as  do  other  procedures. 

The  only  instrument  required  is  a  syringe  similar  to 
one  for  hypodermic  use,  but  much  larger,  and  having  a 
longer  u<*edle. 

ruder  Mivv  narcosis  the  nei^dle  is  introduced  just  out- 
side the  base  of  the  tumor,  and  with  the  syringe  boiling 
water  is  injected  beneath  and  into  the  tumor  at  various 
j)oiuts   around   the   circumference.     In   dealing    with   a 
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formidable  cavernous  nevus  occupying  the  rij^ht  side  of 
the  h>wcr  jaw  and  chin,  and  a  portion  of  the  neck,  in- 
jection was  made  at  the  first  operation,  of  two  or  three 
ounces  of  boilinj?  water,  covering  an  area  of  about  one- 
third  of  the  tumor,  so  that  the  tumor  temporarily  became 
very  warm  to  the  touch.  Notwithstanding  the  great 
heat,  there  was  no  necrosis  of  the  overlying  skin.  The 
operation  lasted  ten  minutes  and  there  was  no  elevation 
of  the  body  temperature  nor  any  pain,  after  the  patient 
became*  conscious.  The  blood  and  albumenoids  readily 
coagulated,  and  within  two  we^eks  the  area  injected  was 
shrunken  at  least  one-half  in  size,  when  a  second  ojKn'a- 
tion  was  performed;  and  two  weeks  later  the  tumor  had 
lessened  to  two-thirds  its  former  size.  A  third  small  in- 
jection caused  its  entire  disappearance.  Other  formid- 
able cases  were  equally  successful. 

In  one  child  five  or  six  ounces  of  boiling  water  were 
thrown  in,  and  in  none  of  the  operations  by  this  method 
(lid  tlie  patients  have  any  ]>ain  after  recovering  from  the 
ether.  He  would  generally  advise,  however,  not  to  use 
so  large  a  quantity  of  water  as  five  or  six  ounces.  In 
none  of  these  cases  has  there  been  more  than  a  slight 
scar,  if  any. 

Others  have  borne  testimony  to  the  great  elhciency 
and  value  of  this  method,  which  appears  to  be  preferable 
to  all  others.  A  perusal  of  Dr.  AVyeth's  description  of 
his  nu»thod  in  Journal  of  American  Medical  Association, 
June  27,  1!)08,  will  repay  any  one. 

EXOrilTITALMK^    GOITRK. 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been  several  import- 
ant articles  on  the  surgical  treatment  of  Exophthalmic 
goitre,  one  by  Dr.  15.  F.  Curtis,  and  the  other  by  John  H. 
Deaver,  in  the  "Annals  of  Surgery,"  both  of  which  dis- 
cussed the  subject  thoroughly  and  arriA^e  at  similar  c(m- 
dusions  as  to  the  best  suvgical  procedure.  The  summary 
of  Deaver's  article  is: 

*'  That  as  surgical  treatment  is  I'ecognized  as  the  most 
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satisfactory  in  exophthalmic  goitre,  so  is  complete  bila- 
teral cervical  sympathectomy  to  be  considered  the  oper- 
ation of  choice. 

**  The  operation  should  not  be  performed  during  the 
height  of  psychical  irritation  or  tachycardia,  nor  by  an 
operator  who  has  not  an  absolute  knowU*dge  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  neck  and  a  large  experience  in  dealing 
with  difticiilt  operative  procedures,  or  the  means  at  hand 
to  cope  with  any  emergency. 

**  The  results  of  the  operation  are  far  better  than  other 
metisuies,  the  mortality  is  much  lower,  and  in  cured 
cases  the  improvement  is  i)ermanent. 

**  In  chronic  glaucoma,  especially  after  the  failure  of 
iridectomy  and  sclerotomy,  this  operation  may  restore 
vision  com[)letely,  unless  the  disease  is  too  far  advanced 
with  absence  of  light  ])erception. 

**  In  recurring  attacks  of  epilepsy,  sympathectomy 
should  be  resorted  to.  The  results  warrant  the  opera- 
tion." 

SUUGBUY  OF  THE   STOMACH. 

It  is  but  a  short  time  since  surgery  of  the  stomach  was 
almost  limiled  to  gastric  cancer  or  pyloric  stenosis.  It 
is  very  noticeable  that  during  the  last  year  the  applica- 
tion of  surgery  has  been  extended  to  conditions  of  the 
stomach  which  are  benign  and  which  were  formerly  con- 
sidered as  being  entirely  within  the  sphere  of  medicine. 
Now  many  of  the  most  serious  conditions  coming  under 
the  head  of  chronic  dyspepsia  are  more  surely  and  per- 
manently relieved  by  surgical  operation.  Gastroenter- 
ostomy is  no  longer  now  merely  a  palliative  but  an  im- 
portant and  effectual  means  of  treatment.  Some  of 
these  conditions  result  from  too  prolonged  retention  of 
contents  of  the  stomach,  which  plainly  call  for  drainjige 
as  atiord(Hl  by  gastroenterostomy.  It  has  been  quite 
recently  prediclcd  that  owing  to  the  widely  increased 
adaptability  of  g<istroenterostomy  surgery  of  the  stom- 
ach will  soon  consist  mainly  of  operations  for  gastric 
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ulceration  or  one  of  its  various  sequels,  (perforations, 
hemorrhage,  adhesions,  etc.),  and  that  operations  for  re- 
lief of  sequels  will  not  be  so  frequent  as  at  present  on 
account  of  the  growing  favor  of  early  operative  treat- 
ment for  gastric  ulcer.  One  cause  of  the  much  more 
general  applicability  of  gastroenterostomy  is  the  greatly 
diminished  mortality.  While  it  was  formerly  between 
LS81  and  1885 — sixty-five  per  cent. — and  was  only  re- 
served as  a  last  resort  as  a  palliative  for  those  cases 
which  were  bt^yond  hope  of  recovery,  it  is  now  diminish- 
ed to  fifteen  or  thirty  per  cent,  according  to  statistics 
for  all  conditions,  including  cancer  and  where  performed 
early  to  only  five  or  even  two  per  cent.  With  such  a  low 
mortality  rate  there  is  less  justification  for  late  opera- 
lions  even  in  benign  chronic  gastric  disease. 

Statistics  prove  that  ulcers  of  the  stomach  are  more 
<*ommon  near  the  pyloric  end.  It  is  now  becoming  a  well 
settled  principle  that  chronic  ulceration  of  the  stomach 
is  aggravated  and  repair  retarded  by  distension  and  con- 
tact with  food,  and  demands  drainage  of  the  organ, 
which  can  alone  give  it  most  perfect  rest  and  freedom 
from  irritation.  Gastroenterostomy  will  surely  keep  the 
stomach  empty  and  place  the  ulcer  under  the  best  con- 
ditions to  heal,  regardless  of  the  position  of  the  ulcer 
and  even  if  no  pyloric  obstruction  exists. 

For  recurring  hemorrhage  dependent  ui)on  gastric 
ulcer  gastroenterostomy  is  now  the  established  and  most 
etticient  method  of  treatment.  Tlie  principal  reason  why 
gastric  ulcer  gives  rise  to  hemorrhage  is  that  as  often  as 
the  stomach  is  distended  by  food  or  gas,  the  ulcer  is 
drawn  open  with  resulting  tendency  to  loss  of  blood. 
The  indications  are  now  recognized  as  very  plain  hereto- 
fore, to  perform  this  operation  for  hemorrhage  from 
chronic  gastric  ulcer.  Moyniham  (Med.  News  March  14, 
lOO.'i)  states  that  it  is  **  futile,  harmful,  and  quite  un- 
necessary "  to  search  for  the  bleeding  point.  Gastro- 
enterostomy accomplishes  the  cure.    He  writes  that  be 
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has  p<?i fuinu'd  gastroenterostomy  for  uleeration  of  the 
sloniach  one  hundred  times  with  a  mortality  of  two  per 
eent.,  and  fifteen  times  for  profuse  and  recurring 
liemorrhage  with  only  one  death.  With  siieh  a  small 
mortality  the  operation  is  worthy  of  consideration  in  an 
early  stage. 

As  to  the  (juestion  whether  in  operations  for  gastric 
ulcer  it  is  neci vssary  to  excise  the  ulcer,  recent  literatui'e 
indicates  that  so  eflicient  in  causing  repair  of  the  ulcer, 
is  the  drainage  by  gastroenterostomy  that  it  is  not  im- 
portant to  make  any  prolonged  search  for  the  ulcer  but 
only  to  resect  it  if  easily  and  ])romptly  found. 

Considering  that  chronic  ulceration  of  the  stomach  is 
known  to  be  the  cause  of  carcinoma,  (statistics  showing 
this  to  be  true  in  ten  per  cent.),  and  that  by  an  early  gas- 
troenterostomy that  result  may  be  prevented,  and  the 
patient  restored  to  permanent  health,  the  imjmrtance  of 
these  n(»w  views  of  surgery  of  the  stomach  are  worthy  of 
utmost  consid(»ration.  Kolson  advises  exploratory  oix^r- 
atioD  in  doubtful  cases.  Osier  urges  the  importance  of 
prompt  diagnosis  for  early  op<»ration. 

In  dilatation  of  the  stomach  gastroenterostomy  consti- 
tutes the  most  elllclent  means  of  relief  and  w^hen  not  too 
long  delayed  the  muscular  coat  may  regain  its  contractile 
])ower.  So  increasingly  important  has  this  subject  of 
gastroenterostomy  become  the  last  year,  that  a  few  addi- 
tional points  are  notew^orthy.  As  in  all  cases  requiring 
the  operation  th(»  stomach  lacks  niYiscular  power,  the 
opening  in  the  gastric  wall  should  be  made  as  low  as 
jH)ssible.  When  it  is  nuide  on  the  anterior  wall  it  is 
usually  mad(»  too  high  up  and  not  in  the  most  dependent 
portion,  although  it  may  b(»  possible  to  make  it  as  low 
on  the  ant(»rior  as  on  the  ])osterior.  Anastomosis  of  the 
jt*junum  witli  the  posterior  gastric  wall  if  made  through 
a  vertical  in<ision  through  the  transverse  meso<*olon  in 
gentM-al  gives  better  drainage  from  a  lower  point. 

In  the  performance  of  gastroenterostomy  for  any  con- 
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dition  some  new  points  are  now  known  to  be  essential 
especialh'  after  the  anterior  operation.  Tlie  flow  of 
gastric  contents  beinp;  along  the  greater  curvature  from 
the  cardiac  to  the  pyloric  end  the  portion  of  intestine 
anastomosed  should  be  given  a  half  turn  just  before 
making  the  anastomosis  so  that  the  current  in  both  vis- 
cera shall  be  in  the  same  direction.  A  more  important 
point  is  as  bile  and  other  intestinal  contents  accumulate 
in  the  intestine  above  the  anastomosis  rt^gurgitation  into 
the  stomach  can  onl.y  be  prevented  by  making  another 
anastomosis  between  the  proximal  and  distal  limbs  of 
the  intestine  a  few  inches  below  the  gastroenterostomy. 
The  Murphy  button  for  gastroenterostomy  is  still  strong- 
ly endorsed. 

A.  n.  Cordier  in  the  Journal  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation October  17,  11)0:$,  described  a  very  interesting 
case  in  which  a  Murphy  button  was  harmlessly  retained 
in  the  stomach  nearly  seven  years.  It  was  used  suc- 
cessfully in  gastroenterostomy  for  pyloric  obstruction 
due  to  h(»aling  of  non-malignant  gastric  ulcer,  and  the 
patient  completely  regained  his  health,  was  entirely  well 
and  free  from  all  gastric  symptoms  until  his  death  from 
pneumonia  about  seven  years  later.  A  post-mortem  re- 
veak^l  the  button  lying  free  in  the  stomach,  where  it  had 
not  produced  by  its  long  presence,  any  irritation,  nor  the 
slightest  discomfort  to  the  piitient. 

Kobson  ])refers  gastroenterostomy  or  gastroduoden- 
ostomy  to  pyloroplasty*  in  pyloric  obstruction.  Even  in 
cancer  and  other  tumors  of  the  dumlenum  producing 
obstruction,  he  considers  gastrm^nterostcmiy  the  best 
o])(*ration. 

II.  I).  Heyea  in  Philadelphia  Mcniical  Journal,  February 
7,  100:5,  makes  a  valuable  addition  to  gastric  surgery  in 
an  article  entith'd  **  The  P^levation  of  the  Stomach  in 
Gastroptosis  by  the  Surgical  Plication  of  the  (lastro- 
he])atic  and  (Jastro])hrenic  Ligaments;  an  Original  Oper- 
ation."    Oastroptosis  being  the  falling  or  descent  of  the 
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stomach  out  of  normal  position,  thereby  rendering  norm- 
al digestion  impossible  even  by  medication;  he  suggests 
and  has  very  successfully  performed  on  four  patients  the 
rational  and  not  difficult  operation.  I  quote  the  follow- 
ing two  sentences:  "The  operation  we  have  devised 
simply  shortens  the  natural  ligamentary  supports,  and 
the  normal  mobility  and  function  of  the  stomach  are 
completely  preserved.  The  principle  of  the  operation 
must  be  considered  physiologically  and  surgically  ideal." 

H.  O.  Walker  advocates  and  fully  describes  and  illus- 
trates in  the  Journal  American  Medical  Association, 
January  17,  1903,  "  Gastro-jejunostomy  with  the  McGraw 
elastic  ligature  for  the  relief  of  Gastroptosis."  • 

Ulcer  of  the  duodenum  is  believed  by  Robson  and  oth- 
ers to  be  most  advantageously  treated  by  gastroenter- 
ostomy. 

N.  Senn,  in  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  De- 
cember 28,  1902,  recommends  the  purse-string  suture  in 
repairing  gunshot  wounds  of  the  stomach. 

CIRRHOSIS  OP^  THE  LIVER. 

(ireenough  in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical 
Sciences  for  December,  1902,  has  an  article  on  "  The 
Surgical  Treatment  of  Cirrhosis  of  the  Liver  with  a 
Summary  of  Reported  Cases." 

From  the  analysis  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-two 
operations  for  cirrhosis  he  gives  the  following  conclu- 
sions which  are  noteworthy. 

Of  one  hundi'ed  and  five  cases  of  liver  cirrhosis  which 
presented  symj)toms  of  ascites  forty-two  per  cent,  were 
improved  and  fifty-eight  per  cent,  not  improved  by 
Talma's  operation,  or  one  of  its  modifications.  Nine 
cases  remained  improved  in  liealth  two  years  after  the 
operation.  Talma  recommends  the  extensive  suturing  of 
the  omentum  to  the  abdominal  wall  on  both  sides  of  the 
margin  of  the  abdominal  incision  which  is  above  the  um- 
bilicus, care  being  taken  not  to  injure  any  of  the  omental 
veins,  and  also  to  produce  irritation  of  the  peritoneal 
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surface  of  the  liver  and  spleen.  The  incision  is  closed 
without  drainage.  The  operation  has  for  its  aim  the 
establishment  of  an  anastomosis  between  the  vessels  of 
the  omentum  and  those  of  the  abdominal  wall  by  fix- 
ation of  the  omentum  to  the  peritoneum,  thereby  afford- 
ing relief  to  the  obstructed  portal  circulation.  Neilson 
in  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Journal,  May  9,  1903,  de- 
scribes the  technique  and  a  severe  typical  case  of  cirrhos- 
is of  the  liver  with  ascites  in  which  the  patient  remained 
well  twenty-one  months  after  the  operation.  In  the 
same  Journal,  Keen  reports  a  severe  case  of  cirrhosis 
with  ascites  with  no  recurrence  two  years  after  the 
operation. 

DECAPSULATION  OF  KIDNEYS. 

Probably  no  surgical  operation  ever  caused  surgeons 
greater  surprise  than  that  originated  by  Edeboles  in  1901 
to  cure  chronic  Bright 's  disease  by  decapsulation  of  the 
kidneys,  or  as  it  is  now  termed  Nephrocapsectomy. 

Physicians  doubtless  considered  Bright's  disease  of 
all  others  as  one  most  likely  to  always  remain  within  the 
sphere  of  medicine.  Surgeons  on  the  other  hand  be- 
lieved that  any  patient  having  chronic  nephritis  was  a 
wholly  unfit  and  peculiarly  unsafe  subject  for  any  oper- 
ation, and  were  surprised  when  Edeboles  boldly  advocat- 
ed a  severe  operation  upon  the  kidneys  tnemselves  in 
Bright 's  disase.  Both  physicians  and  surgeons  knowing 
their  inability  to  cure  this  disease,  believing  it  to  be  well 
nigh  hoi)eles8,  especially  welcomed  any  procedure  which 
would  promise  a  cure  for  this  fatal  malady. 

Bright's  disease  usually  affects  both  kidneys  and  was 
such  a  mortal  disease,  his  proposal  to  pc^rform  his  oiH»ra- 
tion,  not  on  a  few  selected  patients,  but  on  all  cases  of 
chroni<'  Bright's  disease,  was  startling  to  the  entire  pro- 
fession. No  cither  o])eration  for  chronic  Bright's  dis- 
ease is  now  ]>erformed,  although  previously  Pusson  once 
proj)Osed  and  ])(»rformed  n(*phrolomy  nnd  Bovsing  ad- 
vocated and  at  one  lime  iKuformed  an  operation  known 
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a»  Nephrolysis.  These  operations  were  never  performed 
by  any  except  by  their  originators,  and  even  they  no  long- 
er perform  them.  The  operation  of  Edeboles  is  being 
r(»8orted  to  by  an  increasing  number  of  operators  at  the 
}>iesent  time. 

His  operation  is  finding  such  increasing  endorsement 
that  it  is  now  known  to  have  been  performed  on  two  or 
three  hundred  patients  by  over  forty  American  surgeons 
and  by  well-known  operators  in  Europe*,  and  remains  the 
only  surgical  procedure  for  the  treatment  of  chronic 
Hright's  disease  as  such. 

It  is  now  advocated  for  diseased  conditions  of  the  kid- 
ney other  than  chronic  Bright's  disease — as  for  pyon- 
ephrosis, hydronephrosis,  acute  pyelonephritis  with  mili- 
ary abscesses,  i>olycystic  degeneration  of  the  kidneys  and 
puerj)eral  eclampsia  of  renal  oiigin.  Whitacre  obtained 
an  immediate  and  lasting  cure  of  acute  suppression  of 
urine  continuing  eight  days  by  renal  decapsulation. 

Kose  as  a  routine  measure  complet(*l3'  decapsulates 
every  kidney  upon  which  he  performs  fixation.  Roswell 
Park  advises  decapsulation  of  all  kidneys  operated  upon 
for  any  reason.  Edeboles  believes  that  decapsuhition 
cures  Hright's  disease  at  least  partially  by  the  removal 
of  the  innnn'vious  renal  capsule  aifording  an  opportunity 
for  tlie  formation  of  a  new  vascular  connection  between 
tlie  blood-vessels  supj)lying  the  secreting  structures  of 
the  kidney  on  the  one  hand  and  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
tissues  surrounding  the  kidney  on  the  other. 

Postuuiitem  examinations  have  established  tjie  fact 
tliat  after  decapsulation  a  n(  w  capsule  is  always  formed, 
sometimes  tliinner  and  sometimes  thicker,  but  always 
moK*  vascular  than  the  original  ciipsule,  and  there  is 
evidence  that  vascular  connections  actually  form  Im*- 
tween  the  new  rennl  ca])sule  and  the  surrounding  tissues. 
There  is  also  abundant  proof  that  there  is  no  ground  for 
the  apprehension  that  there  is  any  danger  from  contrac- 
lion  of  the  new  capsule. 
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Edeboles  reports  (Medical  Record,  March  28,  1903) 
having  performed  decapsulation  for  chronic  Bright's  dis- 
ease of  the  kidneys  on  fifty-one  patients,  embracing  forty- 
seven  operations  on  both  kidneys  and  four  operations  on 
one  kidney  only,  twenty-nine  being  females  and  twenty 
two  males.  All  of  them  were  adults  excepting  one  girl 
four  and  one-half  ye^rs  old.  Twenty-nine  had  chronic 
interstitial,  fourteen  chronic  diffuse  and  eight  chronic 
j>arenchymatous  nephritis.  In  eleven  the  time  is  too 
short  to  be  abh^  to  judge  of  final  results,  and  three  can- 
not be  found;  of  the  remaining  thirty-seven,  thirteen 
died,  ten  are  cured,  twelve  greatly  improved  and  two  are 
not  improved.  The  average  duration  of  the  cure  is  four 
years.  The  great  majority  of  the  cured  returned  to  their 
work  .within  two  months,  although  some  were  previously 
bedridden. 

PANCREAS. 

The  pancreas  is  the  last  of  all  organs  to  become  the 
subject  for  surgical  operations.  Even  its  diseases  were 
so  little  understood  until  recently,  that  it  is  less  than  a 
year  since  the  lirsl  text-book  on  the  subject  was  publish- 
ed by  Opie,  but  this  did  not  refer  to  surgery  of  the  or- 
gan. A  few  brief  and  one  complete  reference  to  the 
surgery  of  the  [)ancre'as,  is,  how(*ver,to  be  found  in  recent 
medical  journals  and  I  have  drawn  my  information 
largely  from  the  most  complete  account  by  Von  Mikulicz 
KadcM-ki  in  the  Annals  of  Surgery  for  July,  1903.  Al- 
though it  is  a  new  and  very  incomplete  chapter  in  sur- 
gery it  is  evidently  one  which  will  attract  more  attention 
in  (he  future.  Although  diseases  of  the  pancreas  re- 
({uiiiug  o])eration  are  not  of  commcm  occurren<e,  yet  a 
knowledge  of  this  new  subject  is  very  imporlant,  for  such 
conditions  are  ^)e(  uliarly  fatal  unless  promptly  relieved 
by  surgery.  Th<\y  are  probably  a  more  common  cause 
of  death  than  is  as  yet  known  because  their  symptoms 
are  obscure  and  not  generally  understood. 
3u 
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Tlinre  are  several  reasons  for  this  late  attention  to  the 
surgery  of  the  panereas.  Its  small  size,  (six  inches  in 
length,  one  and  one-quarter  inches  in  width,  one-half  inch 
in  thickness)  and  the  dei)th  of  its  position  beneath  so 
man.y  other  important  structures,  render  it  difficult  to 
make  a  diagnosis.  While  the  subjective  symptoms  are 
ill-detined  and  not  at  all  cliaracterislic,  even  objective 
symptoms  can  seldom,  if  ev(U\  be  such  as  to  render  the 
diagnosis  positive.  The  depth  of  the  organ  and  its  small 
size  makes  it  impossible  to  ascertain  anything  definite 
by  palpation.  At  present  it  is  considered  that  positively 
characteristic  symptoms  are  so  oft(»n  lacking  in  diseases 
of  the  iwincreas  until  so  far  advanc(^d  as  to  be  hopeless, 
exi>loratory  operntions  should  be  undertaken  as  soon  as 
it  becomes  even  probable  that  a  condition  of  the  pan- 
creas requiring  an  operation  exists. 

Another  reason  why  the  surgery  of  the  pancreas  has 
been  undertaken  only  recently  is  that  it  lies  beneath  and 
is  surrounded  by  such  important  structures  that  an  oper- 
ixiUm  upon  it  is  usually  ditflcult,  and  for  the  following 
reasons  o]H^rations  are  now  nMOgnizcd  as  peculiarly  dan- 
gerous. The  organ  is  so  very  vascular  and  fragile  that 
it  is  difficult  to  control  hemorrhage  during  oiK*rations. 
It  is  now  known  that  any  esca])(»  or  h»akage  of  the  secre- 
tion of  the  pancreas  is  esj>ecially  harmful  to  the  peri- 
toneum, ther(»for(»  in  all  o])erations  on  the  jmncreas  all 
juissible  effort  must  be  taken  not  to  allow  the  jmncn^atic 
secretion  to  escape  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 

<V>nditions  now  recognized  as  requiring  operations  up- 
on the  pancreas  are  cysts  or  other  small  tumors,  calculi, 
abscess,  hemorrhages  necrosis,  jmncreatitis  and  renu)val 
of  jKirtions  of  the  organ.  Ofiie  calls  attention  to  the 
common  association  between  cholelithiasis  and  disease 
of  the  ])ancr(»as.  The  causes  of  this  are  evidently  ana- 
lomical,  for  the  pancreatic  duct  unites  at  its  distal  ex- 
tnuiity  with  the  ductus  communis  choledochus,  dis- 
charging by  a  common  optming  into  the  duodenum  four 
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inches  below  the  pylorus.  Redecki  states  that  wherever 
the  pancreatic  tissues  have  been  opened  the  abdominal 
cavity  must  be  tamponed  and  drainage  established,  and 
states  that  he  has  been  able  to  obtain  statistics  of  twen- 
ty-seven operations  where  drainage  was  employed  with  a 
mortality  of  thirty-eight  per  cent.,  and  of  forty-one  opera- 
tions without  drainage  in  which  the  mortality  was  eighty 
per  c(^nt.;  proving  that  lack  of  drainage  in  operations  on 
the  pancreas  is  almost  certainly  fatal,  from  peritonitis.. 
Statistics  show  that  injuries  of  the  pancreas  are  almost 
inevitably  fatal  without  operation  and  drainage,  and 
that  therefore  whenever  pancreatic  injury  is  suspected, 
exploratory  laparotomy  should  be  quickly  performed. 
As  a  proof  of  this  Von  Mikulicz  Radecki  has  shown  that 
of  twelve  gunshot  wounds  of  the  pancreas,  seven  not 
operated  upon,  all  died  and  of  five  operated  ui>on  three 
recov(»red.  Of  twenty-four  subcutaneous  injuries  of  the 
I>ancreas  thirteen  not  operated  upon  all  died  and  of 
eleven  op<*rated  u|)on  sevc^n  recovered.  The  operation 
consisted  of  exposing  the  injured  pancreas,  and  drainf^ge. 
H(*  has  also  collected  seventy-five  op(»rations  for  pan- 
cr(»atiti8  in  both  late  and  early  stages  of  the  disease.  Of 
thirt.y-sev(*n  cases  in  which  the  pancreas  was  involved  in 
the  oj)erative  interference  twenty-five  recovered,  but  in 
foi  ty-one  cases  in  which  the  operation  did  not  touch  the 
pancreas,  only  four  recovered. 

Statistics  show  that  any  accidental  injury  to  the  pan- 
creas during  the*  progress  of  any  abdominal  o|>eration 
more  than  doubles  the  mortality  and  the  cause  of  death 
is  chieHy  peritcmitis. 

During  the  last  fc^w  years  ihe  surgery  of  the  spleen  has 
attracted  more  attention.  Herger  state*s  that  in  case  of 
injury  the  chief  dang(»r  is  hemorrhage.  Fifty-one  per 
ccait.  died  during  tlie  first  hour.  As  the  diagnosis  of  the 
injury  can  never  be  absolute  exploratory  operations 
should  be  promjitly  resorted  to  in  suspected  cases. 
Splenectomy'  has  been  successful  for  rupture  and  wound 
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and  <»nlarpemenis  of  tin*  sj)h*i'n.  Statistics  sbow  that 
proj;nosi8  of  oiK*rated  cases  improves  everv  ye-ar.  In 
l.slM)  it  was  seventy  i)er  cent.,  in  lsl)7,  fifty-five  \}or  cent.; 
in  1S9S,  thirty-seven  per  c«*nt.;  in  ISOl),  twenty-six  \H^r 
cent.,  and  more  success  has  been  rei>ort<*d  recently.  After 
sph'nectomy  huicocytosis  and  dimunition  of  erythrocyt(*s 
can  be  noti(*ed,  but  after  a  time  the  blood  btnomes 
normal. 

SECONDAUY   RKMOVAL  OF  APPENDIX. 

Howard  A.  Kelly  in  Journal  of  the  American  McMiical 
Association,  October  25,  10t>2,  has  a  very  inter<»stin^  arti- 
cle entithnl  *'  T'nder  what  (Mrcumstances  is  it  Advisable 
to  remove  the  Vermiform  App(»ndix  when  the  Abdomen 
is  opened  for  other  Reasons?  "  He  jj^ives  the  results  of 
sendinji:  the  two  following]:  (juestions  to  eijjhty  well 
known  Am(»rican  surj^eons. 

1.  ^^'hen  the  abdomen  is  opentnl  for  other  causes  and 
the  jM*rfectly  normal  appendix  is  easily  accessible,  is  it 
your  ruh*  to  remove  it? 

2.  When  the  api)endix  is  slijjhtly  adherent  to  neijjh- 
borinj?  structures  as  {KM-Kpneum,  ovarian  or  fibroid 
tumors,  do  you  then  remove  it? 

Seventy-four  rej)li(»s  were  n»ceived.  There  were  forty- 
four  un(|ualirKHl  n(*^atives  to  the  first  question  ajrainst 
twenty-six  atlirmatives  and  sixty  unrc^trictt^l  affirma- 
tives to  the  second  (piesticm  aj^ainst  seven  nejjatives. 
Thes(»  r(»sults  prove  that  a  lar^(^  majority  are  apiinst  re- 
movinjr  the  n(uuial  appendix.  An  overwhelminj?  major- 
ity favor  tlu*  removal  of  the  appendix  when  it  deviat(»s 
in  the  slightest  d(»j?r(»(*  from  n<»rmal.  Kelly's  own  opin- 
ion coinci(l(»s  with  the  majority  as  above  stated.  He 
calls  attenti(m,  however,  to  the  importance  of  always 
examininjj:  the  app(»ndix  in  abdominal  oiM»ratii)ns  for 
oth(*r  caus(»s.  The  fact  that  the  ap]M'ndix  is  normal  in 
app(*aranc<»  does  not  prove  that  it  contains  no  fecal  con- 
cretions and  their  ])res(*nce  is  suflicient  reason  for  the 
removal  of  an  apj)arently  healthy  appendix. 
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THE   OMENTUM. 

N.  J.  Senn  has  an  important  article  on  the  omentum 
and  its  transplantation  in  the  Journal  American  Medical 
Association,  Aj)ril  IS,  IIKK],  and  shows  that  animals  from 
whom  the  oni(*ntum  has  been  removed  quickly  died  after 
infection  not  fatal  to  others  (the  infection  being  intro- 
duced into  the  abdomen),  and  that  tlie  omentum  plays  a 
j?reat  role  in  the  destruction  of  microbes  and  that  it  has 
a  property  of  conveying  immunity  to  the  peritoneal 
cavity  and  quotes  Koger  as  proving  that  the  omentum 
is  a  lymj)hatic  ganglion. 

His  c(mclusions  are  that: 

'*  1.  Transplantation  of  omentum  over  defects  of  the 
stomach  is  an  established  o|M^ration. 

2.  Transplantation  <)f  omentum  over  intestinal  de- 
fects is  recounuended  but  is  still  in  its  dc^velopmelital 
slate. 

**  .*{.  Transj)lantation  of  omentum  over  defects  in  the 
cecum  is  the  nu)st  favorable  ])ortion  of  the  intestinal 
tract. 

**  4.  Traiis])lantation  of  omentum  over  defects  in  the 
small  intesliue  should  only  be  done  after  fixation  of  the 
segment  of  intestim*  to  Ihe  abdominal  wall." 

SEl'TIC   rEUITOMTIS. 

J.  H.  Murj)hy  in  Journal  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion April  11,  1JM);5,  calls  attention  to  important  points  in 
general  suppurative  peritonitis.  Death  is  well  known  to 
be  caused  by  a  large  quantity  of  products  of  infection 
rapidly  absorbed. 

Infective  material  ditrus(»d  into  the  upper  portion  of 
the  abd(un(Mi  enormously  increases  the  danger  l>ecause  it 
is  absorbed  much  more  rapidly  from  the  upjM'r  half  of  the 
abdiuuinal  cavity  than  frcmi  the  lower.  For  this  reason 
all  of  his  patients  with  general  i>eritonitis  were  kept  in 
the  semi-sitting  ]K)sition  at  an  angle*  of  thirty-five  degrees 
from  the  time  they  came  under  obsei'vation,  both  before 
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and  afti'T  ojKTatioii,  ontil  the  pus  was  entirely  removed. 
In  all  the  eam^n  an  effort  was  made  to  allow  the  pus  to 
fM'tfle  into  the  pelvis  where  it  would  be  free  from  press- 
ure and  eould  be  easily  earned  off  by  drainaj?e-tul>e8. 

This  is  known  as  the  Fowler  position  and  is  advocated 
by  Fowler  in  American  Medicine,  June  20,  190.*^,  as  caus- 
ing the  gravitation  of  septic  fluids  into  the  pelvic  cavity 
where  th(*  environment  is  unfavorable  to  their  absorp- 
tion. 

Van  Huren  Knott  has  an  article  on  "Fowler's  position 
in  Abdominal  HurKory/'  in  American  Medicine,  July  25, 
1JM);5,  which  is  worthy  of  abstract. 

In  recommendiuK  this  postural  treatment  for  diffuse 
sej)tic  peritonitis  Fowler  by  recommending  the  elevation 
of  the  head  and  trunk  marked  a  new  era  in  the  surgery 
of  iM*ritonitis  and  has  saved  many  lives  wliich  would 
hav(»  (certainly  been  lost  by  the  (-lark  position  previously 
in  gen<»ral  use  and  which  was  positively  harmful.  He 
was  also  so  much  impressed  with  the  fact  that  pati.ents 
after  all  laimrotomies  have  less  if  any  nausea  or  vomit- 
ing and  that  normal  int(*s(inal  jM»ristalsis  is  more  quick- 
ly established,  that  the  patient's  comfort  is  greatly  pro- 
moted; ho  jjlvvays  orders  the  head  of  a  laparotomy  pa- 
tient's bed  raised  thirty  inches  immediately  after  leaving 
tin*  operating  table. 

Tlu»  importance  of  early  operation  for  intestinal  per- 
fiualion  in  typhoid  fever  is  more  generally  recognized. 
Osier  states  Ihat  om^-third  of  the  mortality  is  due  to  in- 
U'stinal  perforation  and  that  prolwibly  one-half  of  the 
deaths  might  be  preventtni  by  operation  if  sufficiently 
early. 

PROSTATE. 

The  surgery  of  the  prostat<»  has  attracted  so  much  at- 
tention«  especially  the  operation  of  prostatectomy  and 
recent  literature  on  the  subject  is  so  voluminous  that 
only  a  brief  summary  is  possible. 

Although  the  necessity  of  removing  the  hypertrophical 
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prostat**  was  lon^  nn-oj^iiized  as  one  of  the  most  imi>ort- 
ant  needs  of  surjjerv,  up  to  a  recent  date  all  known 
melhods  of  o])eration  were  so  incomplete,  unsatisfactory, 
and  fatal  that  they  were  not  advisable  or  hardly  justift- 
abl(».  Now  when  the  prostate  bei'omes  hypertrophied 
and  palliative  measures  are  in  the  least  difficult,  there 
are  operative  procedures  which  are  worthy  of  confidence, 
but  there  is  still  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  route 
and  techni((U(».  Althouj^h  operative  measures  have  been 
so  much  imi)roved,  I  believe  that  all  of  us  will  endorse 
ih(»  pro]>riety  of  Thorndyke's  statement,  that  some  pa- 
tients may  be  carried  throujj^h  to  the  end  of  their  lives 
in  such  fairly  comfortable  condition  by  the  systematic 
use  of  a  catheter  that  there  is  still  a  place  for  the 
catheter.  He  would  delay  operative  interference  until 
difficulties  arose  durinj?  catheter  life.  Just  as  soon  as 
obstacles  aros(»  in  the  use  of  the  catheter  oj>eration 
measures  should  be  resorted  to  and  should  not  be  post- 
poned, unless  there  are  especial  contraindications.  Re- 
cent writers  are  almost  unanimous  that  prostatectomy 
should  now  be  ]K'eferred  to  all  other  operations  when  no 
excrj)tionally  adverse  conditions  are  present. 

Thorndyke  states  that  prostatectomy  can  seldom  be 
r(»sorted  to  wilh  any  dejrree  of  safety  in  patients  who  are 
over  sixty  or  sixty-tlve  years  of  a^<»,  and  that  it  is  an 
oi)eration  which  should  be  reserved  for  cases  which  are 
fair  surgical  risks.  (Questions  as  to  route  and  technique 
are  not  jmsitively  settled. 

As  to  the  route,  whether  supra-pubic  or  perineal; — 
wliile  each  has  its  advocates,  the  perineal  is  so  rapidly 
^ainiuK  in  favor  there  is  p:ood  reason  to  believe  that  un- 
der ordinary  circumstances  it  will  be  the  one  chosen  by 
all  oi^erators,  and  the  su]»ra-pubic  will  be  reserved  for  un- 
usual conditi(ms.  The  advauta^^^s  of  the  perineal  route 
over  the  supra-pubic  are  that  the  drainage  is  better, 
hemorrhaj^es  less,  less  danjrer  of  sepsis  and  danj?er  to 
U(Mj;hborinjj  structures — repair  is  more  rapid,  the  patient 
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more  quickly  gains  vesical  control  and  the  mortality  is 
less. 

As  to  the  form  and  location  of  the  incision  for  i>erineal 
prostatectomy,  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  vary- 
ing from  a  short  mcnlian  incision,  which,  as  some  state, 
gives  adequate  space  to  the  more  extensive  semilunar 
incision  of  Zuckerkandl,  triangular  incision  of  Kocker — 
to  the  more  extensive  inverted  Y  incision  of  Senn,  and 
which  he  advocates  (Journal  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, August  fifteenth,  1908)  as  the  most  desirable  be- 
cause it  gives  most  space  and  that  by  employing  it  the 
surgeon  operates  as  little  as  i>ossible  in  the  dark.  Senn 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  dangers  of  the  opera- 
tion are  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  resorting  to  an  incision 
that  may  exi>ose  the  prostate  in  the  freest  possible  man- 
ner to  sight,  and  touch,  and  believes  that  this  is  best  ac- 
complished by  combining  the  n)edian  incision  with  tlie 
lateral  ones,  repn^senting  in  outline  an  inverted  capital 
letter  Y.  the  lower  extremities  of  the  lateral  incisions 
ending  at  a  point  midway  between  the  margins  of  the 
anus  and  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischium. 

Hugh  H.  Young  of  Baltimore,  (Journal  American 
Medical  Association,  October  twenty-fourth,  11M)8),  de- 
scribes a  new  metallic  prostatic  tractor  which  is  a  very 
valuable  addition  to  our  armamentorium,  and  appeal's 
to  fulfill  all  that  he  claims  foi  it  in  rendering  (he  prostate 
much  more  accessible  and  the  o])cration  is  performed  in 
a  shallow  wound  accurately  und<*r  visual  control. 

His  technique  is  a  great  advance  over  other  methods. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  do  full  justice  to  his  descrip- 
tion by  any  brief  abstract.  It  should  be  read  by  all  in- 
terested in  the  subject. 

All  of  the  fifteen  patients  subjected  to  oiK»ration  by 
his  improved  method  have  recovered,  have  no  inconveni- 
ence and  can  completely  empty  their  bladders  without  a 
catheter.  His  procednrt*  even  apj)ears  to  preserve  in 
some  degree  the  sexual  powers  of  the  patient. 
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Recent  statistics  of  ])eriiieal  prostatectomy  are:  Albar- 
ran,  forty-two  operations  on  patients  averaging  sixty- 
three  years  of  age,  with  thirty-five  complete  cures,  and 
one  death.  Mnrphy  operated  upon  thirty-four  cases  with 
one  death.  Young  operated  on  twelve  cases  with  no 
deaths.  Goodfellow,  twenty-six  cases  with  one  death. 
MacGowan,  twenty-eight  oi)erations  with  four  deaths. 

While  rwent  writers  on  surgery  of  the  prostate  con- 
sider prostatectomy  to  have  superseded  the  l^ottini  oper- 
ation, yet  the  latter  is  admitted  to  still  have  a  limited 
fiehl  f(U'  usefulness,  being  reserved  for  those  feeble  pa- 
tients whose  age  or  unfavorable  general  condition  prevent 
them  from  constituting  fair  surgical  risks,  and  who  must, 
therefore,  be  content  with  a  less  S(*vere,  less  radical,  less 
eflicient  operation,  and  not  as  hazardous  to  life. 

HERNIA. 

As  to  the  status  of  o])erations  upon  hernia,  the  Bassini 
operation  or  its  modification  by  Ifalsted,  has  not  been 
sur])assed  and  exc(»ls  any  other  for  oblique  inguinal 
hernia  in  male  patients.  In  performing  the  oiK^ration  in 
female  patients  Coley  does  not  now  find  it  necessary  to 
transplant  the  round  ligament,  but  sim])ly  closes  the 
canal  over  it.  Of  his  one  hundred  and  eighty  one  opera- 
tions on  the  female  for  inguinal  hernia,  there  was  no  re- 
lapse. For  femoral  hernia  he  em])loyed  tlu*  Bassini  oiH*r- 
ation  in  sixtcnm  cases  and  the  purse-string  suture  in  fifty 
cases;  in  the  last  group  there  has  not  been  a  singh*  re- 
lapse. It  is  im]K)itant  therefore  in  operations  upon 
femoral  hernia  that  we  adopt  this  new  method  with  the 
purse-string  suture,  as  having  a  decided  advantage. 

Coley  has  introduced  a  modification  of  the  Bassini 
operation  for  inguinal  hernia  by  always  placing  a  single 
suture  in  tlu*  internal  obliipie  muscle  above  tht»  point  at 
which  the  cord  passes  through.  This  is  not  a  i)art  of  the 
original  Bassini  method,  but  he  believes  it  to  be  a  decid- 
ed aid  in  prev^mting  relapse.  He  dresses  the  wound  with 
ten  per  cent,  iodoform  gauze  and  a  spica  bandage.     In 
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(•liil(h(»n  uiuler  foiirlecn  years  of  ajre  lie  uses  a  plaster 
spica.  He  advocates  Kangaroo  tendon  as  the  best  suture 
material  and  believes  that  the  great  diminution  in  sup- 
puration since  the  introduction  of  rubber  gloves  in  hernia 
oj)erationsr  proves  that  the  infection  came  from  the 
hands  of  the  operators  and  assistants  and  not  from  the 
sutun*  material. 

Th(*  mortality  in  Coley's  series  of  one  thousand  and 
three  cas(^,  was  two  detiths — less  than  one-fifth  of  one 
per  cent.  He  had  a  series  of  five  hundred  operations 
without  a  death,  whereas  previous  to  18t)()  the  mortality 
was  about  six  ])er  cent. 

In  hernia  (*as(»s  as  to  the  im])ortant  question  whether 
an  undescended  testis  may  be  removed,  ('ol(\v  states  that 
out  of  thirty-eight  cas(»s,  in  only  one  did  he  find  it  neces- 
sary to  reujove  the  t(*stis,  believing  in  the  physiologic 
value  of  ev(»n  an  atro])hied  and  probably  functionless 
testis.  lie  makes  it  a  ]»ractice  never  to  remove  the  or- 
gan, and  has  not  removed  it  exce])t  on  two  occasions, 
lie  docs  not  advise  o]H»ration  in  tiie  majority  of  hernia 
with  undescendcMi  testis  in  children  under  the  age  of  ten 
years,  for  the  riuuson  that  in  many  cases  the  testis  will 
descend  into  the  scrotum  spontaneously.  While  the  re- 
sults  of  radical  operation  for  inguinal  and  femoral  hernia 
have  been  very  satisfactory,  the  results  in  umbilical 
hernia  have*  be(m  much  less  so.  I^p  to  the  pn*sent  time 
the  nu)rtality  after  umbilical  hernia  is  ten  and  one-half 
JHT  cent.  f(n*  all  cases  and  in  forty-three  per  cent,  relapse 
occurred.  l>ull  and  ('oh\v  both  believe  that  no  definite 
cure  can  be  guaranteed  in  umbilical  hernia  unless  it  is 
small.  Statistics  now  prove  the  great  importance  of 
early  radical  (jperation  in  umbilical  hernia  as  the  possi- 
bility of  cure*  diminished  with  the  size  of  the  hernia. 

Willy  Meyer,  in  the  "Annals  of  Surgery"  has  made  a 
useful  con trilni lion  to  the  surgery  of  hernia.  He  de- 
sciibed  how  iu  llii-ee  very  stout  patients  with  such  large 
hernial  apertures  that  there  was  slight,  if  any,  possibility 
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of  cure  by  the  ordinary  methods,  he  implanted  a  silver 
lihiffre^e  net  made  of  various  sizes  and  shapes  to  fit  the 
openinj?,  which  were  so  lar^e  it  eonld  not  have  other- 
wise been  closed.  The  use  of  this  filaji^ree  nettinji:  has 
not  been  sufficiently  extended  to  warrant  its  use  without 
some  caution. 

The  net  used  for  inguinal  hernia  is  an  acute  angled 
triangle  with  the  base  turned  toward  the  median  line, 
(here  being  a  small  a]>erture  left  in  the  base  for  the  pass- 
age of  the  spermatic  cord.  It  rested  upon  the  internal 
oblique  above  and  was  sutured  to  Pouparfs  ligament 
below.  For  umbilical  and  ventral  hernia,  the  filagree 
net  is  round,  oval  or  quadrangular,  with  blunt  cornel's, 
aud  is  sutured  aponeurosis  of  the  abdominal  muscles 
bordering  the  opening. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Bacon  :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  prepared  to  dis- 
cuss the  pa])er  on  surgery,  but  I  cannot  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  rise  and  thank  Dr.  Russell  for  his  able  review  on 
the  position  to-day  of  gastroenterostomy,  and  particular- 
ly for  his  able  ex]>osition  of  the  operation  for  the  relief 
of  hemorrhage  of  the  stomach,  both  diffuse  and  that 
arising  from  an  ulcer,  and  the  idea  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary always  to  locate  the  ulcer  and  extirpate  it,  but  that 
the  operation  itself  will  do  as  much  perhaps  in  many 
<ases  to  r(*lieve  the  hemorrhage  as  though  the  ulcer  it- 
self is  extirpat(^d.  That  idea  is  advanced  quite  recently, 
and  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  it  spoken  of.  I  was  very 
much  interested  in  the  paper  throughout. 
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**  A  FUUTllER  KEPOUT  ON  THE  SURGICAL  TREAT- 
MENT OF  THE  ENLARGED  PROSTATE  GLAND." 


Olivek  C.  Smith,  M.  D., 

HARTFOUD. 

Mr.  President  and  (iiMillemen  of  the  CuniKHticut  Medi- 
cal Society: — 

On  the  fifteenth  of  October,  11)02,  I  read  before  the 
llartf(nd  County  Medical  Association,  a  paper  on  "The 
Treatment  of  Prostatic  Hypertrophy.'^ 

In  that  pai)er  I  took  up  at  some  lenj^th,  the  etioloj^y 
and  patholo^^v  of  the  diseases  of  tlie  prostate,  and  also 
tlie  history  of  its  study  and  treatment.  After  a  consid- 
(»ration  of  tlie  i>alliative  lines  of  treatment,  indudinjr 
manipuhition  and  medicinal  measures,  I  pive  a  detailed 
account  of  the  various  surgical  proi'edures  which  have 
been  used,  and  are  now  in  use  for  the  relief  of  this  con- 
dition. 

I  reported  at  that  tinn*  nine  operations  upon  the  pros- 
tate J2:land,  which  had  been  [performed  in  this  State  dur- 
inpf  the  six  months  previous  to  that  date.  Of  these, 
seven  were  perininil  prostatectomies,  or  enucleations,  one 
a  supra |)ubic  prostatectomy,  and  one  a  prostatotomy  by 
the  l>ottini  method. 

Durinj^  the  eij^hteen  months  which  have  elai>siHi  since 
reading::  this  paper,  the  inten^st  in  the  subject  has  in- 
cr(»ased  throuj^hout  the  entire  country,  more  so  here  than 
abroad,  unless  we  except  Paris.  The  literature  on  the 
subject  has  grown  immensely,  the  techniipie  of  the  oper- 
ation has  been  in^proved  upon  by  several,  and  the  mor- 
tality following  Hie  operation  is  steadily  being  rcMiuced. 
The  author  took  the  ground  in  the  paper  referred  to  that 
the   o|)eration  of  choice  in  a  given  case  must  depend 
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entirely  upon  the  local  and  general  conditions  of  which 
we  find  a  decided  variety. 

First,  thei*e  is  that  class  of  cases  on  which  it  is  possible 
to  safely  and  comfortably  catheterize  tlie  bladder  and 
keep  the  urine  free  from  decomposition  and  pus,  and  in 
which  some  (contraindication  to  surgical  interference 
exists.  This  class  of  cases  are  best  trcvated  by  the  regu- 
lar and  aseptic  use  of  tlie  catlietcr,  accompanied  by 
irrigation  and  the  internal  administration  of  remedies 
which  prevent  urinary  decomposition. 

Another  chiss  of  cases  include  those  in  which  the 
obstructing  prostate  is  becoming  more  and  more  trouble- 
some, the  catheter  being  used  with  increasing  difficulty, 
and  in  which  there  exists  no  marked  contraindication  to 
surgical  interference.  These  cases  demand  an  operation. 
The  choice  of  that  operation  de])ends  upon  the  size  and 
shape  and  situation  of  the  obstructing  gland.  If  it  is 
pedunculated,  or  intravesical  the  suprapubic  operation 
should  be  given  the  preference.  If  the  i)rostate  is  large 
and  bulging  down  against  the  anterior  rectal  wall,  or  if 
there  is  an  enlarged  third  lobe  or  prostate  bar  which  caw 
be  jilainly  made  out  by  reirtal  examination,  the  perineal 
route  shouhl  hv  selected. 

In  another  class  of  cases  where  the  obstruction  is  in- 
complete, and  the  cystitis  not  sufficiently  severe  to  de- 
mand immediate  drainage,  and  where  contraindications 
to  g(»neral  anesthesia  exist,  the  galvano-caustic  prosta- 
totomy  of  Uottini,  Freudenberg  and  Young  may  be  em- 
ployed. 

In  another  important  class  of  cases  with  marked  septic 
infection  from  purulent  cyslitis,  or  where  there  has  be(^n 
rupture  of  tlie  urethra  witli  extravasation  of  urine  and 
pus  into  the  periurethral  and  periv(»sical  tissues,  where 
the  patient's  physical  condition  will  not  warrant  a  for- 
midable epilation,  and  where  immediate  and  thorough 
bladder  drainage  is  imperative;  in  these  cases  a  rapid 
perineal  incision  with  external  urethrotomy  and  stretch- 
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inp:  of  the  vesical  neck  followed  by  the  introduction  of  a 
double  drainage-tube,  all  of  which  can  usually  be  done  in 
a  few  minutes  and  under  local  anesthesia,  is  the  proper 
expedient. 

niere  is  a  growing:  tendency  among  surgeons  who  are 
doing  most  in  this  line,  to  favor  the  perineal  route. 

During  the  past  six  months,  the  author  has  had  the 
opportunity  of  iliscussing  the  subject  with  several  of  the 
wwn  who  have  had  the  largest  experience  in  this  country, 
and  in  Frame,  lie  finds  that  several  among  them,  who 
but  a  few  years  ago  were  advocating  the  suprapubic 
route,  or  the  Bottini  operation,  are  now  doing  the  major- 
ity of  their  prostatectomies  through  the  perineum.  It  is 
admitted  by  all  that  perineal  drainage  is  more  satisfac- 
tory than  that  obtained  through  the  suprapubic  incision. 

The  bladder  is  tai)pe<l  at  the  base,  and  not  at  the  roof. 
There  is  much  less  danger  of  infection  of  adjoining 
tissu(»s  from  the  perineal  wound,  than  from  the  supra- 
j)ubic  and  tliere  is  less  hemorrhage  and  less  shock. 

During  the  past  two  years  several  valuable  important 
additions  to  the  literature  have  been  made  of  the  perineal 
operation;  one  by  Dr.  Charles  II.  Chetwood,  who  read  a 
pap«»r  in  1902,  befon*  the  American  Association  of 
(lenito-rrinary  Surgeons  on  the  method  of  perineal  pros- 
tat  otomy,  in  which  he  advocates  the  use  of  the  galvano- 
cautery  incision  through  the  [)erin(*;il  incision  establish- 
ing p(»rineal  drainage  at  th(»  same  time.  He  n^ported 
sev(»n  cases  of  prostatic  hyp(Mtrophy  having  been  oiM^r- 
ated  upon  at  tliat  time  by  this  method  with  no  fatality. 
If  th(»  galvano-cautery  is  to  1m»  used,  this  nu'thod  appeals 
to  me  mor(»  strongly  than  the  original  method  of  Bottini 
and  Freiid(*nb(»rg.  It  is  done  in  the  light  and  not  iij  the 
dark.  The  extent  of  the  incision  is  under  control,  and  of 
great  importance  is  the  drainage  which  follows. 

Dr.  Kamon  (luiteras  has  devised  and  advocates  two 
methods;  one  which  he  tenns  a  perinc^oprevesical,  and 
another  a  vesicorectal.     The  former  consists  in  making 
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an  incision  suprapubically  into  the  prevesical  space, 
without  going  into  the  bladder.  External  perineal 
urethrotomy  is  next  performed,  and  a  pair  of  sharp- 
pointed  scissors  passed  into  the  perineal  wound.  The 
tissues  over  the  apex  of  the  prostatic  urethra  are  then 
incised.  Enucleation  with  the  right  index  finger  tip  is 
now  performed,  while  counter-pressure  is  made  over  the 
prostate  by  the  fingers  in  the  prevesical  space.  The 
enucleation  is  followed  by  perineal  drainage.,Dr.  Guiteras 
considers  this  the  safest  method  of  performing  prostatec- 
tomy. 

His  other  method  consists  of  a  suprapubic  cystotomy, 
the  insertion  of  two  fingers  of  the  left  hand  into  the 
rectum,  and  rtie  index  finger  of  the  right  hand  into  the 
bladder.  When  the  prostate  is  palpated  bimanually,  a 
I)air  of  sharp-pointed  curved  scissors  are  passed  into  the 
bladder,  tlie  points  thrust  into  th(»  most  prominent  por- 
tion of  tlie  prostate,  just  behind  the  internal  nu^atus. 
Tlie  blades  are  opened,  tearing  the  tissues  over  the  gland. 
The  finger  tip  is  now  inserted  into  the  opening  and  car- 
ried between  gland  and  capsuh*,  while  counter-pressure 
is  made  by  two  fingers  in  tlie  rectum.  Perineal  incision 
follows  this  to  secure  drainage. 

In  his  summary,  Dr.  (lUiteras  states  that  the  statistics 
of  the  results  of  prostatic  operations,  dcnnonstrate  that 
the  successful  cases  belong  most  frcMjuently  to  the  class 
having  a  small  amount  of  residual  urine,  and  a  moderate 
])rostatic  enlargement.  An  early  diagnosis  is,  therefore, 
of  paramount  importance*,  and  that  the  choice  of  the  oi)er- 
ation  will  be  ddermined  by  the  resisting  [)ower  of  th(» 
patient,  the  size  and  shape?  of  the  prostate,  with  spenial 
referen(!(»  to  the  seat  and  extent  of  the  hy|)ertrophy,  as 
well  as  the  condition  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder. 

The  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  techniepie  of 
})erineal  prosta1(*('tomy  appeared  October  tw<*nty-fourth, 
in  Tlu*  Journal  of  The  American  Medical  Association,  by 
Dr.  Hugh  H.  Young  of  Baltimore. 
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Two  years  <a^o,  Dr.  Young  advocated,  for  the  majority 
of  eases,  the  Bottini  method.  He  now  reserves  this  oper- 
ation for  such  cases  as  will  not  permit  of  a  cutting  oper- 
ation, or  for  cas(»s  which  seem  to  him  too  feeble  to  permit 
of  any  other  surgical  procedure. 

His  present  method  of  pi^rforming  perineal  prostatec- 
tomy, is,  to  my  mind,  the  most  scientific  yet  devised. 

The  essential  features  of  Dr.  Young's  operation  arc^ 
the  more  thorough  disseclion  of  the  perineal  tissues, 
either  through  a  median  incision  or  through  an  inverted 
V  shaped  incision,  this  de[)(*nding  upon  the  thicivuess  of 
the  perineal  muscle,  and  the  amount  of  perirectal  fat. 
The  division  of  Ihe  central  tendon  in  the  perineum  whicK 
allows  the  sphincter  and  levator  ani  to  retract,  and  the 
re(  tum  to  be  drawn  forward  by  the  recto-urethralis 
muscle. 

Proust  brought  forward  the  fact  that  unless  this 
muscle  is  divided,  the  rectum  is  mon*  likely  to  be  torn. 
The  membranous  urethra  having  luen  exposed,  the  broad 
retractor  is  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  wound.  He  now 
opens  the  membranous  urethra  on  a  staff  which  had  iK^en 
pr(»viously  inserted,  and  th(»  edges  of  the  ur(»thra  caught 
up  by  silk  sutures.  A  good  sized  sound  is  then  passed 
through  the  incision  into  the  |U'ostatic  urethra  and  blad- 
dc»r. 

Dr.  Young's  specially  d(»vis(Hl  prostatic  tractor  is  then 
]>assed  into  the  bladder;  the  blad(*s  are  rotatiMl  one  hun- 
dred and  (Mghty  d(»gr(M*s,  and  then  tixed  by  a  thumb- 
screw. Lateral  refractors  ar(»  now  introduced  into  the 
wound,  making  a  fine  exposure  of  the  posterior  surface 
of  th(*  prostate.  Tlu'  n(»xt  st(»]),  which  is  unicpie  with  Dr. 
Young,  is  to  incise  the  [losterior  surface  of  the  })rostate 
on  eitlier  side  of  the  nuMliau  line  for  the  entire  length 
of  the  surface.  This  incisicm  is  about  one  c.  m.  deej)  con- 
verging slightly  toward  tlu^  uppc.r  end,  being  !.;'>  c.  ni. 
apart  in  front,  and  l.S  c.  m.  behind.  Dr.  Young  claims 
that   by   leaving  this  bridge  of  tissue,    the  ejaculatory 
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ducts  may  be  preserved  in  the  majority  of  cases.  The 
Literal  lobes  are  now  enucleated  one  at  a  time  through 
this  incision.  The  enucleation  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
lobes  is  performed  before  tlie  inner,  the  latter  being  the 
more  delicate  lU'ocedure,  as  there  is  danger  of  tearing 
into  the  urethra.  This  is  best  done  with  a  curved-blunt 
dissector. 

Dr.  Young  has  also  devised  a  pair  of  forceps  for  ex- 
tracting the  lob(»s  after  enucleation.  The  median  lobe  is 
now  enucleated  through  one  of  the  lateral  spaces  with 
the  aid  of  the  prostatic  retractor,  which  is  rotated  ninety 
degrees  so  that  one  blade  makes  pressure  against  the 
middle  lobe.  When  it  comes  into  sight,  it  is  pushed  with 
one  index  finger  into  one  of  the  intracapsular  space**. 
At  this  T>oint  the  tractor  which  has  been  held  by  th'* 
operator  up  to  now  is  taken  by  an  assistant,  who  con- 
tinues to  make  traction  against  the  lobe,  the  operator 
using  the  index  hnger  of  one  hand  to  press  laterally  and 
with  the  other  he  uses  the  extraction  forceps  to  complete 
the  removal. 

In  a  recent  conversation  with  Dr.  Young,  he  tells  me 
that  of  the  younger  |)atients  uf)on  whom  he  has  operated, 
those  between  fifty  and  sixty,  he  believes  that  fifty  per 
cent,  will  retain  their  sexual  power.  In  the  method 
which  I  have  advocated  in  my  paper  above  referred  to,  I 
recommend  the  prostatic  tractor  of  Dr.  Parker  Sims 
which  consists  of  an  inflatable  rubber  ball  on  the  end  of 
a  rubber  shank,  which  is  introduced  by  a  steel  staff  and 
inflated  or  filled  with  water  after  the  staff  is  withdrawn. 

In  comparing  the  merits  of  the  two  instruments  which 
are  the  best  thus  far  devised,  I  should  say  that  the  in- 
strument of  Dr.  Sims  has  the  advantage  of  acting  as  a 
tam|K)n  for  controlling  hemorrhage,  while  that  of  Dr. 
Young  has  the  advantage  of  affording  more  definite  trac- 
tion in  the  direction  desired.  One  should  be  familiar 
with  the  use  of  both.  As  to  the  after-treatment  in  these 
cases,  we  now  employ  at  the  Hartford  Hospital,  a  double 
31 
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drainage-tube  consisting  of  one  large*,  and  one  small  tube 
sewed  together.  The  larger  is  one  c.  m.  in  diameter,  and 
the  smaller  a  medium  sized  soft  eatheter.  It  is  fastened 
into  the  wound  by  a  suture  passing  tlirough  the  larger 
drainage-tube,  and  fastened  into  the  lower  of  the  silk 
worm  sutures  at  the  upper  part  of  the  wound.  Tlirough 
tliese  tubes  continuous  or  intermittent  irrigation  can  be 
carried  on.  If  tlu^re  is  marked  tendency  to  oozing,  con- 
tinuous irrigation  with  hot  saline  solution  is  desirable  as 
it  prevents  clots.  Later  other  medication  can  be  em- 
ployed locally  in  connection  with  the  irrigation.  Silver 
salts  are  frequently  valuable  where  there  has  been  mark- 
ed purulent  cystitis.  The  length  of  time  for  continuing 
the  drainage  depc  nds  upon  th(^  condition  of  the  bladder. 
If  the  urine  bec(unes  clear,  tlu»  tubes  can  be  removed  on 
the  fourth  or  lifth  day.  It  is  not  advisable  to  leave  them 
in  longer  than  a  W(»ek,  after  which  the  bladder  is  irrigat- 
ed through  the  ))erineal  wound  for  a  few  days  longer. 
The  patient  is  allowed  to  sit  up  within  a  day  or  so  after 
the  removal  of  the  drainage-tubes.  The  results  which 
have  been  obtained  by  those  who  have  performed  the 
perineal  operation  in  and  about  Hartford,  are  dt*<idedly 
gratifying. 

The  author  has  o|)erated  upon  fift(*en  eases,  and  as 
many  more  hav(»  been  performed  by  other  surgeons. 
Unless  th(»r(»  exists  some  marked  contraindication  to 
surgical  intervention,  a  very  favorable  prognosis  can  be 
made  in  the  majority  of  these  cas(*s. 

Nearly  all  of  our  cases  have  been  in  m(»n  of  advanciMl 
years,  with  deg(uierat(»  arteric^s,  with  enfeebled  kidneys, 
and  SOUK*  of  them  with  serious  heart-lesions,  and  at  least 
one-third  of  the  numb(T  have  sufl[*(*red  from  general 
sepsis  before  and  at  the  time  of  the  0])eration. 

Of  this  series  of  thirty  castas,  not  more*  than  three  can 
be  said  to  have  died  as  a  result  of  the  opcM'atiou.  My 
third  case,  in  a  very  feeble  man,  aged  thirty,  died  of  a(;ute 
pneumonia,    following  exposure    some  days    after    the 
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drainage-tube  had  been  withdrawn.  Mj  only  death  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  operation,  was  in  an  elderly  man 
suffering  from  chronic  interstitial  nephritis,  with  marked 
arteriosclerosis  plus  a  valvular  heart  lesion.  Catheter- 
ization had  become  difficult:  he  had  been  an  invalid  for 
several  weeks,  and  was  ready  to  face  any  danger  rather 
than  to  live  as  he  was.  He  took  his  anesthetic  poorly, 
and  bled  from  every  vascular  twig  by  reason  of  his  hard- 
ened arteries.  The  operation  had  to  be  abandoned  on 
account  of  his  condition,  and  he  died  shortly  after  from 
shock  and  hemorrhage.  It  is  doubtful  if  he  could  have 
withstood  any  surgical  operation,  and  with  so  markedly 
degenerate  arteries,  in  another  case  I  should  content  mj'- 
self  with  an  external  urethrotomy,  stretching  the  vesical 
neck,  and  draining  the  bladder.  If  this  much  was  well 
borne  an  attemi)t  could  be  made  to  enucleate  the  pros- 
tate later. 

Another  fatal  case  which  1  think  should  not  be  attri- 
bute d  to  the  operation,  was  that  of  a  man  in  the  seven- 
ties, who  apparently  possessed  favorable  conditions  for 
the  operation.  He  entered  St.  Francis  Hospital  and  on 
the  day  before  the  operation,  following  a  watery  evacua- 
tion of  the  bowels,  he  was  taken  with  a  severe  chill, 
followed  by  high  temperature.  We  debated  as  to  the 
advisability  of  operating,  but  believing  that  the  chill  and 
temperature  were  due  to  systemic  infection  of  bladder 
origin,  we  proceeded  to  operate.  No  difficulty  or  acci- 
dent attended  the  operation,  but  his  enfeebled  condition 
of  the  day  before  continued.  His  bowels  continued 
loose,  and  the  abdomen  became  distended;  the  patient 
entering  into  a  typhoid  state  live  days  after  the  opera- 
tion. Hut  we  cannot  expect  to  op(»rate  upon  this  class 
of  patients  without  some  deaths  occurring  and  without 
some  unpleasant  symptoms  remaining  in  those  who  sur- 
vive. 

The  complications  and  stMpielae  that  may  follow  this 
operation,  are  incontinence  of  urine,  recto-urethral  fis- 
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tula,  and  a  continuation  of  inirulent  cystitis.  Inconti- 
neufc  is  usually  the  r(*sult  of  injury  to  tht^  vesical  neck, 
which  will  always  be  at  times  difficult  to  avoid,  but 
which  with  improved  technique  and  increased  experi- 
ence will  become  less  frequent.  T\w  same  may  be  said 
for  th(»  recto-urethra  1  tistula.  When  operatinj^:  with  the 
Parker  Sims  retractor,  which  is  h(*ld  by  an  assistant,  I 
invariably  ke(q)  the  left  index  tinfi:er  in  the  rectum,  while 
the  rij^ht  enucleates  the  several  lobes  of  the  [irostate. 
In  this  way  out*  can  pretty  snrely  jruard  apunst  rectal 
injury.  With  the  technique  of  Dr.  Younp;,  which  I  have 
described,  this  is  not  possible  as  the  operator  holds  the 
retractor  with  on(»  hand,  and  enuch^ates  with  the  other, 
but  as  noted,  the  severance  (»f  the  recto-urethralis  muscle 
which  allows  the*  rectum  lo  drop  away  from  the  prostate, 
protects  the  rectal  wall  without  the  tinker  in  the  rectum. 
When  this  accident  does  occur  on*»  should  attempt  to 
repair  it  at  once,  for  if  the  condition  persists,  it  is  not 
only  exce(Mlinj?ly  uncomfortable  for  the  patient,  but  may 
lead  to  (»arly  development  of  infection,  and  f^eneral 
sepsis. 

The  chronic  cystitis  which  sometimes  continues  after 
the  obstruct  injj  prostate  is  removinl,  cannot  in  some  cases 
be  overconu\  T\w  bladder  mucosa  has  become  so  thor- 
ouf^hly  diseased  that  pus  will  be  secreted  despite  our  best 
efforts. 

We  believe  that  we  have  proven  by  our  work  that  the 
operation  of  enuch^atin^  the  prostate  j^land  has  come  to 
stay. 

It  behooves  us  to  iise  careful  judgment  and  discrimin- 
ation in  selecting  the  method  of  operation;  to  make  very 
thoroujijh  examinations  of  our  patients  prior  to  ojHM'at- 
in^;  to  know  as  nearly  as  possibh*  the  condition  of  their 
kidn(»ys,  their  urine,  the  caj)acity  and  conditions  of  their 
bladders,  the  cystoscope  should  be  brought  into  play  and 
when  i)ossible  the  patient  should  have  a  few  days  of 
preliminary    treat nunt,   of   bladder   cleansing,   of    urine 
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autiseptisisiiif?,  of  j^oneral  tonics  before  an  oi>eration. 
The  elioiee  of  anesllietitis  nir.st  be  earefnlly  eonnidered, 
for  we  sometimes  deal  with  badly  diseased  kidneys,  and 
sometimes  witli  patients  sulferinj;  from  elironie  bron- 
chitis and  asthma,  so  that  ellier  and  chloroform  may 
both  be  contra-indicated.  In  snch  cases  local  anesthesia 
by  infiltration  may  be  practiced  or  spinal  anesthesia, 
nsin^j:  the  method  of  Dr.  Morton  of  California. 

In  conchision,  I  wonld  like  to  emphasize  the  import- 
ance of  the  perineal  drainage  in  those  cases  where  any 
of  the  various  contraindications  to  furtht»r  operation 
may  exist,  as  a  means  of  tidinjj:  over  the  patient,  and  of 
prolongin<»:  life  in  the  hope  that  somethinp;  further  and 
more  radical  can  be  done  at  a  later  time. 

It  seems  to  me  this  subject  is  full  of  broad  possibilities, 
and  is  certainly  deserving  of  the  most  careful  and  pains- 
taking study  and  observation. 

We  certainly  may  felicitate  ourselves  that  the  greatest 
advances  in  this  imiM)rtant  line  of  surgery  destined  to 
l»rolong  life  and  relieve  sutTering  to  thousands  of  elderly 
m(»n  is  largely  due  to  the  ingenuity  and  the  indefatigable? 
elTorts  of  our  own  American  surgeons. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  McKnight:  I  simply  want  to  add  my  testimony  in 
favor  of  the  Dr.  Young  o|>eration.  It  makes  prostatec- 
tomy instead  of  a  hit-or-miss,  ha])py-gO'lucky  sort  of  an 
operation,  just  as  simple  rin  operation  as  can  be  desired. 
It  also  leaves  the  i>arts  in  an  excellent  condition,  the 
(uily  injury  to  the  bladder  or  urethra  being  at  the  point 
of  incision.  I  have  pi^rformc^d  that  operation  a  few  times 
with  excellent  results. 

The   IM-esident :     Any   further  discussion? 

Dr.  Ly<m:  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  add  what 
1  think  about  this  o])eration.  I  have  suffered  from  this 
trouble  until  at  last  it  has  (entirely  incapacitated  nu*. 
from  doing  any  business  since  three  years  ago  last  No- 
vember.    Three  years  ago  this  month  at  the  meeting  of 
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the  general  association  at  Rt.  Paul,  I  had  a  severe  attack 
of  cystitis  which  allowed  me  to  get  home  but  I  barely 
lived  through  with  the  attack,  accompanied  also  with 
nephritis  which  has  lasted  ever  since.  I  went  to  Boston 
three  years  ago  last  November  and  was  refi^rred  to  Drs. 
Cabot  &  <^abot,  and  they  examined  me  very  carefully  in 
every  way  and  after  considering  my  case  for  a  couple 
of  weeks,  sent  me  home  to  take  care  of  myself  without 
giving  me  any  hope  of  permanent  relief,  or  attempting 
to  do  anything  for  me.  I  went  on  from  that  time  from 
bad  to  worse  growing  worse  all  the  time.  I  went  to  New 
York,  I  went  to  l^hiladelphia,  I  went  to  Baltimore  and 
was  in  Baltimore  for  several  weeks,  and  while  this  oper- 
aton  was  just  beginning  to  be  performed  more  and  more 
frequently,  yet  none  of  them  advised  it  for  me  because 
the  ultimate  results  of  it  were  not  established,  and  were 
not  favorable  enough.  1  came  home  and  we  began  a 
few  operations  in  Hartford,  which  were  successful.  I 
have  been  very  anxious  for  three  years  to  submit  to  the 
operation  just  as  soon  as  my  kidneys  would  allow  me  to 
take  an  anesthetic  safely.  1  was  not  in  a  condition  for 
(piite  a  long  while;  but  as  soon  as  the  experts  and  the 
physicians  to  whom  I  submitted  myself  for  examination 
and  advice  were  willing  to  undertake  the  case  I  put  my- 
self under  the  care  of  Dr.  Smith,  and  I  had  the  operation 
performed  on  the  21st  day  of  last  October. 

it  is  needless  to  talk  to  you  gentlemen  about  the  pains 
of  cystitis,  resulting  from  a  mechanical  obstruction  of 
this  kind.  We  have  all  known  what  it  is.  I  have  known 
what  it  is  for  forty  years.  I  could  not  do  anything  to 
relieve  the  pains,  but  simply  tried  to  alleviate  the  pain. 
No  operations  were  promising  or  successful  enough  to 
warrant  anything  b(»ing  done,  but  1  felt  myself  as  if  this 
was  the  only  casi^  that  promised  me  any  relief,  and  I  was 
willing  to  take  the  risk  then,  although  my  kidneys  were 
weak  at  the  time.  If  I  diiMi  in  the  operation  it  was  bet- 
ter to  die  from  that  than  to  die  from  the  cystitis  such  as 
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I  have  seeu  in  my  own  patients  in  helpless  cases.  If  I 
lived  a  little  while  and  was  eomfortable  from  it,  it  was 
belter  than  so  mueh  pain. 

I  will  say  that  I  have  had  no  pain  since  the  twenty- 
riist  day  of  hist  Odober,  tlu*  day  of  the  operation,  no 
pain  from  this  trouble.  I  have  had  to  nse  the  catheter 
frecpiently  or  rather  I  halve  had  no  occasion  to  use  the 
catheter  since  except   for  irripition. 

I  wish  to  say  more  than  that,  that  the  objections  Dr. 
Smith  has  referred  to  as  to  incontinence  of  urine,  1  have 
never  recovered  control  of  yet,  and  1  don't  know  as  I 
ever  shall.  I  shiill  still  be  thankful  to  the  members  of 
th(*  |)rofession  who  have  develop<*d  this  method,  and  are 
practicing  it.  I  shall  still  be  thankful  that  1  submitted 
to  the  operation  if  I  never  obtain  control  of  the  urine. 

It  is  a  thousandfold  better  to  be  oblij^ed  to  resort  to 
the  use  of  the  urinal  than  it  is  to  be  obliged  to  resort  to 
the  use  of  the  catheter  constantly,  and  so  far  as  the  pain 
is  concerned,  it  is  nothinj:;.  I  had  rather  be  obliged  to 
use  the  urinal  all  the  time,  than  to  use  a  catheter.  I 
have  had  to  use  it,  and  suffer  the  pain  that  we  do  in  these 
cases.  At  that  time  this  operation  was  performed  upon 
me  in  Hartford,  I  think  I  may  say  that  according  to  my 
best  knowledi»e  it  has  been  jMnformed  as  many  times  in 
this  state  and  in  Hartford  perhaps  as  many,  as  any  other 
part  of  the  state  and  more  than  it  has  in  the  city  of  Bos- 
tou.  And  the  very  person  to  whom  I  went  threi*  years 
ago  last  November  and  who  refused  to  entertain  the  idea 
of  performing  any  oju'ration  on  me,  the  same  men  are 
performing  operations  successfully  to-day  and  doing  it 
freciuently,  and  it  is  being  done  all  over  the  country. 
I'ntil  1S!>S  it  was  dilticult  for  me  to  find  anybody  who 
would  entertain  Ihe  tluuighr,  and  for  months,  while  I 
was  very  anxious  to  have  the  operation  performed  upon 
me,  there  were  but  few  surgt  ons  that  were  willing  to  un- 
dertake it.  I  stand  as  a  witness  to  bear  my  testimony 
to  the  good  results  of  this  o^RM-ation.  (Prolonged  ap- 
plause.) 
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DUCT  SIMULATING  APPENDICITIS. 


Geokge  R.  Harris,  M.  D., 


At  the  present  time,  diseases  of  the  ji^all-bl adder,  in- 
eliidinj?  p^all-stones,  are  causing!;  as  inneh  or  more  interest 
than  appendicitis;  and  many  symptoms,  which  in  years 
gone  by,  have  been  attributed  to  other  diseases  are  now 
recognized  as  evidences  of  disease  of  this  organ. 

The  more  we  study  our  own  cases  and  the  more  we 
read  the  reports  of  the  experiences  of  others,  the  more 
we  are  brought  to  realize  the  strong  resembhince  be- 
tween affections  of  the  gall-bhidder  and  some  other  dis- 
eases, especially  a])pendicitis,  and  the  more  uncertain 
becomes  the  diagnosis  between  these  conditions. 

In  fact, some  authorities  go  further  and  claim  that  they 
are  usually  both  present,  and  that  the  conditions  which 
favor  an  attack  of  a|)pendicitis  are  identical  with  those 
preceding  an  attack  of  gall-stone  colic. 

This  term,  gall-stone  colic,  is  a  misnomer,  as  it  is  now 
pr(tty  generally  admitted  thixt  all  the  symptoms  sup- 
posed to  accompany  an  attack  of  gall-stone  colic  may 
be  i)resent,  and  on  examination  find  no  gall-stone.  The 
terms  hepatic  colic  or  biliary  colic,  or  gall-bladder  colic 
would  be  more  ai>propriate. 

Concerning  symjHoms  of  appendicitis  nothing  will  be 
said,  as  the  subject  is  one  which  has  been  thoroughly  and 
frequently  gone  over. 

This  will  naturally  lead  us  to  a  brief  consideration  of 
the  diagnosis  of  what  is  commcmly  called  hepatic  colic. 

What  is  the  cause  of  hepatic  colic?  It  is  usually  due 
to  obstruction  of  either  the  common  or  cystic  duct,  with 
an  accumulation  of  bile  behind  the  obstruction,  which 
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result  in  distention  of  the  ji:all-bladder.  Now  this  ob- 
struction may  be  caused  by  gall-stones,  thickened  bile, 
bends  or  twists  in  the  duct,  from  old  adhesions,  conges- 
tion of  the  membrane  lining  the  duct,  or  by  pressure 
from  outside  bodies,  as  glands,  etc. 

Regarding  the  formation  of  gall-stones  there  are  two 
theories.  One,  that  there  is  a  chemical  change  in  the 
bile  which  causes  precipitation  of  its  solid  constituents. 
The  second,  that  the  infection  of  the  gall-bladder  with 
the  colon  bacillus,  or  the  germ  of  typhoid  fever,  gives  rise 
to  cholecystitis  and  the  secondary  formation  of  stone. 
Thickened  bile  may  occur  in  cholecystitis,  esi^ecially  in 
cases  where  old  intianuuatory  changes  remain,  which 
cause  bending  or  twisting  of  the  gall-bladder  or  ducts. 
Congestion  of  mucous  membrane  also  occurs  in  cases  of 
cholecystitis. 

In  speaking  of  diagnosis,  I  will  reprint  Haggard's 
(juotatiou  of  Ochsner,  which  appears  in  **  The  Interna- 
tional Journal  of  Surgery"  of  February,  lDt)4,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

"  The  symptoms  which  will  most  constantly  lead  to  a 
correct  diagnosis  when  gall-stones  are  pn^ent  are  not 
biliary  colic,  jaundice  and  jiassing  of  gall-stones  with  the 
feces,  as  we  have  been  taught  for  many  years,  but  (1) 
digestive  disturbances,  a  feeling  of  weight  or  burning  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  st(muich  after  eating,  gaseous 
distention  of  the  abdomen;  (2)  a  dull  pain  extend- 
ing to  the  right  frtun  the  epigastric  region  around  the 
right  side  about  at  a  level  with  the  tenth  rib,  extending 
to  a  point  near  the  spine  and  progressing  upward  under 
tlu*  right  shoulder-blade;  (*V)  a  point  of  tenderness  on 
pressure  between  the  ninth  costal  cartilage  on  the  right 
side  and  the  umbilicus;  (4)  a  history  of  having  had  one  or 
more  attacks  of  appendicitis  or  typhoid  fever;  (5)  in  many 
of  these  cases  there  is  a  slight  tinge  of  yellow  in  the 
skin,  not  suthcient  to  be  recognized  as  icterus,  but  still 
sufficient  to  be  perceptible  upon  close  inspection,  especi- 
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ally  on  tlio  days  on  which  the  patient  is  not  feeling  very 
well,  when  she  coniiilains  of  feeling  bilious;  (fJ)  there  is 
usually  an  inereas(»  in  the  area  of  liver  dulness;  (7)  there 
may  be  a  swelling  of  variable  size  opposite  the  end  of 
the  ninth  rib." 

The  increased  sensitiveness  over  the  gall-bladder  is  a 
very  valuable  sign..  Many  times  you  can  outline  the 
gall-bladder,  especially  whi'n  the  liver  is  forced  down- 
ward by  a  deep  inspiration.  These  symptoms,  followed 
by  the  acute  attack  of  colic  with  its  pain  in  the  epigas- 
trium, and  sometimes  radiating,  nausea  and  vomiting, 
abdominal  tendern(\ss  most  marked  over  the  gall-bladder, 
with  rigidity  of  the  right  rectus  muscle,  and  occasional 
jaundice,  are  what  we  n)ust  rely  on  in  making  our  diag- 
nosis in  favor  of  the  gall-bladder. 

Although  it  does  seem  as  if  a  diagnosis  between  he- 
patic colic  and  appendicitis  was  an  easy  one  to  make, 
nevertheless,  there  are  cases  where  it.  is  very  difficult, 
and  1  have  oiH»rated  on  three  cases,  in  one  of  which  the 
diagnosis  was  not  made  until  after  the  incision,  and  the 
other  two,  only  after  the  patients  were  thoroughly  anes- 
thetized. 

On  July  twenty-sixth,  1S97,  Mrs.  B.,  a  widow,  aged 
seventy-six,  American,  caHed  me  and  stated  that  al- 
though usually  in  good  health  and  a  hearty  eater,  on  the 
day  before  my  call,  she  had  been  taken  sick  with  what 
she  called  an  attack  of  indigestion  and  was  eonlined  to 
her  bed. 

She  had  vomited  profust»ly,  had  marked  tenderness  in 
the  (epigastric  region.  I  diagnosed  the  case  as  gastro 
enteritis  and  gave  usual  remedies.  Did  not  st*e  her  the 
next  day,  but  on  the  twenty-eighth  was  again  called 
and  found  that  she  had  grown  much  worse,  after  a 
slight  improvement  lasting  several  hours.  Her  vomiting 
had  grown  more  frequent  and  she  now  had  considerable 
diarrhea,  with  much  more  pain  than  when  I  first  saw 
her  and  the  pain  was  to  the  right  of  the  median  line  in 
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the  neipfhborhood  of  McBurney's  Point.  Had  tempera- 
ture of  09  12  and  pnlse  100.  Ri^lit  rectus  muscle  very 
rigid;  percussion  on  riglit  side  pive  dullness  most  mark- 
ed in  vicinity  of  McHurney's  Point.  She  had  consider- 
able distention  of  abdomen  and  ap|>eared  very  sick. 

This  woman  was  carried  into  the  Hospital  and  seen  by 
several  men,  at  a  consultation  called  for  that  pui*iM)se, 
and  dechred  by  everyone  to  be  a  case  of  appendicitis. 
She  was  etherized,  the  abdomen  opened  and  a  normal 
appendix  broujilit  out  and  removed.  Further  examina- 
tion revealed  a  smooth,  elongated  body,  about  six  inches 
in  length  and  about  two  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter, 
presenting  at  the  upper  angle  of  the  wound;  this  was 
easily  recognized  as  the  gall-bladder.  Its  wall  was  very 
firm  and  tense  and  there  were  no  adhesions  to  surround- 
ing parts.  The  opening  was  enlarged;  it  was  brought 
out  through  the  wound,  thoroughly  walled  off  from  the 
abdominal  cavity  with  gauze,  opened  and  emptied,  an 
artery  clamp  retaining  the  bladder  in  position  and  pre 
venting  its  n^turning  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  The 
contents  seemed  to  be  bile  which  was  not  much  changed 
in  appet] ranee  from  normal  bile. 

•  A  scoop  now  brought  out  two  fairly  large  stones  with 
rough  surfaces  and  with  facets.  These  were  in  the  por- 
tion of  the  bladder  nearest  the  neck  and  required  some 
little  maneuvering  to  release  them.  The  duct  was  not 
Ihoroilghly  examined  and  no  other  enlargements  were 
found.  1  now  packed  the  gall-bladder  full  of  gauze  to 
absorb  the  bile  which  was  flowing  quite  freely,  and  stitch- 
ed the  bladder  to  the  uppei-  end  of  the  abdominal  wound 
and  then  closed  the  rest  of  the  wound.  Suitable  dress- 
ing was  applied  and  the  patient  was  removed  to  the 
ward  where  she  made  an  interrupted  recovery,  the  sinus 
renuiining  opini  and  discharging  more  or  less  for  six 
months.     She  has  since  had  no  trouble. 

Now  this  case  gave  no  history  of  previous  stomach 
affections  and  on  my  first  visit  was  to  all  intents  and 
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imrposes  merely  a  ease  of  gastric  enteritis,  although  she 
did  have  an  enlarged  liver  extending  about  three  finger's 
breadth  below  the  ribs.  On  my  next  visit  the  abdomen 
was  distended  and  tympanitic  and  I  could  get  but  little 
information  from  palpation  or  percussion,  and  tenderness 
was  most  marked  about  one-half  inch  above  McHurney's 
Point.     She  had  no  jaundice. 

April  sixteenth,  VM)t\,  was  caUed  to  Taftville  to  see 
Mrs.  K.,  a  strong,  vigorous,  and  very  fleshy  French  wo- 
man, aged  forty-two;  married  and  mother  of  twelve  chil- 
dren. For  a  few  days  she*  had  had  pain  in  the  right  side 
just  above  ^IcHiirney's  Point.  This  had  grown  worse 
and  she  had  had  nausea  and  vomiting  with  considerable 
prostration. 

She  was  sent  to  a  Hospital  where  her  condition  was 
diagnosed  as  appendicitis,  with  some  little  hesitation, 
because  of  the  location  of  the  i)ain.  Her  right  rectus 
was  very  rigid.  On  taking  ether,  the  diagnosis  was 
quickly  cleared  up  and  a  large  tumor  continuous  and  at- 
tached to  the  liver  appeared,  as  the  anesthetic  relaxed 
the  muscles.  She  was  operated  upon  and  the  gall-blad- 
der o])ened  and  drained.  Nine  good  sized  stones  wertr 
removed.  The  bladder  was  sutured,  as  in  other  cases. 
She  nuide  a  good  recovery  and  has  had  no  trouble  since. 
The  sinus  remainc*d  o])en  about  seven  months,  closing  in 
November. 

On  December  eighth,  VMK\,  was  called  to  North  AVest- 
chester  to  see  Mrs.  ().,  a  Oerumn  woman  of  about  forty 
five,  married  and  had  had  several  children.  When  I 
saw  her  she  had  been  sick  about  twenty  hours  with 
symptoms  of  appendicitis,  severe  pain  in  right  side, 
nausea,  vomiting,  slight  elevation  of  temiK»rature.  On 
examination  found  abdonun  much  dist(»nded  and  tym- 
panitic and  very  sensitive  on  pressure,  the  most  sensitive 
spot  beiu.u  again  just  above  McBurney's  Point,  and  she 
also  had  a  rigid  rigjit  rectus. 

The  case  was  decided  to  be  one  of  either  appendicitis 
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or  obstnietion  of  the  pfall-duct*.  She  was  etherized  and 
the  enlarged  gall-bhidder  could  be  (easily  mapped  out. 
The  abdomen  was  opened  and  the  bladder  emptied  in 
the  manner  described  above.  Nineteen  stones  were  se- 
cured. No  thickeninj^  of  the  duct  could  be  found.  The 
bladder  was  sewed  to  the  skin  and  packed.  She  got 
along  in  good  shape  and  works  hard  and  has  had  no 
trouble  since.  Iler  sinus  closed  in  a  little  over  three 
months. 

Before  anesthesia  these  two  cases  resembled  attacks 
of  appendicitis;  the  ether  however,  quickly  clearcMi  up 
the  diagnosis. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  differential  diagnosis 
is  easily  made,  but  there  are  cast^  where,  unless  you 
have  watched  the  case  from  the  commencement  of  the 
attack  and  have  had  opportunities  for  thorough  examina- 
tion, it  will  b<»  very  ditlicult  indeed  for  you  to  state  posi- 
tively what  causes  the  nausea  and  vomiting,  the  slight 
elevation  of  t(»m|x*rature  and  rapid  pulse,  or  whether  the 
distended  tympanitic  and  sensitive  abdomen  with  its 
rigid  right  rectus  muscle  contains  and  intiamed  api>endix 
or  a  distended  gall-bladder. 
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EvKKKTT  Jamks  McKmchit,   A.B.jM.D., 

HARTFORD. 

I  desire  in  connertion  with  the  rehition  of  a  case  of 
evHt  of  the  mesentery  wliich  has  nn^ently  eonie  under  my 
observation  to  briefly  call  your  attention  to  these  un- 
usual formations.  Th(\v  oceur  very  infrequently  and  are 
raiely  diagnosed  as  such,  usually  being  diseovered  dur- 
ing o])erations  undertaken  for  some  other  supposed  eon- 
diti(m.  During  the  last  few  years,  however,  this  subject 
has  been  given  extensive  investigation,  es|>ecially  by 
Dowd  of  New  York,  and  it  is  probable  that  we  are  now  in 
j)ossession  of  sullicient  knowledge  to  enable  us  in  many 
cases  to  make  a  correct  diagnosis  before  operation. 

Sir  Spencer  Wells,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  work 
on  abdominal  tumors,  says,  **  My  last  work  on  ovarian 
and  uterine  tumors  was  published  in  1882.  Up  to  that 
date  I  had  not  met  with  a  case  of  mesenteric  cyst,  nor 
with  a  large  mesenteric  tuuu)r;  but  within  a  month  I  had 
op(»ned  and  drain<Hl  a  large  mes(»nteric  cyst,  and  had 
removed  a  large  mesenteric  tumor.  Since  that  time  I 
have  not  seen  another.'' 

Augagneur  in  1885  found  NHorded  only  nineteen 
mesenteric  cysts. 

(ireig  Smith  in  tlu*  sixth  (Mlition  of  his  work  on  ab- 
<lomiual  siirg(»ry  published  in  1897,  states  (page  l(>(»r)) 
thai  about  tifty  cases  of  operation  for  mesenteric  cysts 
have  b(*en  recordcnl.  In  th(»  sam(»  yc^ar,  however,  (1897) 
Moynihan  was  abh*  to  gathcn-  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
cases.  Probably  the  latest  statistics  are  those  of  Dowd, 
who  in  1899  found  references  to  one  hundred  and  forty- 
five  eases. 
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Lawson  Tait  in  his  large  experience  never  met  with 
a  ease. 

In  recent  surgical  works  little  or  no  mention  is  made 
of  these  growths. 

The  case  to  be  reported  is  the  only  one  which  has 
come  under  my  observation,  either  in  my  personal  ex- 
l)ericnce,  or  in  that  of  those  with  whom  I  have  been  as- 
St)ciated. 

The  first  reference  to  these  cases  of  any  importance 
was  probably  by  Portal,  who  in  18(K^  gave  a  complete 
classification  of  mesenteric  tumors,  dividing  them  into 
**  scirrhous,  steatomatous,  petrous,  cancerous  and  liy- 
datid."  Each  pathological  type  was  said  to  be  acc<uu- 
panied  by  definit(»  clinical  phenomena.  Portal  emphasiz- 
ed the  difficulty  of  making  a  differential  diagnosis  be- 
tween tumors  of  the  omentum  and  mesentery.  Little, 
however,  was  done  in  the  systematic  ^tudy  of  these  cysts 
uiiMl  "anh*se])sis  made  possible  the  surgery  of  the  al)- 
domen." 

Virchow  (Uerliner  Klinis<he  Wochenschrift,  1SS7,  No. 
14)  stated  in  presenting  before  a  m<*dical  society  a  pre- 
paration of«{i  multilocular  mesenteric  cyst,  that  he  was  in 
j)oss<»ssion  of  no  satisfactory  experience  in  reference  to 
the  origin  of  these  formations.  He  assumed  that  they 
arose  from  degenerated  mesenteric  glands. 

Hahn,  in  the  same  year,  read  an  elaborate  paper  on 
this  subjtM't,  before  the  Perlin  M<»dical  Society,  (Berliner 
Klinisclu*  \Voch(»nschrift,  June  0,  1S87)  from  which  the 
writer  has  drawn  largely  in  the  jneparation  of  this 
paper. 

On  December  27,  1S09,  Dr.  (lias.  N.  Dowd  of  New 
York,  re|H)rted  in  a  pap(»r  read  before*  the  New  York 
Surgical  Society,  a  case  of  multilocuhir  cyst  adenoma  in 
the  transvcM'se  mesocoh)n,  which  contained  pscMulo-  mucin 
and  which  was  c^xactly  like  a  cyst  adenoma  of  the  ovary, 
suggesting  its  probable*  origin  as  an  embryonic  ovarian 
sequestration.       This  article  was  most   exhaustive  and 
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probably  contained  all  of  our  present  knowledpje  in  rela- 
tion to  these  growths.  He  was  able  to  find  references 
to  one  hundred  and  fort.y-five  cases,  many  of  which,  how- 
ever, were  but  imperfectly  reported. 

Althouf?h  libromata,  myxomata,  enchondromata  and 
sarcomata  have  also  been  found  in  the  mesentery,  it  is 
only  necessary,  clinically  to  consider  lipomata  and  <*ysts. 
Th(»  former  often  attain  great  size  as  one  rejmrted  to  the 
A<'ademy  of  Medicine,  Paris,  by  Terillon,  who  success- 
fully removed  a  fatty  tumor  weighing  fifh-seven  pounds 
by  e4iu(  leaf  ion  from  between  the  layers  of  the  mesen- 
tery. 

Homans,  of  Boston,  reports  two  cases  of  removal  of 
large  fatfy  tumors,  which  were  probably  of  mesenteric 
origin. 

Waldeyer  and  others  have  also  reported  large  growths 
of  this  character. 

It  is  probabk'  that  many  of  these  as  WM»ll  as  some  of 
the  larger  cysts  reported  were  retroj)eritoneal  in  origin, 
and  by  fheir  growth  and  (extension  separated  the  mest^n- 
teric  fokls  so  that  it  was  imjmssibU^  to  distinguish  them 
from  true  mesenteric  growths. 

1  have  already  ref(»rred  to  the  classification  of  (\vsts 
made  by  Portal  in  ISiKi.  Later  writers  have  divided 
them  into  serous  cysts,  chyh*  cysts,  hydatid  cysts, 
bh)od  cysts  and  dermoid  cysts. 

The  time  which  has  elapsed  since  being  askinl  to  prc^ 
pare  a  paper  for  this  meeting  has  been  so  short  that  I 
have  been  unabU*  to  give*  the  subject  very  extensive  con- 
sideration. 

I  am  convinced,  however,  that  Dowd's  chissification 
will  be  found  to  be  correct  and  that  the  chylous,  san- 
guineous and  s(»rous  cysts  of  fhe  older  writers  will  prove 
to  be  only  modifi<arions  of  embryonic  cysfs. 

Dowd  says,  "It  is  probable  that  all  mesenteric  cysts 
may  be  included  in  the  classifications. 
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(1)  Embryonic  cysts,  (2)  Hydatid  cysts,  (3)  Cystic 
malignant  disease. 

My  own  case  was  that  of  a  boy  thirteen  years  of  age, 
who  for  years  had  had  occasional  pains,  colicky  in  nature^ 
lasting  sometimes  for  only  a  few  minutes,  at  others  a 
few  hours  and  sometimes  covering  a  period  of  two  or 
three  days.  These  were  usually  associated  with  vomit- 
ing and  obstinate  constipation.  The  last  attack  was  on 
February  seventh,  1004,  two  weeks  before  he  was  seen 
by  me.  During  that  time  there  had  been  obstinate 
vomiting  and  no  movement  of  the  bowels.  There  had  been 
fecal  vomiting  for  a  period  of  two  or  three  days  before 
my  visit.  His  condition  was  very  grave,  the  pulse  being 
very  weak  and  rapid,  although  the  temperature  was 
normal.  The  abdomen  was  distended  but  dull  upon 
percussion  over  its  entire  extent.  There  was  a  marked 
fluid  wave,  which,  however,  was  evidently  due  to  liquid 
in  the  intestines  as  the  coils  of  distended  gut  could  be 
easily  made  out  by  insi)ection  of  the  abdominal  wall. 
Although  it  was  very  doubtful  if  he  could  survive  ex- 
ploration, it  was  advised,  and  allowed  by  the  parents. 
An  incision  was  made  through  the  right  rectus,  and  the 
ileocecal  region,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of 
the  trouble,  was  brought  into  view.  Nothing  abnormal 
was  found  at  that  point  and  the  collapsed  ileum  was  fol- 
lowed back  for  two  or  three  feet,  where  it  was  found  to 
apparently  pass  twice  around  another  portion  of  intes- 
tine, the  whole  being  adherent  to  a  mass  filling  the  pel- 
vis. This  was  with  little  difficulty  lifted  out  of  the 
pelvis  and  proved  to  be  a  tumor  filled  with  fluid  attached 
to  the  side  of  the  intestine  and  a  portion  of  its  mesentery. 
The  tumor  had  evidently  turned  twice  on  its  axis  to  the 
patient's  left,  causing  torsion  of  the  gut,  and  settled  in 
the  pelvis  where  it  was  held  immovable.  Upon  rotating 
it  back  to  the  patient^s  right,  the  obstruction  was  im- 
mediately and  entirely  relieved.  There  were  absolutely 
no  adhesions  and  no  evidence  whatever  of  peritoneal  in- 
32 
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fciition.  At  this  point  the  p«atient,  whose  pulse  had  been 
for  some  time  almost  imperceptible,  expired.  The  tumor 
which  I  at  first  supposed  to  be  a  diverticulum  was  hastily 
separated  from  the  bowel  with  the  lumen  of  which  it  was 
found  to  have  no  communication. 

Upon  examination  the  tumor  was  found  to  be  a  cyst 
about  four  and  one-half  by  three  inches  in  size  covered 
with  peritoneum  which  was  continuous  with  that  of  the 
mesentery  and  intestine  somewhat  predunculated  and 
entirely  fnn*  from  adhesions  to  surrounding  orpins.  An 
examination  by  Dr.  E.  R.  Lampsou  showc^l  the  cont(»nts 
to  be  fluid,  [linkish  red  in  color,  thick  in  consistency, 
with  a  specific  fi^ravity  of  KHJO;  microscopically  it  con- 
tained broken-down  red  blood-cells,  a  few  epithelial 
cells,  detritus  and  numerous  cholest<Tin  crystals. 

Dr.  Walter  K.  Steiner,  who  examined  the  cyst  wall, 
reports  as  follows:  *^  Cross  sections  of  the  cyst  wall  show 
it  TO  be  compos(ul  of  four  layers.  The  inner  layer  is 
made  up  of  non-ciliated  columnar  epithelium  beneath 
whi<h  is  s(»en  a  loose*  network  of  tibro-elastic  tissue,  con- 
taining blood-vessels.  T\w  third  layer  is  made  up  of 
smooth  muscle,  mostly  cut  longitudinally,  while  the  last 
and  outer  hijcM'  is  fibrous  in  character  and  somi^what  vas- 
cular. Th(»r(»  is  no  (evidence  anywhere  of  malignancy. 
The  tumor  is  evidently  of  embryonic  origin." 

The  very  distressing  conditions  att(*nding  this  opiM-a- 
tion  and  the  tragic  ending  intinfcMcd  with  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  site  of  th(»  tumor.  It  was  apparent  to 
the  writer,  howev(»r,  that  it  originated  directly  under  the 
l)eritoneum  on  one  side  of  tlu*  nu\sent(»ry  close  to  the 
int(\stin(»  and  gradually  ])ushed  its  way  up  on  the  side  of 
th(»  int<»stin(^  under  the  ])(Mitonenm.  There  were  no 
evidences  of  any  r(Ment  or  remote*  inflammatory  process, 
or  any  obstruction  to  the  lumen  of  the  bowel.  The  sur- 
rounding nu^sentery  was  normal  in  every  particular. 
The  disteneled  gut  abovr  th(»  obstruction  was  not  gan- 
grenous, but   very  dark   in  color.     The  presence  of   red 
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blood-cells  was  probably  accidental;  doe  to  the  increased 
blood-pressure  in  the  wall  of  the  cyst.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  at  the  time  we  did  not  recognuse  the  great 
rarity  of  the  case  and  secure  a  more  thorough  examina- 
tion of  the  contents,  as  it  is  probable  that  such  examina- 
tion would  have  added  something  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  cause  and  the  origin  of  these  rare  formations.  Prom 
the  location  of  the  cyst  and  the  presence  of  a  well-defined 
epithelial  lining,  it  must  be  considered  of  embryonic 
origin. 
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FvU  of  repentance^ 
Continual  ineditaUons^  tears  and  sorrows. 
He  gave  his  honours  to  the  world  again. 
His  blessed  part  to  heaven,  and  slept  in  pence, 

— Hbnby  VIII,  iv,  2. 
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ANDREW  J.  FULLER,  M.D., 
BATH,  MAINE. 


Dr.  Andrew  Jacob  Fuller  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Paris,  Oxford  County,  Main(^  Sept.  15,1817.  He  received 
bis  education  in  the  connnon  schools  of  Paris  and  at  He- 
bron Academy.  After  leavinji^  this  Academy  he  taupfht 
school  in  Paris  and  soon  after  bej?an  the  study  of  medi- 
cine with  Dr.  Prescott,  of  Bath.  He  attended  medical 
lectures  at  Bowdoin  Medical  School  and  f^raduated  in 
1841.  His  first  settlement  was  in  the  town  of  Sears- 
niont,  Waldo  County,  where  he  remained  until  1847, 
when  he  removed  to  Bath,  where  he  remained  in  con- 
tinuous lu'actice  until  within  a  shoii:  time  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  January  10,  1897.  The  cause  of  his  death 
was  f:iven  as  Senility. 

For  many  y(»ars  he  enjoyed  a  lucrative  practice,  mak- 
ing a  specialty  of  surj^ery.  He  was  the  first  surgeon  in 
Maine  to  successfully  amputate  the  thigh  at  the  hip  joint. 

His  temperament  led  him  to  find  time  for  public  affairs. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Common  Council  and  was  once  a 
candidate  for  Mayor  of  Bath. 

lie  served  as  Presid(^nt  of  the  Bath  Board  of  Trade  for 
twenty-one  years  and  was  the  l^resident  of  the  first 
Board  of  Health  established  in  Bath.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  *this  Associatiou  and  was  its  President 
in  1871. 

He  joined  the  American  Medical  Association  in  1865 
and  was  its  First  Vic(»  President  in  1879.  He  was  a 
Trustee  of  the  Maine  Insane  Hospital  for  two  years  and 
was  consulting  surgeon  to  the  Maine  General  Hospita 
for  many  years.  He  was  a  constant  attendant  at  the 
meetings  of  this  Association  and  took  an  active  part  in 

♦From  Transactions  Maine  Medical  Association. 
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the  deliberations  of  its  sessions.  His  individuality  and 
venerable  presence  will  be  long  remembered  by  the  older 
members  of  the  Association. 

In  politics  he  was  always  a  Democrat.  He  became 
interested  in  Masonry  early  in  life  and  served  as  Master 
of  Bolar  Lodge,  High  Priest  of  Montgomery  Chapter, 
Bath,  and  was  Grand  High  Priest  of  the  Grand  Chapter 
of  Maine,  positions  which  he  filled  with  signal  ability. 

In  1843,  he  married  Harriet  McLellan  Marston,  who 
bore  to  him  three  children,  one  of  whom,  a  daughter, 
Mrs.  Julia  A.  Barker,  survives  him. 

In  the  death  of  Dr.  Fuller  this  Association  loses  a 
genial  and  conscientious  member,  and  removes  from  our 
midst  one  of  the  last  members  of  the  old  school  of  medi- 
ciue,  one  who  had  practiced  medicine  continuously  for 
fifty-six  years,  and  ministered  in  that  time  to  thousands 
of  the  victims  of  disease.  May  his  memory  ever  remain 
green  in  our  hearts.  e.  m.  f. 
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ARTHUR  WARD,  M.D., 
NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY. 


Arthur  Ward  was  born  at  Belleville,  N.  J.,  December 
twenty-three,  1S23,  and  di(*d  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  July  sixth, 
1902.  He  was  the  son  of  Samuel  L.  Ward,  M.  D.,  for 
many  years  a  practicing  physician  in  Belleville.  His 
mother  was  Caroline  Bruen  W^ard.  Arthur  Ward  was 
educated  at  Bacon  Academy,  Colchester,  Conn.  After 
leavinj?  the  academy  he  entered  Yale  College,  from  which 
he  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  class  of 
1844.  Subsequently  Yale  conferred  the  Master's  degree 
upon  him.  After  graduation  he  took  up  the  study  of 
medicine  under  his  father,  and  with  the  late  Thomas 
Co(?k,  M.  D.,  of  New  York,  who  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  He  pursued 
his  studies  in  the  college,  which,  in  1847  conferred  ui>on 
him  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine.  Soon  after  he 
began  practice  in  Newark.  After  a  year  here  he  re- 
moved to  Belleville  where  he  remained  until  1865.  Mean- 
while his  Newark  practice  became  so  large  that  he  again 
removed  to  Newark.  At  the  time  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Barnabas,  he  was  made  one  of  the 
attending  staff.  His  connection  with  the  Hospital  term- 
inated only  with  his  death.  For  several  years  he  had 
been  president  of  the  Medical  Board.  The  Essex  Dis- 
trict Medical  Society  also  honored  him.  In  1868  he 
was  president  of  ♦this'^Society.  When  the  Medical  So- 
ciety of  New  Jersey  created  the  office  of  permanent  dele- 
gate. Dr.  Ward  was  one  of  the  six  selected  to  represent 
this  Society.  |He  was  permanent  delegate  at  the  time 
of  his  death.    He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Medical  and 
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Surgical  Society  of  Newark,  and  had  been  at  one  time 
its  president.  He  was  also  a  corresponding  member  of 
the  Medical  Society  of  Connecticut,  and  a  life  member 
of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society.  He  was  for  many 
years  an  elder  of  the  North  Reformed  Dutch  Church  of 
this  city. 

In  1854  he  married  Anna  C.  Lee,  daughter  of  Robert 
Lee,  of  Rahway.  The  death  of  Mrs.  Ward  was  preceded 
by  a  long  and  harassing  illness.  Dr.  Ward's  care  of  her 
was  marked  by  a  tireless  devotion;  hopeful  when  to 
others  everything  seemed  hopeless.  Her  death  broke 
him  down,  and  three  months  later  he  followed  her. 
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HENRY  CLINTX>N  BUNCE,  M.D., 
GLASTONBURY. 


W.  J.  Kingsbury,  M.D., 

OLASTONBUBT. 


Henry  Clinton  Bunce,  son  of  Herman  Bunee,  a  paper 
manufacturer,  and  Philomena  (Simons)  Bunce,  was  born 
in  Manchester,  Conn.,  January  17th,  1825.  He  receiv- 
ed his  education  in  the  Manchester  Schools  and  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  began  to  teach  in  Manchester,  leaving 
there  to  teach  in  New  Jersey. 

During  the  six  or  seven  years  he  was  engaged  in  teach- 
ing, he  spent  a  part  of  each  year  riding  and  studying 
medicine  with  Dr.  Scott,  of  Manchester. 

In  1850  he  graduated  from  the  Yale  Medical  School 
and  immediately  began  to  practice  in  Glastonbury  where 
he  succeeded  to  the  practice  of  Dr.  Ralph  Carter.  Dr. 
Bunce  was  married  November  6th,  1850  to  Miss  Eliza 
Rich,  of  Manchester,  who  survives  him.  Six  children 
were  bom  to  them,  three  of  whom,  Charles  S.,  of  Glas- 
tonbury, Helen  J.,  of  New  Britain,  and  John  W.,  of  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  are  now  living.  Dr.  Bunce  died  April  fif- 
teenth, 1003,  of  mitral  stenosis. 

October  tenth,  1862  he  entered  the  aimy  as^is^istant 
surgeon  in  the  First  Regiment  C.  V.  Heavy  Artillery 
and  went  at  once  to  the  front  where  he  suffered  sun- 
stroke and  was  granted  leave  of  absence.  On  returning 
to  his  post  and  finding  himself  unable  to  resume  his  du- 
ties, he  resigned  October  eighteenth  1863,  and  returned 
to  his  practice  in  Glastonbury. 

For  nearly  half  a  century  he  has  been  a  member  of 
this  Society.  He  was  Medical  Examiner  for  Glastonbury 
from  tht  time  the  office  was  established  until  his  death. 
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He  was  also  post  surgeon,  and  for  a  number  of  years 
Health  Oftieer  for  the  town.  Always  a  Republican  in 
politics  he  was  adverse  to  holding  office  but  was  at  one 
time  Town  Treasurer.  For  a  great  many  years  he  was  an 
active  member  of  the  First  Congregational  church. 

A  man  of  keen  perception,  sound  judgment,  careful 
and  painstaking,  Dr.  Bunco  soon  established  a  large 
practice  which  he  held  firmly  until  increasing  physical  in- 
firmities made  it  impOHsible  for  him  to  continue  in  ac- 
tive practice.  With  the  prestige  given  by  his  service  in 
the  army  he  made  himself  Ihe  foremost  surg(  on  in  a  large 
territory  and  his  services  were  in  frequent  demand  for 
many  operations  of  no  small  importance.  With  the  ad- 
vent of  new  methods  he  yielded  the  field  to  those  whose 
training  had  put  them  in  touch  with  the  new  ideas,  but 
he  retained  all  of  his  interest  in  things  surgical,  and  only 
a  few  months  before  his  death  in  conversation  with  the 
writer  he  manifested  an  intense  interest  in  EdebohFs 
dt*capsulation  operation  for  Chronic  Bright's  disease,  re- 
gretting that  such  work  had  been  impossible  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years  ago. 

Dr.  Bunce  gave  of  himself  freely  to  his  patients,  and  to 
the  last  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  a  large  number  to 
whom  he  had  endeared  himself  by  his  skilful  and  tender 
care. 
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WILLIAM  LOCKWOOD  BRADLEY,  M.D.,  NEW 
HAVEN. 


By  Samuel  D.  Gilbert,  M.D. 

NEW   HAYEN. 

William  Lockwood  Bradley,  the  son  of  Leonard  and 
Charlotte  Selleck  (Lockwood)  Bradley,  was  born  on 
October  eleventh,  1837,  in  New  York  City.  In  1842  his 
father  moved  to  New  Haven,  and  became  one  of  her 
most  prominent  merchants,  living  for  many  years  in  a 
line  old  colonial  mansion  on  State  street,  between  Court 
and  Elm  streets.  The  house  is  still  standing,  but  its 
front  has  been  altered  into  stores.  Dr.  Bradley  was  first 
a  pupil  of  the  Hopkins  Grammar  School  during  the  rec- 
torship of  Edward  Olmstead.  He  completed  his  prepar- 
atory course  of  college  in  Williston  Seminary,  and  enter- 
ed Yale  and  graduated  with  the  class  of  18G0,  (1  quote 
now  from  the  Yale  Obituaiy  Record  of  1903).  "  He 
entered  the  Yale  Medical  School,  but  after  a  few  months 
left  to  assume  the  duties  of  Medical  Cadet  at  Mrs. 
Kim's  Mansion  Hospital  in  Baltimore.  In  the  autumn  of 
18G2  he  entered  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York,  but  went 
abroad  in  the  following  February,  and  spent  eleven 
months  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris,  and  three  months  in 
travel  and  medical  observation  on  the  continent  and  in 
Great  Britain.  He  received  the  degree  of  M.  D.  at  Yale 
in  18G4,  and  in  June  of  the  same  year  began  practice  in 
New  Haven.  From  18G5  to  1877  he  was  demonstrator 
of  anatomy  in  the  Yale  Medical  School."  (The  writer 
well  remembers  his  courteous  and  painstaking  instruc- 
tions when  he  was  a  medical  student.)  **  From  18GC  to 
18G9  Dr.  Bradley  was  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the 
New  Haven  Medical  Association.    He  was  appointed  one 
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of  the  staff  of  the  Connecticut  General  Hospital  at  New 
Haven,  in  1871,  a  Director  in  1878  and  afterward  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Prudential  Commit;ee." 

During  his  hospital  attendance  Dr.  Bradley  had  under 
his  care  the  first  case  of  skin-grafting  in  that  institution, 
a  young  woman  whose  scalp  had  been  torn  off  in  a  ma- 
chinery accident  was  treated  by  him  with  restoration  of 
her  scalp.  Dr.  Bradley  was  an  able  and  conscientious 
practitioner,  beloved  by  his  patients,  and  devoted  to  their 
interests.  He  was  a  man  of  sterling  Puritan  character, 
warm  in  his  emotions,  always  ready  to  express  his  opin-- 
ion  in  a  decided  manner  and  to  defend  them  valiantly. 
He  was  no  "trimmer''  but  was  always  honest,  and  true. 
The  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  a  quiet  unassum- 
ing way,  but  he  retained  to  the  last  his  studious  interest 
in  medicine.  Dr.  Brpdley  was  never  married,  but  lived 
happily  with  his  sisters  in  a  congenial  home  circle  which 
centered  in  him.  He  was  an  earnest  Christian  man,  a 
member  of  the  Center  Congregational  Church  in  New 
Haven  since  1859,  and  for  many  years  a  faithful  attend- 
ant at  its  services.  He  died  very  suddenly  of  heart 
disease  June  12th,  1903. 
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EDWARD   LUTHER   GRIGGS,   M.D., 
WATERBURY. 


CiiARLKs  S.  Rodman,  M.D., 

WArEBBUllY. 

Edward  Luther  Griggs,  one  of  the  best  known  and 
niosl  respected  of  the  physicians  of  Waterbury,  oldest 
member  of  our  society  residing  in  that  city,  died  sudden- 
ly at  his  home  on  January  sixth,  1904.  Descended  of  an 
ancestry  that  settled  in  New  England  early  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century  and  which  became  conspicuous  for  pub- 
lic servic(»  and  valor  in  colonial  and  revolutionary  times, 
inheriting  a  competence,  he  retired  from  active  practice 
about  ten  years  ago.  Dr.  Griggs  retained  from  the  out- 
set a  position  upon  the  staff  of  the  Waterbury  Hospital 
and  was  often  called  as  a  consultant,  a  position  to  which 
he  was  admirably  fitted  by  reason  of  his  professional 
knowledge,  his  independence  and  absolute  integrity. 

The  History  of  Waterbury  has  the  following  to  say  of  Dr. 
Griggs: 

"Edward  L.  (Jriggs,  the  youngest  of  the  four  sons  of 
Charles  and  Frances  O.  (Drake)  Griggs,  was  born  in 
South  Windsor,  July  18,  1838.  In  1845,  he  removed  with 
his  family  to  Waterbury,  and  studied  at  the  Academy 
until  15  years  of  Age.  After  serving  as  an  apothecary's 
assistant  for  four  years,  he  began  the  study  of  medicine, 
and  spent  two  years  at  the  Yale  Medical  College,  and 
one  at  Long  Island  College  Hospital.  He  received  his 
medical  decree  in  J8C4,  and  since  that  time  has  resided 
in  Waterbury.  Dr.  Griggs  was  unmarried,  and  led  a 
somewhat  retired  life.  He  was  recognized  not  only  as 
a  physician  of  exceptional  learning  and  ability,  but  as 
a  gentleman  whose  personal  traits  rendered  him  especial- 
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ly  attractive  to  those  who  knew  him  well.  His  very 
positive  opinions  were  so  quaintly  expressed  that  they 
were  always  interesting,  and  his  attacks  upon  the  evils 
of  the  times  were  lighted  up  by  the  corruscations  of  a 
refined  wit.  He  was  not  only  an  unique  conversa- 
tionalist, but  a  skilful  musician." 
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RALPH  SCHUYLER  GOODWIN,  M.D., 
THOMASTON. 


Dr.  Goodwin  was  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  original 
settlers  of  the  state,  Ozias  Goodwin,  a  pioneer  with 
Rev.  Thomas  Hooker  of  Hartford. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  was  a  son  of  Charles  and 
Jane  (Guilford)  Goodwin  of  Litchfield.  He  was  born  in 
that  town  June  24,  1839.  He  received  his  education 
at  the  Academies  of  Watertown  and  Waterbury  in  this 
state,  Bin|2^hamton,  N.  Y.,  and  the  New  York  Btate  Nor- 
mal School,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1  iSG3.  The  two 
following  years  he  taught  in  the  Brooklyn  Collegiate 
and  Polytechnic  Institute.  He  began  studying  medi- 
cine with  Dr.  Burr  of  Binghampton,  it  being  customary 
in  those  days  to  have  a  preceptoj.  In  18(JG  be  graduated 
from  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  N.  Y. 

In  February,  1807,  hr^  married  Miss  Jeanie  Edith 
Irwin,  a  native  of  New  i^ork  City,  and  settled  in  what 
was  then  known  as  Plymouth  Hollow.  The  Hartford 
turnpike  passing  the  Congregational  Church  descends 
for  nearly  a  mile  into  a  deep  valley  extending  from 
north  to  south,  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  This  was 
called  Plymouth  Hollow,  a  flourishing  little  village  con- 
taining fifty  years  ago,  a  cotton  mill  and  three  clock 
factories.  The  clock  factories  belonging  to  Messrs. 
Terry  and  Thouuis,  were  extt^nsive  and  with  Mr.  Terry 
originated,  it  is  believed,  the  manufacture  of  small 
wooden  clocks.  This  manufacture  has  been  largely  ex- 
tended and  has  caused  the  village  to  grow  into  a  thriving 
and  prosperous  town,  named  from  Seth  Thomas. 

There  was  at  that  time  but  one  resident  physician  in 
the  locality,  but  Dr.  Goodwin  has  seen  sixteen  doctors 
33 
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come  and  go  since  he  established  himself. 

He  eanie  to  have  a  strong?  hold  upon  the  people  of 
his  town.  In  season  and  out  of  season,  for  pay  and 
simply  from  the  higher  motive  of  love,  in  exposure  and 
risk,  for  years  he  ministered  unto  them.  He  grew  lo  be 
the  leading  physician  in  his  county.  And  not  only  this, 
but  he  was  known  throughout  the  state.  In  1884  Dr. 
C^.  A.  Lindsley  was  elected  Secretary  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health  in  place  of  Dr.  Chamberlain,  who  died.  Dr. 
Lindsley  was  a  regular  member  of  the  Board  and  a 
vacancy  thus  arising,  Dr.  Goodwin  was  chosen  to  fill 
it.  This  position  he  held  until  failing  health  induced 
him  to  retire  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  in  1903.  He 
became  also  a  member  of  the  American  Public  Health 
Association,  a  body  of  distinguished  sanitarians,  whose 
meetings  were  always  a  notable  event  in  the  cities  where 
they  were  held.  Dr.  Goodwin  always  attended  these  and 
besides  keeping  in  touch  with  the  leading  questions  in 
sanitation,  gained  much  experience  in  travel.  The  an- 
nual reports  of  the  State  Board  contain  his  r^sum^  of 
those  meetings. 

In  1897  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Connecticut 
Medical  Society.  Dr.  Orlando  Brown  of  Washington, 
was  the  only  living  member  in  the  County  who  had  at- 
tained to  that  honor  conferred  by  the  Fellow  Physicians 
of  his  own  state.  His  work  in  that  Society  from  the  time 
of  his  joining  it  has  been  collated  by  the  Secretary  in 
his  annual  report  and  is  on  page  90  of  this  issue  of  the 
Proceedings. 

Nor  was  his  life  limited  to  his  profession,  broad  as 
it  mi^ht  thus  have  been.  For  ten  years  he  was  s<hool 
visitor  of  th(»  town.  As  nn^mber  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, he  kept  his  finger  on  the  educational  pulse.  He  had 
scholarly  tastes  and  intellectual  gifts,  a  kindly  sym- 
pathetic nature,  prudence  and  skill  in  the  management 
of  his  own  affairs,  performing  the  ordinary  duties  of  the 
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citizen  with  faithfulness  and  intelligence.  He  had 
traveled  extensively  and  gave  to  others  the  benefits  of 
his  observation  and  experience  in  letters  which  he  wrote 
to  the  local  press. 

He  had  two  children;  one  a  physician,  a  worthy  mem- 
ber of  this  Society  has  succeeded  to  his  father's  practice 
and  has  assumed  charge  of  the  home.  The  other,  a 
daughter,  graduated  from  Vassar,  was  married  and  in 
seventeen  months  thereafter  died.  Her  father's  heart  went 
into  the  grave  with  her  for  he  was  very  fond  of  her,  and 
it  probably  hastened  his  death. 

Four  weeks  before  the  final  call  came  the  premoni- 
tion. During  that  time  he  lay  upon  his  bed  and  talked 
as  calmly  of  approaching  death  as  though  he  were  con- 
templating a  journey  to  Europe.  He  has  left  for  us  this 
record  of  his  thought,  this  testimony  of  his  soul  which 
seems  to  us  as  if  it  came  from  the  life  beyond. 

"For  thirty-seven  years  I  have  walked  the  streets  of 
ThomastOD,  and  driven  over  these  hills.  I  have  answered 
the  call  ot  distress.  I  have  tried  to  relieve  suffering,  to 
prolong  life  and  soothe  the  dying.  I  have  attended  more 
than  1,500  births,  have  seen  more  than  1,000  persons 
pass  out  of  life.  I  have  tried  to  do  good  in  my  own 
way.  I  am  not  going  to  do  it  any  more.  I  am  tired 
now  and  I  must  rest.  Disease  is  upon  me  and  the  end 
is  probably  not  far  off.  I  pray  the  prayer  of  the  Psal- 
mist, "O  spare  me  a  little  that  I  may  recover  my 
strength,  before  I  go  hence,"  but  I  hardly  expect  it,  and 
I  would  rather  go  now,  while  in  the  full  possession  of 
my  faculties,  than  to  linger  in  suffering  or  to  lapse 
into  unconsciousness.  Give  this  as  my  parting  message 
to  the  people  of  Thomaston.  I  die  sustained  and  cheered 
by  the  faith  of  the  Christian.  I  may  hav<;  had  my  doubts 
and  questionings,  but  I  put  them  all  aside.  There  are 
some  things  difficult  to  understand.  I  do  not  understand 
them  yet,  but  I  believe.     In  yonder  cemetery  upon  the 
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hillside,  where  we  buried  our  beloved  daughter,  my  wife 
and  I  have  had  placed  a  monument  surmounted  by  a 
figure  emblematical  of  Hope.  That  hope  is  mine, — the 
hope  of  eternal  life.  When  a  young  man,  I  entered  the 
Congregational  Church.  After  some  years,  I  brought  a 
letter  to  this  Church  here.  I  am  still  loyal  to  that 
Church.  I  have  not  done  so  much  work  in  the  Church 
as  I  wish  I  had  or  as  I  would  have  been  glad  to  do.  My 
professional  work  interfered.  The  calls  of  sickness  and 
accident  will  not  wait.  A  physician  must  be  ready  to 
respond  at  once.  I  have  tried  to  do  my  duty.  I  have 
tried  to  make  the  world  a  little  brighter  and  better.  I 
hope  I  have  succeeded  in  some  small  measure.'' 
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JAMES  WILLIAM  GORDON,  A.B.,  M.D., 
SANDY  HOOK. 


Edwards  M.  Smith,  M.D., 


BBIBOEPOBT. 


James  William  Gordon,  M.D.,  died  in  Sandy  Hook, 
January  twenty-sixth,  1904,  in  the  forty-second  year  of 
his  as:e.  He  was  born  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  December 
twenty-second,  1862,  of  Scotch-Irish  parentage,  his  pa- 
ternal grandfather  being  quite  a  noted  surgeon  of  his 
day  in  Glasgow.  His  father  dying  when  he  was  six 
years  old,  his  mother  came  East  with  him  and  located 
anjong  friends  in  the  town  of  Newtown,  Conn.,  where  the 
future  Doctor  attended  the  public  schools  of  the  town 
until  his  sixtei^nth  year  when  he  entered  St.  Charles' 
College  at  EUicott  City,  Md.,  and  took  a  three  years' 
course  there,  after  which  he  completed  his  studies  at  St. 
John's  College,  Fordham,  N.  Y.,  from  which  institution 
he  received  his  A.B.  degree  in  1885.  He  at  once  took  up 
the  study  of  medicine  in  the  office  of  the  late  Dr.  Robert 
Hubbard  of  Bridgeport,  matriculated  in  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  I'niversity  of  the  City  of  New  York  in 
the  Fall  of  1885,  and  was  graduated  from  Bellevue  Medi-' 
cal  College,  receiving  his  M.D.  in  1888.  After  two  years 
of  service  in  the  city  hospitals  of  New  York,  the  Doctor 
located  in  Bridgeport,  where  he  practiced  for  four  years, 
during  which  time  he  served  as  physician  to  the  County 
Jail  for  a  while,  and  for  three  years  was  on  the  staff  of 
the  Emergency  HospitaL 

Thinking  that  the  dryer  air  further  inland  would  prove 
beneficial  to  an  annoying  bronchitis.  Dr.  Gordon  moved 
from  Bridgeix)rt  to  Sandy  Hook,  Conn.,  where  he  opened 
an  oflfice  in  July,  1895,  and  where  he  quickly  built  up  a 
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good  practice,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  affairs, 
of  the  town,  serving  for  a  number  of  yeara  until  his  death 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  where  his  in- 
fluence was  always  felt  on  the  side  of  progress  and  ad- 
vancement. He  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  estab- 
lishing a  public  High  School  in  Newtown,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  serving  as  a  member  of  the  High 
School  Committee.  The  Doctor  was  a  member  of  the 
Bridgeport  Medical  Association,  the  Fairfield  County 
Medical  Association,  and  the  Connecticut  Medical  So- 
ciety; he  was  also  a  member  of  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Foresters  of  America,  and  a  leading  member  of  St.  Rose 
(R.  C.)  Church,  from  whence  his  funeral  was  very  largely 
attended  January  twenty-eighth,  1904. 

Dr.  Gordon  while  a  man  of  few  words  was  of  positive 
opinions  and  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions.  In  his 
public  positions  he  was  independent  in  his  actions,  al- 
ways standing  for  that  which  he  believed  was  for  the 
best  public  good.  As  a  physician  he  enjoyed  a  large 
and  loyal  clientelle  to  which  he  was  thoroughly  devoted 
and  by  whom  he  was  beloved.  No  one  knows  better  than 
the  writer  the  arduousness  and  exacting  demands  upon 
a  man  of  a  large  country  practice  and  to  this  Dr.  Gordon 
was  not  found  wanting — remaining  actively  in  the  har- 
ness until  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death,  although  his 
health  had  been  failing  for  more  than  a  year. 

In  June,  1890,  Dr.  Gordon  was  married  to  Miss  Louisa 
Telzmann  of  Kingston,  Ontario,  Canada,  who  with  one 
daughter,  Margaret  Dorette,  survives  him. 
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IDA  R.  GRIDLEY  CASE,  M.D., 
COLLINSVILLE. 


Taul  Plummeh,  M.l)., 

COLLINSVIIiLE. 


Ida  Rarhol  (Jridley  was  born  in  the  town  of  Canton, 
November  :5,  l«s<»2,  of  piod  old  New  Enufland  stock,  she 
b(»in^  a  relative  of  the  eelebrated  John  Hrown  of  Ossa- 
watoniie.  Her  (»arly  life  was  passed  on  the  homestead 
farm,  and  she  attended  the  schools  of  the  district,  grad- 
uatint;:  from  the  Collinsville  High  School  in  the  class  of 
ISSO.  According  to  the  statements  of  her  teachers,  she 
was  an  exceedingly  bright  and  conscientious  student. 
Later  she  ent(  red  Wt^leyan  L^niversity,  graduating  from 
that  iiistimtion  with  very  high  honors  in  the  class  of  '84. 
Wliile  attending  the  Tniveniity  the  naturally  scientific 
and  investigating  trend  of  her  mind  decided  her  to  study 
medicine  and  she  accordingly  entered  the  P.  &  S.  Med- 
ical School  in  Host(m.  This  school  was  not  of  her  own 
selection  but  at  that  time  was  almost  the  only  one  that 
was  co-educational,  and  it  was  that  or  nothing.  Had  she 
b(^Mi  able  to  enter  the  school  for  which  her  high  mental 
abilities  (|ualilicd  her,  she  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
a  graduate  of  Harvard  or  Johns  Hopkins. 

On  graduating,  she  went  to  New  York  and  took  a 
course  in  the  l*ost  (Jraduate  Hosi>ital,  paying  especial  at- 
tention to  diseast^s  of  the  eye. 

She  tinally  lotated  in  her  home  place,  Canton,  and  took' 
up  general  practice  but  still  kept  up  her  special  work  on 
the  eye. 

On  December  twenty-seventh.  1SI)4,  she  was  married 
to  Oliver  Case,  of  (^antcm,  one  child,  a  daughter,  being 
born  April  third,  180G.  As  the  marriage  was  unhappy, 
she  obtained  a  divorce. 
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It  is  the  usual  custom  in  obituaries  to  speak  only  of 
the  pleasant  and  beautiful  characteristics  of  the  deceas- 
ed. Dr.  Giidley  detested  this  and  the  writer  has  often 
heard  her  say:  **  I  hope  if  anyone  ever  writes  my 
obituary  they  will  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and 
nothing  but  the  truth.'^  This  being  her  desire,  the  writ- 
er has  tried  to  respect  her  wishes. 

Professionally,  Dr.  Gridley  was  qualified  to  fill  a  much 
larger  field  than  the  sphere  in  which  her  lot  was  c^isr. 
A  close,  conscientious  and  deep  student,  well-read  and 
"  up  to  date/'  she  at  times  surprised  her  professional 
brothers  by  the  depth  and  thoroughness  of  her  knowl- 
edge. Well  does  the  writer  remember  the  astonishment 
of  one  eminent  gentleman  who  came  in  consultation  from 
a  distant  city,  to  find  that  all  had  been  done,  nothing 
was  at  fault,  and  that  the  line  of  pro<*edure  for  future 
treatment  was  what  he  was  compelled  to  advise.  Turn- 
ing to  the  family,  he  informed  them  that  he  thought  they 
were  to  be  congratulated  on  their  physician  and  that  in 
the  future  he  should  decline  to  come  when  she  was  in 
attendance  as  he  was  sure  he  should  find  nothing  to  do. 

Dr.  Gridley  had  many  oddities  and  peculiarities.  On 
some  she  rcther  prided  herself.  She  was  exceedingly 
blunt  and  plain  spoken  at  times  and  no  one,  high  or  low, 
ever  had  any  doubt  as  to  her  opinion.  This  many  times 
made  her  misunderstood  and  in  some  cases  alienated 
friends  and  patients,  but,  to  use  her  own  expression,  she 
"  could  not  ^  soft-soap  '  people,"  and  she  pursued  her  own 
way,  confident  that  in  time  right,  truth,  and  justice 
would  prevail.  But  with  it  all  she  was  a  good,  true, 
womanly  woman,  valued  as  a  friend  by  many,  and  belov- 
ed by  the  poor,  to  whom  she  was  more  than  kind.  The 
Bible  says  "  let  not  your  left  hand  know  what  your  right 
hand  doeth,"  and  she  followed  this  injunction  to  the  let- 
ter. Xo  one  but  those  benefited  know  of  the  many  acts 
of  kindness  of  this  noble  woman.  To  be  poor,  to  be  in 
trouble,  was  suflicient  to  command  her  services,  both 
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professionally  and  as  a  friend.  If  one  lived  fourteen 
miles  away  in  the  wilderness  and  could  not  get  a  physi- 
cian, and  especially  if  they  had  nothing  to  pay  with,  all 
they  had  to  do  was  to  send  for  Dr.  Gridley  and  if  anyone 
could  get  there,  she  woiild.  Monetary  remuneration,  it 
often  seemed,  was  her  last  thought.  This,  many  times, 
made  her  the  victim  of  designing  people,  but  in  spite  of 
these  experiences  she  to  the  last,  kept  sweet  her  faith 
in  man  and  God.  It  was  in  taking  one  of  these  drives 
or  rather  a  series  of  them,  that  she  contracted  the  cold 
which  result(Ml  in  pneumonia  that  caused  her  death. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that  we  never  appre- 
ciate a  thing  till  we  lose  it;  and  many  are  just  beginning 
to  realize  what  a  loss  the  community-  has  sustained  in 
her  death. 

She  was  an  active  member  of  Trinity  Episcopal  church, 
but  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  heard  her  speak 
on  religious  subjects.  She  was  a  believer  in  acts  and 
deeds,  not  in  words,  and  certainly  if  one  may  judge  from 
her  life  and  acts,  she  was  a  close  follower  of  the  Great 
Nazarene,  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  if  we  who 
stood  by  her  bedside,  as  her  spirit  returned  to  the  God 
who  gave  it,  could  have  looked  beyond  the  vale,  we 
should  have  heard  the  voice  of  her  Redeemer  saying: 
**  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant!  Enter  thou 
into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 
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SAMUEL  SALISBURY  LATHKOP,  M.D.,  NORWICU. 


William  Wittru,  M.D., 

NOBWICH. 


The  death  of  Dr.  Samuel  S.  Lathrop  occurred  in  Nor- 
wich on  November  eiprhth,  1903.  Dr.  Lathrop  was  the 
.youngest  son  of  Edwin  and  Lydia  Lathrop  and  was  born 
in  (iriswokl,  June  fifth,  18(54.  After  attending  the  pub- 
lic schools,  he  enter(^  the  Norwich  Free  Academy,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1884.  After  his  graduation 
he  taught  school  for  a  time,  having  the  purp<Kse  of  soon 
entering  college.  Later  on  he  engaged  in  business  and 
finally  decided  to  make  his  life  work  the  practice  of 
medicine. 

He  commenced  his  professional  studies  in  New  York 
City,  where  he  was  graduated  from  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Sui-geons  in  ItMH).  Immediately  after  gradua- 
tion he  began  practice  in  Norwich.  In  1903  he  took  a 
l)Ost-graduate  course  in  pathology  and  bacteriology  at 
his  Alma  Mater,  and  on  his  return  to  Norwich  was  ap- 
pointed pathologist  to  the  William  \V.  Backus  Hospital, 
where  a  pathological  and  bacteriological  laboratory  was 
equipped  under  his  direction.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Connecticut  Medical  Society  and 
the  New  London  County  Medical  Association  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  Norwich  (^ity  Medical  Association. 

Tlie  death  of  Dr.  Lathrop  resulted  from  an  accidental 
collision  with  an  automobile.  Seldom  has  the  commun- 
ity in  which  he  lived  been  more  shocked  than  by  the 
news  of  this  calamity.  Seldom  is  there  a  death  so  hard 
to  reconcile.  Tlie  medical  profession  had  alrc^ady  begun 
to  regard  Dr.  Lathrop  as  ime  of  the  most  promising  of 
young  physicians.  His  high  ideals  and  devotion  to  his 
work,  together  with  his  thorough  Equipment  and  winning 
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personality  warraiittMl  the  expectation  that  he  would  rise 
to  a  commanding  place  in  the  medical  world  of  Norwich. 
Upon  his  death  the  members  of  his  profession  and  the 
societies  to  which  he  belonged  joined  with  his  friends  in 
their  tributes  of  esteem  and  sorrow. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  practice  Dr.  Lathrop  was 
associated  with  his  uncle,  Dr.  William  Witter,  a  relation 
which  proved  particularly  happy.  His  marriage  on  No- 
vember fifth,  1902,  .to  Miss  Janet  Ton-ance  of  Norwich 
who  survives  him,  served  to  render  still  more  plcasmt 
the  beginning  of  his  professional  life.  He  was  especially 
fond  of  his  home.  Perhaps  he  lacked  some  of  the  self- 
assurance  and  aggressiveness  which  are  sometimes  the 
means  of  the  most  rapid  advancement.  His  was  that 
sensitive  and  sympathetic  disposition  which,  while  it 
often  causes  one  to  seem  retiring  or  exclusive,  is  most 
helpful  in  contact  with  the  wounds  and  weaknesses  of 
life.  ,rombininj]j  to  a  somewhat  exceptional  extent  the, 
faculty  of  s*M*ing  the  amusing  in  common  atTairs  with  a 
sincere  and  sympathetic  interest  in  the  welfare  of  others 
he  was  in  the  fullest  sense  a  companionable  friend. 
While  he  practiced  the  '^divine  art  of  healing/'  he  under- 
stood more  fully  than  most  young  men  the  divine  art  of 
living.  So  far  as  human  judgment  goes,  at  his  death  a 
Hfe  of  the  greatest  usefulness  bad  but  just  begun,  l^ut 
who  shall  say  this  life  is  short  and  that  one  long ;  **  for 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart,"  as  Emerson  says  **are  not 
written  in  water  that  quickly  passes  but  are  enameled 
in  fire  and  crowned  with  immortality." 
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Pages  18-53  of  this  volume  contain  the  discussion  of  the 
Constitution  and  By  Laws  proposed  by  the  American  Med- 
ical Association.  The  Constitution  and  By-Laws  as  finally 
adopted  by  this  Society,  are  placed  here  in  full,  but  they 
cannot  become  in  force  until  the  repeal  of  our  present  Char- 
ter by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State. 

CONSTITUTION. 


Artici-e  I. — Name  op  the  Association. 

The  name  and  title  of  this  Organization  shall  be  the 
Connecticut  Medical  Association. 

Article  II. — Purposes  op  the  Association. 
The  purposes  of  this  Association  shall  be  to  fedierate 
and  bring  into  one  compact  organization  the  entire  med- 
ical profession  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  to  unite 
with  similar  societies  of  other  States  to  form  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association;  to  extend  medical  knowledge 
and  advance  medical  science;  to  elevate  the  standard  of 
medical  education,  and  to  secure  the  enactment  and  en- 
forcement of  just  medical  laws;  to  promote  friendly  in- 
tercourse among  physicians;  to  guard  and  foster  the 
material  interests  of  its  members  and  to  protect  them 
against  imposition;  and  to  enlighten  and  direct  public 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  great  problems  of  State  medi- 
cine, so  that  the  profession  shall  become  more  capable 
and  honorable  within  itself,  and  more  useful  to  the  pub- 
lic, in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  disease,  and  in  prolong- 
ing and  adding  comfort  to  life. 

Article  III. — Component  Societies. 
Component  Societies  shall  consist  of  those  county  med- 
ical societies  which  hold  charters  from  this  Association. 
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Article  IV. — Composition  of  the  Association. 

Section  1. — This  Association  shall  consist  of  Members, 
Delegates,  Guests  and  Honorary  Members. 

See.  2. — Members.  The  Members  of  this  Association 
sliall  be  the  members  of  the  component  county  medical 
societies. 

HiH',  8.  Delefjfates.  Delepfates  shall  be  those  members 
who  are  elected  in  accordance  with  this  Constitution  and 
By-Laws  to  represent  their  respective  component  socie- 
ties in  the  House  of  Delegates  of  this  Association. 

Rec.  4.  Guests.  Any  distinguished  physician  not  a 
resident  of  this  State  who  is  a  member  of  his  own  State 
Association  may  become  a  guest  during  any  Annual 
Session  on  invitation  of  the  officere  of  this  Association, 
and  shall  be  accorded  the  privilege  of  participating  in  all 
of  the  scientific  work  for  that  Session. 

Sec.  5.  Honorary  Members.  Eminent  physicians,  not 
resid(^nts  of  this  State,  may  be  elected  Honorary  Mem- 
bers by  a  major  vote  of  the  House  of  Delegates  after 
nomination  of  one  year,  but  such  shall  not  exceed  three 
in  any  one  year. 

Honorary  Members  shall  have  all  the  privileges  accord- 
ed by  Sec.  4  to  Guests. 

Article  V. — House  of  Delegates. 
The  House  of  Delegates  shall  be  the  legislative  and 
business  body  of  the  Association,  and  shjiU  consist  of  (1) 
Delegates  elected  by  the  component  county  societies,  (2) 
<he  Councilors,  and  (15),  ex-officio,  th(»  Pr(\sident  and  Sec- 
relary  of  this  Association. 

AuTicLE  VI. — Council. 
The   Council    shall  consist  of  one   Councilor  from  each 
county  and  the  President  and  Secretary,  ex-officio. 

Article  VII. — SEfmoNS  and  District  Societies. 
The  House  of  l)<»legates  may  provide  for  a  division  of 
the  scientific  work  of  the  Association  into  appropriate 
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Sections,  and  for  the  organization  of  such  Councilor  Dis- 
trict Societies  as  will  promote  the  best  interests  of  the 
profession,  such  societies  to  be  composed  exclusively  of 
members  of  component  county  societies. 

Article  VIII. — Se:ssions  and  Meetings. 
Section  1.     The  Association  shall  hold  an  Annual  Ses- 
sion,  during   which   there  shall  be   lield  daily   General 
Meetings,  which  shall  be  open  to  all  n  gistered  members, 
guests  and  honorary  members. 

Article  IX. — Officers. 
Section  1.     The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  a 
President,  two  Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer, 
and  Eight  Councilors. 

Sec.  2.  The  officers,  except  fhe  Councilors,  shall  be 
elected  annually.  The  President  shall  appoint  the  first 
Councilors,  to  sen^e  for  one  year,  or  until  their  succ(*fi- 
sors  are  elected.  The  terms  of  the  ele(*ted  Councilors 
shall  be  for  three  years,  those  first  elected  serving  one, 
two  and  thret-  years,  as  may  be  arranged.  All  of  these 
officers  shall  serve  until  their  successors  are  elected  and 
installed. 

Sec.  :\.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  elect- 
ed by  the  House  of  Delegates  on  the  morning  of  the 
last  day  of  the  Annual  Session,  but  no  Delegate  shall  be 
eligible  to  any  office^  named  in  the  preceding  section,  ex- 
cept that  of  Councilor,  and  no  person  shall  be  elected 
to  any  such  office  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  the  As- 
sociation  for  the  ])ast  two  years. 

Article  X. — Rkciprocity  of  Mkmijership  w^ith 
Other  State  Societies. 
In  order  to  broaden  professional  fellowship  this  Abso- 
ciation  is  ready  to  arrange  with  other  State  Medical  As- 
sociations for  an  interchange*  of  certificates  of  mem- 
bership, so  (hat  members  moving  from  one  State  to  an- 
other may  avoid  the  formality  of  re-election. 
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Article  XI. — Funds  and  Expenses. 

Funds  shall  be  raised  by  an  equal  per  capita  assess- 
ment on  each  component  society.  The  amount  of  the  as- 
sessment shall  be  fixed  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  but 
shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  S3.0U  per  capita  per  annum, 
except  on  a  four-fifths  vote  of  the  Delegates  present. 
Funds  may  also  be  raised  by  voluntary  contributions, 
from  the  Association's  publications,  and  in  any  other 
manner  approved  by  the  House  of  Delegates.  Funds 
may  be  appropriated  by  the  House  of  Delegates  to  d(*- 
fray  the  expenses  of  the  Association,  for  publications, 
and  for  suoh  other  purposes  as  will  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  profession.  All  resolutions  appropnating  funds 
must  be  referred  to  the  Finance  Committee  before  action 
is  taken  thereon. 

Article  XII. — Referendum. 

Section  1.  A  General  Me<*ting  of  the  Association  may, 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present,  order  a  gen- 
eral referendum  on  any  qn.^stion  pending  before  the 
House  of  Delegates,  and  when  so  ordered  the  House  of 
Delegates  shall  submit  such  question  to  the  members  of 
the  Association,  who  may  vote  by  mail  or  in  person,  and, 
if  the  members  voting  shall  comprise  a  majority  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Association,  a  majority  of  such  vote 
shall  determine  the  question  and  be  binding  on  the 
House  of  Delegates. 

Sec.  2.  The  House  of  D«»legates  may,  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  its  members  present  submit  any  question  before 
it  to  a  gen<»ral  referendum,  as  provided  in  the  prt»ceding 
section,  and  the  result  shall  be  binding  on  the  House  of 
Delegates. 

Article  XIII. — The  Seal. 

The  Association  shall  have  a  common  Seal,  with  power 
to  break,  change  or  renew  the  same  at  pleasure. 
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Article  XIV. — Amendments. 
The  House  of  Delegates  may  amend  any  article  of 
this  Constitution  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Delegates 
present  at  any  Annual  Session,  provided  that  such 
amendment  shall  have  been  presented  in  open  meeting 
at  the  previous  annual  session,  and  that  it  shall  have 
been  sent  officially  to  each  component  society  at  least  two 
months  before  the  meeting  at  which  final  action  is  to  be 
taken. 


BY-LAWS. 


Chapter  I. — Membership. 
Section  1.     The  name  of  a  physician  on  the  properly 
certified  roster  of  members  of  a  component  society,  who 
has  paid   his  annual   assessment,  shall  be   prima  facie   evi- 
dence of  membership  in  this  Association. 

See.  2.  Any  j)erson  who  is  under  sentence  of  suspen- 
sion or,  expulsion  from  a  component  society,  or  whose 
name  has  been  dropped  from  its  roll  of  members,  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  any  of  the  rijrhts  or  benefits  of  this 
Association,  nor  shall  he  be  permitted  to  take  part  in 
any  of  its  proceedings  until  he  has  been  relieved  of 
such  disability. 

Sec.  8.  Each  member  in  attendance  at  the  Annual 
Session  shall  enter  his  name  on  the  registration  book, 
indicating  the  component  society  of  which  he  is  a  mem- 
ber. 

34 
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Chapter  II. — Annual  and  Special  Sessions  of  the 
Association. 

Section  1.  The  Association  shall  hold  an  Annual 
Session  at  such  time  and  place  as  has  been  fixed  at  the 
preceding  Annual  Session  hy  the  House  of  Delegates. 

Sec.  2.  Special  meetings  of  either  the  Association  or 
of  the  House  of  Delegates  shall  be  called  by  the  Pres- 
ident on  petition  of  ten  delegates  or  fifty  members. 

Chapter  III. — General  Meetings. 

Section  I.  All  registered  members  may  attend  and 
participate  in  the  procec  dings  and  discussions  of  the  Gen- 
eral Meetings  and  of  the  Sections.  The  General  Meet- 
ings shall  be  pr(»sided  over  by  the  President  or  by  one  of 
the  Vice  Presidents,  and  before  them  shall  be  delivered 
the  address  of  the  President  and  the  orations. 

Sec.  2.  The  General  Meeting  may  recommend  to  the 
House  of  Delegates  the  appointment  of  committees  or 
commissions  for  scientific  investigation  of  special  int(n*- 
est  and  importance  to  the  })rofession  and  public. 

Chapter  IV. — House  of  Delegates. 

Section  I.  The  House  of  Delegates  shall  meet  at  2 
p.  m.  on  the  day  before  that  fixed  as  the  fii  st  day  of  the 
annual  session.  It  may  adjourn  from  time  to  time  as 
may  be  necessary  to  complete  its  busim^ss,  provided, 
that  its  hours  shall  conflict  as  little  as  possible  with  the 
General  Meetings.  Th(»  order  c»f  business  shall  be  ar- 
ranged as  a  separate  secti<m  of  the  program. 

Sec.  2.  Each  com|K>nent  county  society  shall  be  en- 
titled to  send  to  the  House  of  Delegates  each  year  one 
delegate  for  every  85  members,  and  one  for  each  major 
fraction  thereof,  but  c^ach  couiijonc^nt  society  which  has 
nuide  its  annual  re|>ort  and  paid  its  assessment  as  pro- 
vided in  this  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  shall  be  entitled 
to  one  delegate. 
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Sec.  3.    Twenty  delegates  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall,  through  its  officers,  Council  and  other- 
wise, give  diligent  attention  to  and  foster  the  scientific 
work  and  spirit  of  the  Association,  and  shall  constantly 
study  and  strive  to  make  each  Annual  Session  a  stepping 
stone  to  further  advancement. 

Section  5.  It  shall  consider  and  advise  as  to  the  ma- 
terial interests  of  the  profession,  and  of  the  public  in 
those  important  matters  wherein  it  is  dependent  upon 
the  profession,  and  shall  use  its  intiuence  to  secure  and 
enforce  all  proper  medical  and  public-health  legislation, 
and  to  diffuse  popular  information  in  relation  thereto. 

Section  6.  It  shall  make  careful  inquiry  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  profession  of  each  county  in  the  State,  and 
shall  have  authority  to  adopt  such  methods  as  may  be 
deemed  most  efficient  for  building  up  and  increasing  the 
interest  in  such  county  societies  as  already  exist,  and  for 
organizing  the  profession  in  counties  where  societies  do 
not  exist.  It  shall  especially  and  systematically  en- 
deavor to  promote  friendly  intercourse  among  physicians 
of  the  same  locality,  and  shall  continue  these  efforts  until 
every  physician  in  every  county  of  the  State  who  can  be 
made  reputable  has  been  brought  under  medical  society 
influence. 

Section  7.  It  shall  encourage  post-graduate  and  re- 
search work,  as  well  as  home  study,  and  shall  endeavor 
to  have  the  results  discussed  and  utiUzed. 

Section  8.  It  shall  elect  representatives  to  the  House 
of  Delegates  of  the  American  Medical  Assodation  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  that 
body. 

Section  9.  It  shall,  upon  application,  provide  and  issue 
charters  to  county  societies  organized  to  conform  to  the 
spirit  of  this  Constitution  and  By-Laws. 

Section  10.  It  shall  have  authority  to  appoint  commit- 
tees for  special  purposes  from  among  members  of  the 
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Association  who  are  not  members  of  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates. Such  committees  shall  report  to  the  Honse  of 
Delegates,  and  may  be  present  and  participate  in  the 
debate  on  their  reports. 

Sectiou  11.  It  shall  approve  all  memorials  and  resolu- 
tions issued  in  the  name  of  ihe  Association  before  the 
same  shall  become  effective. 

Chaptek  V. — Election  of  Officers. 

Section  1.  All  elections  shall  be  by  ballot,  and  a 
majority  of  the  votes  cast  shall  be  nwessary  to  elect. 

Sw.  2.  The  election  of  jfticers  shall  be  the  first  order 
of  business  of  the  House  of  Delegates  after  the  reading 
of  the  minutes  on  (he  morning  of  the  last  day  of  the 
General  f*es«ion. 

(•HAPTRR    VI. DriTlES    OF    OFFICERS. 

Section  1.  The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings 
of  the  Association  and  of  the  House  of  DeU^atcs;  shall 
appoint  all  committees  not  otherwise  provided  for;  lu* 
shall  deliver  an  annual  address  at  such  time  as  may  be 
arranged,  and  i>erform  such  other  duties  as  custom  and 
parliamentary  usage  may  n  cpiire.  He  shall  be  the  real 
head  of  the  profession  of  the  State  during  his  term  of 
otlice,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  shall  visit  by  appoint- 
ment the  various  sections  of  the  State  and  assist  thi* 
Councilors  in  building  up  the  county  societies,  and  in 
making  their  work  more  pi'actical  and  useful. 

Sec.  2.  The  Vicc^-Prc^idents  shall  assist  the  Pn^^^ident 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  In  tlu*  event  of  the  Presi- 
dent's death,  resignation  or  removal,  the  Council  shall 
select  one  of  the  Vice-Pr(»sidents  to  succchhI  him. 

Sec.  8.  The  Treasurer  shall  give  bond  in  the  sum  of 
81,000,  the  manner  of  bonding  to  be  left  to  the  Council. 
He  shall  demand  and  receive  all  funds  due  the  Asso- 
ciation, together  with  the  bequests  and  donations. 
He  shall  pay  money  out  of  the  Treasury  only  on  a  writ- 
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ten  order  of  the  President,  countersigned  by  the  Secre- 
tary; he  shall  subject  his  accounts  to  such  examination 
as  the  House  of  Delegates  may  order,  and  he  shall  annu- 
ally render  an  account  of  his  doings  and  of  the  state 
of  the  funds  in  his  hands. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  attend  the  General  Meet- 
ings of  the  Association  and  the  meetings  of  the  House  of 
Delegates,  and  shall  keep  minutes  of  their  respective 
proceedings  in  separate  record  books.  He  shall  be  ex 
officio  Secretary  of  the  Council.  He  shall  be  custodian 
of  all  record  books  and  papers  belonging  to  the  Associa- 
tion, I'xcept  such  as  properly  belong  to  the  Treasurer,  and 
shall  keep  account  of  and  promi^tly  turn  over  to  the 
Treasurer  all  funds  of  the  Association  which  come  into 
his  hands.  He  shall  provide  for  the  registration  of  the 
members  and  delegates  of  Hie  Annual  Sessions.  He 
shall,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  secretaries  of  the  com- 
ponent societies,  keep  a  card-index  register  of  all  the 
legal  practitioners  of  the  State  by  counties,  noting  on 
each  his  status  in  relation  to  his  county  society,  and,  on 
leipiest,  shall  transmit  a  copy  of  this  list  to  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association.  He  shall  aid  the  Councilors  in 
the  organization  and  improvement  of  the  county  societies 
and  in  the  extension  of  the  power  and  usefulness  of  this 
Association.  He  shall  conduct  the  official  correspondence 
notifying  members  of  meetings,  officers  of  their  election 
and  committees  of  their  appointment  and  duties.  He 
shall  emi)loy  such  assistants  as  may  be  ordered  by  the 
House  of  Delegates,  and  shall  make  an  annual  rei>ort 
to  the  House  of  I>eh'gate»s.  He  shall  supply  each  compon- 
ent society  with  the  necessary  blanks  for  making  their 
annual  reports. 

CuArTER  VIT. — Council. 

Section  1.  The  Council  shall  meet  daily  during  the  Ses- 
sion, and  at  such  other  times  as  necessity  may  require  sub- 
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ject  to  the  call  of  the  chairman  or  on  petition  of  three 
Councilors.  It  shall  meet  on  the  last  day  of  the  Annual 
Session  of  the  Association  to  organize  and  outline  work 
for  the  ensuing  year.  It  shall  elect  a  chairman  and  a 
clerk  who,  in  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, shall  keep  a  record  of  its  proceedings.  It  shall, 
through  its  chairman,  make  an  annual  report  to  the 
House  of  Delegates. 

Sec.  2.  Each  Councilor  3hall  be  organizer,  peace- 
maker and  censor  for  his  district.  He  shall  visit  the 
counties  in  his  district  at  least  once  a  year  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organizing  component  societies  where  none 
exists;  for  inquiring  into  the  condition  of  the  profession, 
and  for  improving  and  increasing  the  zeal  of  the  county 
societies  and  their  members.  He  shall  make  an  annual 
report  of  his  work  and  of  the  condition  of  the  profession 
of  each  county  in  his  district  at  the  Annual  Session  of 
the  House  of  Delegates. 

Sec.  3.  The  Council  shall  be  the  board  of  censors  of 
the  Association.  It  shall  consider  all  questions  involving 
the  rights  and  standing  of  members,  whether  in  relation 
to  other  members;  to  the  oom[>onent  societies,  or  to  this 
Association.  All  questions  of  an  ethical  nature  brought 
before  the  House  of  Delegates  or  the  General  Meeting 
shall  be  referred  to  the  Council  without  discussion.  It 
shall  hear  and  decide  all  questions  of  discipline  affecting 
the  conduct  of  members  or.  component  societies  on  which 
an  appeal  is  taken  from  the  diMjiaion  of  an  individual 
Councilor,  and  its  decision  in.\ll  such  matters  shall  be 
Unal. 

Section  4.  The  First  Councilor  District  shall  be  Hart- 
ford County ;  the  second,  New  Haven  County  ;  the  third. 
New  London  and  Middlesex  Counties ;  the  fourth,  Fairfield 
County ;  the  fifth,  Litchfield  County  ;  the  sixth,  Windham 
and  Tolland  Counties. 

Sec.  5.    The  Council  shall  provide  for  and  superintend 
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the  |>nl>licatioii  and  dislribiition  of  all  proceedings,! rans- 
ariions  and  memoirs  of  the  Association  and  shall  have 
aiitliority  to  appoint  an  ^»ditor  and  such  assistants  as  it 
deems  necessary.  All  money  received  by  the  Council 
and  its  agents,  n^sultinj?  from  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
assigned  to  them,  must  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Association.  As  the  Finance  Committee  it  shall  annu- 
ally audit  the  accounts  of  ihe  Treasurer  and  Secretary 
and  other  agents  of  this  Association  and  present  a  state- 
ment of  the  same  in  its  annual  report  to  the  House  of 
Delegates,  which  report  shall  «ilso  specify  the  character 
and  cost  of  all  the  publications  of  the  Association  during 
the  year,  and  Ihe  amount  of  all  other  property  belonging 
to  the  Association  under  its  control,  with  such  sugges- 
tions as  it  may  deem  mnessary.  In  the  event  of  a  va- 
cancy in  the  ofHce  of  the  Secretary,  or  the  Treasurer,  the 
Council  shall  till  the  vacancy  until  the  next  annual  elec- 
tion. 

CuArTEu  VIII. — Committees. 

Section  1.  The  standing  committees  shall  be  as  fol- 
lows; 

A  Committee  on  Scientific  Work. 

A  Committee  on  Public  Policy  and  Legislation. 

A  Committee  on  Arrangement,  and  such  other  com- 
mittes  as  may  be  necessary.  Such  committes  shall  be 
eh^ctcd  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  unless  otherwise  pro- 
vided. 

Sec.  2.  The  Committee  on  Scientific  Work  shall  con- 
sist of  three  memlx^rs,  of  which  the  Secretary  shall  be 
one,  and  shall  determine  the  character  and  scope  of  the 
scientific  proceedings  of  the  Association  for  each  session^ 
subject  to  the  instructions  .>f  the  House  of  Delegates. 
Fifteen  days  previous  to  each  Annual  Session  it  shall  pre- 
pare and  issue  a  program  announcing  the  order  in  which 
papers,  discussions  and  other  business  shall  be  presented. 

Sec.  3.     The  Committee  on  Public  Policy  and  Legisla- 
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lation  shall  consist  of  one  member  from  each  component  so- 
ciety and  the  President  and  Secretary.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  House  of  Delegates  it  shall  represent  the  Asso- 
ciation in  securing  and  enforcing  legislation  in  the  interest 
of  the  public  health  and  of  scientific  medicine.  It  shall 
keep  in  touch  with  professional  and  public  opinion,  shall  en- 
deavor  to  shape  legislation  so  as  to  secure  the  best  results 
for  the  whole  people  end  shall  strive  to  organize  professional 
influence  so  as  to  promote  the  general  good  of  the  commun- 
ity in  local,  state  and  natianal  affairs  and  elections. 

Sec.  4.  The  Committee  of  Arrangements  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  component  society  in  which  the  An- 
nual Session  is  to  be  held.  It  shall  provide  suitable  ac- 
commodations for  the  meeting  places  of  the  Association 
find  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  of  their  respective 
committees.  Its  Chairman  shall  report  an  outline  of 
the  arrangements  to  the  Secretary  for  publication  in  the 
programme,  and  shall  make  additional  announcements 
during  the  session  as  occasion  may  require. 

CiiAi'TRu   IX. — County   Societies. 

Section  1.  All  county  societies  now  in  affiliation  with 
this  Association  or  those  which  may  hereafter  be  organ- 
ized in  this  State,  which  have  adopted  principles  of  or- 
ganization not  in  conflict  with  this  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws,  shall,  on  application,  receive  a  charter  from  and 
become  a  component  part  of  this  Association. 

Sec.  2.  Each  county  society  shall  judge  of  the  qual- 
ification of  its  own  members,  but  as  such  societies  are 
the  only  portals  to  this  Association  and  to  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  every  reputable  and  legally 
registered  physician  who  does  not  practice  or  claim 
to  practice  nor  lend  his  support  to,  any  exclusive 
system  of  medicine,   shall   be   entitled  to  membership. 

Sec.  3.  Any  physician  who  may  feel  aggrieved  by  the 
action  of  the  society  of  his  county  in  refusing  him  mem- 
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bcrship  or  in  snspeiHling  or  expelling  him,  shall  have 
the  right  to  appeal  to  the  Council,  and  its  decision  shall 
be  final. 

Sec.  4.  In  hearing  appeals  the  Council  may  admit  oral 
or  written  evidence  as  in  its  judgment  will  be  best  and 
to  most  fairly  present  the  facts,  but  in  case  of  every  ap- 
peal, both  as  a  Board  and  as  individual  Councilors  in 
district  and  county  work,  efforts  at  conciliation  and  com- 
promise shall  precede  all  such  hearings. 

Sec.  5.  When  a  member  in  good  standing  in  a  compo- 
nent society  moves  to  another  county  in  this  State,  his 
name  on  request,  sliall  be  transferred,  without  cost,  to 
the  roster  of  the  county  into  whose  jurisdiction  he  moves. 

Sec.  6.  A  physician  living  on  or  near  a  county  line 
ma3'  hold  his  membership  in  that  county  most  convenient 
for  him  to  attend,  on  permission  of  the  society  in  whose 
jurisdiction  he  resides. 

Sec.  7.  Each  component  society  shall  have  general 
direction  of  Uie  atfairs  of  the  profession  in  its  county,  and 
its  influence  shall  be  constantly  exerted  for  bettering  the 
scientific,  moral  and  material  condition  of  every  physi- 
cian in  the  county;  and  systematic  efforts  shall  be  made 
by  each  member,  and  by  the  society  as  a  whole,  to  in- 
crease the  membership  until  it  embraces  every  qualitied 
physician  in  the  county. 

Sec.  8.  At  some  meeting  in  advance  of  the  Annual 
Session  of  this  Association,  each  coiinty  society  shall 
elect  a  delegate  or  delegates  to  represent  it  in  the  House 
of  Delegates  of  this  Association  in  the  proportion  of  one 
delegate  to  each  thirty-five  members  or  fraction  thereof,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  society  shall  send  a  list  of  such  dele- 
gates to  the  Secretary  of  this  Association,  at  least  twenty 
days  before  the  Annual  Session. 

Sec.  9.  The  Secretary  of  each  component  society 
shall  keep  a  roster  of  its  members  and  of  the  non-affiliat- 
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ed  registertHi  physicians  of  the  connty,  in  which  shall 
be  shown  the  full  name,  address,  college  and  date  of 
graduation,  date  of  registration  in  this  State  and  such 
other  information  as  may  be  deemed  necessary.  In 
keeping  such  roster  the  Secretary  shall  note  any  changes 
in  the  personnel  of  the  profession  by  death,  or  by  remov- 
al to  or  from  the  county,  and  in  making  his  annual  re- 
port he  shall  be  certain  to  account  for  every  physician 
who  has  lived  in  the  county  during  the  year. 

Sec.  10.  The  Secretary  of  each  component  society 
shall  forward  its  assessment  to  the  Treasurer  at  least  ten 
days  before  ths  Annual  Session  aud  its  roster  of 
non-affiliated  physicians  of  the  county  to  the  Secretary  of 
this  Association  each  year  twenty  days  before  the  Annual 
Session. 

Chapter  X. — Miscellaneous. 

Section  1.  No  address  or  paper  before  this  Associa- 
tion, except  those  of  the  President  and  orators,  shall  oc- 
cupy more  than  twenty  minutes  in  its  delivery;  and  no 
member  shall  speak  longer  than  five  minutes,  nor  more 
than  once  on  any  subject  except  by  unanimous  consent. 

Sec.  2.  All  papers  read  before  the  Association  or  any 
of  the  Sections  shall  become  its  property.  Each  pipt^r 
shall  be  deposited  with  the  Secretary  when  read.  No 
paper  shall  be  read  before  this  Association  which  has  been 
previously  published  or  read  before  any  other  organization. 

Sec.  3.  The  deliberations  of  this  Association  shall  be 
governed  by  parliamentary  usage  as  contained  in  Rob- 
erts' Rules  of  Order,  when  not  in  conflict  with  this  Con- 
stitution and  By-Laws. 

Sec.  4.  The  Principles  of  Medical  Ethics  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  shall  govern  the  conduct  of  mem- 
bers in  their  relations  to  each  other  and  to  the  public. 

Chai'ter  XI. — Amendments, 
These  By-Laws  may  be  amended  at  any  Annual  Ses- 
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sion  by  a  majority  vote  of  all  the  delegates  present  at 
that  session,  after  the  amendment  has  been  laid  on  the 
table  for  one  day. 


CORRECTION. 

The  first  lines  of  the  second  paragraph  of  page  l(i7 
should  read  : 

In  the  past  ten  years  there  have  been  twenty -five  deaths 
from  small-pox  in  Connecticut,  and  five  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  cases  reported ;  this  gives  a  death  rate  of  four  and  a 
half  per  cent.  (4. 5),  which  is  much  lower  than  that  of  any 
other  contagious  disease  we  have  considered. 

C.  J.  FoOTE, 
Chairman  Committee  Matters  Professional 
Interest  in  the  State. 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 


HONORARY  MEMBERS. 


ADRIAN  THEO.  WOODWARD, 
WILLIAM  McCOLLOM, 
AGRIPPA  NELSON  BELL, 
JOHN  SHAW  BILLINGS,  U.  S.  A., 
THOMAS  ADDIS  EMMETT, 
WILLIAM  HENRY  WELCH, 
ROBERT  FULTON  WEIR, 
SIR  JOSEPH  LISTER, 
EDWARD  G.  JANEWAY, 
HON.  CHARLES  E.  GROSS, 
DAVID  WEBSTER, 
SIR  JAMES  GRANT, 
HENRY  O.  MARCY, 
T.  MITCHELL  PRUDDEN, 
WILLIAM  W.  KEEN, 
JAMES  W.  McLANE, 
FREDERICK  HOLME  WIGGIN, 
SENECA  D.  POWELL, 
J.  W.  S.  GOULEY, 
REYNOLD  WEBB  WILCOX, 
WILLIAM  OSLER, 


Brandon,  Vt. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
New  York  City. 
New  York  City. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
New  York  City 
London,  Eng. 
New  York  City. 
Hartford. 
New  York  City. 
Ottawa,  Can. 
Boston,  Mass. 
New  York  City. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
New  York  City. 
New  York  City, 
New  York  City. 
New  York  City. 
New  York  City. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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TJte  names  oftftose  who  have  been  Presidents  an*e  in  capitals. 


HARTFORD   COUNTY. 

GEORGE  R.  SHEPHERD,  M.D.,  Hartford,  President. 

Theodore  G.  Wrioht,  M.D.,  Plainville,  Vice  President. 

William  M.  Weaver,  M.D.,  Hartford,  Clerk. 

County  Reporter — William  R.  Miller,  M.D. 

Censors — Joseph  A.  Kilbourn,  M.D.,  Robert  M.  Clark,  M.D., 

Oliyer  C.  Smith,  M.D. 

Annual    Meeting   Third   Wednesday   In   AmrlL    Seml-Annual   MMting 

Third  Wednesday  in  October. 
Hartford  : 

GURDON  W.  RUSSELJU  No.  207  Farmlngton  Avenue. 

HENRY  P.  STEARNS.  No.  190  Retreat  Avenue. 

Horace  S.  Fuller,  No.  96  Trumbull  Street. 

John  O'Flaherty,  No.  406  Main  Street 

Nathan  Mayer,  No.  904  Main  Street. 

David  Crar>',  No.  926  Main  Street. 

John  B.  Lewis,  No.  66  Prospect  Street. 

Daniel  T.   Bromley,   No.   121  Pearl  Street. 

Gustavus  P.  Davis,  No.  66  Prospect  Street. 

Charles  E.  Froellch,  No.  108  Pratt  Street. 

Harmon  G.  Howe,  No.  137  Hiffh  Street. 

WiUiam  T.  Bacon,  No.  76  Pratt  Street. 

William  W.  Knlerht,  No.  96  Trumbull  Street. 

Thomas  D.  Crothers,   No.  60  Fairfield  Avenue. 

Georsre  L.   Parmele,   No.  66  Pratt  Street. 

Ellen   H.   Gladwin,   No.  706  Asylum  Avenue. 

SAMUEL   B.    ST.   JOHN,    No.   68  Pratt   Street. 

Georsre  R.  Shepherd,  No.  S2  Farminicton  Avenue. 

Frederick  S.  Crossfield,  No.  76  Pratt  Street. 

Marcus  M.  Johnson,  No.  92  Pearl  Street. 

William  D.  Morgan,  No.  49  Pearl  Street. 

John  F.  Axtelle,  No.  686  Main  Street. 

Georgre  K.   Welch,   No.   103  Pratt  Street. 

Phlneas  H.  Ingalls,  No.  112  High  Street. 

Edward  K.   Root,  No.  49  Pearl  Street. 

Liither  A.  Davison,  No.  11  Pratt  Street. 

John   Howard,  No.   119  Trumbull  Street. 

Charles  D.  Alton,  No.  86  Farmlngton  Avenue. 

Oliver  C.  Smith,  No.  44  High  Street. 

Joseph  B.  Root,  No.  67  Pearl  Street. 

WllHam  Porter,  Jr.,   No.  179  Allyn  Street. 

Frederick  T.  Simpson.  No.  122  High  Street. 

Georpre  R.   Miller.  No.  51   Church  Street. 

Charles  C.   Beach,  No.  68  Trumbull  Street 

Gideon  C.  Segur,  No.  67  Farmlngton  Avenue. 

Georpp   C.    Bailey.   No.   «5   Churcli   Street. 

Alva  E.  Abrams,  No.  78  High  Street. 

Charles  E.  Taft,  No.  98  High  Street. 
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Thomas  F.  Kane,  No.  617  Main  Street 
Arthur  J.  Wolff,  No.  1  Spring  Street. 
Ansel  O.  Cook.  No.  179  AUyn  Street. 
Edwin  A.  Down,  No.  2  State  Street. 
Daniel  F.  Sullivan.  No.  64  Church  Street. 
Joseph  H.  CahlU,  No.  U45  Main  Street. 
Everett  J.  McKniffht  No.  110  Hl^h  street. 
Benjamin  S.  Barrows,  No.  78  High  Street 
Michael  A.   Bailey.   No.   434  Main  Street. 
Oeorire  N.  Bell,  No.  44  High  Street 
Frank  L.  Walte,  No.  68  Pratt  Street 
Oliver  K.   Isham,   No.  211  High  Street. 
Franklin   L.   Lawton.   No.  296   Main  Street 
John  H.  Rose,  No.  76  Pratt  Street. 
John  B.  Waters,  No.  108  Trumbull  Street. 
Joseph  B.  Han,  No.  76  Pratt  Street 
Edward  O.  Elmer,  No.  818  Park  Street. 
Janet  M.  Weir,  No.  43  May  Street 
John  F.  Dowllner,  No.  1244  Main  Street 
PhlUp  D.  Bunco,  No.  98  High  Street 
Homer  L.  Law,  No.  100  Waehlngton  Street 
Wilton  E.  Dlckerman.  No.  68  Trumbull  Street 
John  B.  Boucher,  No.  26  Charter  Oak  Avenue. 
Levi  B.  Cochran,  No.  43  Farmlngton  Avenue. 
James  H.   Naylor,   No.   207  Main  Street. 
Charles  P.   Botsford,  No.  1893  Main  Street 
James  H.  Standlsh,  No.  878  Windsor  Avenue. 
Michael  H.  Gill,  No.  397  Capitol  Avenue. 
John  B.  McCook.  No.  390  Main  Street. 
John  W.  Felty,  No.  340  Windsor  Avenue. 
George  E.  Sleeper,  No.  1833  Main  Street. 
Frank  B.  Look,  No.  104  Church  Street. 
Frank  S.  Snow,  Allyn  House. 
Howard  F.  Smith,  No.  926  Main  Street. 
Thomas  W.   Chester,  No.  110  High  Street 
Joseph  A.  Kilbourn,  No.  771  Park  Street. 
Philip  P.  Carlon.  No.  387  Capitol   Avenue. 
William  G.  CraiK.  No.  75  Pratt  Street 
Thomaa  B.  Enders,  No.  8    Highland  Street 
Charles  A.   Goodrich,   No.   6   Hasmes  Street 
Alfred  M.  Rowley,  No.  280  Main  Street. 
Irving  DeL.  Blanchard,  No.  241  Main  Street. 
Emll   O.    Reinert.   No.   30  Lewis  Street. 
Arthur  D.  Hayes,  No.  42  High  Street. 
Herman  A.  Tyler,  Jr.,  No.  641  Main  Street. 
Frederick  L.   McKee,  No.  163  Ashley  Street 
Edward  R.  Lampson,  No.  53  Trumbull   Street. 
•William  M.   Weaver    No.  115  Edwards  Street. 
B.  Terry  Smith,  No.  75  Pratt  Street. 
William  H.  Fitsgerald,   No.  904  Main  Street. 
Emma  J.  Thompson,  No.  106  Trumbull  Street 
Patrick  J.  Ryan,  No.  818  Park  Street. 
Walter  R.  Steiner,  No.  4  Trinity  Street. 
Ellen  P.  O'Flaherty,  No.  406  Main  Street. 
Thomas  A.  Mulcahey,  No.  272  Park  Street. 
Marian   W.    Williams,   No.   772  Asylum   Street, 
Allen   H.   Williams,   No.   772  Asylum  Street. 
C.    Brewster   Brainard.    No.   2  Garden  Street. 
Eckley  R.  Storrs.  No.   39  Pearl  Street. 
Ernest  A.  Wells.  No.  904  Main  Street. 
William  H.  Van  Strander.  No.  73  Church  Street. 
James  W.  Conklin,  No.  51  Pratt   Street. 
John    I^    North.    No.    125   Trumbull  Street. 


•Exempted  from  taxation. 
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Bbblin  : 

Robiert  E.  Ensign. 

Charles  A.  GUlln. 
East  Berlin: 

Georgre  W.  Lawrence. 
Bristol  : 

John  J.  Wilson. 

William  W.  Horton. 

Arthur  S.   Brackett. 

William  M.  Cnrtis. 
Canton— CoUinsville : 

Georgre  F.  Lewis. 

William  H.  Crowley. 

Paul  Plummer. 
East  Habtfobd  : 

Thomas  S.  O'Connell. 

Walter  G.   Murphy. 

William  B.   Scranton. 

Burnside: 

Franklin  H.  Mayberry. 

East  Windsob— Broad  Ilrook: 

Howard   O.   Allen. 

Or  ran  A.  Mo8er. 
Warehouse   Point: 

Michael  J.   Kelly. 

George  E.   Porter. 

Enfield — Thompsonviile : 

Edward  F.  P.irsons. 
George  T.   Finch. 
Henry  G.  Vamo. 
Thomas  F.  Reardon. 

Hazardville: 

Simon   W.   Houghton. 

C^BANBY  * 

Rollin  B.  Chatfleld. 
Fabminoton: 

Franklin  Wheeler." 
Charles   Carrington. 

Glastonbuby  : 

Charles  G.  Rankin. 

William   S.   Kingsbury. 
South   Glastonbury: 

Henry   M.   Rising. 

Harry   B.    Rising. 
Manchester  : 

Francis  H.   Whiton. 

Calvin  Weidner. 

East  Manchester  : 

Thomas  G.  Sloan. 
South   Manchester: 

William  R.  Tinker. 

Thomas   H.   Weldon. 

William  S.  Glllam. 

•Exempted  from  taxation. 


New  Bbitain  : 

•George  Clary. 
Edwin  B.   Lyon. 
Jay  S.  Stone. 
Erastus  P.  Swasey. 
Michael  J.  Coholan. 
George  J.   Holmes. 
Lawrence  M.  Cremin. 
Wilbur  P.  Bunnell. 
Samuel   \^.   Irving. 
Robert   M.   Clark. 
Hermann  Strosser. 
Arvld  Anderson. 
Kenneth  B.   Kellogg. 
Edward    L.    Whittemore. 
Thomas   E.    Reeks. 
William    W.    Brackett. 
Louis  D.  Henn. 

Plainville  : 

John  N.  BuU. 
Theodore  G.  Wright. 

SiMSBURY— Tariff ville  : 

Charles  M  Wooster. 

SOUTHINGTON  : 

Willard  G.  Steadman. 
William  R.   Miller. 
William  H.  Gushing. 

South  Windsob  : 

Mary  S.  Tudor. 
Henry  A.  Deane. 

SltFPIELD  : 

Jarvis  K.   Mason. 
Matthew  T.  Newton. 
Phllo  W.   Street. 

West   Suffleld: 

William  B.  Caldwell. 

West  HABaFoBD : 

Charles  O.  Purlnton. 

Wkthkksfield  : 

Edward  G.  Fox. 
Arthur  W.  Howard. 

Windsor  : 

♦Samuel   A.    Wilson. 
Newton    S.    Bell. 
Leander   Z.    Skinner. 
Howard    F.    King. 

Windsor  IjOCks: 

.Toseph  A.  Coogan. 
William  J.  Toyle. 
Myron  P.   Robinson. 
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NEW  HAVSN  COUNTY. 

SAMUEL  D.  OTIS,  M.D.,  Meriden,  President. 

AuousTiN  A.  Cbans  M.D.,  Waterbury,  Vice  President 

William  S.  Babnes,  M.D.,  New  Haven,  Clerk. 

County  Reporter— kLFhXD  G.  Nadleb,  M.D.,  New  Haven. 

Cenmrs—V.  iL  Whittemobb,  M.D.,         A.  A.  Cbanb,  M.D., 

M.  C.  O'Conneb,  M.D. 

Annual  Meetinsr,  third  Thursday  In  April;  semi-annual,  third  Thurs- 
day In  October. 

Nbw  Haven  : 

S.  G.  Hubbard.  No.  2S  CoUege  Street. 

C.  A.  LINDSL.BY,  No.  16  Blm  Street. 

John  NicoU,  No.  96  Broadway. 

T.  H.  Bishop.  No.  215  Church  Street 

FRANCIS  BACON.   No.  32  High  Street 

A.   E.   Wlnchell.   No.  60  Pearl  Street 

Robert  S.  Ives,  No.  339  Temple  Street 

Evelyn  L.  Blssell,  No.  806  Crown  Street 

Arthur  Rulckoldt.    No.   71  Olive  Street. 

Walter  Judson,   No.   1145   Chapel   Street. 

Frederick  Bellosa.  No.  209  Oranflre  Street. 

S.   D.  Gilbert,   No.  27  Wall  Street. 

J.  P.  C.  Foster.  No.  109  College  Street 

W.   H.  Carmalt,  No.  87  Elm  Street 

T.  H.  Russell,  No.  187  Elm  Street 

F.  H.  Whittemore,  No.  IS  Blm  Street 

C.  P.  Llndsley,   No.  37  Elm  Street. 

H.   Fleischner,   No.   928  Grand  Avenue. 

M.  Mallhouse,  No.  151  Meadow  Street 

M.  C.  O'Connor,  No.  882  State  Street 

Charles  E.  Park,  No.  182  Olive  Street. 

F.  E.  Beckwith,  No.  139  Church  street 

Gustavus  Eliot.  No.  209  Church  Street. 

J.  E.  Stetson.  No.  106  High  Street 

J.   F.  Luby,  No.  667  Grand  Avenue. 

William  W.  Hawkes,   No.  35  High  Street 

Franlc  H.  Wheeler,  No.  221  Crown  Street 

Herbert  E.  Smith,  Medical  CoUege. 

Benjamin    L.    Lambert,    No.    578  Howard  Avenue. 

F.  W.   WHght,   No.  48  Pearl  Street 
Edward  K.    Roberts,   No.  244  Grand  Avenue. 
Oliver  T.  Osborne,   No.  252  York  Street 
Lucy   C.  Peck  ham.   No.  141  Green  Street. 
William  G.  Daggett,  No.  189  Church  Street. 
Louis  S.  DeForest,  No.  335  Orange  Street 
Henry  L.  Swain,  No.  232  York  Street. 

Mary  B.   Moody,  Sherland  Avenue,  cor.  B.  Grand  Avenue. 

G.  F.  Converse.  No.  1  Whalley  Avenue. 
J.  H.  Townsend,  No.  89  College  Street. 
T.  M.  Cahlll,  No.  60  Edwards  Street 

C.  J.  Foote.  No.  26  Elm  Street 
Marvin  Smith,  No.  73  Pearl  Street 
S.  J.  Maher,  No.  212  Orange  Street. 
Jay  W.   Seaver,   No.   25  Ljmwood  Street. 
Louts  B.  Bishop,  No.  866  Orange  Street. 
H.  W^   Rin^.  No.  187  Church   Street. 
W.  C.  Welch,  No.  44  College  Street. 
A.  O.  Baribault,  No.  528  Chapel  Street 
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Rollin  McNeil*  No.  149  Bradley  Street 
Edward  M.  McCabe,  No.  224  Orange  Street. 
James  M.  ReiUy.  No.  337  Cedar  Street. 
Clarence   B.   Skinner,   No.  e?  Qrove   Street. 
N.   R.   Hotchkiss,  No.   219  York  Street. 
Benjamin  A.  Cheney,  No.  40  Elm  Street. 
Charles  A.  Tuttle,   No.   196  York  Street 
Harry  B.  Ferris,   No.  118  York  Street. 
Edmund   S.   Thomson,  No.   362  Grand  Avenue. 
Henry  F.  Klenke,  No.  730  Grand  Avenue. 
Leonard  W.   Bacon,  Jr.,  No.  294  Elm  Street. 
Paul  S.  Robinson,  No.  164  Grand  Avenue. 
Arthur  N.  Allingr,  No.  199  York  Street. 
R.   A.  McDonnell,  No.  1142  Chapel  Street. 
E.  P.  Pitman,  No.  52  Sylvan  Avenue. 
James   A.    Moore,    No.    223   Grand   Avenue. 
Isaac  N.  Porter,   No.  198  Dizwell  Avenue. 
Ernest  H.  Arnold.  No.  46  York  Square. 
Robert  E.  Peck,  No.  56  Howe  Street. 
Daniel  A.  Jones,  No.  746  Chapel  Street. 
William  C.  Wurtenbergr,  No.  42  Elm  Street 
Ohauncey  S.  Lamb,  No.  776  Howard  Avenue. 
Frederick  N.  Sperry,  No.  76  Wooster  Street. 
William  F.  Verdi,  No.  172  St  John  Street. 
Charles  J.   Bartlett,   Medical  CoUegre. 
Morris  D.   Slattery,   No.  B66  Howard  Avenue. 
Ward   H.   San  ford.  No.   63  Edwards  Street. 
William  M.  Kenna.  No.  146  Olive  Street. 
Leonard  C.  Sanford,  No.  216  Crown  Street 
Willis  H.  Crowe,  No.  106  Whalley  Avenue. 
Archibald  McNeil,  No.  61  Llvlngrstone  Street 
Ohnrlrs  H.    Robblns.   No.  326  Orfind   Avenue. 
Louis  M.  Oompertz.  No.  233  York  Street. 
Alfred  G.  Nadler,  No.  122  Olive  Street. 
T.  E.  Beard,  Jr.,  No.  163  Wooster  Street. 
William    Spren^er,    No.   366   Georgre   Street. 
Joseph   B.  Monahan,  No.  228  Congress  Avenue. 
Frederick   C.   Bishop,   No.   1228  Chapel   Street. 
.Tames  H.  J.  Flynn.  No.   940  Howard  Avenue. 
Frank  A.  Klrby,  No.  235  DIxwell  Avenue. 
William    J.    Sheehan.    No.    ni9    Howard    Avenue. 
John   F.   Suliivan.   No.   205.  Blatchley  Avenue. 
.Tohn  S.  Ely,  No.  61  Tninrbull  Street. 
EM  ward  F.  Mcintosh,  No.  192  York  Street. 
Xicoln    Mnrfani,   No.  175  Chestnut  Street. 
Samuel   M.   Hammond.   No.   106  College  Street. 
Georfire  I.   Hemingrway,   No.  86  Broadway. 
Bernard  E.  Henrahan,   No.  603  DIxwell   Avenue. 
James  S.  Maher,  No.  215  Granite  Street. 
Perrv    D.    LIttleJohn,    No.    5«4    Oeorsre  Street. 
A.    W.    Marsh,   No.   1012  Whalley   Avenue. 
William  N.  Winne,  No.  68  Harrison  Street. 
•William   S.   Barnes.  No.  R?fi  Howard   .\venue. 
Irwin   Grannlss.   No.   64    Edprewood   Avenue. 
Clarence  L.  Kilboum,  No.  202  Blatchley  Avenue. 
Thoo'iore  D.  Pallman,  No.  .362  Whalle:/  Avonno. 
Gilbert  T.   McMaster,  No.  6  Hlgrh  Street. 
Henry  H.  Smith.  No.  43  Elm  Street. 
Julia  E.  Teele.  No.  168  Franklin  Street. 
Harry  L.  Welch,  No.  44  Collesre  Street. 
Wlllard  F.  Allen,  No.  108  DIxwell  Avenue. 
Otto  O.   RamPRV.   No.   251   Church  Street. 
Thomas   J.    Berprln.    No.   F>65   Howard   Avenue. 
Frnncis  P.   Hoery.  No.   158  Olive  Street. 
•Exempted  from  taxation. 
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Thomas  V.  Hynes.  No.  27  College  Street. 

Harry  M.  Steele.  No.  226  Church    Street. 

Willis  E.  Hartshorn,  No.  1138  Chapel  Street. 

Richard  F.   Rand,   No.  246  Church  Street. 

GeorRe  M.  Burroughs.  Cor.  rit:ite  and  Trumbull  Streets. 

Edward  S.  Moulton.  No.  38  Elm  Street. 


Ansonia  : 

Louis  E.  Cooper. 
Louis  H.  Wllmot. 
Paul  Norwood. 

Bbanfobd  : 

C.    W.   Gaylord. 
A.    J.    Tenny. 

Stony  Creek  : 

George  H.  Townsend. 

Debbt  : 

F.  N.  Loomls. 
Elmer  T.  Sharpe. 
Edward  A.  Haire. 
Royal  W.  Plnney. 
Paul  B.  Kennedy. 

East  Haven  : 

Charles  W.   Holbrook. 

GniiiFOBD  : 

George  H.  Beebe. 

Hamdbn— Mt  Cariuel  : 

George  H.  Joslin. 

Madison  : 

•D.    M.   Webb. 

John  M.  Shepard. 
Mebidbn  : 

•Asa   H.    Churchill. 

C.  H.  S.  Davis. 

•N.  Nickerson. 

A.  W.  Tracy. 

E.  T.  Bradstreet. 

J.   D.   Eggleston. 

Edward   W.    Smith. 

Ava    H.    Fenn. 

E.  W.   Pierce. 
S.   D.  Otis. 

F.  P.  Griswold. 
E.    D.   Hall. 

H.   W.   Delesdemler. 

H.  A.  Meeks. 

William    Galvln. 

J.  W.  H.  La  Pointe. 

Joseph    A.    Cooke. 

Albert  E.  Von  Tobel. 
MiiiPORD  : 

E.   B.   Heady. 

E.   C.   Beach. 

A.   L.   Tuttle, 
Nauoatugk  : 

Thomas  M.  Bull. 

Frederick    Spring. 

James   W.    Bobbins. 

William  J.  Delaney. 

Edwin  H.  Johnson. 

Frank  J.  Tuttle. 

John  J.  Carroll. 

•Exempted  from  taxation. 


NoKTH  Haven  : 

R.  B.   Goodyear. 

Edwin  H.  BIdwell. 
Oi;anok— \S  t*^t  Havru: 

J.  F.  Barnett. 

William  V.   Wilson. 

Durell   Shepard. 

Charles  D.  Phelps. 

Victor  A.  Kowalewrkl. 
OxFoui> : 

•Lewis   Barnes. 
Seymouh  : 

Frank    A.    Benedict. 

Ellas  W.  Davis. 

AVALLINOFCllli  : 

1  J.   D.   McGaughey. 

C.   H.   Atwater. 
William   S.    RusselL 
William  P.  Wilson. 
Caroline  North. 

SV  ATIBBT'KY  : 

F.   E.  Castle. 
E.  W.  McDonald. 
Walter  L.   Barber. 
C.  W.  8.  Frost. 
(^HARLES   S.   RODMAN. 
J.   M.   Benedict. 
Thomas  L.  Axtelle. 
Carl   E.    Munger. 
Bernard   A.   O'Hara. 
John  F.  Hayes. 
Augustln    A.    Crane. 
Patrick  T.  O'Connor. 
John  D.  Freney. 
Charles   A.    Hamilton. 
George  O.   Robbins. 
Isaac   P.    t-lBke. 
Charles    H.    Brown. 
Edward  W.  Goodenoiigh. 
Myron    L.    Cooley. 
Frodcrlck   G.   Graves. 
John    R.   Poore. 
James  L.  Moriarty. 
George  W.  RuBsell. 
Daniel    Tv.    Maloney. 
Thomas  J.   Kilmartln. 
Ernest  D.  Chlpman.    • 
Charles  A.  Monagan. 
Henry  G.  Anderson. 
Henry  E.   Hungcrford. 
Harry  B.   Ballard. 
Nolmin  A   Pom*  rny. 
Thomas  J.  Lally. 
Patrick  J.   Dwyer. 
Louis    J.    Thibault. 
Winiam  A.  OoodrJch. 
Adelard   D.    David. 
Watcrvillo: 

Joseph  S.   Holroyd. 
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NEW   LONDON  COUNTY. 
GGORGaGB.  HAIiBIS,  M.D.,  Norwich,  President. 
John  G.  Stanton,  M.D.,  New  Londou,  Vice  President 

MoBToN  K  Fox,  M.D.,  Uncasville,  Clerk. 

County  Reporter,  C.  B.  Gbavbs,  M.D.,  New  London. 

Censors— Jj.  8.  Paddock,  M.D.,  William  Wittkb,  M.D., 

F.  M.  Bbaman,  M.D. 

Annual  Meeting,  first  Thursday  In  April;  semi-annual,  flrat  Thuraday 

in  October. 

CoiiOHESTBR  : 

Raymond  R.  Gandy. 

East  Lymb—  Ninntic : 

Frederick  H.   Dart. 

Gbiswold— Jewett  City : 

George   H.   Jennings. 
Gboton  : 

Edmund  P.   Douglass. 

Prank  W.  Hewes. 
Noank : 

William   M.   Hill. 
Ltmb: 

John  J.   Bumham. 

MONTVILLE  — Uuc  isviile 

*Morton   B.   Fox. 
Nbw  London  : 

Abiel  W.  Nelson. 

FRANCIS    N.    BRAMAN. 

John  G.  Staiiton. 

Charles  B.  Graves. 

Hiram   B.   Thomson. 

Harold  H.  Heyer. 

Carlisle  F.  Ferrln. 

Thomas  W.  Rogers. 

J.  Clifton  Taylor. 

Griswold   Bragaw. 

Patrick  J.   Cassldy. 

Harry  M.   Lee. 

Emanuel  A.   Henkle. 

Edward  C.  Chlproan. 
Norwich 

Daniel  Sullivan. 

Lewis  S.  Paddock. 

William   Witter. 

William    S.    C.    Perkins. 

Patrick    Cassidy. 


LEONARD    B.    ALMY. 
Anthony  Peck. 
Julian  LaPlerre. 
Edward    P.    Brewer. 
Newton   P.    Smith. 
Witter  K.  Tlngley. 
William  T.  Browne. 
George  R.   Harris. 
Hush  W.  Kimball. 
James  J.  Donahue. 
Harvey  E.  Hlgglns. 
Charles    H.    Perkins. 
Patrick  H.  Harrlman. 
Dennis  J.   Shahan. 
John  H.  Evans. 
Mary  C.  Cassidy. 

Ta ft  vine: 

George  Thompson. 
Alphonse   Fontaine. 

Yantic : 

Herbert  H.   Howe. 

St()Nin<»ton  : 

Charles  E.  Bray  ton. 
Norman  L.   Drake. 
George  D.   Stanton. 

Mystic:  • 

Frank  A.  Coates. 
Charles    V.    Butler. 

Old   Mystic: 

♦Albert  T.  Chapman. 
William  H.  Gray. 

VoLUNTOWN  : 

Warren    R.    Davis. 
Watkkfoud  : 

George  M.   Minor. 


FAIRFIELD  COUNTY. 

FREDERIC  SCHAVOIKMD.,   St^nifor\  Presi.lent. 

William  J.  Tbacy   M.l)..  Norwnlk,  Vice  Irchident. 

Herbebt  E  Smyih,  M.D.,  Bridgeport,  Clerk. 

Edwauds  M.  Smith,  Bridgeport,  Secretary. 

County  Reporter.— W1L1.IAM  F.  Gohdon,  M.l)..  Danbnry. 

Oensors-F.  P.  Clark,  M.D.  N.  E.  Wordin,  M.D., 

W.  B.  (k>08WELL,  M.l). 

Annual  Meeting,  second  Tuesday  in   April,   at  Bridgeport;  seml-annusl 

in  October. 
Bbidoepobt: 

Andrew  J.   Smith,   No.   191   Bamum   Avenue.  ^ 

♦ir»Tempted  from  taxation. 
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GEOROB  L.  PORTER,  No.  872  State  Street. 
Robert   Lauder,   No.   310  Fairfield   Avenue. 
Curtis  H.  Bill,  No.  411  State  Street. 
N.    E.    Word  in,    No.    274   Fairfield   Avenue. 
F.  M.  Wilson,  Nos.  834-836  Mjrrtle  Avenue. 

F.  B.   Downs,  No.   906  Lafayette  Street; 

J.  W.  Wright,  Nos.  808-810-812  Myrtle  Avenue. 
•A.   W.  Lyons.  316  Colorido   Avenue. 
•A.  A.   Holmes,  No.  991  Broad  Street. 
Charles  C.  Godfrey,  No.  840  State  Street. 
S.  M.  Garllck,  No.  474  State  Street. 
Henry  Blodget,  No.  477  State  Street. 
J.   C.   Lynch,   No.  408  State  Street. 

C.  C.  Hoyt,  No.  1289  State  Street. 

G.  W.  Osbom,  No.  888  Broad  Street. 
J.   R.  Topplnsr,  No.  349  Noble  Avonue. 
B.    W.   White.    No.   390   State  Street. 
Jacob  May,  No.  124  Courtland  Street. 

F.  C.  Graves,  No.  561  State  Street. 

G.  B.   Cowell,  No.  602  East  Washington  Avenue. 
George  E.  Ober,  No.  865  East  Main  Street. 

D.  (\  DeWolfo.   No.  516  Fairfield  Avenue. 
Henry  S.  Miles.  No.  417  State  Street 
Charles   L.    Hanks,    No.   3%   West  Avenue. 
Fessenden  L.  Day,  No.  477  State  Street. 

Edward   Fitzgerald,   No.  626  East   Washington  Avenue. 
George  S.  Ford.  No.  r»27  State  Street. 
Frank  M.   Tukey,   No.  429  State  Street. 
William  W.    Gray,    No.   846  West   Avenue. 
James  D.  Gold,  No.  866  Lafayette  Street. 
Reuben  A.  Lockhart.  No.  TOO  Wnshlngion  Avenue. 
Harriet  A.   Thompson,   No.  695  Warren  Street. 
Frederick  J.   Adams,   No.  827  Fairfield   Avenue. 
W.  J.  A.  O'Hara,  No.  361  Barnum  Avenue. 
David    M.    Treoartin,    No.    80)    Park   Avenue. 
Harry  W.  Fleck,  No.  421  State  Street. 
Thomas  L.  Ellis,  No.  832  West  Avenue. 
Charles  R.  Townsend,   No.  346  State  Street. 
•Herbert    K.    Smyth.    No.    27   Courtland    Street. 
*      Harry   R.    Bennett,    No.   947   State   Street. 
J.  Murray  Johnson.  .?S5  State  Street. 
Klmer  F.   Blank.  No.  .'?S7  Noblo  Avenue. 
George  M.  DeLlsser,  No.  608  Noble  Avenue. 
Irving  L.  Nettleton,  No.  386  Noble  Avenue. 
Richard   W.   I  vera.   No.   313  State  Street. 
Edwards  M.    Smith,  340  State   Street. 
Frank  L.   Smith,   No.   2178  Main  Street. 
David    B.    Wason,    No.    311   Slnte  Streot. 
Thomas  F.   Stanton,  No.  374  State  Street. 
Kdward   Dorlnnd   Smith.    No.   s:^4    Myrtle   .\ven'ie. 
Fri.ik   W.   Steven.^    Xo.   401   Stnte  Street. 
Oforse   Howoll   W.-irnor.   No.  42'^  St  ite   Street. 
Daniel   Mkhn'^l   Dri"  r.:l.    No    4^7  State  St?*ept. 
Charles  K.   Blarkirian.   Xn.   lilf*  F'lTntford    Avenue. 
David   H.  Monahan.   No.  1<»  X*^;  th  Washington  -\v«nii'"'. 
George   F.   Sheedy,   No.   408  State  Street. 
Bethel:  Daniiiiky  : 

A.  E.  Barber. 


George  DeWItt    Wight.  ^,'   ^'  ^}^^f:. 

Homer  F.  Moore.  *"  ^-  ^^^^^^^ 

Charles    R.    Hart. 


Stratton. 
W.   S.    Watson. 
D.    Chester   Brown. 
Bbookfield  :  H.  F.  Brownlee. 

Junius   F.    Smith.  Nathaniel    Selleck. 

•Exempted  from  taxation. 
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Grcorge  E.   Lenimer. 
•Charles  P.  Craig,  U.  S. 
John  A.   Wade. 
William  P.   Qordon. 
W.  H.  Kieman. 
William  T.  Bronson. 
Dablem  : 

George  H.   Noxon. 

Noroton  : 

M.  W.  Robinson. 
Faiijpield  : 

W.   H.   Donaldson. 
Greens  Farms: 

David  W.  McFurland. 
youthport: 

Joseph    L.    Hetzel. 

Kobert  E.  Perdue. 
Gbjsenwich  : 

Frank  Terry  Brooks. 

Fritz  C.  Hyde. 

William  L.  Griswoia. 
Huntington— Slielton  : 

GOULD  A.   SHELTON, 

William    S.    Randall. 

Francis  J.   Nettleton. 

MoNBOE— Stepu^-y  : 

SETH  HILL. 

New  Canaan: 

Clarence   H.   Scovllle. 
Myre  J.  Brooks. 

NOBWALK  : 

James  G.  Gregory. 
R.   L.   HIggins. 
S.  H.  Huntington. 
William  J.  Tracey. 
Arthur  R.  Turner. 
South   Norwalk: 

A.   N.   Clark, 
C.  G.  Bohannan. 
Lauren  M.  Allen. 
Henry   C.    Sherer. 
Jean  Dumortler. 
Wright    B.    Bean. 


East  Norwalk: 

Frederick   B.   Baiter. 

Redding  : 

Ernest    H.    Smith. 

RlDOEFIELD : 

Russell  W.   Lowe. 
Howard  P.  Mansfield. 

Stamfobd: 

A.   M.   Hurlbut. 
Samuel   Pierson. 
A.  N.  PhlUipB. 
P.  P.  Van  Vleet. 

F.  Schavoir. 

Wm.  A.  R.  TrjBadway. 
P.   J.   Rogers. 
Rosavelle   G.    Philip. 
James  A.  Meek. 
George   SherrlU. 
Watson  B.  Rice. 
Frank  M.  Tiffany. 
Daniel   A.    Hanrahan. 
Myre  J.  Brooks. 
Leonard  W.   Munson. 
George  R.  Hertzberg. 
John  J,  -Cloonan. 
Dean  Foster. 

Stbatfobd  : 

W.  B.  Cogswell. 

G.  P.  Lewis. 

Weston — Lvou'm  Plains  : 
P.   Gorham. 

Westpobt  : 

George  B.  Bouton. 
P.    Powers. 
TiOren  T.  Day. 
P.  D.  Ruland. 
•L.   H.   Wheeler.    U.    S.   . 

Wilton  : 

A.  B.  Gorham. 
! South   Wilton: 

Edward    Everett   Smith. 


131 


WINDHAM    COUNTY. 

AMOS  AVERY,  M.D.,  Hampton,  President. 

Chables  C.  Gilder-*leene.  Evst  Wo  listooV,  Vice  President. 

Jamfjb  L.  Gabdneb,  M.D.,  Central  Village,  Clerk. 

(hnniy  Reporter— Fra'sk  H.  Coops,  M.D.,  Danielson. 

6V/iSf)r.?  — Theodoue  U.  Paukkr,  M.D..         Fbederick  A.  Mobrell,  M.D., 

William  H.  Jtdson,  M.D. 

I  Chaplin  : 
Bbooklyn  — Wnnregan :  Charles    M.    Knight. 

*Al^^-  Tanner^ I  Orrin  R.  Witter. 

•Exempted  from  taxation. 
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D4NIBL80N: 

BIENZI  ROBINSON. 

W.  H.  Judaon. 

C.  J.  Li6  Clair. 

Frank  H.  Coopa. 

James  R.  Shannon. 
Hampton  : 

AmoB   Avery. 

KlLLZNGLY  : 

Ashael   E3.    Darling. 

Henry  L.   Hammond. 
East  Knilngrly: 

Charles  B.  Hill. 
Moosup: 

Charles  N.  Allen. 

W.  W.  Adams. 

Frederick  B.  Rainville. 
Central  ViUagre. 

*James  L.  Gardner. 
Pii  inpield: 

Arthur  A.    Chase. 

POMFBBT  : 

8.  B.  Orerlock. 
Putnam  : 

John  B.  Kent. 


F.  A.  MorrelL 

Omar  LaRue. 

Lewis  O.  Morasse. 
»  Warren  W.  Foster. 

Henry  R.  Lowe. 
Thompson  : 

•LOWELL   HOLBROOK. 

Robert    C.    Paine. 
North  GroHven«»r  Dale: 

J.  F.  Mcintosh. 

Windham  : 

F.  B.  Guild. 
WiLLiM  antic: 

Frederick  Rogrers. 

T.  MORTON  HILLS. 

C.  J.  Fox. 

T.   R.   Parker. 

John  Weldon. 

R.   C.   White. 

Georgre  W.  May. 

Laura   H.   Hills. 

Joseph  A.  Girouard. 

Woodstock — East  WoodKtock : 

Charles  C.  Gildersleeve. 


38 


LITCHFIBLD   COUNTY. 
GEOllGE  H.  KNIGHT,  M.D.,  Lakeville,  PreRident. 
Albert  E.  Cobb,  M.D.,  Falls  Villa«<e,  Vice  President. 

Ibvino  L.  Hamant,  M.D.,  Norfollt,  Cleik. 
County  li&portei' — Elias  Pratt,  ,  M.D..  Torrington. 
Cenaors—J.  C.  Kkndall,  M.D.,  I.  L.  Hamant,  M.D. 

N.  S.  Wadhams,  M  D. 
Annual  Meeting:,  fourth  Tuesday  In  April;  semi-annual,  second  Tues- 
day in  Octok>er. 

Bethlehem  : 

Btta   May    Hadley-Judd. 

Canaan— Fal]8  Vill  ige  : 

Albert  E.  Cobb. 
Cornwall  : 

.Joseph  Robinson. 
Cornwall  Bridge  : 

Charles  A.   Ryder. 
West  Cornwall  : 

Ernest  K.  Kelsey. 
Goshen  : 

J.  H.  North. 

Noah  S.  Wadhams. 
Kent: 

W.   M.   Bamum. 

Litchfield  : 

J.  T.  Sederwick. 
John   L.    Buel. 
W.    8.    MacLaren. 

^Exempted  from  taxation. 


Charles  N.  Warner. 
Charles   I.   Page. 

New  Hautford  : 

Josiah   Swett. 

New  Mii.kord: 

Georgre  B.  Staub. 

Norfolk  : 

John  C.   Kendall.    * 
I.  L.  Hamant. 
Lucius    D.    Bulkley. 
Frederick  8.  Dennis. 

North  Canaan— Canaan  : 
Charles  W.  Camp. 
Frank  H.   Lee. 
John  G.   Adam. 

Plymouth  — Terrvville  : 

W.  W.  WelUnffton. 
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Saxjsbuby  : 

Philip  H.  Sellew. 
Lakeville: 

William  BisseU. 

George  H.  Knight. 

William  B.  BIssell. 
Sua HON  : 

Clarence  W.   Bassett. 
Thomabton  : 

George  D.  Ferguson. 

T.  G.   O'Connell. 

Robert    Hazen. 

TORBINOTON  : 

William   L.    Piatt. 
Thatcher  S.   Hanchett. 
Ellas   Pratt. 
J.  W.  Johnson. 
Jerome  S.  Bissell. 
James  D.  Hayes. 
Abram  J.  Barker. 
Charles  H.  Carlin. 
•Sanford   H.    Wadhama. 
H.  D.   Moore. 


William  J.  Hogan. 
Timothy  M.  Ryan. 

Washington  : 

•ORLANDO    BROWN. 
William  J.   Ford. 

Wateiitown  : 

Ernest  K.  Loveland. 

Winchester— WiuHted : 

Edward  L.   Pratt. 
WlUIam  S.  Hulbert. 
Salmon  J.   Howd. 
David  D.  Reidy. 

West  Wlnsted: 

Edward  H.  Welch. 
William  S.  Richards. 

WooDBORY — HotchkiRKville  : 
Egbert  L.   Smith. 


MIDDLESEX    COUNTY. 

CH.VHLES  E.  STANLEY,  M.D.,  Middletown,  President. 

Frederick  S.  Smith,  M.D.,  Chester,  Vice  President. 

John  E.  Loveland,  M.D.,  Middleiown,  Clerk. 

Con  flit/  Reporter —JoRv  II.  Mountain,  M.D.,  Middletown. 

Oefisors—S.  W.  Turner.  M.D.,  Geoboe  W.  Burke,  M.D.. 

M.  C.  Hazen,  M.D. 

Annual    Meeting,    second    Thursday    In    April;    semi-annual,    second 

Thursday   in   October. 
Chatham— Mid«lle  Hnddam  :  Frederick  Barton  Bradeen 

George  N.  Lawson.  Frederick  Stanley  Cowles 

East  Hampton: 

Albert  Field. 


Chester  : 

•Sylvester  W.  Turner. 
Fred.   Sumner  Smith. 

Cmnton  : 

Herbert  S.   Reynolds. 
David    Austin    Fox. 

Cromwell  : 

Frank   K.    Hallock. 
Charles  E.   Bush. 
Clara  M.   DeHart. 

Durham  : 

Earl  Mathewson. 

East  Haddam  : 


EiiSEX  ; 


M.   W.  Plumstead. 


Charles   H.   Hubbard. 


Haddam  : 

Miner  C.   Hazen. 

KlLLIN(JWORTH  : 

Edward  P.  Nichols. 

Middletown  : 

•(Jeorge    W.   Burke. 
FRANCIS  D.  EDGERTON. 
Wm.  E.  Fisher. 
Charles   E.    Stanley. 
Henry  S.   Noble. 
Michael  D.  Murphy. 
John  E.  Bailey. 
Arthur  J.  Campbell. 
Arthur  B.  Coleburn. 
J.  Francis  Calef. 
John    E.    Loveland. 
Kate  C.  Mead. 
Lewis  Maitland. 
Daniel  A.  Nolan. 
I  Allen   Ross  Diefendorf, 
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John  H.  Mountain. 
Charles  B.  Youncr. 
Jeesle   W.   Fisher. 

James   T.    Mitchell. 
Gteorge  Strelt. 
James  Henry  Kinngman. 
Thomas  Patrick  Walsh. 
Sarah  Edith  Ives. 
Old  Satbbook  : 

JOHN  H.  GRANNISS. 
William  D.  Spencer. 
Calista  V.  Luther. 


POBTLAND  : 

Cushman  A.  Sears. 
Frank  E.  Potter. 
James  Murphy. 

Saybbook— Deep  Eiver  : 

•Edwin  Bidwell. 

Howard  T.  French. 

Arthur  Pratt. 
Westbrook : 

Thomas  B.  Bloomfleld. 


50 


TOLLAND  COUNTY. 


WILLIAM  0,  HAVEN,  M.D.,  Coventry,  Presideut. 

Ebnest  O.  Winship,  M.D.,  Rockville,  Vice  President. 

Ernest  O.  Winship,  Rockville,  Clerk. 

C<mnty  Reporter— 0.  B.  Newton,  M.D.,  Stafford  Springs 

Cfe/W(/r» -William  C.  Haven,  M.D.,  A.  H.  Goodrich,  M.D., 

E.  O.  Winship,  M.D. 

Annual  Meetlni?,  third  Tuesday  In  April;  semi-annual,  third  Tuesday 

in  October. 

Bolton  : 


♦Charles  F.  Sumner. 

Ooyemtbt  : 

William  C.  Haven. 

South  Coventry: 

W.  L.  Hierffins. 

Louis  I.  Mason. 

Ellington  : 

E.  T.  Davis. 

Mansfield  — M  I'lsfir-iil  Depot : 

F.  E.  Johnson. 

BOOKVILLE  : 

Frederick  Gilnack. 
T.   F.   Rockwell. 


E.  P.  Flint. 
T.  F.  O'Laughlin. 
♦Ernest  C  Winship. 
Dean  C.   Ban^s. 
Frederick  W.  Walsh. 

S  iMKUs  : 

Alonzo  L.  Hurd. 

Staffoud — St  ifford  Springs  : 
C.  D.  NEWTON. 

F.  L.   Smith. 
James  Stretch. 


Vebnon : 


♦A.   U.  GOODRICH. 


17 
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ALPHABETICAL    LIST 

OF   THE 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  CONNECTICUT  MEDICAL  SOCIETY, 

With  Date  and  Place  of  Graduation,  and  Post- Office  Address, 


In  prepariner  this  list  the  Secretary  has  followed  the  list  In  the 
Proceedlners  of  1892,  made  with  erreat  care  and  labor  by  Dr.  J.  B. 
Liewls  for  the  Centennial  year.  It  may  be  relied  upon  as  being 
correct. 


Name. 
Abrams,  Alva  Blnathan, 
Adam   John   Gelkle, 
Adams,  Frederick  Joseph, 
Adams,  William  Waldo, 
Allen,  Charles  Noah, 
Allen,   Howard  Oliver, 
Allen,  Lauren  Melville, 
Allen,  Millard  Fillmore, 
Allinfi:,  Arthur  Nathaniel,  B.A. 

Yale.  '86. 
Almy,  Tvconard  E?allou,  *B.  A., 

Yale.   '73. 
Alton,   fh^rl"  b   D*-*   I>:incey, 
Anderson,    Arvid, 
Anderson,  Henry  Gray, 
Arnold,   Ernest  Hermann, 
Atwater,    Caleb    Huntln£rton, 
Avery,  Amos, 
Axtelle,  John  Franklin, 
Axtelle,  Thomas  Lincoln, 

Bacon,  Francis, 

Bacon,  Leonard  Woolsey,  Jr., 

Bacon,   William  Turner, 

B.A.,  Yale,  '68,  M.A.,   '71, 
Bailey,    George   Cornelius, 
Bailey,   John  Elmore, 
Bailey,   Michael   Angrelo, 
Ballard,  Harry  Emory, 
Baker,  Frederick   Birdseye, 
HanKS.    Doan. 
Banks,  Charles  Lincoln, 
Barber,  Alvin  Elizur, 
Barber,   Walter  Lewis, 
T^arkor.    Abram   Jamos. 
Baribault,    Arthur   Octave, 
Barnes.   Lewis,    B.A.,   M.A., 

Yale,   '47. 
Barnes,  William  Samuel,  Ph.B. 

Yale,  '95. 
Bamett,  John  Frederick, 
Bamum,  Walter  MUo. 


Medical  Graduation. 
Albany,  '81, 

T.-inity    To.,  1900, 
Univ.  N.  Y.,  '86, 
Bellevue,  '91, 
Univ.  Vt.,  '81. 
Univ.  N.  Y.,  '79, 
P.  &  S..  N.  Y.,  '80, 
Med.   Chi.,  Phil.,  '95, 

'p.  &S.,  N.  Y.,  '91, 

Bellevue,  76, 
Bellevue,  '75, 
Univ.  Mich.,  '93, 
P.  A  S.,  N.  Y.,  '89, 
Yale,  '94, 

P.  &  S.,  N.  Y.,  '71. 
L.  I.  Hosp.  CoU.,  '99, 
L.  I.  Hosp.  CoU.,  '71. 
Bellevue,  '81, 

Yale,'6S, 
Yale, '92, 

Univ.  N.  Y.,  '71, 
Univ.  N.  Y.,  '86, 
P.  &  S.,  N.  Y..  '85, 
P.  &  a.  Bait.,  '93, 
Univ.  Vt.,  '93, 
Univ.  Md.,  '88. 
Cleaveland  Bait. 
P.  &  S..  N.  Y.,  '91, 
Berkshire,  '54, 
Bellevue,  '73, 
Tii'llevue.    '»7. 
Vict.  Med.  Col.,  '89. 

Buffalo  Univ.,  '50, 

Yale,  '97, 
Yale,  '69, 
P.  ft  S..  N.  Y.,  '88. 


P.  O.  Address. 

Hartford. 

X«».    /ansian. 

Bridgeport. 

Moosup. 
Moosup. 
Broad  Brook. 
So.  Norwalk. 
New  Haven. 

New  Haven. 

Norwich. 

Hartford. 

New  Britain. 

Waterbury. 

New  Haven. 

Wallinffford. 

Hampton. 

Hartford. 

Waterbury. 

New  Haven. 
New  Haven. 

Hartford. 
Hartford. 
Middletown. 
Hartford. 
Waterbury. 
E.  Norwalk. 
•02,  RorkviTe. 
Brldgreport. 
Bethel. 
Waterbury. 
Torrintjton. 
New  Haven. 

Oxford. 

New  Haven. 
West  Haven. 
Kent. 
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Name.  Medical  Graduation. 

Barrows,   BenJ.    Safford,   Ph.B., 

Yale.  '83.  Univ.  N.  Y., '87, 

Bartlott,   Charles  Joseph,   B.A., 

Yale,  '92{  M.A.,  Yale,  'M,      Yale,  *» 
Bassett,   Clarence  Wheeler, 
Beach,  Charles  Cofllnir. 
Beach,    Edward   Charles, 

Bean.  Wright  BuUer.  P.  &  S..  N.  Y.,  '96, 

Beard,  Theodore  Edward,  Jr.,  Yale,  '97, 
Beckwith,  Frank  Edwin, 

'M.A..  Yale,  '81. 


Univ.  N.  Y.,  '82, 
P.  &  S.,  N.  Y..  ' 
Yale,  '88, 
P.  &  S..  N.  Y. 


P.  &  S..  N.  Y..  '71, 
Univ.  N.  Y.,  '78, 
Yale,  '92, 
Univ.  Vt..  '64, 
Yale.  '72. 

P.  &  S..  N.  Y.,  '87, 
Univ.  N.  Y..  '82. 
Univ.  Vt.,  '96, 


Beebe,    Georgre    Hoxie, 
Bell,   Georsre  Newton, 
Bell,  Newton  Stephen, 
Bellosa,  Frederick. 
Benedict,  Frank  Allen, 
Benedict,  John  Mitchell, 
Bennett,  Harry  Raymond, 
Bergin,   Thomas  Joseph, 

A.B..    Yale   '96. 
BIdwell,   Edwin, 
Bidwell,    Edwin    Hamilton, 
Bill.   Curtis  Harvey, 
Bishop.  Frederick  Courtney, 

B.A.,  Yale.  '92, 
Bishop,   Lfouis   Bennett, 

B.A..    Yale.    '86. 
Bishop.   Timothy   Huggrins, 
Bissell,   Evelyn   Lyman. 
Bissell,  Jerome   Samuel. 
Bissell,  William.   B.  A.. Yale. '53,  Yale, 'B6, 
Bissell,    William   Bascom,   A.B., 

Yale,   '88,  P.  A  8..  N.  Y.,  '92, 

lilac'kiTian,  Charles  Kugrene.     L.  I.  rol..  Hosp..  97. 


Yale,   1899. 
Yale,  '47, 
Pnrtniouth,   *94, 
Univ.  N.  Y.,  '69, 

Yale,  '96, 

Yale,  '88. 
Yale,  '60, 
Yale,  '60, 
Yale.  '94, 


Bianchard,   Irving   DeLoss. 
Blank,  Elmer  Francis, 


Yale,  '97, 
Starling.  '97, 


Blodget,  Henry,  A.B.,Yale,  '75,  Bellevue.  '81. 


Bloomfleld,   Thomas   Blanch, 
Bohannan,    Charles    Gordon, 
Botsford.  Charles  Porter, 
Boucher,   John   Bernard, 
Bouton,   George   Beriah, 
Brackett,   Arthur  Stone, 
Brackett.   William  Walker. 
Bradeen,    Frederick    Barton, 
Brads treet,   Edward   Thomas, 

B.A..  Yale,  '74, 
Bragaw,  Griswold, 
Brainanl,    Cliflford    Brewster, 

Ph.   B.,    Yale,  94, 
Braman.   Francis   Nelson. 
Brayton,  Charles  Ersklne, 
Brennan,    Ambrose   Kirk. 


P.  &  S.,  N.  Y.,  '76, 
Univ.  N.  Y..  '78. 
Yale.  '94, 

P.  &  S..  Bait.,  '94, 
Y.,  '56;  N.  Y.  M.,  '66, 
Jefferson,  '96, 
.lefferson,    '96, 
Univ.   Pa..  '99. 

P.  &  S.,  N.  Y..  '77, 
Bellevue.  *97, 

Ynlo.   '08, 
Bellevue,  '66. 
P.  &  S..  N.  Y.,  '73, 
Yale.  '98, 


Brewer,  Edward  Pliny,  Ph.D.,  Dartmouth,  '79, 


Bromley,   Daniel  Tyler, 
I?ronson,    William   Thaddeus, 
Brooks,  Frank  Terry,  B.A., 

Yale,   '90. 
Brooks,  My  re  Joel, 
Brown,    Charles   Henry, 
Brown,  David  Chester, 
Brown,    Orlando, 
Browne,    William   Tyler,    Ph.B, 

Yale.  '78. 


Yale,  '67, 
Univ.  N.  Y., 

P.  &  S.,  '93, 
Yale,  '67. 
Univ.  N.  Y., 
Yale.  '84, 
Yale,  '51, 

Harvard,  '82, 


'88, 


P.  O.  Add] 
Hartford. 

New  Hav«iL 

Sharon. 

Hartford. 

Milford. 

South   Norwalk. 

New  Haven. 

New  Haven. 

GuUford. 

Hartford. 

Windsor. 

New  Haven. 

Seymour. 

Waterbury. 

Bridgeport. 

New  Haven. 
Deep  River. 
North  Haven. 
Bridgeport. 

New  Haven. 

New  Haven. 
New  Haven. 
New  Haven. 
Torrington. 
Lakeville. 

Lakevllle. 
}?ridfi:eport. 
Hartford. 
Bridgeport. 
Bridgeport 
West  brook. 
South   Norwalk. 
Hartford. 
Hartford. 
Westport. 
BristoL 
New    Britain. 
ISssex. 

Meriden. 
New  London. 

Hartford. 
New  London. 
Stonlngton. 
New  Haven. 
Norwich. 
Hartford. 
Danbury. 

Greenwich. 
Vo\v  Cnnaan. 
Waterbury. 
Danbury. 
Washington 

Norwich. 
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Name. 

Orownlee,    Harris   Penton, 
Buel,   John   Laldlaw, 
BulkleJ,  Lucius  Duncan.  M.A 

A.B..  Yale.  '66, 
Bull,  John  N orris, 
Bull.  Thomas  Marcus, 
Bunce,  PhUlp  Dibble, 

A.B.,   Yale,  '88. 
Bunnell.  WUbur  Pitkin. 
Burke.   Greorge  Whltiner*  B.A., 

'39.   M.A..   '42,Wesleyan, 
Burnham,    John    Lewis, 
Burroughs,  George  McClellan, 
Bush,   Charles   Ellsworth. 
Butler,  Charles  Voorhes, 


Medical  Graduation. 
P.  &  S.,  N.  Y.,  '88. 
P.  &  S..  N.  Y.,  '88. 

'  P.  ft  a,  N.  Y.,  •», 
P.  &  S.,  N.  Y.,  '78. 
P.  &  S.,  N.  Y.,  '87, 

P.  &  a.  N.  Y.,  'W, 
Univ.  N.  Y.,  '61, 

Yale,  '48, 

Yale,   '99, 

Halt.  Med.  Col.,  '00, 
Yale,  'M. 
Univ.  N.  Y.,  '93. 


P.  O.  Add] 
Danbury. 
Ldtchfleld. 

Norfolk. 
Plain  vllle. 
Naugatuck. 

Hartford. 
New  Britain. 

Middletown. 

Lyme. 

New  Haven. 
Cromwell. 
Mystic. 


Cahill.   Joseph   Henry.  Bait.  Univ.,  '92, 

Cahill,  Thomas  Matthew.  Yale,  '88. 

Caldwell,  WiUiam  Glry.  Bait.  Med.  Col.,  '95. 

Calef.    Jeremiah    Francis.  B.A., 


Yale.  '80, 
Univ.  N.  Y..  '74. 
P.  &  S..  Bait.,  '85, 
UniT.  Mich.,  '98, 
Univ.  N.  Y.,  '90. 


Wesleyan,   '77, 
Camp,    Charles   Welford, 
Campbell.  Arthur  Joseph. 
Carlin.  Charles  Henry. 
Carlon,  Philip  Patrick. 
Carmalt.   William  Henry, 

M.A..  Yule,   '81, 
Carrlngton,    Charles. 
Carroll.  John  James, 
Cassidy.    Mary   Cecelia, 
Cassidy,    Patrick, 
Cassii}y.  Patrick  John,  B.A., 

Yale.  '94, 
Castle.   Frank   Edwin. 
Chapman,   Albert  Taylor, 
Chase,   Arthur  Alverdo, 
Chattield,    Rollin   Blackman, 
Cheney.  Benjamin  Austin. 

B.A..  Yale.  '88, 
Chester.  Thomas  Weston, 

B.A..  Rutfirers,  '92,  M.A.,  '96.  P.  &  S..  N.  T.,  '95, 
Chlpman.    Edward    Clifford.       P.  &  S..  N.  Y.,  '91, 
Chlpman,  Ernest  Dwlght, 
Churchill,    Asa   Hopkins, 
Clark,    Arthur   Norman. 
Clark.   Franklin   Pierce, 
Clark.  Robert  Moses. 
Clary,    George.    A.B..    '52,    Dart. 

mouth,  Yale,  '67, 

CIoi>nan.  John  Joseph.  P.  &  S.,  Bait..  '1)7, 

Coates,   BYanklln  Avery. 

A.B.,  '72;  A.M.    '75,  Brown,   P.  &  S.,N.  Y., '75. 
Cobb,    Alfred   Edward.  Yale,  '98, 

Cochran.   Levi   Bennett.  Univ.  Pa.,  '93, 

Coj^swell,  William  Badger.         Bellevue,  '81, 
Coholan,    Michael    James. 
Colebum.    Arthur   Burr, 
(^»nklin.    James   TTenry, 
Converse,  George  Frederick 
Coogan,   Joseph    Albert, 
Cook,    Ansel    Granville, 
Cooke,  Joseph  Anthony. 


P.  A  a,  N.  Y..  '61. 
P.  &  a.  N.  Y.,  '60. 
Dartmouth,  '97. 
W.  Med.  CoI.,Phil., 
Univ.  Vt.,  *66, 

Johns  Hopkins.  '98. 
Yale.  '70. 

P.  &  S.,  N.  Y..  '64, 
Harvard,   '01, 
Yale.  '93. 

Yale,  90, 


Yale,  '97. 

Yale.  '57. 

P.  &  S.,  N.  Y.,  '83. 

P.  &  a,  N.  Y..  '76, 

Univ.  Pa.,  '91. 


Univ.  N.  Y..  '66, 
P.  &  a,  N.  Y.,  '90, 
I'niv.   Vt..    '99. 
Yale.  '87. 
Bellevue,  *76, 
P.  &  a.  N.  Y..  '87. 
Yale.  '97. 


Hartford. 
New  Haven. 
West  Suffleld. 

Middletown. 

Canaan. 

Middletown. 

Torrlnffton. 

Hartford. 

New  Haven. 
Farmington. 
Naugatauck. 
93,  Norwich. 
Norwicli. 

New  London. 
Waterbury. 
Old  Mystic. 
Plainneld. 
Granby. 

New  Haven. 

Hartford. 

New  London. 

Waterbury. 

Meriden. 

South    Norwalk. 

Danbury. 

New  Britain. 

New  Britain. 

Stamford. 

Mystic. 

FaUs  Village. 

Hartford. 

Stratford. 

New  Britain. 

Middletown. 

Hartfoni. 

New  Haven. 

Windsor  Locks. 

Hartford. 

Meriden. 
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Name. 
Cooley,  Myron  Lynus, 
Cooper,   LiOulB  Edward, 

Ph.B..  Yale,  '84, 
Coopn,  Frank  Harvey, 
Cowell,  George  B., 


Medical  Graduation. 
Buffalo,  '86, 

Yale,  '86, 

P.  &  S.,  Bait..  '96, 

P.  &  8..  N.  T.,  '88. 


Cowle».    Predericlc    Stanley,     Yale,  '93. 


Coyle,  William  Joeeph, 
Craiflr,  Cliarles  Franlclln, 
Crais,  WiUiam  Gibson, 
Crane,   Augustin   Averill, 

B.A..  Yale,    85, 
Crary,    David, 

CroBsfleld,    Fredcriclc    Solon, 
Crothers.  Thomas  Davison, 
Crowe,    Willis   Hanford, 
Crowley,  William  Holmes, 
Curtiss,    William    Martin    Stan 

ley. 
Cashing,    William    Henry, 

Dagrgett,  William  Gibbons, 

B.   A..   Yale,  '80, 
Darling,   Ashael   Ebenczer, 
Dart,   Frederick   Howard, 
David.  Adelard  David, 
Davis.  Charles  Henry  Stanley,  Univ.  N.  Y..  '66, 


Buffalo  Med.  Col.,  '86, 
Yale.  'W, 
Jefferson,  '82. 

Yale,  '87, 

Yale,  '69, 

Belle vue,  '78, 

Albany,  '66, 

P.  &  S.,  N.  Y.,  '96. 

Buffalo  Med.  Col..  '90, 

Bait.  Univ.  S.  M..  '93. 

i:t  llevue,   '92, 

Univ.  P.,  '84. 
Harvard.  '72. 
P.  &  S.,  N.  Y.,  '84. 
Dartmouth.    '89. 


Davis.    Edwin    Taylor, 
Davis,   Elias  Wyman, 

B.A..  Yale.  '80, 
Davis,   Gustav  Pierpont, 

B.  A.,   Yale.  '66, 
Davis,    Warren    Russell, 
Davison,   Luther  Augustus. 
Da.v.  Fessenden  Lorenzo,  B.A.. 

Bates.   '90. 
Day.   Loren  True, 
Deane,   Henry  Augustus. 
DeForest,   Louis  Shepard, 

B.A..    Yale,    79;   M.A.. 

Yale.    '91, 
DeHart.   Clara  Madana. 


Univ.  Vt..  '88, 

Yale,  '92, 

P.  &  8.,  N.  Y.,  '6S 
rnlv.   Vt..   '82. 
Univ.  N.  Y.,  '82. 

Bellevue.  '98, 
Yale.  '80. 
Dartmouth,  '68, 


Univ.  Jena.,  '86, 
Woman's  Med.  Coll.. 
N.  Y.  Inf..  '94, 
McQiU  Univ.,  '87. 


Delaney.    William   Joseph, 
Delesdernier,   Horace  William,   Univ.  Vt..  '86, 
DeLisser,    Glenwood    Medcalf,     Wash.  Univ. 
Dennis,  Frederic  Shepard.  B.A., 

Yale.   '72;  M.R.C.S..  Bellevue,  '74. 

DeWolfe.   Daniel   Charles.  Univ.  Vt.,  '86, 

DIckerman,  Wilton  Elias,  B.A.. 


'97, 


Amherst,  '90, 
Diefendorf.  Allen  Ross, 

B.A..  Yale.  '94. 
Donahue,  James  Joseph. 
Donaldson,  William  Henry. 
Douglass,   Edmund  Peaslee, 
Dowllng.   John   Francis, 
Down.  Edwin  Augustus. 
Downey,   Roger  Charles, 
Downs.    Frederick    Bradley, 
Drake.    Norman   Lucie. 
Dri^coli.  Diiniel  Michael. 
Dumortler,  Jean, 
Dwyer,  Patrick  James, 
A.B.,  Fordham,  '94. 


Yale.  93. 

Yale.  '96. 

P.  &  S..  Bait..  '96, 
Univ.  N.  Y..  '81. 
Univ.  N.  Y..  '89. 
L.  I.  Hosp.  Coll..  '90, 
P.  &  8..  N.  Y.,  '87. 
Univ.  Vt.  '92, 
Univ.  N.  Y.,  '78. 
Univ.  N.  Y.,  '91. 
P.  &  S.  X.  Y..  '00. 
Univ.  Ghent.  Belg.,  'J 

Univ.,  N.  Y.,  •97. 


P.  O.  Address. 
Waterbury. 

Ansonla.* 
Danieison. 
Bridgeport. 
Essex. 

Windsor  Locks. 
Danbury. 
Hartford. 

Waterbury. 

Hartford. 

Hartford. 

Hartford. 

New  Haven. 

CollinsviUe. 

Bristol. 
Southington. 

New  Haven. 

Killingly. 

Niantic. 

Waterbury. 

Meriden. 

Ellington. 

Seymour. 

Hartford. 

\'oIuntown. 
Hartford . 

Bridireport. 
Westport. 
South  Windsor. 


New  Haven. 

Cromwell. 
Naugatuck. 
Meriden. 
Bridgeport. 

Norfolk. 
Bridgeport. 

Hartford. 

Middletown. 
Norwich. 
Fairfield. 
Groton. 
Hartford. 
Hartford. 
Middletown. 
Bridgeport. 
Stonlngton. 
Bridgeport. 
,  South   Norwalk. 

Waterbury. 
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Name. 


Medical  Graduation. 
63. 
64, 


EJdgerton,   Francis  I>aniels,     (ijniv    vt 
A.  B.,  Wesleyan.  '61,  A.        -  *1       '  J"  „  ^ 
M.  Wesieyan.  '64.  ^f.&  ».,  N,  x 

Eggleston.  Jeremiah  Dewey,      F.  &  S.,  N.  T.,  '79, 

Eliot,  Gustavus,  B.  A.,  Yale, 


'77:   A.M.,   Yale,  '82, 
Ellis,    Thomas   Long,   B.A., 

Yale,  '94, 
Elmer,   Oliver  Edward, 
Ely,  John  Slcule, 

Ph.B.,   Yale,^'81. 

M.A.,    Columbia.    '97. 
Enders.  Thomas  Bumham, 
Ensign,   Robert  Eleazer, 
FJvans,  John  Henry, 
Felly.  John  Wellington. 

A.M.,  Emporia,  Kan.,  *97, 
Fenn.  Ava  Hamlin, 
Ferguson.  George  Dean, 
Ferrln,  Carlisle  Franklin.  B.il 

Univ.   Vt..    '91, 
Ferris.   Harry  Burr,  B.  A., 

Yale.  'HI, 
Field.  Albert, 

Finch.   George  Terwilliger, 
Hobart,   H.A.,  '7.5. 
M.   A..    Hobart,    78, 
Fisher,   Jessie   Weston, 


P.  A  S.,  N.  Y..  '80, 

Yale.  '96. 

P.  &  S.,  Bait..  '94. 


P.  &  a.  N.  Y..  '86. 
P.  &  a,  N.  Y..  '91. 
Albany,  '57. 

P.  &   S.,   N.  Y..  '02. 

Jefferson,  '84. 
P.  &  S..  Bait..  '86» 
Univ.  N.  Y.,  '79. 

"*  P.  A  a.  N.  Y..  '96, 

Tale. '90, 
Jm  L  CoU.  Hon»..  '67. 


P.  O.  Address. 

Middletown. 
Meriden. 

New  Haven. 

Bridgei>ort. 
Hartford. 


New  Haven. 

Hartford. 

Berlin. 

Norwich. 

Hartford. 

Meriden. 

Thomaston. 

New  London. 

New  Haven. 
B.  Hampton. 


Bellevue.  '77.  Thompsonville. 

Woman's  Med.  Col.,  of 


Fisher.   William  Edwin. 

Fiske,   Isaac   Parsons. 

Fitzgerald,   Edward. 

Fitzgerald.    William. 

Fleck.   Hairy   Willard, 

Fleischner,  Henry, 

Flint,  Eli  Percival, 

Flynn.   James  Henry  Joseph,    Yale,  '95, 

Fontaine,    Alphonse.  Laval    Unl. 

Foote,.  ('harl*^s  Jenkins,  B.A., 


Penna.,  '98, 
Univ.  Pa.,  '76. 
Univ.  N.  Y..  '75. 
P.  &,  a.  Bait..  '84. 
Univ.  Vt.,  '96. 
Jefferson, 
Yale,  '78. 
Yale,  '79. 


%, 


•92. 


Yale.  'H'.\, 
Ford,  George  Skiff, 
Ford,    William   J. 
Foster,   Dean,  M.  A., 
Kan.. 


Univ., 


Harvard,  '87. 
Bellevue.  '93, 
Univ.   N.  Y.,   '84. 


Foster,  John  Pierpont  Codring- 


Yale.  '99. 


tan.   H.A.,  Yale.  '69. 
Foster,  Warren  Woodend, 
Fox.  Charles  James. 
I^ox,  David  Aus^tin. 
Fox,    Edward    Gager. 
Fox,  ^orton  Earl, 
French,  Howard  Truman. 
Freney,   John   Daniel. 
Froelich.    Charles   Edward, 

M.A..    Copenhagen,    '64,  Copenhagen,  '70, 

Frost.   Charles  Warren   Selah,   P.  &  a,  N.  Y.,  '80, 
Fuller,  Horace  Smith.  Amherst. 

B.A..   '58:   A.M.,    '61,  P.  &  a,  N.  Y.,  '65. 


Yale,  '75, 
Harvard,  '8S, 
Univ.  N.  Y..  '76. 
T'nJv.     &■    HolV 
Univ.  N.  Y.,  '83, 
Im  I.  Hosp.,  Coll..  '93. 
P.  &  a,  N.  Y.,  '9t 
L.  L  Coll.  Hosp..  '93. 


'02. 


Galvin,  William, 
Gandy,   Raymond  Reeves, 
Gardner,   James   Lester, 
Garlick,   Samuel   Mlddleton, 
B.A.,   Dart..   '74. 


Univ.  Vt.,  '92. 
Univ.  Pa..  '99. 
Univ.  Vt..  '81. 

Harvard,  '77, 


Middletown. 

Middletown. 

Waterbury, 

Bridgeport. 

Hartford. 

Bridgeport. 

New  Haven. 

Rockville. 

New  Haven. 

Norwioh. 

New  Haven. 
Bridgeport. 

WashlnpTton. 

Stamford. 

New  Haven. 
Wash'ton.  D.  C. 
Willimantic 
^MiPtMH. 
Wethersfleld. 
Uncasvllle. 
Deep  River. 
Waterbury. 

Hartford. 
Waterbury. 

Hartford. 

Meriden. 
Colchester 
Central  Village. 

Bridgeport. 
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•88, 


Tal«,*7X 

Yal«,*71. 
Yale, '96, 
Univ.   Pa., 
Yale. '96k 
Univ.  N.  Y.,  '88. 
P.  &  a.  N.  Y..  .'67. 
Bait.  Med.  Coll..  '99. 
W.  Med..  N.  Y..  'TX 
Dartmouth.  '83, 

P.  A  B..  '91. 
Yale. '96^ 


Qaylord.  Charles  Woodward. 

B.A.,  Yale,   '70. 
Gilbert.  Samuel  Dutton, 

B.A..  Yale,  '69, 
Gildersleeve.  Charles  Childs, 
Gilliam,    William   S., 
GUI.  Michael  Henry. 
Gill  in.  Charles  Adclbert. 
GUnack,   Frederick. 
Girouard.  Joseph  Arthur. 
Gladwin.   ICllen  Hammond. 
Godfrey.    Charles    Cartlldsre. 
Gk>Id.  James  Douglass.  Ph.B., 

Yale.   *88 
Gompertz,  Louis  Michael, 
GoodenouiTh.  Edward  Winches- 
ter. B.A..  Yale,  '87.  Yale. '98, 
Goodrich.   Alfred   Russell.  Berkshire.  '46, 
Goodrich.    Charles   Augrustus. 

B.S..   Mass.   Ag.   Col..   '93.      P.  &  B..  N.  Y.,  '96, 
Goodrich.  William  Albt  rt.         Med.  Chi..  Phil..  '02. 
Goodwin,  Ralph  Schuyler.  Jr., 

Ph.B.,   Yale,    '90.  P.  A  8..  N.  Y..  '91, 

Goodyear.  Robert  Beardsley,      Yale,  '68, 
Gordon.  William  Francis. 
Gorham,   Andrew   Bennett, 
Gtorham,  Frank. 
Granniss,  John  Henry. 
Grannlss.  Irwin. 
Graves,  Charles  Burr,  B.A., 

Yale.   '82. 
Graves.   Frederick   Chauncey. 
Graves,    Frederick  George. 
Gray,   William  Henry. 
Gray,  William  Wetmore.  B.S.. 

Dickinson,   '86, 
Gregory,  James  Glynn,  B.A., 

Yale.   '6Tk 
Gr\ggB,  John  B&gg, 
Griswold,   Frederick   Pratt, 
Grisvvold.   William   I^omls, 

Ph.   H..  Yale,   '81 
Guild,  Frank  Eugrene, 


L.  I.  Hosp.  Coll..  '96, 
Yale,  '79, 
Yale.  'T6. 
Yale,  '68, 
Yale,  '96. 

Harvard,  86. 
Univ.  N.  Y.,  '88, 
Y.-iIo.  '\i2, 
P.  &  S.,  N.  Y.,  '89, 

Bellevue,  '90, 

P.  &  S..  N.  Y..  '68, 
'Yale.  '97, 
P.  &  S.,  N.  Y.,  '76, 


P.  ^  S..  N.  Y..  'sr,. 
L.  I.  Hosp.  Coll.,  '85. 


Hadley-Judd,   Etta  May. 

Hal  re.    EMward  Aloysius, 
Hall,  Edward  Dormenio. 
Hall.  Joseph  Barnard, 
Hallock.    Frank    Klrkwood. 

A.B..We«leyan.'82,   A.M.,  '8.^. 
Hamant,  Irvlnp  Louis. 
Hamiltop.   Charles   Allen, 
Hammond,  Henry  Louis,  Ph.B. 

Brown  '65. 
Hammond,  Samuel  Mowbray. 

Ph.B..   Yale.   '93. 
Hanchett,  Thatcher  Swift, 
Hanrahan,    Daniel   Aloysius, 
Harrlman.    Patr'ok    TTonry, 
Harris,  George  Robert, 
Hart.    Charles   Remlngrton. 
Hnrt5?hnrn.  Willis  Ellis,  ph. 

B..   '95,   Colo.  Col., 


Women's  Med.  Coll., 

Phlla.,  '96, 
Univ.  Bait..  '98. 
Harvard,  '75, 
Yale.  '92. 

P.  &.  S.,  N.  Y..  '85. 
L.  I.  Hosp.  Coll.,  '90, 
Univ.  Vt.,  '86, 

Harvard,  '66, 

Yale.  '96, 
Bellevue,  '64, 
Bellevue.  '96, 
T^nlv.    \\    Y..    '84. 
P.  &  8.,  N.  Y.,  '85. 
P.  &  S.,  N.  Y.,  '59, 

Univ.   MIn.,   '98, 


Branford. 

New  Haven. 

E.  Woodstock. 

So.   Manchester 

Hartford. 

Berlin. 

Rockville. 

Willimantic. 

Hartford. 

Bridgeport. 

Brtdflreport. 
New  Haven. 

Waterbury. 
Vernon. 

Hartford. 

Waterbury. 

New  Haven. . 

North  Haven. 
Danbury. 
Wilton. 
Lyon's  Plain* 
Old  Saybrook. 
New  Haven. 

New  London. 
Bridgeport. 
Waterbury. 
Old  Mystic. 

Bridgeport. 

Norwalk. 

Stamford. 
Meriden. 

Oroonwlch. 
Windham. 


Bethlehem. 
Derby. 
Meriden. 
Hartford, 

Cromwell. 

Norfolk. 

Waterbury. 

Killingly. 

New  Haven. 

Torrington. 

Stamford. 

Norwich. 

Norwich. 

Bethel. 

New  Haven. 
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Haven,  William  Chadboume, 
Hawkes,    Wm.    Whitney,    B,A 
Name. 

Yale,  '79, 
Hayes,   Arthur  Doufirlass, 
Hayes,  James  Dermot,  B.S., 

Man.  CoU.,  N.  Y., 
Hayes,  John  Frances, 
Hazen,    Miner   Comstock, 
Hazen,  Robert, 
Heady,  Ellas  Buel, 
Heery,  Francis  Patrick, 
Hemingr^-ay,  Georgre  Isaac, 
Henkle.  Emanuel  Alexander, 
Henn.  Louia  David. 
Henrahan,    Bernard   Eliot, 
Hertzberfc.  Qeorge  Robert, 
Hetzel,  Joseph  Linn, 
Hewes,   Frank   William, 
Heyer,   Harold   Hanklnson, 
Higgins,  Harry  Eugrene, 
Hisrsrins,  Royal  Lacey, 
Higsrins,  William  Lincoln, 
Hill,  rharles  Edwin,  B.A.. 

Yale.  76. 
Hill,  Seth, 

Hill.   William   Mnrtin. 
Hills.  I^aura  Heath. 
Hills,  Thomas  Morton, 
Hopan,  William  John, 


Univ.  N.  Y.,  '77. 

Medical  Graduation. 
Yale,  '81, 
Dartmouth,  '96. 


'55, 


Holbrook.  Charles  Werden,M.A.. 


Univ.  N.  Y.,  '94, 
Univ.  N.  Y.,  '79, 
Univ.  Mich., 
ITniv.   Vt..   ' 
Yale,  '72. 
Yale,  '98. 
Univ.  Vt.,  '97, 
Cornell,  '99, 
TTniv..  N.  V  .  '?8. 
Jefferson.  '97, 
Dartmouth,  '99, 
Bellevue,  '91, 
Univ.  Vt.,  '94. 
Univ.  N.  Y.,  '87, 
Univ.  N.  Y.,  '96, 
Bellevue,  '67, 
Univ.  N.  Y..  '90, 

Harvard,  '79, 

Yale,  '66, 

TTniv    Va..   '97, 

W.  Med.  Coll.,  Pa., 

Yale.  '63, 

Yale,    '98. 


Amherst.  '93, 
Holbrook,  Lowell, 
Holmes,    Arthur   Almond, 
Holmes.  George  James. 
Holroyd,   Joseph   Scripture, 
Horton,  William  Wickham, 
Hotchkiss,  Norton  Royce, 
Houghton,  Simon  Wlllard, 
Howard,   Arthur  Wayland, 
Howard,  John, 
Howd,  Salmon  Jennings, 
Howe,  Harmon  George, 


Yale, '96. 

Univ.  N.  Y..  '49, 

Harvard,  '65, 

Albany,  '82, 

P.  &  S.,  N.  Y.,  '96, 

Univ.  N.  Y.,  '79, 

Univ.  Md.,  '91, 

Bellevue,  '79, 

Univ.  N.  Y;.  '90, 

Dartmouth,  'SI, 

Jefferson,  '83, 
j  Univ.  Vt..  '78, 
i  P.  &  S..  N.  Y.,  '75, 

Univ.  Vt..  '80. 

P.  &  S.,  N.  Y..  '87, 

Yale.  '60, 


Howe,  Herbert  H., 
Hoyt,  Curtis  Clark. 
Hubbard,   Charles  Henry, 
Hubbard.  Stephen  Grosvenor, 

M.A..  Yale.  '60. 
Hulbert.  William  Sharon, 
Hungerford,   Henry  Edward, 
Huntington.  Samuel  Henry, 
Hurd,  Alonzo  L.,  B.S.,  Me„'82,  Univ.  Vt.,  '91, 
Hurlbutt.  Aupustin  Moon, 

B.A.,    Yale.    '76. 
Hyde,  Fritz  Carleton. 
Hynes,   Thomas   Vln'^ont. 
Insralls.  T*hinc-as  Henry.  A. 

H.,    Howdoln,   '77;  A.    M., 

Howdoin    *85, 
Irving,  Samuel  Wellington, 
Isham,  Oliver  Klngsley. 
Ivers,   Hichard  William, 
Ives,  Robert  Shoemaker,  B.A., 

Yale.  '64,  M.A..  Yale,  '66. 

•Ives.  Sarah  Edith.  W.  Coll.,  Pa.,  '98. 


Dartmouth.  '43. 
Univ.  N.  Y..  '80. 
Yale,  '98, 
Yale.  '76. 


P.  &  S..  N.  Y.,  '79. 
Ann  Arbor,  '00, 

Yale.    1900. 


P.  &  S..  N.  Y.,  '80. 
Yale.  '91. 
Univ.  N.  Y.,  '88. 
Bait.  Med.  Coll.,  '96, 


Coventry. 

P.  O.  Address. 
New  Haven. 
Hartford. 

Torrington. 
Waterbury. 
Haddam. 
Thomaston. 
Milford. 
Now  Haven. 
New  Haven. 
New  London. 
^'••\v  T^rltain. 
New  Haven. 
Stamford. 
Southport. 
Groton. 
New  London. 
Norwich. 
Norwalk. 
So.  Coventry. 

E.  Killingly. 

Stepney. 

Noank 

Willimantic. 

Willimantic. 

Torrington. 

£«a8t  Haven. 

Thompson. 

Bridgeport. 

New  Britain. 

Waterville. 

Bristol. 

New  Haven.  ^ 

Hazardville. 

Wethersfleld. 

Hartford. 

Winsted. 

Hartford. 
Yantic. 
Bridgeport. 
Essex. 

New  Haven. 

Winsted. 

Waterbury. 

Norwalk. 

Someni. 

Stamford. 
Greenwich. 

New    Haven. 


Hartford. 
New  Britain. 
Hartford. 
Bridgeport. 

New  Haven. 
Middletown. 
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Jenningrs,  Greorere  Herman, 
Johnson*  Edwin  Hines, 
Johnson,  Frederick  Bufirene. 
Johnson,    John   Murray, 
Johnson,  John  William, 
Johnson,  Marcus  Morton, 

Ph.B.,  Brown,  '70, 
Jones,  Daniel  Albion,  B.A.,Yale, 

'84;  D.M.D.,  Harvard,  '89.      Yale, '92, 
Joslin,  Qeorge  Harvey,  Univ.  Vt.,  '87, 

Judson.  Walter,  B.  A.,  Yale, 

64:    M.A.,   97,  P.  &  S.,  N.  Y.,  '70, 

Judson,  William  Henry,  Jefferson,  *78, 


L.  I.  Hosp.  CoU..  '75, 
Univ.  Vt,  '88, 
Univ.  N.  Y.,  '69^ 
L..  I.  Hosp.  Coll..  '95, 
P.  A  8..  Bait.,  '93, 

Univ.  N.  Y.,  '77, 


Kane,  Thomas  Francis, 


Bellevue,  '87, 


Kellogg:,   Everngrhim  Kenneth,   P.  &  S.,  N.  Y..  '98, 


Bait.  Med.  Coll..  '97, 

Maryland.    01, 

P.  &  a.  N.  Y.,  '75, 
Harvard,  '71, 

Yale,  '92. 
Bellevue,  '96, 
Harvard,  '60, 
Trinity,  Toronto,  '97, 
Yale.  '97, 
P.  &  S.,  Bait.,  '97. 

L.  I.  Hosp.  Coll..  '90, 

Albany  Mod.   C^ol..   '99, 


85, 


Kelly,  Michael  J., 
Kelsey,  Ernest  RusFell. 
Kendall.  John  Calvin,  B.A., 

Yale.   '70. 
Keniston,  James  Mortimer, 
Kenna,  William  Matthew, 

Ph.B.,  Yale,  '90, 
Kennedy    Paul  Bernard, 
Kent,  John  Bryden, 
Kiernan,   Walter  Henry, 
Kilbourn,  Clarence  Leishman, 
Kilboum,   Joseph  Austin, 
Kimball,  Rush  Wllmot.  A.B., 

'87,  Williams, 
King,   Howard   Frost, 
Kinsman,  James  Henry.  A. 

H..  Yale.  '82. 
Kingsbury,  William  Sanford, 
Kirby,   Frank  Alonzo, 

Klenke,   Henry  Frederick, 
Knight,  Charles  Mllo, 
Knlffht,  George  Henry,  A.M., 

Yale    '98, 
Knight,' William  Ward, 
Kowalewski.  Victor   Alexander 

B.   A..  Yale,   '99,  v^ip,  '02. 

Lally,  Thomas  John,  Albany,  '99, 

Lamb,  Chauncey  Stafford,  Buffalo,  '93, 

Lambert,   Benjamin   Lott,  Univ.  N.  Y.,  '83, 

Lampson  Jr.,   Kdwnrd   Rnt- 

ledffe    A.  B.,  Trinity,  '91,  P-  &  S.,  N.  Y.,  '96, 

LaPierre,  Julian,  Bellevue,  71, 

LaPolnt,  John  William  Henry,  Tvoval   I'ni.. 

Montreal,  '92, 
I^aRue,  Omer,  Vict..  Montreal,  '71, 

Lauder.    Robert,    Af.A.,    Wes- 

leyan,   '89.  Yale, 'H, 

Law,  Homer  Lycurgrus,  Jefferson,  '69, 

Lawrence,  George  Washington.  Yale.  '90, 
Lawson,  George  Newton.   B.A., 


P.  .^  S.,   N. 
Yale,  '96, 
Cnlumb.  TTniv.. 
Wash.,  D.  C,  '96, 
Univ.  N.  Y.,  '92. 
Louisville.  '93, 

P.  ft  S.,  N.  Y.,  '86, 
Univ.  N.  Y..  '76. 


Yale,   '00, 
Lawton,  Franklin  L3nnan, 

Ph.B.,  Yale.  '90, 
LeClair,    Charles   Joseph, 
Lee,  Frank  Herbert, 
Lee,  Harry  Moore. 
Lemmer,  George  Edward, 


Yale.   '02. 

Yale.    'O.T 
Victoria, 
Albany,  '88. 
Columbia,  '98, 
Bellevue,  '85, 


•87, 


P.  O.  Address. 
Jewett  City. 
Naugratuck. 
Manstield. 
Bridgeport. 
Torringrton. 

Hartford. 

New  Haven. 
Mt.  CarmeL 

New  Haven. 
Danielson. 

Hartford. 
New  Britain. 
Warehouse  P*nt. 

Winsted. 

Norfolk. 
Hartford. 

New  Haven. 
Derby. 

Putnam. 
Danbury. 
New  Haven. 
Hartford. 

Norwich. 
Windsor. 

^^iddletown. 
Glastonbury. 

New  Haven. 
New  Haven. 
Chaplin. 

Lakevllle. 
Hartford. 

W.  St  Haven. 

Waterbury. 
New  Haven. 
New  Haven. 

Hartford. 
Norwich. 

Meriden. 
Putnam. 

Bridgeport. 
Hartford. 
Kast  Berlin. 

M.  Haddam. 

Hartford. 
Danielson. 
Canaan. 
New  London. 
Danbury. 
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Lewis,  Qeorge  Francis,  B.A./M,Yale,  '65, 
Lewis,  Oeorffe  Frederick,  B.A., 

Trinity,   77,  Yale, '84. 

Lewis,  Jotin  Benjamin,  Univ.  N.  Y.,  '61, 

Lindsley,  Charles  Augustus, 

B.A.,  Trinity,  '49;  M.A.,  Yale,  '52, 

Lindsley,  Chas.  Purdy,  Ph.B., 

Yale.    '75,  Yale,  T?, 

Littlejohn,  Percy  Duncan,         Yale,  '97, 
Lockhart,  Reuben  Arthur, 
Look,  Frank  Bsrron, 
Loomis,  Francis  Newton, 

B.A..    Yale,    '81, 
Loveland,  Ernest  Kllbum, 
Loveland,  John  Mijah,  A.B, 

Wesleyan,  '89, 
Lowe,  Henry  Russell, 
Lowe,  Russell  Walter, 
Luby.  John  Francis,  Ph.B. 

Yale.  '76. 
Luther,  Callsta  Vinton, 
Lynch,  John  Charles, 
Lyon,  Edwin  Bradbury, 
Lyons,  Andrew  WoUT, 

MacLaren,  William  Stevenson,  P.  &  8.,  N.  Y.,  '89, 
Maher,  James  Stephen,  Ph.B. 

Yale,  '92, 
Maher,  Stephen  John, 
Mailhouse.  Max,  Ph.B.,  Yale, 

'76, 
Maltland,  Lewis, 
Maloney,  Daniel  Joseph, 
Mansfield,  Howard  Parker, 
Mariani,  Nicola, 
Marsh,    Arthur   Washburn 


Yale,  '^1, 
Bowdoin,  '84, 

Yale,'8S, 
Yale,  '97, 

Harvard,  '98, 
Dartmouth,  '82, 
Univ.  N.  Y.,  '89. 

P.  &  S.,  N.  Y.,  '78, 
Wom.  Coll.,  Penn.,  '85, 
Univ.  N.  Y.,  '86, 
Berkshire,  *9Z, 
Columbus,  '76, 


Yale,  '96, 
Yale,  '87, 


Mason,  Jarvis  JS,ing,  Yale,  B.A., 


Yale,  '78, 
Univ.  Pa.,  '96, 
Univ.  N.  Y.,  '96. 
L.  I.  Hosp.  CoU.,  '93, 
Univ.  Naples,  '98, 
Univ.  Vt.,  '82, 


'56;  M.A.,  '59. 
Mason,  Louis  Irving, 
Mathewson,  Earl, 
May,  Oeorge  William, 
May,  Jacob  Rush, 
May  berry,   Franklin   Hayden, 
Mayer,   Nathan, 
McCabe,  Edward  Michael, 

B.A.,  Manhattan,  '83, 
McCook,  John  Butler, 
McDonald,  Edward  Walsh, 
McDonnell,  Ralph  Augustine, 

B.A.,  Yale,  '90, 
McFarland,   David  Walter, 
McGaughey.   James  David. 
Mcintosh,   Edward   Francis, 
Mcintosh,  James  Fabien, 
McKee,   Frederick   Lirman, 
McKnIght,  Everett  James, 

B.A.,   Yale.  76, 
McMaster.    Gilbert   Totten, 
McNeU.  Archibald. 
McNeil.   Rollin, 
Mead,  Kate  Campbell, 

Meek,  James  Albert. 
Meeks.  Harold  Albert, 

36 


Harvard.  '61, 
P.  &  S.,  N.  Y..    91. 
P.  &  S..  N.  Y.,  '79. 
Milwaukee.  '96. 
Chicago,  '76. 
Univ.  Vt.,  '85, 
Cincinnati,  '57. 

Yale,  '87, 

P.  &  S.,  N.  Y.,  '94. 

Univ.  N.  Y.,  '71, 

Yale.  •«2, 

I'niv.  N.  v..  '85. 
Jefferson,  '70, 
Yale,  '97, 
Victoria,  '87. 
P.  &  S.,  N.  Y.,  '99, 

P.  &  S.,  N.  Y..  '79. 
Jefferson,  '98, 
Dartmouth.  '96, 
Yale.  '62. 

( Wom.  Med.  Coll., 
i  Phil..  '88. 
McGUl  Univ..  75. 
Bellevue,  '90, 


P.  O.  Add] 
CoUinsvUle. 

Stratford. 
Uartford. 

New  Haven. 

New  Haven. 
New  Haven. 
Bridgeport. 
Hartford. 

Derby. 
Watertown. 

MIddletown. 
Woodst'k  VaM'y. 
Rldgefleld. 

New  Haven. 

Saybrook. 

Bridgeport. 

New  Britain. 

Bridgeport. 

Litchtleld. 

New  Haven. 
New  Haven. 

New  Haven. 
Bfiddletown. 
Waterbury. 
Rldgefleld. 
New  Haven. 
New  Haven. 

Suffleld. 
S.   Coventry. 
Durham. 
WiUimantic. 
Bridgeport. 
Bumside. 
Hartford. 

New  Haven. 

Hartford. 
Waterbury. 

New  Haven. 
Greens  Farms. 
Wallingrford. 
New  Haven. 
N.G'sYonordalc. 
Hartford. 

Hartford. 
New  Haven. 
New  Haven. 
New  Haven. 

MIddletown. 

Stamford. 

Meriden. 
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Miles.  Henrv  Shilllngford, 

Ph.G..    N.    Y.,    '88. 
Miller,  George  Root, 
Miller,  WUliam  Radley, 
Minor,   Oeorge   Maynard, 
Mitchell,   James   Thomas, 
Monagan,    Charles    Andrew, 

B.8.,   Trinity.   '93, 
Monahan.  David  Henry,  M-A., 

Manhattan,  '83, 
Monahan,  Joseph  Bernard, 
Moody.  Mary  Blair, 
Moore.  Homer  Franklin. 
Moore.  Howard  Doolittle, 
Moore,  James  Albert.  B.A.. 

Yale,   '92, 
Morasse.  Lewis  Ovid. 
"Morgan.  William  Dennlson, 

A.B.,    Trinity. 'TJ. 
Moriarty,  James  Llgouri. 
Morrell,  Frederick  Au^rustus. 

B.A.,   Oberlin.  'W;  M.A.. 
Moser,  Oran  Alexander, 
Moulton,    Edward   Seymour, 

B.  A.,  Oberlin,  '91, 
Mountain,  John  Henry, 
Mulcahy,   Thomas   Aloysius, 
Munger,   Carl  Eugene,  Ph.B., 

Yale.  '80. 
Munson,  Leonard   Walter, 
Murphy.  James, 
Murphy,  Michael  Daniel, 
Murphy,    Walter    Qraham, 

Nadler,  Alfred  Goldstein,  B.A., 

Yale,   '93, 
Naylor,   James  Henry, 
Nelson,    Abiel   Ward, 
Nettleton,   Francis   Irving, 

Ph.   B..    Yale,   '94. 
Nettleton,   Irving  LaField, 
Newton,   Cyrus  Brownlie, 
Newton,  Matthew  Turner, 
Nichols,  Edward  Payson,  A.B., 
<'o\.    N.    J.,    (Princeton) 

•48;  A.M.,  '51. 
Nlckerson,    Nehemlah, 
Nicoll,  John, 

Noble,  Henry  Smith,   A.B.,  '59, 
Nolan,  Daniel  Andrew,  Ph.G., 

Phil.,  '93, 
North,  Caroline, 
North,  James  Howard, 
North,  John  Leopold, 
Norwood,  Paul, 

L.L.B.,  State  TTnlv.,  Iowa  '.90, 
Noxon,   George   Henry, 

Ober,   George  Eugene. 
O'Connell,  Thomas  Smith, 
O'Connell,  Timothy  Grattan, 
0'C'<.nnoi.  Matthew  Charles, 

A  B.    St.  Francis  X..  N. 

Y.,   '69, 


Medical  Graduation. 

P.  ft  S..  N.  Y..  '91. 
P.  &  S.,  N.  Y.,  '88. 
Albany,  '98, 
Lu  I.  Hosp.  Coll.,  '85, 
Univ.  N.  Y..  '91. 


Univ.  Pa.,  *98. 

Dartmouth.   "00, 
Dartmouth.  '94, 

Buffalo.  '7^ 

Wash.  Univ..  Mo., 
Bellevue,  '97, 

Yale.*94. 
Univ.  Vict.,  '84. 

P.  &  S..  N.  Y..  '76. 
Harvard,  '96. 

L..  I.  Hosp.  CoU..  '85. 

Yale.    02. 


P.  O.  Add 

Bridgeport. 

Hartford. 

Southington. 

Waterford. 

Middletown. 

Waterbury. 

Bridgeport. 
New  Haven. 
New  Haven. 
'98,  BetheL 

Torrington. 

New  Haven. 
Putnam. 

Hartford. 
Waterbury. 

Putnam. 

East   Windsor. 


Yale.    '94,  New  Haven. 

Jefferson.  '96,  Middletown. 

P.  &.  S.,  N.  Y.,  '01,  Hartford. 

P.  &  S.,  N.  Y.,  '88.  Waterbury. 
(Georgetown  Univ.,  '96,  Stamford. 

Univ.  Pa.,  '95,  Portland. 

Bellevue,  '84,  Middletown. 

Albany  Med.  Coll.,  '90,  E.  Hartford. 


Yale.  '96. 
Univ.  Vt.,  '96, 
Harvard,  '61, 

Yale,  ''97, 

L.  I.  Coll.  Hosp.,  '98, 

Yale.  '56, 

Yale,  '51, 


P.  &  S.,  N.  Y.,  '52, 
N.  Y.  Med.  Coll.,  '57. 
Yale,  '54, 
P.  &  S.,  N.  Y.,  '71 

Med.  Chir.  Col.,  Pa., 
Tufts'.  '98, 
L.  I.  Hosp.  Coll..  '73, 
I^uisvlUe.  '94, 

Omaha  Med.  Coll.,  '87, 
Bait.  Med.  Coll.,  '98, 

Univ.  Vt.,  '90, 
P.  &  8.,  Bait.,  '92, 
Yale,  '99, 


P.  &  S.,  N.  Y.,  '78, 


New  Haven. 
Hartford. 
New  London. 

5^heUon. 
Bridgeport. 
Stafford  Springs. 
Suffleld. 


KiUingworth. 
Meriden. 
New  Haven. 
Middletown. 

Middletown. 
Walllngford. 
Goshen. 
Avon. 

Ansonia. 
Darien. 

Bridgeport. 
B.  Hartford. 
Thomaston. 


New  Haven. 
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O'Connor,   Patrick  Thomas, 
O'FIaherty,    Ellen    Pembroke, 
O'Flaherty,   John, 
O'Hara,    Bernard    Augustine, 


Medical  Graduation. 
Bellevue,  '98, 
Cornoll.   '01. 
Albany,  '64, 
Bellevue,  '82, 


O'Hara,   William    James    Alojr- 

sius,  P.  &  S..  Bait.,  '98. 

O'Laughlln,   Thomas  Francis,  Univ.  N.  Y.,  '96, 
Osborn,  George  Wakeman, 

B.  A..  Yale.  '84,  P.  &  8..  N.  T.,  '87. 

Osborne,  Oliver  Thomas,  Yale,  '84, 

Otis,    Samuel    Dickinson,  Univ.  N.  Y.,  '77, 

Overlook,   Selden  Barden,  Bellevue,  '89, 


N.  Y.  Med.  Coll.,  '54, 
P.  i-C:  r^..  N.  Y.,  '90, 
Dartmouth,    '1900. 
Yalo,    '97, 
Yale.  '81, 
Univ.  N.  Y.,  '80, 

L.  I.  HoBp.  Coll..  '69, 

P.  ft  S.,  N.  Y., 


,  '58. 


Paddock.    Lewis    Sloat,    M.A. 
ras:e.   Chnilcs  Ithamar. 
Paine,    Kobert   Child. 
Pallman.  Theodore  Dominic, 
Park,  Charles  Edwin, 
Parker,   Theodore  Raymond, 
Parmele,  George  Luther, 

D.M.n..   Harvard,   '70. 
l*arsons,    Edward   Field,   A.B. 

Williams,    '48, 
Peck,   Anthony,   B.A., 

Hamilton.    '72, 
Peck,  Robert  Ellsworth, 

Ph.B.,    Yale,   '90. 
Peckham,    Lucy    Creemcr, 
Perdue,    Robert   Ernest, 
Perkins,  Charles  Harris, 

Perkins.  William  Sheldon  Clark,P.  ft  S.,  N.  T..  '60, 
Phelps,  Charles  Dlckinson,B.A., 

Amherst,   '89;  M. A., Amherst, 

'97.  P.  &  S..  N.  Y..  '95, 

Philip,   Rosavelle  Gardner,         iWom.  Med.  Coll., 

(  N.  Y.  Inf.,  '75, 
Phillips.   Alfred   Noroton,  P.  &  S.,  N.  Y.,  '83, 

Pierce,  Elbrldge  Worthlngton,  Univ.  N.  Y..  '85, 


Univ.  N.  T..  '75, 

Yale.  '98. 

Worn.  Med.,  Pa.,  '8 

Starling,  '92, 

P.  ft  S.,  N.  T.,  '91, 


Plerson,   Samuel, 

Pinney,  Royal  Watson, 

Pitman.  Edwin  Parker.B.A.,' 
Dartmouth.  '86, 

Piatt,   William  Logan, 

Plummer,   Paul. 

Plumstead,  Matthew  Wood- 
bury. 

Pomeroy,  Nelson  Asa, 

Poore.  John  Robinson. 

Porter,  George  Elmer,  B.S.. 
Dartmouth,    '88, 

Porter.   George   Loring.   B.A., 
Rrown    T^niv..    'fi9. 

Porter,  Isaac  Napoleon.  B.A., 
Lincoln   Univ.,   '90. 

Porter,  William.   Jr., 

Potter,   Frank   Edward, 

Powers.  Frederick, 

Pratt,    Arthur   Milon. 

Pratt.    Edward   Loomls, 

Pratt.  Ellas, 

Purlnton.    Charles    Oscar, 
Ph.  B.,  Yale,  97, 

Ralnvllle.  Frederick  B., 


P.  ft  S.,  N.  Y., 
P.  &  a.  N.  Y., 


'81, 


Dartmouth,  91, 
P.  &  S..  N.  Y.,  '81. 
Univ.  Vt..  '94. 

Jefferson.  '87, 

P.  ft  S.,  N.  Y.,  '96. 

Harvard,  '94. 

Dartmouth,  '91, 

.Jefferson,  '62. 


Yale,  '98. 
Chic.  Med.  Coll 
P.  ft  S.,  N.  Y.,  '89. 
P.  ft  S..  N.  Y..  '70. 
Bellevue.  '92, 
Univ.  N.  Y..  '84, 
P.  ft  S.,  N.  Y..  '87. 

Yale.   1900, 
Univ.  Vt.,  '91. 


81, 


P.  O.  AddreM. 
Waterbury. 

Hertford. 
Hartford. 
Waterbury. 

Bridgeport. 
Rockvllle. 

Bridgeport. 
New  Haven. 
Merlden. 
Pomfret. 

Norwich. 

Litchfield. 

Tlionipsof). 

Xew  Haven. 
New  Haven. 
WllUmantlc. 

Hartford. 

Thompsonville. 

Norwich. 

New  Haven. 
New  Haven. 
Suuthport. 
Norwich. 
Norwich. 


West  Haven. 

Stamford. 

Stamford. 

Merlden. 

Stamford. 

Derby. 

New  Haven. 
Tonington. 
CollinsvlUe. 

B.  Haddam. 
Waterbury. 
Waterbury. 

Warehouse  P*t. 

Bridgeport. 

New  Haven. 

Hartford. 

Portland. 

Westport. 

T^-^oT)   River. 

Wlnsted. 

ToiTlngton. 

West    Hartford. 
.  Wauregan. 
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Ramsay,  Otto  Gustat 

M.A..  Yale.  '01,  Hon., 
ICand.    Richard   Foster. 

Ph.D..  Tale  '95. 
Randall,   William  Sherman, 

Ph.B.,    Yale,   '83, 
Rankin.  Charles  Goodrich, 

A.B..  WilHams,*84.  A.M., '87 
Keardon,   Thomas  Francis, 
Reeks,  Thomas  Eben, 
Reldy,  David  Dillon, 
Reilly,    Francis   Henry, 
Kellly,  James  Michael, 
Relnert,    Emll    Gustav, 
Reynolds,    Herbert   Sumner, 
Rice,   Watson  Emmons, 
Richards,  William  Spencer, 
Rine.  Henry  Wilson.  A.B. 

3owdoin,   '79,   M.A.,   Bow- 

doin,    '82, 
Rising,  Harry  Breed, 
RlsinfiT.   Henry  Martin, 
Robblns,   Charles   Henry, 
Robbins,  George  Orrln, 
Robblns,  James  Watson, 
Roberts,  Edward  Kilbourne, 

Ph.B..  Yale,  '78. 
Robin.son,   Joseph, 
Robinson,  Myron  Potter, 
Robinson,   Myron  Wlnslow, 
Robinson,   Paul  Skiff,  Ph.B., 

Yale.  '89, 
Robinson,    RIenzl, 
Rockwell,   Thomas  Francis, 
Rodman,    Charles  Shepard, 
Rogers,  Francis  Joseph, 
Rogers,   Frederick, 
Rogers,   Thomas  Weaver, 
Root,   Edward   King, 
Root,  Joseph  Edward,  B.S., 

Boston    ITnlv..    '76, 
Rose,  John  Henry, 
Rowley,  Alfred  Merrlman, 
Riiickoldt,    Arthur, 
Ruland,  Fred  Davis, 
Russell,   George.  Washington, 
Russell,   Gurdon   Wadsworth. 

Trinity.  B.A.,  '34;  M.A.,  '37, 
Russell.  Thomas  Hubbard, 

Ph.B.,  Yale,  '72, 
Russell.   William   Spencer, 
Ryan,  Patrick  Joseph, 
Ryan.  Timothy  Mayher. 

A.B.    Lovola.  Coll.. 
Ryder,   Charles  Ambler, 

Sanford,  Leonard  Luther,  B.A. 

Yale,  *90, 
Sanford,  Ward  Harding, 
Sch avoir,  Frederic, 
Scovllle,   Clarence  Henry, 
Scranton,    William    Benton, 

A.B..    Yale,    '78. 
Sears,  Cushman  Allen, 
Seaver.  Jay  Webber,  B.A., 

Yale,  '80,  M.A.,  '93, 


Medical  Graduation. 

Univ.  Va..  '90. 

Johns  Hopkins.  '00, 

Tale.  'SS. 

r,  Chic.  Med.  CoU.,  '86, 
Univ.  Vt.,  '94, 
I'niv.   Md.,   '01, 
Med.    Chi.,    Phil.,    '9 
Yale.    '97, 
Yale,  '78, 

Bait.  Med.  CoU.,  '96, 
Univ.  N.  Y.,  '81. 
Univ.  Mich.,  '72. 
Univ.  N.  Y.,  '89, 


Me.  Med.  CoU.,  '81. 

Yale,  '96, 

Yale,  '68. 

Med.  Coll.,  Bait.,  '96, 

Yale.  '79, 

Bellevue.  'SO, 

Yale,  '80, 

:\  &  .«?..  N.  y.,  '98, 

Tale,  '^, 
Berkshire.  'W, 

Tale,  '91, 

L.  I.  Hosp.  Coll.,  '69, 
Univ.  N.  T.,  '81. 
P.  &  S.,  N.  T.,  '68, 
Univ.  Pa.,  '78, 
Univ.  N.  T.,  '63. 
P.  &  S.,  N.  T.,  '90. 
Univ.  N.  T.,  '79, 

P.  &  S.,  N.  T..  •88, 
Univ.  N.  T..  '92, 
Univ.  Vt..  '97. 
Univ.  Vt..  '97, 
P.  &  S..  N.  T.,  '89. 
Bellevue,  '96, 

Yalo,  '37, 

Tale.  '75. 
Tale.  '80, 
Niagara,  '98, 

nnHi^^^ore     '02. 
Tale.  '98, 

'  Tale.  '98, 
Bait.  Med.  CoU.,  '95, 
P.  &  S.,  Bait..  '87, 
Bait.  Med.  CoU.,  '92, 

R    &   S..   N.   Y..   '81, 
Univ.  N.  T.,  '62, 

Tale,  *85, 


P.  O.  Address. 
New  Haven. 
New  Haven. 
Shelton. 

Glastonbury. 
ThompsonvUle. 
New    Britain. 
Wlnsted. 
New    H<aven. 
New  Haven. 
Hartford. 
Clinton. 
Stamford. 
W.  Wlnsted. 


New  Haven. 
So.  Glastonbury. 
So.  Glastonbury. 
New  Haven. 
Waterbury. 
Naugatuck. 

New  Haven. 
Wost  Cornwall 
Windsor  Locks. 
Noroton. 

New  Haven. 

Danlelson. 

Rockvllle. 

Waterbury. 

Stamford. 

WlUlmantlc. 

New  Liondon. 

Hartford. 

Hartford. 
Hartford. 
Hartford. 
New  Haven. 
Westport. 
Waterbury. 

Hartford. 

New  Haven. 
WaUlngford. 
Hartford. 

Torrington. 
Cornwall  B'dge 

New  Haven. 
New  Haven. 
Stamford. 
New  Canaan. 

R.  Hartford. 
Portland. 

New  Haven. 
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Name. 
Sedgrwick,  James  Theodore, 
Segrur,  Gideon  Cross, 
Selleck,  Nathaniel, 
Sellew,   Phillip  Hamilton, 
Shahan,  Dennis  Joseph, 
Shannon,  James  Bernard, 
Bharpe,  Blmer  Thomas, 
Sheedy,   George  Francis, 

Ph.B.,  Tale.   '99, 
Sheehan,  William  Joseph,  B.8. 

Manhattan  Col.,  '92, 
Shelton.  Gould  Abljah,  ALA., 

Yale.  '91, 
Shepard,  Durell. 
Shepard,  John  Mcintosh, 
Shepherd,   George   Rubens, 
Sherer,  Henry  Clifford, 
Sherrill,  George, 
Simpson,  Frederick  Thomas, 

B.A.,  Yale,  "TO, 
Skinner,   Clarence  Edward, 
Skinner.   Leander  Zeblnah. 
Slattery,  Morris  Dove, 
Sleeper,  George  Everest, 
Sloan,  Thomas  George, 
Smith,   Andrew   Jackson, 
Smith.  Edward  E>orland,  A.B., 

Yale.  '96, 
Smith,  Earl  Terry, 
Smith,  Edward  Everett, 
Smith,  Edwards  Montrose, 
Smith,  Edward  Wier,  A^B., 

Tale,  '78, 
Smith,  Ernest  Herman,  A.B., 

Amherst,  '86, 
Smith,  Frank  Liewls, 
Smith,  Frank  Llewellyn, 
Smith,  Frederick  Sumner, 

B.A..  Yale,  '79. 
Smith,  Herbert  Eugene, 

Ph.B.,  Yale.  '79, 
Smith,  Henry  Hubert, 
Smith,  Howard  Franklin, 

B.A.,  Yale,  '94, 
Smith,  Junius  Foster, 
Smith,  Marvin, 
Smith,  Newton  Phlneas, 
Smith.   Oliver  Cotton, 
Smyth,  Herbert  Edmund. 
Snow,  Frank  Simeon, 
Spencer,  William  David. 
Sperry,  Frederick  Noyes, 
Sprenger,    William, 
Spring,  Frederick, 
Standish,  James  Herbert, 
Stanley.  Charles  Everett, 
Stanton,    George   Dallas. 
Stanton,  John  Gilman, 

B.A..    Amherst,    '70. 
Stanton.  Thomas  Francis. 
Staub,  George  Edwards. 
Steadman,  Wlllard  George, 
Steams,  Henry  Putnam, 

B.A.,  Yale,  '68;  M.A.,  '66, 


Medical  Graduation. 

Univ.  N.  Y.,  '86, 

P.  ft  a.  N.  Y.,  '82, 

Umv.  N.  Y.,  '89, 
Jefferson,  '90, 

ITnl.,  Vt..  '85. 

Victoria,  '89, 

Univ.  N.  Y.,  '96, 

Yale.    '02. 

i 

Yale.  '96, 

Yale,  '89, 
Yale,  '64, 

1  niv.  N.  Y..  '90. 
Tale.  '68. 
Univ.  N.  T.,  •», 
P.  St  8..  '91. 

Me.  Med.  Coll.,  '84, 
Tale,  '91. 

Palt.    Med.   Col..    '94, 
Yale, '98; 
Dartmouth.  ^96, 
P.  St  S..  N.  Y.,  •99, 
P.  St  a.  N.  T.,  '88. 

Yale.  '99. 
Yale.  '97, 

li.  I.  Hosp.  Coll..  '71. 
P.  St  a.  N.  T.,  '82. 

McGin.  Mont..  '88. 

P.  St  S..  N.  Y..  '89, 
Univ.  N.  Y..  '76, 
Albany,  '88, 

Yale.  '88, 

UnlT.  Pa.,  '88, 
Jefferson,  '77, 

Yale.  •98, 

li.  I.  Hoq?.  ColL,  '90. 
Univ.  N.  Y.,  '88, 
P.  &  a,  N.  Y..  '82. 
It.  I.  Hosp.  Coll.,  '88, 
McGlll.  Univ.,  '84. 
Albany,  '89, 
P.  &  a.  N.  Y..  '76. 
Yale.  '94. 
Univ.  Vt.,  '91. 
Univ.  N.  Y..  '86. 
Univ.  N.  Y.,  '95, 
Univ.  Pa.,  '76, 
Hellevue.  '65, 


P.  O.  Add] 

Litchfield. 

Hartford. 

Danbury. 

Salisbury. 

Norwich. 

Danielson. 

Derby. 


Bridgeport. 

New  Haven. 

8h«ltoii. 
West  Haven. 
Madison. 
Hartford. 
South  .Norwalk. 
Stamford. 

Hartford. 

New  Haven. 

Windsor. 

New  Haven. 

Hartford. 

K.  Manchester. 

Bridgeport. 

Bridgeport. 
Hartford. 
South  Wilton. 
Bridgeport. 

Meriden. 

Redding. 
Stafford  Sp'gs. 
Bridgeport. 

Chester. 

New  Haven. 
New  Haven. 

Hartford. 

Brookfleld. 

New  Haven. 

Norwich. 

Hartford. 

Bridgeport. 

Hartford. 

Saybrook. 

New  Haven. 

New  Haven. 

Naugatuck. 

Hartford. 

Middletown. 

Stonington. 


Wurtsburg.  '78,  New  London. 

P.  St  S.,  Baltimore.  '96,  Bridgreport. 
L.  I.  Hosp.  Con..  '98,       New  MUford. 
Bellevue,  '74,  Southington. 


Yale,  '66, 


Hartford. 
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Steele,  Henry  Merrlman, 
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Ph.B.,  Yale  94, 

Johns  Hopkins.    02. 

New   Haven. 

Stelner,  Walter  Ralph, 

A.B.,yale,'924MJ^.,Tale,'95 

.  Johns  Hopkins,  '98, 

Hartford. 

Stetson,  James  El>enezer, 

Yale,  '81. 

New  Haven. 

Stevens,  Frank  William, 

Yale.    '00, 

BridReport. 

St.  John,  Samuel  Benedict, 

B.A.,  Yale,  '66, 

P.  St  8..  N.  Y.,  '75, 

Hartford. 

Stone,  Jay  Stephen, 

P.  &  S.,  N.  Y.,  '65, 

New  Britain. 

Storrs.   Eckley  Raynor, 

Jeff>-rson.  '90, 

Hartford. 

Stratton,  Edward  Augrustus, 

Univ.  N.  Y.,  '88, 

Danbury. 

Street,  Phllo  William. 

Univ.  Vt.,  '92, 

Suffleld. 

Stretch.  James. 

(Tnlv.('oll., Richmond 

Va..   '02. 

StaiTorJ   ? 

Strosser.  Hermann, 

Univ.  Berlin,  '84, 

New  BHtain. 

Sullivan,  Daniel,     . 

Cnlv.   N.   Y.,   '97, 

New  London. 

Sullivan,  Daniel  Francis, 

A.B.,   Nlagrara  Univ.,   '89, 

Niagara  Univ.,  '91, 

Hartford. 

Sullivan,  John  Francis,  B.A., 

Yale,  '90, 

P.  St  S..  N.  Y.,  '94, 

New  Haven. 

Sumner,   Charles   Fletcher, 

Univ.  W.  N.  Y.,  '40, 

Bolton. 

Swain.  Henry  Lawrence, 

Yale,  '84, 

New  Haven. 

Swasey,  Brastus  Perry, 

P.  &  S.,  N,  Y.,  '69, 

New  Britain. 

Swett,  Joslah, 

Univ.  Vt.,  '78. 

N.  Hartford. 

Taft.   Charles  Ezra, 

Harvard.  '86, 

Hartford. 

Tanner,  Alfred  Herbert, 

BeUevue,  *74, 

Brooklyn. 

Taylor,  John  CUfton, 

Mich.  Univ.,  '91, 

New  Liondon. 

Teele,  Julia  Ernestine, 

Women's    Med.    Coll 

1.. 

A.B..   Tabor.   '86. 

Pa.,  '88, 

New  Haven. 

Tenney,  Arthur  John, 

Ph.B..  Yale,  '77. 

Yale.  '85, 

Branford. 

Thibault,    Louis  Joseph, 

Vale,    1900. 

Waterbury. 

Thompson.  Georsre, 

Me.  Med.  Coll..  '89. 

Taftville. 

Thompson,   Emma  Jane. 

s  Women's  Med.  Coll., 
•(N.  Y.  Inf..  '96. 

Hartford. 

Thompson,    Harriet   Adallne, 

Women's  Med.  Coll., 

Penn.,  '98, 

Bridgeport. 

Thomson,  Edward  Sanford. 

P.  St  B..  N.  Y..  '92, 

New  Haven. 

Thomson,   Hiram  Benson, 

Trin.  lln..  Tor.,  '88, 

New  London. 

Tiffany,  Frank  Monroe, 

A.B.,   Amherst,    '91. 

Univ.  Pa..  '96, 

Stamford. 

Tlngley,  Witter  Kinney, 

Bellevue,  '86, 

Norwich. 

Tinker,  William  Richard, 

Univ.  N.  Y.,  '80, 

S.  Manchester. 

Topping,  Jacob  Reed, 

Univ.  N.  Y.,  '82, 

Bridgeport. 

Townsend,  Charles  Rodman, 

Albany,  '96, 

Bridgeport. 

Town  send,  George  Hodgson, 

Bellevue.  '98, 

Stony   Cre*^k. 

Townsend,  Jos.  Hendley,  B.A. 

Yale,  •«, 

'  Yale.  '87, 

New  Haven. 

Tracey,   William  Joseph, 

Univ.  N.  Y..  '89, 

Norwalk. 

Tracy,  Andrew  William, 

McGiU.  Mont.,  '78, 

Meriden. 

Treadway,    William     A.    Buck- 

• 

ingham. 

Univ.  Mich.,  '88, 

Stamford. 

Trecartin,   David  Munson, 

Dartmouth.  '94, 

Bridgeport. 

Tudor,  Mary  Starr, 

Women's  Med.  Coll., 

Phlla.,  '98, 

South  Windsor. 

Tukey,  Frank  Martin,  B.A., 

Bowdoin,  '91, 

Harvard.  '94, 

Bridgeport. 

TuriT^r.  Arthur  Robert. 

A.R.  Amherst.    84. 

T'Tilv.   Paris.   '04. 

Norwnlk. 

Turner,  Sylvester  Wooster, 

B.A.,   Yale,  '42, 

Yale.  '46. 

Chester. 

Tuttle,  Albert  Lake. 

Albany.  '88, 

Mllford. 

Tuttle.  Charles  Ailing.  Ph.B., 

Yale,  '88, 

Yale.  '91. 

New  Haven. 

Tyler,  Jr.,  Heman  Augustln, 

Yale,  '98. 

Hartford. 
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VanStrander,  William  Harold,Univ.  Vt.,  '00, 
Van  Vleet,   Peter  P.,  Bellevue.  '69, 

Varno,    Henry    George,  P.  &  S.,  Bait., 

Verdi,  WlUiam  Francis,  Yale,  '94, 

VonTobel,  Albert  Elugene, 

B.A.,  Yale,  '96,  Yale,  '99, 

Wade,   John  Alexander,  Bellevue,  '98, 

Wadhams,    Sanford   Hosea,        Yale,  '96, 
Wadhams,  Noah  Samuel,  Ph.B., 


Yale,  '97, 
Walte,   Frank  Louis, 
Walsh,    Frederick  William, 
Walsh,  Thomas  Patrick, 
Warner,   Charles   Norton, 
Warner,  George  Howell, 
Wason,  David  Boughton, 
Waters,   John  Brsuiford, 
Watson,    Wilbur   Seymour, 
Weaver.  William  Myron, 


'85, 


Webb.  Daniel  Meigs.  B.A.,Yale, 


Yale,  '00, 
Bellevue,  '88, 
P.  Sc   S.,   Bait., 
Univ.  Vt.,  '02, 
Jefferson,  '96, 
Yale,  '97, 
P.  &  a,  N.  T..  '00, 
Univ.  Vt.,  '90. 
L..  I.  Hosp.  Coll.,  '87, 
Yale,  '97. 


•46, 

Weidner,  Calvin, 
Weir,  Janet  Marshall, 


Hartford. 
Stamford. 
Thompsonville. 
New  Haven. 

Meriden. 

Danbury. 
Torrington. 

Gk>shen. 

Hartford. 

HockviUe. 

Middletown. 

Litchfield. 

Briageport. 

Bridgeport. 

Hartford. 

Danbury. 

Hartford. 

Madison. 


Yale,  '49. 

Univ.  Indianapolis,  '9t,  Manchester. 
Queen's  Un.,  Kingston. 


Ont.,  '91. 
Yale,  '76. 
P.  &  S..  N.  Y.,  '78, 


Yale,  '94. 

Yale,  '77. 
Univ.  N.  Y..  '88. 
Univ.  N.  Y.,  '88. 


Welch,  Edward  Hubbar^l. 
Welch,  G^eorge  Kellogg, 
Welch.  Harry  Little, 

A.B..    Yale,    *97, 
Welch,   William  ColUns. 
Weldon,  John, 
Weldon,   Thomas  Henry, 
Wellington,  William  Winthrop,  Univ.  Vt.,  '89. 
Wells.   Ernest  Alden,  A.B., 

Yale,  '97,  Johns  Hopkins.  '01. 

Wheeler,   Franklin,   B.A..   Yale, 

'47;  M.A.,  Yale,  '67.  P.  A  S..  N.  Y.,  '62. 

Wheeler,  Frank  Henry,  B.A., 

Yale,   '80,  Yale,  '82, 

Wheeler,  Lewis  Hawley,  Yale,  '97, 

White,    Benjamin    Walker,  L.  L  Hosp.  Coll..  '86. 

White,   Robert   Creighton.  Univ.  Vt.,  '89, 

Whlton,  Francis  Henry,  Dartmouth.  '72, 

Whitteinore,  Edw.  Lancaster, 

Ph.    B.,    Yale,   '92,  ITniv.  Va..  '94, 

Whittemore,  Frank  Hamilton,  Bellevue.  ^4, 


Wight,  George  DeWitt, 
WilliamB  Marian  Walker. 

A.    H.,    Redcllffe,   97. 
Williams,   Allen   Hamilton, 

A.  B.,  Harvard,  91. 
Wilmot,  Louis  Howard, 
Wilson,  Frederick  Morse, 

A.B.,    Colby,    '71, 
Wilson,  John  Joseph, 
Wilson,   Samuel  Allen, 
Wilson,  William  Patrick, 
Wilson.  William  VlrgU, 
Winch  ell.  Alverd  Ezra.  A.B., 

Wesleyan,   '67, 
Winne,  William  Nelson, 
Wlnship,  Ernest  Oliver, 
Witter.  Orrln  Russell, 
Witter,  William, 


Bellevue.  '87. 

Johns  Hopkln.s,  '01, 

Harvard,    '01, 
Univ.  J^.  Y.,  '91, 

Harvard.  '75. 
P.  &  S..  Bait.,  '86, 
Yale.  '52, 

P.  &  S..  Bait.,  '90, 
Yale,  '67, 

P.  A  S..  N.  Y..  '65, 
Univ.  N.  Y..  '97. 
Univ.  Vt.,  '00, 
P.  Ai-  S..   .\.   Y..    01. 
Yale.  '66. 


Hartford. 
W.  Wlnsted. 
Hartford. 

New  Haven. 
New  Haven. 
Wlllimantlc. 
S.  Manchester. 
Terryvllle. 


Hartford. 

Farmlngton. 

New  Haven. 

Westport. 

Bridgeport. 

WUllmantic. 

Manchester. 


New  Britain. 
New  Haven. 
Bethel. 

Hartford. 

Hartford. 
Ansonia. 

Bridgeport. 
Bristol. 
Windsor. 
Walllngford. 
West  Haven. 

New  Haven. 
New  Haven. 
RockviUe. 
(^haplin. 
Norwich. 
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Wolff,  Arthur  Jacob, 


Medical  Graduation.  P.  O.  Address. 


S  Tex.  Med.  Coa,  '76^ 
i  Bellevue,  '8S, 
Univ.  N.  Y..  'TO, 


Wooster,  Charles  Morris, 
Wordln.  Nathaniel  Buffene, 

B.A.,  Yale, '70;  Yale, M. A., '72,  Jefferson,  '78, 
Wrigrht,  Frank  Walden,  Bellevue,   '80, 

Wright,  John  Wlnthrop, 

A.B.,   Amherst,    '77,  Univ.,  N.  Y.,  '80, 

Wright,   Theodore   Goodelle,       Univ.  N.  Y.,  '65, 
Wurtenberg,  William  Charles, 

Ph.B.,  Yale,  '89,  Yale,  •«, 


Hartford. 
TariftvlUe. 

Bridgeport. 
New  Haven. 

Bridgeport 
Plainvllle. 

New  Haven. 


Young,  Charles  Bellamy,  P.  &  8.,  N.  Y.,  'H  Mlddletown. 

Members  noticing  any   errors   or  omissions  in   any  part  of  this 
record  will  please  Inform  the  Secretary  for  correction  in  future  lists. 
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YALE  UNIVERSITY. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MEDICINE. 


The  Yale  Medical  School  is  a  department  of  Tale  University. 
Students  of  this  Medical  School,  therefore,  have  all  the  advan- 
tafres  of  residence  in  a  large  university,  such  as  the  use  of  the 
Libraries,  the  Gymnasium,  the  University  Dinlnfir  Hall,  and  the 
Museums.  They  are  also  admitted  to  any  lectures  on  matters 
of  current  Interest. 

The  curriculum  is  graded  and  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
medical  sciences  are  best  taught  by  the  same  methods  as  other 
sciences,  namely,  by  the  personal  work  of  the  student  under  the 
careful  supervision  of  his  instructors. 

The  school  has  well  equipped  laboratories,  abundantly  supplied 
with  materials  for  instruction  and  research.  The  clinical  in- 
struction is  carried  on  chiefly  at  the  New  Haven  Hospital  and 
the  New  Haven  Dispensary.  Class  instruction  In  the  Hospital 
is  conducted  in  the  Parnam  Operating  Theater  and  the  Medical 
Amphitheater  recently  erected  by  the  University.  The  New  Ha- 
ven Dispensary  now  occupies  the  new  liniverpity  Clinic  which  has 
been  erected  near  the  Hospital. 

The  minimum  requirement  for  matriculation  is  the  high- 
school  course  or  Its  equivalent.  For  information  concerning  the 
curriculum,  tuition  fees,  honors  and  prizes,  see  the  annual  an- 
nouncement, which  will  be  furnished  on  application  to  the  Dean. 


DEPARTMENT   QF   MEDICINE. 
Abthub  Twining  Hadlet,  Pbesident. 
Hbbbbbt  Euoens  Smith,  M.D.,  Dean  of  the  Medical  Softool  and  Profesaor 

of  Chemistry. 
Chables  Augustus  LiNDSLEY,   M.D.,   Professor  of  the  T/ieory  and  Prae- 

tiee  of  Medicinej  Emeritus,  and  Lecturer  on  Sanitary  Science. 
William  Henbt  Cabiialt,  M.D.,  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice 

of  Surgery. 
Thomas  Hubbabd  Russell,  M.D.,   Professor  of   Clinical    Surgery  and 

Lecturer  on  SurgiceU  Anatomy. 
Russell  Henbt  Chittenden,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology. 
John  Slade  Ely,  M.D.,  Professor  of  the  Tlieory  and  Practice  of  Medidne. 
Oliyeb  Thomas  Osbobne,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Mediea  and  Thera- 

peuties: 
Henbt  Lawbbnoe  Swain,  M.D.,   Clinical  Professor  of  Laryngology  and 

Otology. 
Abthub  Nathaniel  Alling,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology. 
Habbt  Bubb  F£bbis,M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
Otto  Gustaf  Ramsat,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 
Ralph  Augustine  MoDonnbll,  M.D.,  Clinical  Projessor  of  Dermatology. 
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Charles  Joseph  Babtlett,  M.D.,  Professor  of  PcUhology. 
Yandell  Hendebson,  PIlD.,  Amstant  Profeisor  of  Physiology, 


Francis  Baoon,  M.  D.  ,  Leetarer  on  MsdiecU  Juriiprudenee, 

Samuel  Benedict  St.  John,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Ophthalmology. 

GsoRCK  BuBENs  Shephekd,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Life  Insurance  Examina- 
tions. 

Max  Mailhouse,  M  D.,  Clinical  Lecturer  on  Neurology. 

Edward  Michael  McCabe,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Opht/uUmology, 

Louis  Bennetp  Bishop,  MD.,  Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 

Leonard  Woolsbi  Bacon,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Operative  ISurgery. 

Charles  Dickinson  Phelps,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Diagnosis. 

Frederick  Stearns  Hollis,  Ph.  D. ,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

BoBBBT  Ellsworth  Peck,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Neurology. 

William  Spbenoeb,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  the  Uses  of  X-Iiayi. 

Samuel  Mowbbay  Hammond,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  CUnicol  Medicine. 

Ebnst  Hbbman  Arnold,  M.D..  Instructor  in  Orihopa&iic  Surgery. 

Allen  Ross  Diefendobf,  M  D.,  Lecturer  on  Psychiatry. 

Frederick  Notes  Spbrry,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  AncUomyand  Instructor 
in  Laryngology  and  Otology. 

Edward  Francis  McIntosh,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  tlie  Diseases. of  tfie  Stom. 
aeh 

Clarence  Gilman  Spalding,  Ph.B.,  Demonstrator  of  P/turmacy. 

Thomas  George  Sloan,  M.D.,  Instrtictor  in  Afiestfiesi'i. 

Thomas  Vincent  Hynes,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Obstetrics. 

Leonard  Cutler  Sanford,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  the  Surgical  Clinic. 

Frederick  Courtney  Bishop,  M.D.,  CUrUcal  Assistant  in  Laryngology  and 
Otology. 

William  Henry  Cushing,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  the  Medical  CUnie. 

Henry  Frederick  Klenke,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Dermatology. 

Alfred  Gk>LDSTEiN  Nadler,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Pediatrics. 

Harry  Mbrriman  Steele,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Pediatries  and  in  Pathology, 

Harry  Little  Welch,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Gynecology. 

WiLLUM  Samuel  Barnes,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  the  Medical  Clinic 

Willis  Hanford  Crowe,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Ophthalmology. 

Willis  Ellis  Hartshorn,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Pathology  and  in  the  Surgi- 
cal Clinic. 

Bichard  Foster  Band,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  the  Gynecological  and  Surgical 
Clinics. 

Paul  Bernard  Kennedy,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  the  Medical  Clinic 

William  Nelson  Winne,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Pediatrics, 

Carle  William  Henzb,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  the  Medical  Clinic. 
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